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LONDON, July 1st, 1910. 

Ministers, ;mlici|tttiii£ that they 
•• Peace, pence. would have to face a suggestion 

there Is no peace." I'Y the King that llu-y bliouM 

endeavour to solve the constitu- 
:ional crisis hy an arrangement with the Op]>osilinn, 
.lecided to take the initiative, with the result that last 
iionth a Conference was arranged lietwccn the 
leaden* of both sides. The Liberals were represented 
>y Mr. As(|uith, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Crewe and 
Mr. llirrell ; the Conservatives hy Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Linsdownc, Mr. Austen (Chamberlain and l.ord 
I Cawdor. Two or three meetings have been held in 
iecret, and during the deliberations an attempt has 
jeen made to maintain a truce between the parties 
)n the great qucstion at issue. The public is hope- 
ul, hut sceptical. What is thought of the Con- 
‘eronco in die inner arcanum of the Ministry may 
)e inferred from the following suggestive little fact: 

I had asked the Master of Elibank, the chief Lilxrral 
tVhip, among oilier men of light and leading, if he 
vould fill in a form mentioning any texts which had 
men helpful to him during his life. He replied by 
plot mg these words, “ Saying peace, peace, when 
here is no t>eace ”—a text which we may take rather 
is a reference to the present crisis, when “ they have 
icalcd the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly,” 
ban to any other episode in his life. 

If the eight gentlemen assembled 
Th °o^ rUX ' n conc ' ave venture to rise 
the Question. to the level of the situation, and 

if the four who represent the 
Unionists are capable of recognising the inevitable, 
hey might put the whole Constitution into the 
nelting-pot and evolve therefrom an entirely new 
ystem of governing the Empire. Short of that 
mtirc and radical reconstitution of our Imperial 
iystem, which I frankly admit is outside the pale 


of practical j»olilics, it is difficult to sec any 
common ground for a compromise. The fact is 
that m il her Tarty will agu e to make the indis¬ 
pensable concessions until they have had another 
pitched battle, and the general opinion seems to be 
that wc sliall have a General Election next January. 
On the whole, the outlook is gloomy, and it is 
▼cry difficult to sec any way oul of the inpasse 
into which wc were plunged by the reckless action 
of the House of Lords. There will have to Ik; a 
good deal of confused fighting before either Party 
am make up its mind that it has been beaten. 

The leinjicr of the Liberals is 

distinctly hopeful. Two 
The 8ud*eL , ... . . . . 

have contributed to this. 

first is the extraordinary success 
of the Budget. The annual expenditure of this country 
has risen to 17s millions. In addition to this, Mr. 
Lloyd George had to raise twenty-five millions for 
arrears, so that this year he has to call upon the taxpayer 
for 200 millions sterling -the greatest sum ever levied 
on this nation in a single twelvemonth. lie is 
confident that he will he able to raise this sum, not ; 
only to the last j>cnny, but that it will leave him with 
a surplus of ,£861,000 in hand. Naturally the spirits/ 
of the Ministerialists have risen, and their opi>onents 
are correspondingly depressed. It is a notable 
triumph to be able to meet an increased expenditure 
on the Navy of five millions and a half, ami on the 
old-age pensions together with oIIht increases 
of nearly half that amount, without having to 
increase any of the existing taxes. The Chan¬ 
cellor was admirably effective in his retort on the 
Tariff* Reform prophets who have, as he said, 
been predicting nothing but storms and disasters, 
and now find that the country is in a blaze 
of sunshine. It is good hearing, also, to know that 
he anticiiates a still better year in trade than wc have 
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had before. To some extent this affords a justification 
for the Iwlief of seme pious folk that Providence is 
bestowing a special bl essing on this country on account 
of its having at lust begun, in faith, nothing 
doubting, to make pro\ision for its aged |x^or. 

Another circumstance which has 

EaS and rSCt ^° n< ,nuc *' to encourage confi- 
Nnrticpooi. deuce in the Liberal ranks has 
been the result of the I Cast Dorset 
election. Sehlom has a constituency b«*en more 
fiercely contest! d. The Liljcrals won the scat at the 
last General Flection by a majority of 426, but tln-ir 
member was unseated on |>ctitioii. The lint i.- was 
fought over again, with the added intensity of feeling 
which always follows wlu:» an election |H:titinn 
has vacated the seat, with the result that the 
Liberal majority of 426 was inerc.iMil in 502. 
Another bye-cicclion took place hist month at 
IiartlcjK>ol f also in consequence of a Lilnrul inein- 
ber being unsealed on petition. Sir (Christopher 
Furness, who has since receiviil the consolation 
of a Peerage, was the unfortunate victim of too 
great /.cal on the part of an enthusiastic Mipjmrtcr, 
and his fate excited universal syni|uthy in tlu- North 
Country, where he has long been recognised as 
one of the staunchest of Liberals, and among the 
most cnt<a prising and public-spirited of men. The 
Unionists made a determined olfort to capture 
bis seat, and although they sitecceded in pi .llin K 
down the majority from 1,^70 to 166, they 
could not prevent another Furness taking the scat 
of Sir Christopher. Two elections taken together w ill 
do much to kill the /.cal ol the Unionists for .1 renewal 
of the combat. 


One of the must interesting 

and unexiKM ted Icaturcs of the 
Taxos and Tompcranco. . , 

budget s|k c« !i was the e.iKoni- 

promising declaration of Mr. 
Lloyd George rhnt he would maintain the inereasi d 
wlnsky taxes in Irelaml. The hisli Party, with Mr. 
Redmond at the head, have always op|x>s*-d tin*, 
increase. and confident'./ looked forward to getting it 
reduced i.: order to sj'un: support for the Cudgel. 
Mr. Lloyd (George admitlcd that as a fiscal measure 
the increased taxation on spirits bad b«tn a failure, 
and that instead of in* n osing the revenue <rom 
alcohol it had actually diminished it. Hut tie main¬ 
tained that its shortcomings as a ineasun: for rai>iag 


revenue weie more Ilian MHinlerbal.uiccti by its 
success in pt01 noting vni|K.i.incc. The consump¬ 
tion ot whisky has gone down all over the three 
kingdoms, and with the decrease of consumption 


there has been a corresponding reduction in the 
convictions for drunkenness. So great has been the 
improvement that Mr. Lloyd George did not hesitate 
to say that it would be criminal on the part of any 
Government to reduce the im|K>st which produced 

such an immediate and satisfactory result in the 

• 

improvement of the habits of the jn oplc. Nor did 
he shrink from arguing that the loss to the Fxcheijuer 



H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 
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was more than recouped 
by the increased pros- 
|xrily to the nation, and 
the consequent nuprovr- 
nient in its ability to meet 
tile calls of’the taxpayer. 
Mr. Redmond, however, 
was not satisfied, and it 
is quite possible that in 
the autumn session there 
may lie trouble from this 
quarter. Unionists are 
not likely to stiek at mak¬ 
ing common cause with 
the Irish if they can there¬ 
by upset the (lovermiicut. 


Tho 

Duko of Connaught 
and 

South Africa. 


The J Hike of Connaught 
is going to South Alncu 
for certain sure, and a 
very jicrsislcnl iitmoiir 
says that he is after¬ 
wards going lo C anuda 
as the successor of Kurd 
(bey. In South Alrica 



/y\ 


Sir Richard Solomon. 

iiigli Counniv-ioncr uf South African Union. 


\VanJyL. 


the haromeler still points 
to set fair. I.ord Villiers 
has unveiled a statue of 
Mr. Rhodes at Capo 
Town, paying a well- 
merited tribute to the 
man whose house at 
(Iroote Schuur will soon 
In: oceupied by, if it is not 
already in the occupation 
of, (ietieral Jtotba, the 
J'lime Minister. There 
will, of course, be some 
dust kicked up during 
the C.cneral Klcclion, but 
tin? public will do well 
to take Lord Selborne’s 
advice and luuk on with 
composure, firmly re¬ 
solved not to give way 
to alarm, or to lose 
confidence in the ability 
ol South Africans to 
manage South African 
affairs belter than the 
man in *be street at 
home, even if the street 
be Downing Street. 


• 
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by) [A. //. UUU. 

General Botha. 

Prime Minister and Minister of 
Agriculture. 


l'kot,\r,ifk ty\ 1C'. YuhJjk, 

Sir J. H. De Villiers, P.C. 

The first Peer created by King George. 






General Sir Ian Hamilton. 


Appointed to the Mediterranean 
Command 
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Every now and then we arc 
reminded of the contrast between 
the reality and the semblance of 
things. This is often confused by 
the fact that there are two realities 
nd two semblances. As a case in |roint, take the 
elativc importance of the King and the Prime 
Minister. In fad. or, as we may say, in one reality, 
tie Premier is far more important than the King. In 
emblance he does not even have a recognised 
•lace in the Constitution. Yet in another way the 
wing is a reality more important than the Prime 
fillister, and that is in the popular estimate, the 
ncient traditional estimate of his importance. lire 
wing as he is and the King as his subjects think him 
> be are two different entities both realities. 'Hie 
wing to politicians is a negligible quantity com- 
ared with the Prime Minister, commanding a 
trge majority in the House of Commons. Hut to 
le Church and to the immense majority of the 
eople of this country the King is everything and tire 
’rime Minister nothing. The Prayer Hook com¬ 
mands the prayers of the faithful not only for the 
Cirig by name, and the Queen by name, and the 
Jueen Mother by name, and the Prince of Wales by 
ame, but for all the members of the Royal Family en 
loc. Hut as for the Prime Minister, he is not con- 
idcred worth praying for at all except as one of the 
Ling’s Ministers. This may be construed as a com- 
liraent suggesting that Ire is too good to need to be 
rayed for. Hut, as a matter of fact, it arises from 
me Church’s conception of his comparative uninr- 
ortance. 

Thin, it may be said, is only one of 
Safeguards l * ,c characteristic anachronisms of 
Against Popary. the Prayer Hook. But the same 

absurdity crops up in the Statute 
look, as is very clearly shown by the debates on the 
loyal I >eelaration. For effective purposes the Man 
f Sin, Antichrist, and the Beast who sitteth on seven 
ills could tier far more deadly harm to the Protestant 
teformed Religion as by law established by getting 
old of the Prime Minister than by making a Roman- 
g of the King. '1 Ire Prime Minister could appoint 
esuits in disguise to the charge of every See in 
ingland, not exc luding the archbishoprics of Oantcr- 
ury and York, and he could, with a majority to 
ack him, establish and endow the Roman Catholic 
lith in every public elementary school n the 
md. The King could none of these things. 
Ut in order to safeguard the King from the 
Dssibility of falling a vicum to the Ronranist 


machinations the throne is fenced round with a triple 
barrier of three distinct statutory safeguards: the 
Hill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, and the 
Coronation Oath; and still some people arc not 
satisfied unless they add a fourth guarantee in the 
shai>o of the offensive Declaration which the Govern¬ 
ment propose to abolish. Yet all the time there is 
the Prime Minister left unprotected by even so much 
as a single Oath, Act, or Declaration. It is as if a 
man were to insist upon locking and double locking 
the safe which contained his crockery ware, and at 
the same time left all his family jewels on the 
counter for anyone to run off with them. 

Ever since Queen Anne came to 

The the throne English Sovereigns 
Ro>r1 DGciRrRtlon. | lavc rc ,| U j rcr l to SUy : - 

I dor solcmncly and sincerely in the 
prince of G»mI profes** IcMifie and declare lh.il I doe Iwlirvc 
that in Ihc sacrament of the Lord*. Supper ilic-re is not any trail- 
'ulistan tint ion of the elements of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of C'biist at or after the uni mu thereof by any 

•rson whatsoever; amj that the invocation or adoration of the 
ir^in Mary or uny other saint and the sacrifice of the masse as 
they are now used in the Church of Koine are superstitious and 
idolatrous. 

Then follow other declarations which were framed to 

imply their obvious meaning, to wit, that the Po|ie 

of Konre would not stick at dispensing and absolving 

the Sovereign from keeping Iris word to his frcople. 

The Liberal Government, with the luarty concur- 

rence of Mr. Balfour anil the immense majority of 

the House of Commons, pro|»ost:s to substitute for 

the above offensive form of words :— 

1.-, do vdemuly and sincerely, in the presence of God, 

pnJexs tc^lifj, and declare that I am a faithful member of the 
I'rotrstant Reformed Church, by law e.lublislicd in England, 
and 1 will, according to the true intent of the enactments which 
secure the I'loUrstant succession to the throne of this realm, 
uphold and maintain the said enactments to the Im-sI of iny 
powers, accoiding to jaw. 

Whereupon various Ulstermen and a handful of 
others raise strange and shrilly outcry. The Pro¬ 
testant drum ecclesiastic is being beaten in certain 
quarters, and excited imaginations see in the substi¬ 
tution of courtesy for insult lire undoing of the 
Reformation. It is difficult not to feel that most of 
these protesters would be equally opposed to any 
change if the ancient form of words contained the 
succinct formula of the Orangeman, “To llell with 
the Pope.” 

All these stupid, antiquated tests 
The ought to go by the board. The 

Only True Solution. King and all State officials ought 

to Ire colour blind as to tire various 
religions of their subjects. The King and the Queen 
and all the Royal Family, and the Lord Chancellor to 


The 

Relative Values 

or 

King and Prime 
Minister. 
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>oot, ought to be free to join the Church of Rome 
o-morrow if their conscientious conviction che¬ 
ated that course. If they did, Protestants would 
>c in much less parlous a condition of peril than 
f the Prime Minister were a Romanist —against 
trhich there* is no safeguard whatever. Nor 
rould any zealous Protestant deny that it is 
possible to he a far more deadly enemy of the 
Reformation • if you are “a Jesuit in disguise” 
han if you are a Romanist shameless and confessed, 
low many Anglican Churchmen are there at this 
noment who would not experience a most uneasy 
ensation in what they arc pleased to call their con* 
cience if they were suddenly called upon to make 
•ven the modified Declaration : “ In the plaine and 
>rdinar> Hence of the words read unto me as they 
ire commonly understood by Knglish Protestants 
vitheut any evasion, equivocation or mcntall reserva- 
ion whatsoever”? Many of these devote their best 
nergics to denouncing the Reformation. They 
lcclare they are not Protestants, a term which they 
jatlic j and as for describing themselves as belonging 
3 the Protestant Reformed Church, their worst enemy 
ouId not inflict upon them a crueller punishment. 

Mr. Roosevelt received an en- 
Hr. Roosevelt Homo ll'usiastic welcome on his return 
Again. to New Yoik. Observers report 
that it was almost as good as that 
hich greeted Admiral Dewey on his return from 
lanilln. Mr. Roosevelt said :— 

1 am ready anil ca *r lo do my pul so far as 1 am aide in 
eljiing lo m>I\c tlu* \ old« m which must l*c v Ivcil if we of this 
ie greatest democ ic Repuldic uimn which the <un ever 
nine, are to sc*c il -slimes rise to the high level of our hopes 
nd of its opiRKlunities. 

lr. Ilearst, who is in Europe, launched three 
el lenient and vigorous invectives against Mr. 
toosevelt, chiefly on the ground of his inciting John 
lull to trample out tne first U*ginnings of IRgyptian 
herty. Mr. Hearst wields a very incisive pen, 
ut if he had to telegraph his impeachments from 
Australia instead of Paris, they would probably gain 
i incisiveness as much as they lost in length, 
n Mr. Hearst’s opinion Mr. Roosevelt will never 
cturn to the White House, and any attempt to 
an him for a third term will entail upon the 
Republican Party the most disastrous defeat. The 
)cmocrats are evidently intending to develop Judson 
larmon, Governor of Ohio, into their next Queen 
lee. He is said to be 14 a real man," on whom both 
rings of the Democratic Party could unite. Some 
inrtisans of Mr. Bryan advocate his nomination for a 
3urth time, being evidently inspired thereto by the 



Dttroit Journal.) 


Poor Kid! 

Roosevelt : •• Well, arc yon going to adopt him T” 


story of Robert Bruce and the spider. But there is 
also the story of the lemming rat, which may be even 
more pertinent to llu* occasion. 

When Mr. Roosevelt lectured the 
British Government at the Guild- 


sir Edward Gray 

Kisses the Rod. hall upon the weakness and senti¬ 
mentality of its rule in Egypt, Sir 
E. Grey, who was personally rcs|>onsi!)le for that 
sentimentality and weakness, sat listening to his 
mentor. When Mr. Roosevelt genially declared with 
his megaphone voice, in the hearing of all Europe, 
that England must either govern or go out, everyone 
wondered how the British Foreign Secretary relished 
this rude reminder of his responsibilities. We now 
know that he liked it first rate. I Ie had already received 
the dressing down at a private rehearsal, and he came 
to the Guildhall of set purpose in order that he 
might be scourged again in the limelight of the world. 
Of course, if there was any justification for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s strictures, that fact would be a fatal 
condemnation of the policy of Sir l'xlward Grey. 
Possibly this is also Sir Edward Grey’s opinion, and 
his speech in Parliament expressing his intense 
pleasure at being publicly birched may be regarded 
as a humble confession that he deserved it. But the 
spectacle of a Foreign Secretary on the cutty-stool 
is not edifying to his countrymen. A meek answei 
tumeth away wrath, but it is not well to cringe to the 
strong when they order you to trample on the weak, 
although no doubt to trample on the weak may lie 
the line of least resistance. 
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/•> A -rmi fin+ricten of" I unth ”J 

Multura Ex Parvo. 

]• li.lluxo (nmPi.g Mr. Konscvrlt on llic proper management 
of I* 40 *|>t): '* Splniiliil! TIuto’s nothing hr don't ki»>u .il-onl 
Empire I A »4 U think Out lie picked i( all up fioin iim !" 

It is a good thing to Iutvo Sir 
Tho Arthur Nicokon as tin jx-t nium-til 

Now Indian Viceroy, head of tho Foreign < >lKrr instr.nl 

of Sir C. Hardingc. Itut it is |>os- 
sihlo to 1 my even diamonds too char. And India is 
a long prior to jxiy for the* disnpjxaranr, of Sir C. 
Hardingc fioni Downing Strrrt. Sir Chalk's Hardingc, 
hki: Sir A. Mien Ison, came to the Foreign Ofl'm* 
from the Embassy in St. Petersburg. No one 
denies that he is an alilo man of wide exjieri* 
cnee, hut hr ami his wife have ever been courtiers, 
and the suppleness which stood them in good 
stead will not count for so much in India as in 
England. The jxist of Indian Viceroy is one of the 
most difficult and dangerous in the Empire. 1 -ord 
Minto, being a plain, fox-hunting country gentleman 
with a S|x>rt*iiiau*s straightforwardness, made a very 
good Viceroy. It will '*• well if we Gin sa • so much 
when the ncwly-appoiiu-.d diplomatist, courtier, and 
bureaucrat retires from the Vicrtnyally. lu.id 
Minto was always straight. lie may not always have 
been wise; hut he could always be trusted. 


A curious contrast has been 
.... 7 *L° . . afforded last month between the 
Abroad. fortunes of Ministers m France 
and Germany. M. llriund, fresh 
from a General Election, lias swept all his foes 
liefore him by a spirited declaration in ’the Tribune 
in favour of carrying on the government of France 
for the sake of France, instead of prostituting the 
Executive by making it the instrument of party 
intolerance and anti-religious fanaticism. Across 
the Rhine there has l>cen no General Election, 
hut the Ministry has crumbled to pieces in a very 
significant fashion. 'Hie first to go was Mr. 
Demburg, the Colonial Secretary. His ap]X)int- 
ment was a daring departure from the burcau- 
* ;atic precedent It has liven brilliantly justified by 
success. Mr. Demburg was the first man to make the 
German colonies other lliar ’‘lank abstractions—jiale 
and diaphanous ghosts before llu. semi-clairvoyant eye 

of the |K)litical 
dreamer. lie 
clothed them 
with llc.sh and 
blood. He 
made them a 
living reality 
before the eyes 
of the world as 
well as of those 
of his fellow- 
countrymen. 
His resignation 
was fell at 
home and 
abroad as a 
distinct ioss to 
the cause of 
Germany over¬ 
sea. To some 
it even ap- 
jieared a con¬ 
fession by the 

German Government that there is no Germany 
oversea to sjieak of, and that it was impossible 
to tolerate any longer a Colonial Minister who 
took the thing seriously and tried to make it a 
living reality and a great i>olilieal and economic 
force in the world. After Mr. Demburg had gone 
there was a lull, and then the Foreign Secretary, 
M. von Sclioen, laid down his jiortfolio, with Mr. 



£.A*sf.1 


Herr von Kiderlin-Waechter. 

The new Foreign Minister in Germany. 
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Rheinbabcn, the Prussian Minister of Finance. 
After them went the Prussian Ministers of the Interior 
and of Agriculture, men who bore the distinguished 
names of Moltkc and Arnim. The \dibAtte is attribut¬ 
able to the fiasco that attended the Prussian Franchise 
Bill. Tile new Foreign Secretary, late German 
Minister to Roumania, is said to he much less con¬ 
ciliatory than his predecessor, who has liecn apjiointed 
Prince Radolin’s successor in Paris. 

All through last month the Near 
Tho Hast lias been simmering with an 

Cretan Question, uneasy excitation of |iossihlc 

tioublc. 'Phe Turks have suc¬ 
ceeded in temporarily dis|>osing of the* rising in 
Albania, and they are very much tempted to use their 
reconstructed army to work against the Greek. 'I’he 
conduct of the Greek Government, however, has l»een 
irreproachable; hut this did not hinder a general boy¬ 
cott biting organised in Turkish j>orts against Greek 
goods, and a stormy agitation being got up by the 
war party in the Turkish towns against Greece. 
The danger point was in Crete, where the Turkish 
intrigue and propaganda had succeeded in exciting a 
Turkish minority to resent actively the attempt of 
the majority of the Cretan Assembly to make them 
swear allegiance to the King of Gn**»o. Tim four 
Powers who were charged with the settlement of the 
Cretan question showed for a time lamentable inde¬ 
cision. The Flench Government in particular dis¬ 
tinguished itself by vacillating counsels. Ultimately 
the four Powers got into line, and for the moment the 
linger seems to have In ten pissed. 'Pile Cretans 
liave been told pretty plainly that they must not 
Attempt to eoui|)cl the Moslem minority to swear 
allegiance to tiie King of Greece; and the 
Sultan lias been assured that not his suze¬ 
rainty, hut his sovereign rights, which are strictly 
limited, and at the present consist in little 
more than a right to lly the Ottoman flag 
in Suda Hay, shall be respected. With that both sides 
must he contented. Should they be recalcitrant 
the four Powers intimate that they will have recourse 
lo such measures as may ap|>ear opportune. There 
is also a plain intimation llial in future the four 
Powers will throw the res|>onsil)ility of dealing with 
Crete on the European Concert. Thcic is no reason 
why Germany and Austria-Hungary should not lake 
their full share in coping with a troublesome segment 
jf the Near Eastern question. 


The one hope in tho situation in 

Crete is that they have at least 
Mr. Venlzelos. , , . r .. c . 

produced a statesman of the first 

rank in Mr. Vcni/elos. And the 
l»est hojie for the future would he if the Cretans 
would agree loyally to follow his counsels. Mr. 
Vcnizclos, from all accounts, npjvars to he far and 
away the ablest statesman among the Hellenes. If he 
has a fault it is that lie is too chivalrous. He is rather 
more chivalrous than is compatible with the practice 
of statesmanship as it is understood in the modern 
world. At the time when Austria annexed Bosnia the 
Cretans would liave declared their annexation to 
Greece if it had not been for the opposition of Mr. 
Veni/.elos, who considered that it was taking a mean 
advantage of the Turks to exploit their misfortunes. 
The moment passed and did not return. Mr. 
Vciiixclos was at first opposed to any attempt to 
cxjiel the Moslem deputies who refused lo take the 
oath of allegiance, hut afterwards lie was swept away 
by die popular opinion. It is hoped he will not be 
hindered in the light lie is making to induce his 
somewhat turbulent compatriots to recognise the 
necessity lo abstain fioin lighting lucifer matches in 
the powder magazine of the Past. 

The most disquieting symptom 
A Disquictim* in connection with the Cretan 

Symptom. question lias l>cen the extra¬ 

ordinary campaign carried on in 
the German and Austrian Press, appart ntly with 
the express object of inflaming international animosity 
and prejudicing the Turks against England. The 
whole series of lies were elaboiated and printed in 
t-ic Viennese newspapers and telegraphed all over 
Europe. The net efl'ot t of which was to suggest 
dial England was acting with the utmost had faith, 
was betraying Turkey, and encouraging the insub¬ 
ordination of the (‘relans for the purpose of pleasing 
King George's relative on the Greek throne, and ol 
seizing Suda Bay lor herself. There was not a word 
of truth in the whole tissue of falsehoods, and Sii 
Edward Grey did not speak at nil loo strongly when 
lie contradic t»*d the lies seriatim. The question as 
lo the motives which prompted this Press campaign 
raises some ugly suspicions, which 1 should bo very 
sorry lo think were well-founded. 

The Duma has passed the Bill 

which transfers nineteen subjects 
Finland. of ] L .^ iN ) ation f r(lll| ,| lt . |. inland 

Diet to the Russian Duma. It 
has also been passed by the Council of the Empire, 
and when it is signed by the Tsar it will commit the 
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Russian Government to another prolonged and 
lisastrous conflict with the Finnish people. Some 
atality seems to preside over the Russian Govern- 
nent. It might have l>cen thought that one experi- 
oept in Bobrikoliism would have been sufficient 
o dissuade the authorities at St. Petersburg from 
diverting the free and semi-independent grand 
iuchy into a Russian province. Russia has enough 
lifficulties on her hands without wantonly manufac- 
tiring fresh ones in Finland. At the same time, the 
natter is one in which outside Governments cannot 
nterfere, and nothing more fatuous than the apj-cd 
rhich is about to be made to Sir Edward Gr. y on 
he subject ctn hardly he imagined. All lovers of 
iberty and friends of Russia and 
inland arc justified in expressing 
heir dismay at this criminal blunder, 
lut to invoke the intervention of a 
orcign Government is sheer mad- 
iess and calculated to aggravate 
11 the difficulties of the situation. 

The present Pope 
Tho Palllblo i*excellent man, 

Infallibility, honest and well- 

meaning. Rut al- 
hougli he may have the innocence 
f the dove, he is singularly devoid 
f the wisdom of the serpent. His 
ist exploit has been to provoke 
ntircly unnecessary humiliation at 
Be hands of the German Govcrn- 
jent. He lias issued a letter in 
raise of St. Charles Borromco; 

Ut instead of contenting himself 
1th sounding the praises of that admirable saint, 
e must needs introduce into his letter contumelious 
sflections concerning the leaders of the Reformation, 
'horn he described as proud and rebellious men, 
nd enemies of the Cross of Christ; adding thereto 
mny other harsh criticisms of the men who made 
Be Reformation. The letter fell like a bomb-shell 
pon the German people. It dismayed the Catholics 
s much as it irritated the Protestants. Indignation 
leetings were held in many great cities of Germany 
rotesting against this outiage on the most sacred 
jelings of the German Protestants. The Prussian and 
tavari.in Governments both made representations at 
ie Vatican, with a result that the Pope declared that 
B had been raisundubtood, that he had no intention 
F insulting anybody, much less the ancestors of the 


Kaiser and other German princes. He at the same 
time forbade the reading of his letter in the pulpits 
of Catholic churches in Germany. This was to eat 
humble pie with a vengeance : but the mischief had 
been done. If he did not mean what he ^id, why 
did he say it? It is very little to the credit of 
Mgr. Merry del Val that he should not have been 
able to blue-pencil |»assages which could do no good, 
and which results show have done the Church a 
great deal of harm. The Liberals in Germany are 
entirely delighted, for this latest self-revelation of the 
intractable natuie of their clerical enemies suits them 
down to the ground 


I very much regret to hear that 
■adame Novlkoff Madame NovikolTs only son, 

ft tld 

Her Son. Alexander Novikotf, was tried 
last month for the publication 
of a political pamphlet issued four years ago, 
when Russia was in the height of the revolution¬ 
ary fever, and sentenced to one year’s imprison¬ 
ment in a fortress. Mr. Novikoll* has long since 
repented and publicly recanted his 1 evolutionary 
views. He has been a chronic invalid for the 
Iasi two years, and devoted his leisure to the 
translation of the Latin classics into the Russian 
language. He is as honest as the day, and as 
l^itriotic as his mother. He s]>cnl almost nil his 
l*atrin»ony in founding churches and schools for the 
jicasants of his estate. He was Mayor of Baku, and 
in other ways has rendered admirable service to the 
Russians. But just because of the publication of a foolish 



Dcr I’iXtU.i. I I.Muttipit. 

Germany and the Vatican. 


The telephone IdU arc limy ljctwrcn Cerlin and Rome, and after a little lecture 
from the Kaiser all i.% quiet once more and the clerical-* can do just as they like 1 
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pamphlet, which the police allowed to be circulated 
freely for a couple of years, he has now been con¬ 
demned to a year’s imprisonment. Considering the 
services which his mother has rendered to the Russian 
Empire, the authorship of a dozen such pamphlets 
which never did anybody any harm, could surely 
have been overlooked. Great sympathy will be felt 
for Madame Novikoff in this remarkable instance of 
justice as it’is understood in Russia. 

The women have last month made 
Tho considerable advance towards their 

Woman’s Caus®. goa |. They succeeded in jH-rsuad- 

ing Mr. Asquith to receive them as 
if they were intelligent citizens, and not a petulant 
crowd of |k;iucnalcd hooligans. He told them he 
was more strongly opposed to woman's suffrage than 
ever; but no one exacted him to say anything else. 
The great thing was to induce him to stand up like a 
man and say it in the face of an influential deputation, 
instead of dodging and evading every attempt “to ask ” 
him to receive a deputation. Not only did Mr. Asquith 
receive the ladies, but lie promised them that at last 
they should have facilities afforded them this session, 
lot only for a debate, but for a division, which is a 
pledge that the Government will not tolerate the 
[fishonourable and i>etlilbgging tactics by which the 
)p|K»ncnts of woman's .suffrage have often, in the (tost, 
cozened the women out of a division on the main 
piestion at issue. The Cabinet, lire Trmicr said, 
was divided on this question, which, of course, is true. 
Every Cabinet is always divided upon every question 
intil the time comes when it makes up its mind. Then 
l Ikv.oiiics united cither by the submission or secession 
:>f recalcitrant members. Are there any members of 
Mr. Asquith's Cabinet who would resign rather than 
jniancipate their wives and sisters? Possibly one or 
wo who might be spared, but one of them would not l»e 
he Prime Minister. It is not differences of opinion in 
he Cabinet that is the obstacle. It is the lack of 
iueh a clear manifestation of the determination of a 
esolute majority in the I louse of Commons to force 
he thing through that is the great and indeed the only 
liflieulty. Given such a demonstration, and the 
Cabinet will become the obedient executive of the 
rill of the people. 

The women are not only to have 
ThoDobate one day, hut if they want it two 

tho DivLlon. days, for their long promised and 

often j>o.st|Kmcd debate. As the 
livision will have been taken before these pages reach 
he reader's eye, it is idle to indulge in speculations 
rhich must arrive the day after the fair. But however 


serious and valuable the debate, the importance of 
these July days will depend not upon the 
arguments used by speakers, but by the dividing 
line which will be drawn between the sheep 
and the goats. It will be the valley of decision 
for many a member who has hitherto shilly-shallied 
between conviction and prejudice. “ Under which 
king, Bezonian? Speak, or die!" The last time 
the House divided on the subject there was a majority 
of J79 for the women's vote. But that was a mere 
abstract counsel of perfection. Mr. Shackleton’s Bill 
means business. It will only enfranchise a million 
women, but it demolishes the principle that sex 
should be a bar to the privileges of citizenship. It 
has never l>cen a bar to civic responsibilities and 
national obligations. The one thing to be feared is 
that many will stay away. But the list of the absen¬ 
tees will be as useful as the lists of the Yeas and Nays. 
For it is more imjwrtaiu to detect a coward than it 
is to Know the number of your foes. We can all 
respect a convinced opponent. We only want them 
to come into the ojien to give their votes and to state 
their reasons for the unfuith that is in them. But 
we all despise cowards. And after this division the 
House will be divided into three sections: For 
Woman’s Suffraj. —Against Woman’s Suffrage,— 

and Cowards— 

Women in politics have acted like 
The the effervescing element in a 

Demonstration. seidlit/. |>owder. I hey have made 

things fizz. Last month showed 
that. When they eschew for a moment the militant 
tactics, and pursue a quieter policy, they can still 
introduce welcome elements of novelty and interest 
into the political arena. The great demonstration 
which on Saturday, June 18th, displayed itself in 
miles of streets between the Embankment and the 
Albert Hall, was almost the first affair of its kind that 
was a thing of beauty as well as one of jwnvcr. Flowers 
and bands and emblems and fair women never before 
had been seen in such an expression of public opinion. 
But in this the Suffragists are true to the primal 
instincts of their decorative sex. They beautify what 
they touch alike in the forum and in the drawing¬ 
room. It is not too much to say that the militants 
have done more in the last few years to brighten the 
streets of London with a perpetual succession of new, 
effective and artistic appeals to the ear and the eye 
than have been invented in a generation by the less 
imaginative and more stodgy male. Tin: women hid 
fair to introduce pageantry into politics, and to add 
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elements of art and beauty to the somewhat squalid 
arena of parly conflict. 

Thu Divorce Commission has ad- 
Tho Outcome joumed till October, but before it 
Divorce Enquiry. rose the witness who had the last 

word was Mrs. Ankeis, whose 
evidence as to the divorce law of Norway was 
very remarkable. Norwegian women, she said, arc, 
to a gioat extent, economically independent. 
Marriage is almost always an affair of the heart. 
It is practically dissoluble by consent, but tbe* 
divorce rale of Norway is only 54 jkt ioo.ooo - 
one of the lowest in Europe. I'reeJom of d -..-to, 
said Mrs. Ankers, had been all to tbe good. Ii docs 
not follow, however, that it would work equally well 
in countries where women are not economically 
indf|H*ndent and where marriages are based on 
other grounds than those of allcction. Another 
lady, who bears a Scandinavian name although 
she is British—Miss C. S. JJremncr- sends me sonic 
notes on tbe marriage laws of various commies, 
of which she lias made a digest which ought n» Ik* 
laid before the Ro>al Commission. Miss lbvmncr's 
chief |*oint is that England alone in Eurojjc, will) the 
exception of Greece, which followed the English 
example, disciiminates against the woman in matters 
of divorce. Adultery on either side is a ground for 
divorce in all civilised countries except in England, 
Greece, and in the Colonies which have burned 
their legislation on English models. One thing 
that is quite Hear is that the privileged |iusitioii 
liilhcrto accorded to the English husband to 
commit adulte ry as lie pleased, while still retaining 
mimpnired the )»ossession of full murilul rights o\ei 
>is wife, will disappear. It is not extended tu the 
Scold; husband. If at tin: same lime the kcv. A. W. 
[e[ihson's suggestion were adopted, and adtillen wvre 
.rented as a minimal breach of a civil emit nr* t 
pialifying the ollemler to three: months in gaol on 
he declaration of a decree of divorce, the Divorce 
Jourt judges would not be so busily employed as they 
lave bu n of late. 


The 

Higher Criticism 
before 1110 
Divorce Commission 


The proceedings liefore the Di¬ 
vorce Commission aie the most 
interesting and the most instinc¬ 
tive reading to be found at present 
n tin daily papers. The Daily Tflfgr%ifih doe:, good 
twice in publishing reports almost in f.\ln>o. 
Uuiost every phase of English life and thought finds 
xpressioM there. Who could have expected to find 
lie Commission suddenly transformed into a tribunal 
j decide one of tbe knot'icst problems of tbe higher 


criticism of the New Testament ? But the clergy, ir 
their zeal against divorce, have apparently determined 
to offer up the authority of the Authorised Version af 
a sacrifice upon the altar of indissoluble marriage. 
In Matthew’s Gospel our Cord expressly admit* 
that divorce may be granted for adultery. But the 
word lias apparently gone forth to discredit the 
authenticity of St. Matthew. This is the way in 
which the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Ely set 
about to undermine the confidence of the simple laity 
in tin: sacred text:— 

Whni tliry roiiM.lmti the modr in wlm.li Christ’s sayings 
wen* li.wniiu.il through the memory of many men, through 
oi;ti'ti;ii||iii.|,, and when, further, they took inlo account the 
fait ih.nl His, wools having heeii spoken in Aianmic, li:ul 
n-.i. Iml iIh'iii in a Check ilrt^s they were pirrlu led from 
suppling that they h.ul an exa« t 01 \erlmtini repmt of what 
Chi iit said. <>n tin- most lavomahle theory the olileM manu- 
M**i|>ls might conceivably go I Kirk to llie time of ('oiiolanline. 
T.-.iv were vniMtions of the lexl in the ililleienl 11 ill 1 101 it ien, 
nisi that was just why, in the first place, theyh.nl apply I lie 
iiu'IIkmI of luM01ir.il eriiici.Mii; in tin sceoinl place* they had 10 
apply I lie sciei v ol lexlual eritieUt • 

By a comical blunder tbe Daily Trh$rafil misreports 
“ textual " as “ sexual.'’ " Sexual critii.iMii ” is good. 

Sam Slick once declared it was no 


••Those 

Tnrniil Monks.** 


use arguing theology with some 
| ho pie, b»e; ie.se whenever you 
flooicd them with a text they 
always were ready to prove that the text in question 
was an interpolation by “those: tainnl monks.” 'I'he 
Rev. Dr. Paterson, determined to show that tbe Scotch 
Kirk can go one better than its Anglican sister in 
discrediting the aiilhoiity of the wrillen Word, made 
the following statement to tin: Commission:- - 

\Vh.n < "inM r.iin.-to «|ml with the .(u* si inn nl diviner. lie 
said that m:,ni.i;;,- was indis>nliiblc. The < ImiiiIi siiil, “This 
I- a Inn I wing; we must loi-** it down.'’ Again, ivsi-.ii.hrs 
into lh<- MKiiris and irl.ilions of (In (io>|Nl-, icpn-M tiled 
.Matthew'.is an interior au'lionty. The) had tin. i aiillioiitics 
loi tin- .ilniluh' rule, as against one (01 tin* <x<option. Jiut, 
lut liter, tin- genet a I icmiIi «4 1 ritieal .iii.d\*i-» w.i* that the* (ioqH-l 
uvioidiiig to M.iiilicw was ImhI on two prill, ipal Mimas, viz , 
M.uk, 01 an ratlin iorui of the cnnnnn-:d ho.,k, and an older 
dnetniM-nl usually d«-*ril»n| as the l-ogi.i, whiili was also oin- af 
lli.- 4 i.ir.rs nl l.uke. Sitite, now. lit.- c e< rption was not found 
in Mark, ami simr Luke xvi. iX, w-lmli u,i, prokihly drawn 
liom tin- soiim- s'Hirer as Mailhrw v. ,;i j, was also igmoanl ol 

prsugi-s Mailhrw had 


I 


il, il sji m«i| prolr.dih: that ill 
nukliti.il the- oiiginal ti.ulition. 

“'i'he general result of critical analysis’* is a fine 
phrase, but Dr. Paterson leaves us in doubt as to 
whether Matthew or the Church was the culprit who 
tamp:red with our JwOrd’s sayings. Possibly Sam 
Slick was right, and il was “those tarnal monks” 
aflui all. But who can estimate the extent to which 
this way of getting out of it will undermine the 
confidence of the man in the street in the authority 
of the Scripture, which, after all, is the chief founda¬ 
tion ol his ethical belief? 
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wanls lie rendered yeoman service tc 
the Liberal Party by founding the 
U\stmi utter Gazette after the 1 'ah 
Matt Gazette was sold to Mr. Astor. 
It brought much more honour than 
profit, and he sold out a few years 
bet ore his death. 


The Two Kinds 
or 

Joarnitlisni- 


The late Sir George Newnes. 


Sir Frartk Newnes. 


Sir GoorRO Nownos. 


Very general n gr« t was expressed 
last month when the announce¬ 


ment was made that Sir (Ieorge 
Newnes, Ihe rounder of Tit-Hits, 
the Strand Magazine^ and tins II’ettmintter Gazette, 
had passed away. When I decided to edit the 
Rmrw ok Ki.Mi ws I went to Sir (!• urge Newnes 
and asked him to help me to bring it out. He agreed, 
and he published the first three numbers, Mr. IVarson 
acting as his representative. The rulla'norjlion did 
not Ins* long. Sr (merge was nervous, and was 
much more anxious to see the ki.vn.w 01 Ki\ik*\s 
made a great fmaneial pn>|wriy than to see it 
an indc|H-nden! organ of opinion. Om liist differ- 
enre of opinion was about Mrs. IVsant. I insisted 
U|Mm* publishing among other le tters of congraliila- 
tion and enc ouragement a brief line Irom Mrs. Ilc-sant. 
Sir (Ieorge Newnes declared that if I allowed Mrs. 
Jlesant's name to appear in the Rmr.w it would 
shut the magazine out horn nimibcilcss homes. I 
said in that case the homes would he the loser, hut 
Mrs. Besant’s letter would go in, and it did. Tin* 
second cause that led to our separation was the 
publication of a character sketch of the Times news¬ 
paper, which. Sir (Ieorge, who had up lo that time 
liecn accustomed to the placid waters of Tit-/fits, 
imagined would involve him in litigation: so I paid 
him jCt, 000, and thus ended my partnership of three 
months. Sir (Ieorge, then having si**n the invisi¬ 
bilities of magazine publishing, devoted half a year 
to thinking out the scheme of this Strand magazine, 
which at once became an immense success. Afler- 


1 remember talk¬ 
ing with Sir (Ieorge 
one night at his 
house at Putney 
Heath, when he remniked : “ There 
are. two kinds of journalism. There 
is one which is very magnificent, very 
1 »ower fill, which rebuilds navies, 
makes and unmakes ministries, pre¬ 
vents wars, and passes Acts of 
Parliament. That is your kind ol 
journalism in the I'alt Mall Gazette. 

'I line is another kind of journalism, 
that of 7 //-/ 7 A, which does neve of those things, 
but which does gather in the shekels.” Sir (leorge'a 
subsequent experience proved the soundness 
of his distinction, for although the Westminster 
Gazette under his able management rendered great 
service to the rountiy and the Empire, it did not 
gather in the shekels. Sir (Ieorge, like myself, was 
the son of a Congregational minister, and wag 
educated at Silcoates School, near Wakefield, where 
a younger brother of his and myscll were school 
fellows together. lie was a good Liberal ol 
the old school, hut his chief distinction lies in his 
having been the pioneer of the lit-Hits species 
of weekly publieation. It was in his office that 
Ilarmsworth and Pearson learned the tricks of tlieii 
trade. 

It sc* ms hut the. other day that 
1 bad tea with Mr. (loldwin Smith 
in the beautiful grounds which 
surround his house at Toronto, 
and now the English-speaking world is lamenting his 
death. lie was not merely a brilliant writer, but one 
c.f the most courageous and independent ol politica 
thinkers. lie was in many ways opjmsed tc 
the prevailing tendency of his tunes. He was 
probably the first great Englishman, ccrtainl) 
the last great prominent man in Canada, whe 
advocated the Union of the !>ominions will 
the Republic. He was strongly opposed tc 
Women's Suffrage, and his later years wore some 
what darkened by a gloomy sense of the decay ol 
faith in the immortality of the soul. Had he been 


Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
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rholograph by\ \Dixon. 

The late Mr. Goldwin Smith. 


younger he 
might have 
plucked up cour¬ 
age by taking 
part in the 
studies which 
are destined to 
re-establish faith 
in the immor¬ 
tality of tin.* soul 
on a scientific 
basis. He left 
an estate 
at ^200.000 to 
the (Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, of which 
he was formerly 
Professor. In 
his will he states 
that he did this 


Anulo-Canadian Publicist. to pay his rc- 


spect to the 

memory of Ezra Cornell and to show his attach¬ 
ment as an Englishman to the Union of the two 
branches of our race on this continent with each 
other and with their common mother. 


I should fail signally in a duty 


which 1 owe alike to an old friend 
Sir Henry Lunn. anJ , 0 , h( . W|)r|d #l | argl . j, 1 did 

not j>ay my tribute to the services 
which have just won lor Dr. Henry Lunn the honour 
of knighthood. Dr. Lunn is one of those men for 
whom a knighthood is the most appropriate of all 
honours. For he has ever been a knightly soul, 
constantly riding on some perilous quest, from which 
he has emerged, time alter time, bruised and haltered 
and wounded sore, but never daunted or disheartened. 
It was he who carried out the series of pilgrimage 
picnics to the Alps, where the long debates on the 
Reunion of Christendom led directly to the union of 


the Free Churches. It was he who initiated and 


carried through, partiy at his own expense and 
entirely by bis own zeal, the series of international 
visits between munici|>al authorities of England, 
Germany and other countries which have added so 
much to the mutual knowledge of the nations and 
ihe mutual respect of their citizens. Some day when 
John Hull recognises seriously the duty of acting as 
International Host to the* stranger that is within his 
gate, Sir Henry Lunn will, I hope, find office in his 
proper sphere. 


The World Protestant Missionary 

Missionary inference Confcicncc, held under the pre- 
In Romo. sidency of Mr. J. K. Mott, at 
Edinburgh, last month, was a very 
great success. It has been very largely an American 
Conference, but all the Protestant Churches were 
represented, including such Anglicans as Bishop Gore. 
The Guardian^ in a remarkable article, says that the 
majority of the Conference represented a body of 
belief which is non-Anglican, but which is the greatest 
and most evangelising lorcc in the world to-day. 
“The missions so far outnumber all Anglican 
missions that we arc becoming almost a negligible 
quantity. The level of their training of work eft* for 
the mission field has been siren to be far higher and 
the curriculum far wider than most of the Anglican 
ideals." A Continuation Committee has been 
ap|>ointcd for the purpose of giving form and 
energy to future joint action on the outside mass of 
heathenism and Iwbarism. 

June brought its full quota of the 
temporal.* setbacks in tin; shape 

Temporary Setbacks. ... , .. 

ol accidents to airships and aero¬ 
planes, which seem only to stimu¬ 
late the determination to achieve the final conquest 
of the air. The first great Zeppelin passenger airship 
came to grief disastrously on its second voyage. Its 
first trip down the Rhine was achieved with complete 
success. The passengers were delighted. The great 
airship answered to her helm as if she hail been a 
liner on the sea, her motors worked jurfcctly, she 
kept her time, and landed her pas>cngers without the 
slightest difficulty. Encouraged by this initial success, 
the second voyage was arranged lor Ihe benefit of the 
Press. There was a high wind blowing, and prudence 
would have counselled the postponement of the 
experimental trip, hut it was decided lo chance it, 
and Ihe Dcuhchland started from Diisscldorf with 
twenty-eight passengers on board, twenty of whom 
were journalists. The wind increased, first one 
motor and then the other broke down, and after nine 
hours’ desperate struggle with Ihe gale, petrol ran 
short, and at last the huge crnli clashed dowq into the 
Teulob( rger Forest Fortunately no lives were losti 
but the airship was a complete wreck. Nothing 
daunted by this mischance, a new airship is at once 
to be reconstructed on the same lines. In the mean¬ 
time an ambitious project is receiving much attention 
for crossing the Atlantic by airship and aeroplane. 
The airship would follow the route taken by 
Columbus, and cross the Atlantic by way ol 
Tencriffc or the Canary Islands; the aeroplane would 
attempt to cross from Iceland to labrador. The 
result of the project is not yet achieved. 
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The International Conference, 
which has been sitting for some 
time in Paris for the puqtose of 
regulating the invasion of the air, 
has adjourned its sittings until < )ctohcr, its memUrs 
all being pledged to solemn secrecy. It is interesting, 
however, that they h:lvd agreed as to the necessity 
for subjecting all aerial craft to tH regulations 
that govern ships on the high seas. They arc to he 
registered anil maiked in such a way as to lie easily 
identified, they are to carry something analogous to 
shqts’ log-books, and severe |>ounities arc to lie 
enacted lor breach of regulations. It is also 
reportal that the Conference intends to projiosc 
that airships should only cross the frontiers of 
Slates at certain specified |>oints; that they shall 
report themselves to the Customs officers, which 
would he stationed to receive them, examine their 
papers, and give them a permit to proceed. All 
this maiks the natural but futile effort to prevent the 
inevitable result of aerial navigation. The control of 
sea shijis is easy as compared with the attempt to 
control airships. The seaship can only discharge 
cargo at a port or harliour, of which there are very 
few, and vessels can lie easily watched. An airship 
nan cross the frontier at any point without let or 
hindrance, and it can descend anywhere within the 
area of the whole territory of the foreign State. 
Hence I hold with M. von Acl1rc11tl1.1l llu* opinion that 
airships xvill inevitably wipe out frontiers, and must 
necessitate the entire reconstruction of the whole 
international problem. 


The Conquest 
or 

the Air. 


For 

tho Federation 

or 

the World. 


The Americans once more have 
taken I he lead in iht movement 
for the federation of the world. 
It is hut right and projier that 
they should do so, for they nic the onlv great nation 
that has based its constitution on the federal principle. 
In asking the world to federate, the. Americans 
are only asking others to do what they have already 
done themselves. The latest move on their part has 
been the ] Missing by Congress of the following Joint 
Resolution :— 


‘lo nutiioiisc llu* 3 p|Miinlinrn' of a commission in relation to 
universal peace Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives ol llie United Stales of America in Congress 
assembled, Ilia! a <onnm*si*>n ol live member* l«c appointed by 
llir President *.f the Unin <1 Staus to consider I lie expediency 
nf utilising existing international agencies lor I lit- purpose of 
limiting the armaments of the nation* of the world by inter¬ 
national agreement, and of constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international force for tin* preservation of universal 
peace, ami to consider and rqiort uj>on any other means to 
diminish the expenditures of government for military purposes 
and to lessen the prohahililii-* of war. 

This resolution is based tt|H»n two propositions—one 
submitted by Mr. llarlholdt, the other by Mr. Bennett 
Mr. Bartholdi’s proposal contained the following 
clause, which was not accepted by Congress, instruct¬ 
ing tlie Commission:— 

Second. To report to Congrew, ax soon as practicable, a 
draft of articles of a federation limited to the maintenance of 


peace, through the establishment of an International C'nu 
having power 10 determine by decree all controversies In-twcr 
nations, and to enforce execution of its decrees by the arms ■ 
the federation, such arms 10 lie provided to the federation nu 
controlled roldy by it. 

** Safely, but Slow; * original idea was that tl' 
they Stumble Commission of Rive should Ik? set 
who ^ roving round llu* world urgir 

Bun Fast.** u|»on the attention of othi 

Governments the fact that relief from the burden 1 
armaments could only he obtained by the cstahlisl 
ment of an international federation. This has bee 
abandoned—and wisely abandoned--for tho presen 
Before undertaking a missionary nposlolate to ntht 
nations, the l nit.*.I Stales Government must devol 
some thought to the details of the gospel to L 
preached by the missionaries. The icsolution * 
jiasscd is limited to a consideration at Washington t 
a Commission of hive as to what liest enn be dor 
lo promote the ends in view. For the c osts of th 
Commission Congress has voted ^2,000. Preside! 
Taft is re|K>rted to have staled that he intends \ 
ofler Mr. Roosevelt the president.)’ of this (.‘om mis tic 
of Consideration. The sco|k: of its inquiries is wic 
e'.ough to satisfy the ambition ol great Cies.tr liimsel 
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A Snapshot at Ascot 

TIic Ascot meeting was described as ** Black Ascot," as rve 
man ami woman who-attended tl"? races was in deep mournin 
In this photograph Lord Kosclwry is shown with his daughtc 
the Counters of Crewe. 
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ALMIGHTY GOI>, who rulcst over all the kingdoms *»f the wnrM, anil HK|of them according to thy good pleasure ; 
We yiclil Thee unfeigned thanks, for that thou hast Urn plc.iM-d to place thy Servant our Sovereign l.oril, King GiiOkGF.. npon 
Ihe Throne of Ihis K«*alin. Ia*t thy wisdom U* his guide, and let thine arm strengthen him ; lei justice, truth, and holiness, let 
peace and love, and all llnno virtues that adorn the t 'hrislian Profession, flourish in his days; direct all his counsels and 
endeavours to thy glory, and Ihe welfare of his people ; and give us grace In oU-y him cheerfully and willingly for conscience 
fake; tlial neither 0111 sjiilul passions, nor our private inn-rests, may disappoint his cares for the ptihlick good ; let him always 

C wess the heaiis ol Ins |K «»ple, that lliey may never U- wauling in honour to Iris J'erson, anil dutiful submission to his* Authority ; 

his ]{ eign U *ng an«l prosperous, and ciowu him with immortality in the life to come; through Jesus Christ our l«onL 
A Mel/, /'hirer /.-/ //.» M.i/e*fr the A///,- or Jet cd Ar the I'rivr f unci I to A e me-/ in nil, hutches and r/a/s/j in England and IVaffb 
and in th< town of Hero v< k-nfstu - "1 'xoca/ either on the day oj ih* funeral or on the most eom>enient day within the otfave. 


T HIS unfeigned thanks which were ordered by ihe 
I’rivy Council to he tendered lo Almighty Hod 
lor placing King (lootgo on the Throne 
have* in many cases been promised by that gr.iti'a-V 
which is cynically attributed to n lively suise of 
favours to come, rather than any vivid consciousness 
of the boon which has been conferral u|x>n us. Fof 
there is nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, 
by shutting our eyes lo tin* fact that no small number 
of llis Majesty’s most loyal lieges thanks to the 
Insistent circulation of groundless calumnies--have 
felt anything but in the grateful mood prescribed by 
the I’rivy Council. .Now, in order that there may I hi 
no pretence or disguise, about the matter, 1 will 
frankly avow that oil** chief object «*f the writing of 
this Character Sketch is to set out what I \erily 
believe to be good and snflicieiil reasons for joining 
without reserve in jictition directed to Ih* used by 
the I’rivy Council. 

It is rather a thankless office, I admit. l‘.ut the 
thing has cot to be done, no matter how unpleasant 
the consciitu nces may lie lo the doer. 1 have 
printed tin: prayer ordered to he usi d in chinches 
and chajK-ls expressing the unfeigned thank> ol 
the worshipped lor the accession of (icorgi. V. but 
prayers ol a very different kind were being oil ud 
up both publicly to Almighty (iod and privately to 
the King himself. I have been told of weH-mcaning 
but ill-inlormcd ]x.i.>ons who, instead of addi.-ss- 
ing the Throne of Grace in tin: hope that they 
might thereby indirectly effect a reformation in the 
supposed habits of King George, addressed them¬ 
selves diieclly lo the King himself, imploring him to 
forswear the intoxicating cup. JVsiilcs thefle two 
classes of petitioners there exists a still larger section 
of the cominunily which takes little slock in ihe elli- 
cacyof prayer, but which is none the less convinced 
of the truth of the jxipular scandal as to flu. alleg'd 
intemperance of thcii new Sove reign. 

Hans Hi .m.inn, Ih ultcn ih» prn>rr and • 
lie opr 11 lib li|>» i.cl In* i» flv sail I lAiim 

Tht* circulation of the • * slanders the 
which their circulation ha., v.auscd hav.- already been 
publicly referred lo by hr. Russell Wakefield (Dean 


of Norwich), who in the course of an address to a 
congregation of Friendly Society members at Nor¬ 
wich said : “ We have now upon the throne a King 
who, to my personal knowledge, is a man ofJntcnsc 
self-sacrifice and high character. Against nun one 
has heard In ought two accusations, brought, as I 
think, by tli.it part of society which is no society at 
all; but these things percolate down, and it is just as 
"'ell that when speaking before a mass ol people one 
should give the lie to those two accusations. 

“In the first place, the King is sometimes accused 
of insobriety. You may take i' from me on un¬ 
doubted authority that that is a libel. As far as bis 
close friends have noticed him he has never been 
intcmjicrutc throughout his life, hut,'on llu: contrary, 
K more a man who oven from the |mint ol view of 
health has to lie abstemious, and who has no desire 
to Ih'. anything : <ulse. I want you, generous-headed 
men, when you hear some light, stupid talk with 
regard to this irreverence to om King, lo say with 
absolute confidence that there is not a more sober, 
temjK-ratc, <|iiict-hving man in this country ilia King 
(«corgi*. 

i% The other accusation is still more unworthy. It 
is that prior to his marriage he had what is called 
a secret or morganatic marriage, with children by it. 
That is abs iluti !y, root and branch, an untruth. lie 
has now undertaken the greatest rcsjionsihililies which 
any man < .n undertake, anil I ask for him justice, 
lair dealing, confidence, loyally, and love in his task.” 

It is only because the ciiculation of this calumny is 
so grave a matter that l venture to face, die conse¬ 
quences of boldly grappling with this infamous false¬ 
hood. The whole story is a lie from beginning to* end 

a lie which, considering all things, may well 
Ih* branded as infernal. It is a cowardly lie, 
because it is one which its viitun is jiowerlcss lo 
ie c ut If anyone were to say the things about his 
huuher, baker or candlcstick-makcr dial are I icing 
said on all sides about the King, he would be liable 
to be brought up with a sharp mm before a Criminal 
Court to answer fora malicious defamation ol charge 
ter, or slander, or criminal libel, Uut because the 
calumniated jierson happens to be our Sovereign laird 
the King, no such remedy is available. And as 
no one likes to face the odium of nailing such pain¬ 
fully offensive lies lo the counter, they are allowed to 
|*ass into general curreney, and are accepted as 
gospel truth by the man in the street 
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THE PKNA 1 .TY FOR TKLLING THIS TRUTH. 

When I made in the Daily News a guarded remark 
is to the abstemious habits of King George, an old 
subscriber and Hcl|ier wrote to me as follows:-- 

l'lcase have my name ii-mov'd from llu- li>i ol Ki-vikw or 
Reviews Helpers. I shouhl liave thought your siaialiiig ns a 
journalist wsim Mich as to rentier it iinncecvaiy for you to wntc 
>udi tlmikryish uiul untruthlul arlieir* as that on the Kill" in 
1 1 * Daily Ni-ws. I can no longer truM in the sincerity of your 
writings. 

It is rather hard lines to be tried and condemned 
for latk of sincerity merely beta use your evidence as 
to a matter of fact does not coincide witli current 
rumour. 

^ J.OKD KOSEBKRY’s TESIIUONY - 

A week alter I bad Uirne tnv lestimony Lord 
Rosebery, shaking from the eluseness of a life¬ 
long intimac) to which I can lay no claim, s|M»ke 
faf more emphatically than I had ventured to do. 
Speaking of t ie character of George V., he said : • 

K ims In I a | urc, healthy, un*l ulHniiioit' litr ; In- t- up*** I 
ikl and a goml father, lie mil exhibit 011 the Thiulic 
ilomcslic 'iilurs Aliich are- dear to this countr). 

Lord Rose bet V, it will be objected, is a courtier,, and 
that a courtier who will not serve his King does not 
know the ARC of his jtroltrssioii. 

—A.N'h THAI* to nillKKS. 
lint when you find that e veryone who knows tne 
King personally, who lias lived with him in his own 
I louse, who has dined with him, travllcd with him, 
duil with him, says the same thing, why should it be 
assumed that they, one and all, are of the brother¬ 
hood of Ananias ? Here, lor instance, is testimony 
jtliiled in the Sa!unlay re as liavn \\ lieen sent 

the |Killer by one who knows him and is the last man 
lo llatier:— 

I tan nsiify in lus -ourlisy, "rarnRiMirv*. and kiiHlm-tf. lit¬ 
is of lilt- very Ih->I typeul Kngli-li ;;cnlit iii.m Ibai ‘ kum%, liartl- 
ivniking, )>um>lakihg and m-houn in thing In- m-u hi* band 
In ; a sluing mail without a doubt, anti will* a will «»f Iii> own. 
A motlel lu-.ul ol a model I'.ligli-Ji )i«mih-. In fail, from what I 
hear and limn wliai I know. I ant < onfiUent ut- nrol have nu 
misgivings abnul llur Inline solar a> out new King i> concerned. 

SMOKE FROM HEI.L KIKE. 

Yet, notwithstanding all Ibis, calumniators will no 
doubt go on re|H-ating their calumnies and imagina¬ 
tive gossipers will go on embroidering the original 
slander until the general public will be convinced 
that theic is something in it alter all. “ There is no 
smoke without lire,” etc., that jx-stilcnt verdic t of 
uncharitable, smug self-complacency, which forgets 
that sometimes the smoke is from a conflagration 
which, in old scriptural phrase, has been set on fire 
from hell. 

WHAT ARK THE FACTS? 

The question is a simple one of fact Is it, or is 
not a fact, that King George is a |»cr.son of intern- 
|>eratc habits? Or is he, as laird Rosebery and 
the Dean of Norwich have proclaimed, a man of 
exemplary life ? 


It is very unpleasant to raise the question, but as 
it has l»een raised it must be. settled once for all. 

The fierce light that beats about a throne renders 
concealment inqiossible. The King lives Irom early 
morn to dewy eve in tlu* constant glare of publicity. 
He, if any man, may Ik* said l*» live in a glass 
case, where lie is constantly under the observation of 
curious and observant eves. 

it will surprise many i* oplc—probably the majority 
of his subjects—to know that the King has always 
been remaikable for the punctuality and unfailing 
regularity with which he has always |>erformed all his 
functions, lie has kept all his appointments, and has 
kept them on time. Nor has there ever been, so far as 
I can asm tain after a ligorous examination of the 
stories current, even the shadow of a foundation for 
the cruel calumny of which lie has been the subject 

AN AllSIFHlOl'K SOVEREIGN. 

I will go further and say that, so far as can be 
ascertained, so far from being given to intemperance, 
George V. is probably tin: most abstemious King 
who has ever ascended the English throne. I do 
not ay that be is a Good Templar or a Rechabitc, 
or a pledged teetotaler. Rut 1 do say with con¬ 
fidence, on the authority of men who know him 
intimately, who liave lived with him, dined with him, 
supped with him, that, although he sometimes takes a 
glass of wine, his usual beverages are distilled or 
mineral water, and milk. Some have gone so far as 
to assure me that he has not allowed a drop of alcohol 
to cross his lij»s lor two years. That is an exaggera¬ 
tion. Others profess lo have seen him take a nightcap 
of whisky and soila. Rut tlu: evidence of those who 
know him In-st is that there is not a man more 
abstemious in the use of intoxicants among all the 
millions who own his sway. 

an Kxrr.ic'ir and dei inue assurance. 

IIow the legend can have arisen I cannot say. 
l*'or the usual suggestion that he may have sworn off 
lately is put out of court by the positive assurances 
which I have received from those who have known 
him from his youth up. lie has never been given to 
excess of any kind. lie was not given to excess 
either as a youth when at sea. or as a man. When 
he entered upon his public duties he was not even 
under temptation to drink. He did not like 
it, and it did not like him. A little light wine at 
lunch or dinner, and sometimes a thimbleful ol 
whisky with soda-water or milk afterwards, consti¬ 
tute the maximum of his jKit.itions. And as he it 
now, so he has been all his life—sober, temperate, 
abstemious. As for his wife, it is so obvious that 
her name is added lo the story merely lor decorative 
pur|K»ses, that it is unnecessary to say more than that 
in her case, as in his, the libel is utterly without 
foundation, or even a shadow of foundation, in tact. 

Ajwrl from these statements, which I make on the 
authority of peisonal friends of my own who liave 
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never deceived me in their lives, and who are in a 
position to sjnak with first-hand knowledge, there 
are certain fai ls known to everyone which absolutely 
disprove the current calumny. 

A FIRST-CLASS SHOT. 

The King is famous as being one of the l»est shots 
in the kingdom. TIr Marquis of Ripon is said to l>e 
his only roinjicer. The following paragraph, which 
appeared in the limes of November 26th, 190*;, is 
one of many similar records of the sureness of his 
aim and the steadiness of his arm. After describing 
how the I'rince Ingan shooting on the I.ymore 
coverts ol the I'owis Castle preserves, the n*|x>rter 
proceeds:— 

before luneli liis Royal Highness hail brief Imt capital s|»ort 
ni & ili.roy with wild l«»wl. liming ilw afternoon tin* |'lH > asinU 
gave 1 teller spoil, and al KotkK> stand the Primenl.me dro|>|Nil 
one Immlml and leu bird-. Hi-Royal Highness has Iiccu ill 
particularly gmul lorm in I’onisland. In hi* maivelloits over¬ 
head shooling on Wed ties* lay lie achieved the remarkable (cat 
of having four dead biids in Hie air at oner. Liiiploying one 
barrel, lie killed a bird sixly yards high. Cliauging hi-gun ami 
firing the rigid and lell bands, lie again killed, ami Indore the 
first bird was |« n yaitl* Irom the ground lie had again dunged 
ItiR gun, fired, and killed. The total lug yesterday was 
1,150. 

Without being particularly enamoured with the 
wholesale slaughter of battue shooting, it is obvious 
that if the stories about the Prince had been true he 
could no urore have acquitted himself in the above 
fashion with the birds than a great surgeon could 
perform an operation for appendicitis if he had sjicnt 
the previous evening in a debauch. Sir Frederick 
Treves used to say that an o|>crator should never 
smoke even so much as a single cigarette. Men in 
hard training never drink, and the King could no 
more keeji up his rare proficiency with the gun or the 
rifle than he could wear the Crown of England if he 
were to be the man that malignant gossip represents. 

A REMINISCENCE OK CKOKGK JV. 

It maybe said that George IV. was a man who 
did wear that crown, and who was distinguished for a 
remarkable absence of all the virtues. That is Iruc ; 
but the answer to that is that, as the third George 
lost us the American colonies, the fourth George very 
nearly lost 11s the English monarchy. It is difficult 
for us to realise the contempt into which “ the First 
Gentleman of Europe” brought the Crown, hut the 
following extract from the Times leader on his demise 
affords us an illuminating glimpse into the past:— 

The irulli Ls, however,—and it speak* volumes about the 
man—that there never was an individual less regretted by hi* 
fellow creatures than this deceased King. What eye has wqit 
for him ? What heart has In axed one throb of unnirn\;nary 
narrow? If (it urge IV. ever had aMrirml -a devoted blend— 
iu any rank of lile, we protest that the name of him or her has 
not yet 'catlied us. An inveterate voluptuary, especially if he 


l»e an artificial }>crson, Ls of all known beings the most selfish 
Selfishness is the charnel-house of the afFeclicms. Nothing 
more remains to be said or done about (ieorge IV. but to pay— 
as we must—for his profusion; and lo luin his !>ad example tc 
some account hy tying up the hand* of those who come uftei 
him in w hat concerns the public money. 

Contrast that utterance with the obsequious devo¬ 
tion which, before the late King died, led a Lilxjral 
and Nonconformist publisher lo recall the whole issue 
of the Contemporary Review because an anonymous 
writer had ventured to say that the nation was disajs 
pointed at tin* failure, “due cither lo misfortune or to 
fault,” of the well-meant efforts of King Edward to 
avert the present Constitutional crisis. Times have 
changed, and we have changed with them. 

A STOKV OK MR. CARKKCIK. 

When Mr. Carnegie and the present King met y at 
Stepney on the occasion of the n|>ening of one of the 
inr.rmerablc libraries which Mr. (Carnegie ha* strewn 
over the face of the English-speaking world, the Kfhg, 
then I’rinee of Wales, with more recklessmss than 
might have I teen exacted hum an ex-naval com¬ 
mander in the neighbourhood of lurking torpedoes, 
ventured to chaff the author of “Triumphant Demo¬ 
cracy” uj>on the disadvantages of the Republican 
system, which left citizens in constant doubt as to who 
would he the head of the Executive. Was not the 
world coming more and move lo appreciate the 
advantage of the stability and continuity secured hy 
the hereditary monarchy t “ Sir," said Mr. Carnegie, 
“ if you will look al the portraits ol tlu: men who 
have tilled the presidential office in the United Stales 
l>elwcen (ieorge Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
and then turn to those of the Sovereigns who in the 
same |>eriod filled the English throne, you will not 
find that the Americans have any reason to regret 
their adoption of the elective principle.” 

UKOkCK iv. IMPOSSIULK TO-1MN. 

No such ]>crson as the fourth (ieorge would 
he tolerated in Windsor or in Uuckiiigham l’alace. 
(^lueen Victoria and King bid ward have accus¬ 
tomed us to a different kind of monarch, ami 
have set a standard to which the fifth George is 
certain to conform, being prcdis|>oscd thereto by 
heredity, inclined thereto by Icnqiciumenl, impelled 
thereto by a long course of education, inspired 
thereto by the example of his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, ami hound over thereto by the clearest 
possible conviction that any deviation therefrom 
would he a foul crime against the State which would 
inevitably entail a vacancy on the Throne. 

T11E MALTA MARRIAGE. 

The lying legend of the King’s intemiierancc is 
sometimes deftly mixed up with another falsehood 
which is of even more ancient date. Nearly every¬ 
body in any general company will tell you more or 
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less circumstantial stories of how Prince George was 
married to an Admiral’s daughter at Malta at a lime 
when he never expected to be called to the Throne. 

'Hie admiral is sometimes Admiral S-, Admiral 

T-, or Admiral 1/-. The marriage is declared 

to be canonically valid,as it was celebrated, so the slory 
goes, in the. English church by an Anglican chaplain 
in the presence of the whole ship’s company, under 
whose crossed swords the young couple, who 
had just been made man and wife in contraven¬ 
tion of the Royal Marriage Act, walked in bridal 
procession from the church. By this marriage, 
which is represented as one of jxissionate affec¬ 
tion on both sides, the storytellers declare 
the King has had two children, and they were all 
living as happily as little birds in a nest when the 
death of his elder brother confronted Prince George 
with the horrible necessity of committing bigamy, 
according to the law of the Church, in order to 
provide the Empire with an heir who would be 
legitimate under the provisions of the Royal Marriage 
Act. The Queen Alexandra, in this elaborated 
romance, is said to have flung herself with tears 
at the feet of Queen Victoria, imploring that relent¬ 
less old lady to waive the objection to a marriage 
with a subject. Put she implored in vain. 'Hie 
Malta marriage was ignored. The Admiral’s daughter 
and her two children were banished to sonic remote 
fastness in the wilds of Scotland, sometimes 
described as a lunatic asylum, where alter a lime 
the unhappy lady died. Accoiding to some versions, 
her father had previously committed suicide. Put 
twice in every year the King is allowed to visit his 
two first-born children, who, however, are carefully 
hidden from the prying search of the curou.v. 

TI1K 1‘KkMSIKNCY OF TIIK FAIU.h. 

1 was reminded of the jiersistencc of this extra¬ 
ordinary effort of the creative imnginati .11 of my 
countrymen by a sudden summons to the telephone a 
Jay or two after the late King’s death. The call 
came from a London rorresjKmdcnt who had just 
received an imperative cable from liis »cws|ia]H:r in 
Chicago ordering him to proceed at once to Scotland 
(o “find out all about the new King’s two children by 
his morganatic wife, to see them il possible, and send 
on the story.’’ He appealed to me to give him some 
ulue that might aid him in his quest. 1 replied, “ Do 
you think that I can for a moment admit that there 
uver was a morganatic marriage, or that there arc any 
such children ? I know of none such. Further, I 
went into the whole story seventeen years ago, and 
received the most positive assurances from the late 
King Edward that there was not a word of truth in 
the whole legend.” 

A MALTKSIC MYTH. 

But the story persists, down even to this day. The 
imaginary daughter of one of the three Admirals who 
contracted the imaginary marriage was cutTcntly 
rej>orted to have been in St. George’s Chai»cl witness¬ 
ing the second marriage or the late funeral. 


Hearing the story repeated from mouth tc 
mouth—the charitable excusing the marriage as a 
venial fault, the censorious saying all manner ol 
things about one law for kings and another lor their 
subjects— I thought il well to look up my old letters 
to sec how the matter was left by my investigation. 
I found that my attention had been first called tc 
the mailer by a letter received from a correspondent 
in Oxford, whose name and address need not be 
given here, which ran as follows : — 

Oxford, July 91I1. 1S03. 

Dear Sir,—T am approaching you tut a sliungu *»ubi.xl, and 
yet a subject to which yon can lie no ••liangcr, and tills is the 
unpleasant rumours dial arc in circulation on every side roganb 
ing Prince George. You haw no doubt licuid the report that 

he » already married to a niece of Admirals-, il is add— 

and that he i* the father of two child ten by this lady. Jj this 
rumour is irur % it i> quite time lor the English people to speak 
out and lo make il clear 1 h.it such wickedn.ss as legalised 
bigamy will not l>e tolerated in the Royal Family or elsewhere. 

You are ihe only mail in England whom f cm approach 011 
this subject and approach in Ihe Ii«.|h* that you may lie 
induced to examine into these reports, and, in case you find 
them without foundation, to put iui end to their vile cnlumiiid 
on our Royal Family ; but if on the other hand you find them 
to Ire well founded and true—well, in that case 1 need not 
Miggest to Mr. Stead the .nurse most smliil.lc to adopt. 1 in is I 
..nly assure )«»u that you will have ihe bulk of righluiiiided 
English jicople at youi Lick in liny righteous attack you may 
make on the immoral and irreligious action of the Queen in 
this matter. 

I mill ho|»e, however, that your investigations will prove the 
rumour to Ire a groundless slander. 

1 will not a|H»logi*e foi bringing this subject bcioic you, foi 
the moral intrr«-,ts of the nation are 111 sonu nieasuic a cliargi 
committed to the great journalist- ol oui time, and in ar 
eqircial degree to the funnel Editor of the Jail Mall (iazelte, 
and present Editor of the RKVIKW uK Kkvii:\vs.- Very 
faithfully yours, 

KIDICUI.KD AT WINDSOR. 

I was in corres|iomlcnc.e at that time with Lady 
Ponsonby, wife of Sir Henry lYmsonby, who for sc 
many years was the trusty and well-beloved private 
secretary of Queen Victoria. 1 sent the above letter 
on to Lady I’onsonby with this covering letter:— 

I enclose you a letter which J have received to-day from 
Oxh.nl. I have lavn hothci.il a good deal by similar inquiries, 
I do not like to lake any nonce ol them, U«au-e I would prefci 
very much to ignore the whole subject, but now that we have 
the re|*«rt, instead of sub-iding, In ing revived, with particular? 
as to the name and idaii.Miship ol the lady, I think it most 
desirable that the story should be officially denier) if there is nu 
truth in il, as 1 am bound, of ouisc, to suppose is the case. 

l,ady Ponsonby replied, saying that she had never 
before heard of the rumour. She therefore handed 
my letter on to Sir Henry, asking him to write 
a memorandum lo explain what was his opinion. 
She enclosed the memorandum, which is as follows :— 

Windsor 1‘nstlo, 

July nth, 1803. 

Mr. Stra.l lias prudently made his corie-|H»ndcnt, f 10111 an 
Oxford College, anonymous so I cannot say w belli. r lie ha. 
ever been convicted of bigamy or other crimes but I am pei- 
feetly convinccl that the Duke of Yolk is as innocent ol that 
offence ax Mr. Stead. 

The wlory of hix early marriage upjvaicd in the Star «»m'c 
months ago, but wax dropped as too ridiculous. Mr. Stead may 
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remember stories of the i’riucc of Wale* being married before 
he wedded the Prince#* -aud similar talcs are told of all the 
Royal Family. Prim •* Christian was for years accused of having 
a wife and large family in Germany, and two years ago me 
heard an extraordinary romance about Prince Albert Victor. The 
Prince* Iui|H.*ri.il of I* ranee left a family, it was said, to succeed 
to the Flench Crown. 

Pul it really would be interesting if the present story were 
worked out and not left to future generations as our |>rcdeer>>or 
left to us the marvellous stories of Hannah l.iglitfool, who 
never existed, and Princess Olive, who, 1 think, got into the 
law Court some thirty years ago. 

There arc plenty of Perkin Warbecks always going about, or 
were when 1 was younger, but nothing has astonished me more 
tlmn that a incmhei of a College at Oxford on scene rumour 
which has leached him should accuse a woman of b hi,; an 
immoral and irreligious supporter of bigamy. 

llt.NKY T. Po\S!»xi;Y. 

1 wrote in reply, acknowledging the memorandum, 
adding, “ 1 entirely agree: with Sir Henry in thinking 
that it would he interesting if ‘the present story were 
worked out and not left to future generations.* I 
need not say how glad l should be if we could find 
jj»' out exactly how the story arose which has gained 
such widespread credence.” 

IIKNIEII IIV KINO P.HWARD. 

Acting in accordance with the opinion thus 
expressed, 1 submitted to a mutual friend a series of 
questions to the late King, who was then l'rince of 
Wales. They wore veiy precise, categorical, and 
covered Ihc whole ground from A to Z. The King, 
then as always, was very courteous, and expressed 
his utmost readiness to go into the whole matter. 
In reply 1 received a most categorical, definite, 
emphatic repudiation of the whole story. He 
denied absolutely the story of the alleged 
marriage, morganatic or otherwise. He asked, not 
unnaturally, il the l’rince were married, as was 
alleged, where was the marriage register, and who 
was the clergyman that performed the illegal cere¬ 
mony? If the lady in question was an Admiral's 
daughter, could it he believed that her father toler¬ 
ated a clandestine marriage conducted in defiance of 
the law without the knowledge of the Prince's 
parents? Hi: also pointed out the various cither 
inheient impiol abilities of the stoiy, and finally gave 
me his most positive assuiancc that the story was a 
lie from beginning io end, and, what is more, a lie so 
ridiculous that it could not impose upon anyone with 
the slightest knowledge of the Royal Family, or of 
the Navy or of the Church. 

Atisuj.uifci.v wiiiiotrr any kdiinjjatjon. 

Since then 1 have made further inquiries and have 
been satisfied in my own mind that there is not and 
has never been any foundation for the story When 
the marriage with Princes*, May w;es announced, il.i 
Archbishop of Canterbury was snowed under with 
letters of protest from ail\parts of the world where 
the legend of the Malta marriage had penetrated. 
How could he, how dared he make himself a 


party to such a crime in the eyes of God and o 
man ? Such was the question asked in evcr-incrcasinp 
crescendo of virtuous indignation. The answer i: 
obvious. The Archbishop and the other clergy 
who were to take jiart in the ceremony coulc 
not, and dare not, officiate in celebrating 
what would have licen a bigamous union. The) 
made Uie most minute investigations into the 
whole story. They pursued every clue that was 
offered them. They asked everyone who professed 
to believe the story to state the grounds of their belief 
and then they carefully pursued the trail of testimony 
till they ran the legend to earth. I am assured b) 
one who himself took part in the investigation that 
although they investigated patiently every scrap ol 
evidence they never could get nearer to first-hand 
evidence than that somebody's cousin had been them 
and had seen the ceremony performed. Iiut despite 
all their searchings, they never could come upon $at 
cousin himself. Somebody’s cousin, who was every¬ 
body's cousin, never could be located. He remained 
to tlie end, as he remains to-day, impersonal, impalp- 
able, the mysterious unknown, who is responsible for 
the (laternity of the most amazing falsehood of modern 
times. 

The Primate did not |>erform the ceremony without 
having taken every conceivable jwins to ascertain tin 
facts from the King himself. The late King and 
Queen Victoria were absolutely certain there was no 
truth in the tale, and the King always ridiculed the 
story as one of the most absurd of all fables. In the 
course-of thesearrhiepiscopal and episcopal and clerical 
investigations the investigators were satisfied from the 
unanimous testimony of the naval olficers who served 
with the King in the Mediterranean at the time 
when the alleged marriage look plat e, not merely 
that there n* vei had Ix.en a marriage, but that there 

never had bee*, a Itaiuon of any kind with Miss S-, 

or anyone else, and that there I ore there could not 
have betn any of the alleged children. The net 
result of the inquiry was to satisfy the Primate and 
the other distinguished clerics who had to pcrfoim 
the official and public marriage, that the young man 
had never been married before, that he had lifed an 
exemplary moral life, and that the whole story about 
tin- existence of any children resulting from his 

alleged relations with Miss S-was absolutely 

without foundation. There were no such relations, 
morganatic, illegitimate, or otherwise, and there were 
no children. 

A TEST OK GULLIBILITY. 

It follows, therefore, that the whole of the 
fairy story falls to die groutid. The matter 
was also brought, although nut by me, to the 
attention of the present King, who treated it, as 
all the rest of the family treated it, as one of those 
absurd fictions apparently invented for die purpose ol 
testing the gullibility of the public. 1 have taken somt 
pains to nail this lie to the counter, and 1 hope thal 
after the publication of this article we shall hear nc 
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more, either about the intemperance of the King or 
about his bigamy. Of course, if he had contracted 
such a marriage, the clergy of the Church of England 
would lie under the gravest stigma, for one of their 
nuuilxir would in that case have performed a 
ceremony in violation of the Royal Marriage Act. 
the consequences of which were nevertheless binding, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and all the clergy 
who assisted at the subsequent marriage to the pre¬ 
sent Queen, would have been aiding and alx:tting in 
what would have been in the eyes of the Church 
neither more nor less than a bigamous union. Con¬ 
sidering the important part that marriage questions 
have played between Church ami State in Henry 
Vll.’s reign, it is well that all doubts should now lie 
removed as to whether or not the Primate and the 
English Church had connived at so flagrant a viola¬ 
tion of the faith and discipline of the Church as to 
gipe its solemn sanction to a marriage which, even if 
if were legalised by Art or Parliament, stands con¬ 
demned by the fundamental principles of the Church 
itself. 

1 shall now turn to another subject upon which it 
is necessary to address some plain, straightforward 
words to other critics of the King. 

TIIK KINO AND IIIS KATIIKK’S NORSKS. 

The lafe King left his racing Mud to his son and 
successor, ami it is announced that although King 
George has hitherto taken no interest in racing, he 
will continue to carry on the stud, and will, after the 
time of mourning is |Kissed, enter the Royal horses for 
the various fixtures of the raring year. Thercu|*on 
in certain quarters, even among those who have l»eon 
most profuse in their tributes of revereut admiration 
for King Edward, there has arisen a semi-audiblc 
lament that K : ng George should so far have fallen 
from grace as to own ami run racehorses. Uf*on 
this subject the Nonconformist Conscience is sup- 
posed to be jieculiarly sensitive, although the Non¬ 
conformists as a whole last month raised not a 
murmur of dissent in the universal chorus of glorifi¬ 
cation of a sovereign who won a race on the very 
day on which he died, and who probably regarded 
the winning of his second “ 1 )erby ” as one of the 
pleasantest episodes of his life. 

Tilt KTIUCS OK RACINC. 

Now it will be interesting to know what these incon¬ 
sistent but conscientious persons would have had King 
George to do. If he had at once disbanded the stud, 
and thereby repudiated all connection with what has 
long been the great national spirt, he would not only 
have been guilty of an afiiont to the memory of his 
father, and have brought himself into sharp antagonism 
with the sentiments of at least one-half of his subjects, 
but he would also have deprived the turf of some of 
that saving salt which still preserves it from utter 
corruption. Horscracing in itself is an innocent, 
admirable pastime, with excellent results in the 
improvement of the breeding of horses, and affording 


periodical excuses for pleasant picnics under the 
summer sky. Long he I on: “Saint Lubbock " had 
invented Hank Holiday, Saint Kquns had established 
popular holidays, which were none the less religiously 
observed even by the Nonconformists and Evangeli¬ 
cals, because they were instituted primarily to enable 
the community to go to the races. The race week at 
Newcastle, for instance, has long been the great 
holiday week of the Sunday schools, who arrange 
excursions for the purpose of keeping their scholar! 
away from the racecourse; hut if the racecourse had 
not existed there would neither have been holidays 
nor excursions. 

TIIK NATIONAL NAMING IIKI.T*. 

No one has held stronger opinions than myself con¬ 
cerning the demoralisation of the modern racecourse. 
Wc have travelled iar from the days when Olivet 
Cromwell kept racehorses and the betting-ring was 
unknown. To-day the horse, and a few of its ownera 
and trainers, arc tin- most respectable elements in 
what has become in many ivs|kh ts a very disreput¬ 
able gaming hell. Hut by Iar tlu: most disreputable 
element is neither the jockeys nor the betting men, 
biu the newspapers winch live and thrive by pander¬ 
ing to the gambling instincts of the community. This 
is an old subject ol mine, for when I was editing the 
Northern Echo in Darlington, thirty years ago oi 
more, after a long battle we succeeded in securing 
the suppression ol all betting news from that paper, 
We published the results ol the races, hut never pub¬ 
lished the odds at which the liotses started, and cer¬ 
tainly never published the latest belling news concern¬ 
ing any future race. Since then I have pressed, in 
season and out of season, for the passing ol an Act 
of Parliament submitting all newspapers which 
published belling odds to the same |>enalties which 
the law awaids to those that keep gaming tables or 
start lotteries. It is there dial the mischief lies: 
not with the racehoiscs or racing studs, or ever 
on the racecourse itself. For one person whe 
is ruined by gambling on the racecourse there 
are hundreds who are mined by belling on news- 
[iaper tips. 

irs jorRNAi.isTu; lours. 

Hence I am glad to have an opportunity of entering 
my public prote-st against an outrage upon public 
morality, an infinitely greater scandal than the mosl 
censorious can discover in the King’s determina 
tion to carry on the racing stable inherited froir 
his father. I refer to the way in which certain of the 
Radical journals pander to the gambling instincts of the 
working classes by publishing and quoting the tips o: 
tlie racing prophets, by making a special feature of bet 
ting news, and, in short, by distinguishing themselves 
beyond all their contemporaries in the extent to which 
they prostitute journalism to the level ol an u igct 
tout for the gaming tables of the national Monte 
Carlo. My regret at the spectacle which confronts 
me every afternoon in the streets of 1-ondon is 
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intensified l>y I hr fact that the same system has 
been inlrodnred into my old paper the Northern 
Echo. 

The only excuse or ]»lca that is urged in mitigation 
of this degradation of journalism is that the Liberal 
Party would lose valuable organs if their papers eould 
not be made to pay. That we must sin in order to 
live has not hitherto been a doctrine that commends 
Itself to any conscience, Nonconformist or otherwise. 
Granting that the papers must pass into the hands of 
the Tariff Reformers if they cease to pander to 
gambling, is it right to do evil that good may come ? 
Could not the risks that have been so bravely run 
in a morning |*a|ier lie fared also in an cvenmg? 
But it is worth while to know that the Knit's 
connection with racing cannot be excused on the 
ground that he makes money out of it. It is the 
ncwspai>er that makes money by ministering to the 
besetting sin of the nation, while the King sjiemls 
money in endeavouring to maintain the national 
sport as a genuine recreation instead of a nine 
apparatus lor gambling. 

TIIK KINO’S FAMILY MFK. 

Having said so much concerning the malignant 
gossip current about our new King, it is a pleasure to 
turn to the positive *ide, and to set out quite simply 
and plainly the facts about his family life. He 
is devoted to his wile, but he always seems to lx* 
much more at home in the company of men than in 
the company ol women. One woman is all the world 
to him. 

AS A HUSH AND. 

He is a devoted husband, and one of the most affec¬ 
tionate and thoughtful ol fathers, in some respects this 
excessive devotion to his wife and weans is a dinger 
to a crowned head. It has often been said that his 
cousin, the Tsar, would have been a much better 
Kmjieror if he had not been so absolutely devoted to 
his own household. A ruler can never be mono 
policed as much ns a private citizen by those of his 
own household. The King is the lather of his jxuplc, 
and all his subjects are his children. No one, how¬ 
ever, has ever accused the King of sacrificing 
public duty to domestic felicity. He always takes 
his wife with him wherever he goes, and it is satisfac¬ 
tory that the Regency Bill provides for the nomina¬ 
tion ol his wife as Regent. 

AS A FATHER. 

In his own home, and esjM.-cially in the nursery of 
his children, the King has always found his chief 
relaxation. He dislikes functions which take him 
away from those whom he loves best in the wmld. 
Nothing pleases him moic than to he able to steal an 
hoar fiom the duties ol State in onh r to take part in 
the innocent amusements of the nursery. Prom the 
birth of h's first child he has always been delighted 
to bring home toys, eluellj of the me« lumical order. 
He is regarded by th«- children, indeed, as the greatest 
living expert in tin art of constructing mimic fortifi¬ 


cations and in the mameuvring of toy soldiers. The 
story goes that on one occasion one of his children 
was asked which he liked best, his father or his 
mother. The boy replied, “ I like them both the 
same ” ; then he added, after a moment’s reflection, 
“ 1 think dada si»oils me most.” It is not only in 
their games, but in their education, that the* King has 
taken the keenest personal interest during the 
upbringing of his little ones. In this he has an 
admirable helpmate in his wife, who in every respect 
is an ideal British housewife. 

HIS WIFE. 

Of the Queen I may have something to say here¬ 
after, but now I content myself with quoting a verse 
which, as a g rl, she copied from one of her manu¬ 
script I>ooks ; it probably expresses better than any¬ 
thing else could do her ideal of life :— 

If imh man in hit measure 
Woalil «lo n brother's part. 

To east a ray of sunlight 
Into a hi other's heart, 

How changed would U- our country, 

1 low changed would m- our pool ! 

Ami then might Mrrric Knglnnd 
J>c*cr\c her name once moie. 

IIIS HoimiKS. 

The King has taken over his father's racing stud 
as a matter of duty, but the sj»ort ol kin^s has very 
little attraction for him. Neither is lie fond of 
cards. He has none of that liking lor card-playing 
which characterised his father. One of the King’s 
hobbies when he was J’rinco of Wales was ih.it most 
innocent and inn-resting jiassion for collecting postage 
slumps. He was l'n*sident of the Ixmdon Philatelic 
Society, and his collection of postage stamps is one 
of the U:st in the world. 

PERSONAL TRAITS. 

King (h orge is a much keener politician than his 
father, foi whom he cherishes the utmost filial allec- 
tion, as the 44 best and kindest friend ho had in the 
world.” In conversation he is much more consecu¬ 
tive than his father, who had a habit of abruptly 
jumping from one subject to another in a way that was 
somewhat disconcerting to those unaccustomed to the 
natural result of the Royal prerogative always to lead 
a conversation. He frequently attended the debates of 
the House of I^ords, and was oiten to be seen in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. In the free-and- 
easy discussion which takes place after dinner he is a 
keen, voluble, and somewhat loud-voiced disputant. 
He has his own views, which he knows how to express 
with vigour and emphasis. He has also a knack of 
picturesque description of scenes in which he has 
taken |>art, and his public speeches have shown that, 
as he has an eye to see, so he has a longue to describe 
scenes which impress themselves upon his imagina¬ 
tion. For he has an imagination which is fired b) 
the greatness of the position of England in the world, 
and a lofty ambition to play his part worthily in carry 



ng on that great providential mission which has been 
intrusted to Britain and to Britain* beyond the seas. 

ms ADVISKRS. 

It is difficult to say how far the King will be 
i different man from the Prince of Wales. But 
already the responsibilities of his great l**Uion are 
steadying him, and inqiosing a certain restraint upon 
the hitherto somewhat free-and-easy method of ex¬ 
pressing his opinion. It is slated that I/ml Knollys 
will continue lor some timer to assist him as Private 
Secretary, and with Sir Arthur liigge, who lias long 
served him in that cai>acity, there is no lear hut that 
the King will have the sagest of counsellors and the 
most prudent of men at his c1l»ow. He is much 
interested in scientific, subjects, and among Ins 
acquaintances he has already more scientists than his 
father ever hath His personal taste is averse from 
ostentation. He has expressed his detestation of the 
money standard, which has reacted so disastrously 
upon Knglish society, and lie is in hearty sympathy 
with the alarm expressed by Tennyson when lie 
bemoaned the possibility of 

. . . Sollncv. hording n»ra of simple life, 

Oi rowan lice, ihc cliiM «*f lusl Uh ;;oM, 

bringing the nation to ruin. 
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A PROMISING START. 

It is reported that when he is installed at Bucking-. ' 
ham Palace there will be a much more vigilant eye 1 
kept upon the insidious encroachments of the some- .• 
what sordid business corruption which is apt to find . 
its way into the purlieus of a Court. The King has * 
undoubtedly begun well. One. great innovation, 
which distinguished the. recent Royal funeral beyond 
all those which preceded it, was the Lying-in-Stale at 
Westminster Hall, which allorded half a million of 
citizens an op|>orUmily of paying a last tribute Of . 
respect to the deceased Sovereign. And that was 
due to King (icorgc's initiative. Nothing contn- 
buted more to emphasise the |*>pular devotion to tho 
monarch ami the universal resort in which the late 
Sovereign was belli. Without that ihree-unle-long 
procession, endlessly renewed by day and by night, 
which debouched upon W estminster 1 lall, the world 
would have lost much the most striking tribute that 
1 lemocracy lias ye t paid to the monarchic principle 
in our time. It is ako suited, apparently not without 
sonic foundation, that the determination to strike out 
the offensive phrases in the Royal Declaration at thU. 
Coronation which jar u|>mi the religious sensibilities 
of our Catholic fellow-subjects was due to the kings 
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tmphatic expression of his own objection to the 
)hraseology in quc-lion. This was a case in which 
ie had a right to be heard, and 1 am glad to believe 
bat both parties will recognise the duty of giving 
ffect to the Royal wishes. 

He has also shown his anxious desire to avoid the 
ifliction of unncci ssary suffering upon the working 
opulation by the intimation which reopened the 
beatres during the funeral week, and in the subseq¬ 
uent intimation that the period of mourning was to 
e shortened by a month in order to relieve the 
reat tension existing in the textile industries. His 
xpression of sympathy with the families of the 
liners who lost their lives at Whitehaven was as 


THE NEW KING. 

In the London Magazine Miss Grace Kllison 
idulges in an entirely unqualified eulogy of the King 
id Queen. She says King George comes now to 
ie throne with a free hand :— 

He will possibly single out great litterateurs, artists, historians 
id scientists lor his Royal recognition. Hr is fairly indillrrrnl 
wealth j und the man whose only liilc to fan* is the umasv 
g of money will probably not np|M*al to him in the least. 

She further predicts that the change that will he 
fleeted by the accession of King George and Queen 
tary will be greater than in most cases 

And that change will be pcrlu|* more consistm( with *hc 
ndamental rhaiacU-ristics ol the British people than the social 

'gime of the late tuonarcb. 

After all, respectability is the keynote of British character, 
w sometimes called “ snobbishness," n i others •• prudid.nr,-," 
id at again others "Mrs. Grundyism." Hut under whativeT 
tme it passes it remains a safeguard against the relaxation of 
cial ties. The accession of onr new King and Queen will 
vive the old Victorian tendencies. 

The writer dwells on the simplicity that reigns 
i the King’s family circle :— 

The Queen, as Princess of Wale*, had only two dressers r.nd 
ro maids, and her gowns ale always ordeml of the simplest 
*ign possible. Princess Mary lias a German nurse, and no 
aid. She is naturally a tonilmy and very miscllisli. No 
lildren could lie less s|*oilt than rh<* children o f the King and 
ucen. They are allowed to accept few presents; ami on 
ery birthday the little Princ.-s and Princes, are obliged 
give away six of their favourite toys to the |»oor. The 
ucen insists, too, shat ihr\ should do tnoie than g»rc presents, 
id rcmendicr the ** unhappy ’’ in their daily players. Mach 
did must work for one hour a day making something for 
lildren who ate h-s, toil unate than they. Nor aic they 
imperrd in the way o| other good things. Swis-i, arc a 
eat luxury in the Royal howhohi. 

An extraordinary instance of postal unreason is 
lentioned in the 7ioen/nfA Century by Mr. John M. 
ahl. Retween the United Stale s and thirty foreign 
mntri^s the charge lor the parcel |>ost is twelve 
mts a |»onnd, with a limit of eleven |Kxmdx, while 
[thin the United Slates the parcels post is limited to 
br pounds, and t’le postage rale is sixteen (cuts a 
>und. Foreigners are mifcb letter treab.il than 
tizens. They seem to tequire a Mr. Hennikcr 
ea^pn in the United States. 


prompt and as kindly as any similar utterance of 
Queen Victoria or King Kdward. 

“AND I.KT ALL THE TEOPLE SAY AMEN.” 

I hope I have said enough to bear out what I said 
when 1 began, to the cfiect that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was justified in his expression of grati¬ 
tude to the Almighty for calling George V. to the 
Throne. The King is an honest man, and one who is 
straight in all his dealings with his fcllow-uicn. I do 
not claim for him the jtosscsston of any transcendent 
intellect or dazzling genius, but I do claim that no 
monarch has ever ascended the English Throne with 
a higher sense of public duly, or a more humble 
dependence u|>on bis Maker. 


QUEEN MARY 

In the luidy's Realm “An Englishwoman" writes 
from what is evidently fairly intimate knowledge con¬ 
cerning Queen Mary of England. She discredits tlu* 
suggestion that Her Majesty is a stronger type ol 
character than tho. King. Rut she says that the 
Queen has Is.cn gifted with .• very keen sense of 
humour, is an intensely modern woman, and makes 
it her business to keep abreast of current affairs. She 
takes care to study Kumjiean politics, ol which she 
has now as complete n grasp as any woman alive, 
licr French and German are fluent. 

WOMAN QUESTION AND SOCIAL QPKsITONS. 

“She is frankly fond of ministering to people who 
arc humbly placed.” The writer says: - 

The wonu.i qur-'ion fascinate* Her Majesty. Ami the 
betterment of workers generally i< one «>l hei |k-I themes. 
S<Kill mul ccononiL piohlcui, take up :i g-e.it |kiiI «»l In r time : 
she has room in her heart l*»r all diililM li. and site Mieves that 
the technical vluuiimi ol tlu* little one, in our ulcnieitlnry 
school, will l>e of gri-.it value to the loinniunity at large. 

“A SPAKIAN MOTHER.” 

Nevertheless, the Queen vies with German women 
in the art o' home-making, and has Ireett icsolveil that 
her children shall not lx- spoiled 

She has liven a S|»arlftn mother, anil ha* insider I that they 
shall cultivate a spirit ol ind«-|H*iidciicc. A, mn.h ns their small 
fingers can w lest Ie with tapes and billion,, the young-lcis are 
made to dress themselves. J'linei-,* Mary, however, now* has 
a maid of her own, anil, in consequence, f«els •*gimvn-up. M 
Hut the maid was not allowed until the small lady had mastered 
Ihe art ol managing without one. 

A GOOD BUSINESS WOMAN. 

Queen Mary is said to be intensely Rritish, and 
supjjorts home industries in every direction. She is 
also a good business woman :— 

She settles all her nciounts every si* nni>. If sin* outers a 
drosshe firsl obtains an climate. One die,Quaker made an 
estimate, and thm, when the dre, was sent home, willed some 
ixtros on to llic hill. 1 'in- Quern paid it ; hut she has nut since 
given that dressmaker an order 1 As most women know, Quern 
Alary's I.e 4 «/:n dress is simple. 

Her favourite stones arc said to be turquoises. 

History is a strong |>oint with Queen Mary, particularly the 
history of our own country. It is Said that her knowledge of 
die Ion: and history of Windsor Ensile would vie with that of 
any learned antiquary. Hotli the King und Queen love dancing. 


The Military Pageant at Fulham. 


r HE Pageant of London and the F.mpiio which 
was to have been presented at the Crystal 
Palace was abandoned nominally on account 
*f the death of King Kdwnrd. The Military Pageant 
ook place, notwithstanding the King’s death, in 
Ik* grounds of the bishop of London at Fulham, 
t was not favoured by fine weather, but it attracted 
nd interested great multitudes. 

1 saw it in the afternoon, and 
berefore I am told I did not 
ce it at its best bother for 
hat or for some otlur reason, 
he pageant did not move me 
s others have done. There 
/ere stirring scenes ; the charge 
>( Jeanne d’Arc at the field of 
’atay and the storming of llnda- 
oz stand out conspicuous. Put 
nth the exception of the 
ml belie realism of the retreat 
m Corunna, the pageant did 
lot appeal to mo. Mr. F. R. 

Jenson had bestowed pro- 
ligious care upon its produc- 
ion, and he energised all the 
ive thousand who took jinrl in 
t with his enthusiastic energy. 

I’he discipline and devotion of 
he soldiers were splendid, but 
lo what I might —ami 1 tried 
ny best -the military ixigean* 
ailed to thrill or to enthuse 
it may have been all my own 
hull — 1 humbly admit that. 

Hut nevertheless, even if I am 
vriting down my own con- 
leirination, 1 must record the 
act. 

The attempt to make the 
xigearft a colossal object Icsnoii 
n the evolution of the art of 
var was well meant, but three 
lours is lot) short a time lor 
he realisation of such oncyclo- 
[Kedie ideals. The net effect 
ivas (onfusion. Uook in hand, 
t was dillicult to tell when one 
stage of evolution ended and 
:lu: other began. “Who's who?” 
mil “Which is which?” were 
:onstantly a.>kcd, with no one 
,o answer. As it was with the 
vhole scheme, so it was with 
he attempt to reproduce famous 
patties. ICilher a single unim¬ 
portant episode was selected— 


the fate of the Blue Company, for instance, did duly 
fora representation of the Battle of Nascby —or an 
attempt was made to represent the marching and 

countermarching of different armies, as at Minden 
or at Barrosa, with the result of utter bewilderment 
We had the description in our l»ook of the |>ageant, 

it was almost impossible to tell 
whit h was which, or why at any 
given moment one side gave 
way. A soldier friend tells me 
that is just like the real thing. 
All is confusion ; no one knows 
exactly what is being done. 
Voii blaze away, march hither 
and timber, you do not know 
wliv, and then, at the end of 
the day, you learn that you 
have won a victory or sustained 
a defeat— and that is all you 
know about it. 

It is well there was some 
realism about, il only in its con¬ 
fusion, lor the net Hied, always 
excepting the iclrcnl fiom 
Corunna, was most unrealistic. 
Kven in that retreat, the army 
which limped and staggered 
past was not in rags, but in 
uniforms, all spick and span. 
And the horses were as fresh 
as daisies, nor wen* there any 
dead men or horses on the 
route. Il is, of course, impos¬ 
sible to condense a whole day's 
buttle into a three minutes' 
niclit- in front of a grand stand, 
and the attempt to do so had 
much of the effect of a kinenia- 
lographir picture ot the Boat 
Race. Then, again, nothing is 
so horrible in war as the suffer 
mgs «»f the horses. At Fulham 
never a horse ever stumbled o> 
fell. Cavalry charged up tc 
the muzzles of the musket 
bristling squares, and rode back 
again unscratched. There wert 
no wounded—no ambulances 
—none of the grim umlcrsidi 
of war. It could not be other¬ 
wise. Who would dare ever 
to simulate on the stage the 
ghastly horror of the sacking 
of Badajos ? No one seeing 
the pretty pictureM|iie mairbings 
and counter-marching: of wel’ 


hut even with its aid 



Mr. F. R. Benson, 

Master of the Pageant. 
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groomed soldiers could picture to himself the hell 
of war. 

The pike drill of the London volunteers was 
interesting; the jwrade of the original bombards, 
and the field pieces used in ancient wars ex¬ 
cised curiosity. Hut Hastings, Crecy, Agincourt, 
Nascby and Maplaquet remain as hazy as they 


did before, if, indeed, they are not hazier. - Imagine 
a Nascby without a visible Cromwell or Charles or 
Rupert! 

But I am ashamed of this carping at what was in 
many respects a unique and picturesque exhibition, 
which reflected infinite credit upon all concerned in 
its production. 


The Hague Tribunal in Session. 

THE FISHERY AND OTHER QUESTIONS BEFORE THE ARBITRATORS. 


I SLIPPED over to Holland last month, taking the 
Hague on my way to Ober-Ammergau, in order 
to see the opening of the Arbitration concerning 
the Newfoundland Fisheries. It was very interest¬ 
ing, but as there is nothing sensational about it the 
newspajiers have ignored it. Prolnbly not ten 
mcmijcro of Parliament know that the Tribunal is 
sitting. That is the advantage of tlic Hague 
Tribunal. The decisions of the arbitrators arc much 
more likely, to be unbiassed if they are pronounced 
as it were in camera without the distraction of excited 
debate. Questions which have for more than a hundred 
years been a constant menace to the peace of America 
and llritain are now being argued out with the utmost 
patience by a succession of the ablest lawyers which the 
English-speaking race can command. The stream of 
forensic sjh-ccI> flows steadily four hours a (by. It 
began on June 6 th, when Sir Rolicrt Finlay rose 
to make a *| iccch which lasted nine days. He was 
followed by Mr. Turner on the American side, 
whose eloquence was not less lengthy. There are to 
lie four speeches on each side, and when Sir William 
Robson and the ITon. Elihu Root sit down after 
summing up all that is to he said on their resjicUivc 
sides the arbitrators will be in a better position to 
pronounce judgment than any men since ihc Treaty 
Df 178 $ was signed. If they do not arrive at a satis¬ 
factory and final settlement, then -the genius for com¬ 
promise must have deserted the most opportunist 
race in tl»»* world. 

'Plie (fouit empanelled to settle the question sits 
in that room of the old Ridderzaal in which the First 
Commission elaborated the provisions for establishing 
in International Court ot Arbitral Justice. It is 
large and roomy—muc h too large for the number of 
people who attend it. There are five arbitrators, with 
their secretary. 'The P.ritish have eleven counsel, 
the Americans six. Britain has more than America, 
because in this case John Bull is a multiple person- 
ility. He is not merely die King of Great Britain ; 
be is also the I >ominion of Canada and the Colony 
5 f Newfoundland. Besides these there are the official 
igcnts, the stenographers, *and a few others. Any 
xtsser-hy is free to enter and occupy one of the many 
racant chairs. Bui as the proceedings are all in 
English, there is not much temptation for the man 


in the street to stray into the Ridderzaal. American 
ladies are most in evidence among the spectators. 

The judges are five in number, but two of them 
can hardly be regarded as impartial arbitrators. The 
disputants have each a right to nominate a represen¬ 
tative of their own on the Tribunal, whose duty it is 
to “see fair" rather than to pronounce an impartial 
judgment. Great Britain is represented by the Chief 
Justice of Canada, America i.y Judge Grey. The 
decision of each of these men for their own side 
would carry no moral weight. They can only com¬ 
mand respect for their judgment if they return a 
verdict against their own Government. We may, 
therefore, regard the three foreign judges as the real 
tribunal. They all sjieak English. The President, 
Dr. Lammasch, is a professor at the University 
of Vienna. lie is the only person in Coml who 
was a member of both the Hague Conlerences. 
He is supported 011 his right by Jonkheer 
Savornin Ixuuan, a smooth-shaven, whilr-nccker- 
chiefed Dutchman of judicial ajqiearaiicc and of 
ministerial ex|»ericncc. The third arbitrator is Dr. 
Drago, of tiie Argentine Republic, best known as the 
author of the famous Drago doctrine, by which all the 
Powers represented at the second Hague Conference 
agreed never to use military or naval force for the 
collection of contractual debts. l)r. Drago is a 
universal favourite. Like the otheis, he accepted a 
seat on the Bench on the joint request of the two 
disputing Governments. 

Sir Robert Finlay opened the case for Canada. 
Sir W. Robson will close it for the whole British 
Empire. Canadian and Newfoundland counsel will 
plead the case from their respective standpoints. The 
American team is generalled by the lion. Elihu Root, 
formerly Secretary of State for the American Govern¬ 
ment, now Senator for New York. He has the 
repute of carrying the ablest brain in the United 
States under his hat. His colleagues are not much 
known in England, with the exception of one of his 
assistants, Mr. J. B. Scott, who won his spurs by the 
great service which he rendered to the cause of inter¬ 
national arbitration at the last Hague Conference. 

So much for the judges and the counsel. What 
about the questions which they have to decide ? 
Fortunately the cash value of the interest at stake is 
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trivial. Mr. Carnegie declared the other day that 
the whole value of the disputed fishery was not ten 
thousand dollars a year. Its |>oliticnl inqiorlaiice 
depends, first, u|>on its historical record, and the senti¬ 
mental interest thus aroused ; and, secondly, upon the 
fart that the Massachusetts fishermen, who alone are 
interested in the question, arc the constituents of the 
son-in-law of Senator Cabot Ixxlge, whose influence 
011 the Foreign Affairs Committee of the: Senate is 
very great. . It will he a good thing to get the 
question settled once for all. One thousand six 
hundred and eighty-five documents have I icon put 
in as evidence on one side or the other, and there 
have liccn more words s|M>ken in reason or in wrath 
than all the fish the Americans have ever caught in 
Newfoundland waters. 

The importance of the case from the point of view 
of international law is as great as its im)>nrtancc from 
the |Kiim of view of cash values at slake is small. 
For the award of the arbitrators, however strictly it 
may he limited to the actual case in ]>oinr. can hardly 
fail to he invoked as decisive on the many questions 
of principle which are raised by this controversy. In 
our country we have statute law and judge-made law. 
At the Hague, in the absence of any international 
legislature, the nations are comjiellcd to rely upon 
judge-made laws alone. 

The issues to lie decided are five or six in number. 
One of the simplest is whether the treaty which con¬ 
veyed to the inhabitants of die United States equal 
rights to take fish in British waters with British sub¬ 
jects, included in that conveyance similar rights to 
every inhabitant of other loicign countries who 
hnp]>ens to find himself on an American ship? Does 
signing articles on an A meric; in ship make a Herman, 
a Russian, or a Swede an inhabitant of the United 
Stales, according t«> the meaning of the Tieaty of 
1818 ? A lar leaching claim this, \notln ; question 
is whether the American fishing-boats which aie 
admitted to equal rights in the catching of fish with 
British subjects are subject to equal liabilities in 
the payment of light dues, harbour dues, etc., when 
they enter a Newfoundland port. On that also there 
seems Tittle* doubt as to the equity of the question. 

The two great issues Indore the Tribunal are 
briefly these:— 

( 1 ) When Britain conceded to her revolted subjects 
equal rights to fish Newfoundland waters with her own 
colonists, did she or did she not thereby |>art with 
the right to frame regulations for the proi>cr conduct 
of the fishery, which had heretofore been vested in 
the local authorities? and 

( 2 ) When is a bay not a bay? 

Dealing with the second first, I may say that the 
Americans claim that a bay is o|kmi sea if its mouth 
is more than six miles broad. In that case they say 
that the three miles’ limit must follow the sinuosities 
of the coast of the bay. If the bay is less than six 
miles broad at its entrance, ojxn sea begins at three 
miles distance from a line drawn across die mouth of 


the harbour. Both Knglnnd and the States have 
chopped and changed so much as to how they woult 
define a hay that the arbitrators will probablj 
flinch from laying down any general principle capable 
of universal application. Having in mind the histor) 
of these waters, a compromise substituting league? 
for miles might not be unsatisfactory. For in the 
present dispute, the onlv real difference is about twe 
Newfoundland harbour* that are more than six mile? 
broad at their entrance, but less than six leagues. 

Coming now to the first question, the importance 
of which dominates all the others, it is probable that 
the Americans hardly realise the. disastrous sweep 0 
their doctrine, that the concession of privileges o! 
arcess and of fishing entails a partition of sovereignty 
They claim to apply the civil law of servitude to tht 
interpretation of an international treaty. Because the 
Americans have a texity right to enjoy equal right? 
to fish and use the Newfoundland waters, therefore 
it is argiH*d, the Americans have an equal right ti 
frame the laws by which suih fisheries are regulated. 

Hitherto all such concessions of rights of access 
rights of way, etc., have been subject to the loca 
admit ..^ration of the conceding Power, which reliec 
upon its sovereign jniwer to fulfil its obligations anc 
enforce its regulations. The Americans questior 
this, and deny lli.it the British Government has aiq 
right to make regulations except with the concur 
rence of the (iovuriuiient at Washington, which hj 
virtue of the treaties of 17 X 3 and 1 X 1 X claims to hav< 
acquired for its inhabitant* not merely the righ 
of fishing, but an equal shaio in the sovcrcignt) 
hitherto exercised by the British (iovemment alone. 

There is not much difference of opinion hetweer 
the two parties as to what the regulations should be 
The only material jioint is as to Sunday fishing, which 
Britain forbids, hut which the Amcrienns woulc 
legalise. But its inqiortance lies in the consequences 
that would follow all round the world if claims to : 
share in sovereignly could be. assorted as corollaries 
to the concession of rights of access to ports, right? 
of way for railways, or rights of fishing and trading 
A decision by the Tribunal in favour of the America? 
contention would upset many of the iuternationa 
arrangements on which the peace of the world icsts 
It would he followed cither by a formal repudiation o 
its authority as a precedent or a wholesale denuncia 
lion of all treaties giving concessions, lest they shoulc 
be used as a basis lor claims to a share in sovereignty 

Fortunately the matter is in safe hands. Mr 
F.liliu Root is much too shrewd a man and toe 
sagacious a statesman 10 desire the acceptance of tin 
American doctrine in its extreme form. Sir W 
Robson and Sir Robert Finlay, with their Canadiai 
and Newfoundland colleagues, are not men to statu 
out unreasonably against any practical settlement tint: 
leaves the old principle intact. And even if the twe 
disputants fail to come to terms, there is good reason 
to expect that the Tribunal will not have much diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at a just and satisfactory settlement. 
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Ober Ammergau: For the Third Time. 

ON “THE JOY THAT WAS SET BEFORE HIM." 


I N 1890,111 j 900, and in 1910 I made the pilgrimage 
lo 01 >cY Ammergau to witness the presentation 
of the Passion Play by the peasants of the 
bavarian Alps. Shall I be able lo witness the 
performance of 1920? Have I seen the Passions- 
spiel for the last time ? YVho knows ? If l have, then 
this paper will embody my final impressions of 
Obcr Ammergau and its Play. 

If I attain threescore years ami twelve, and my 
health does not fail me, 1 shall see the Play once 
again, but whether that good fortune is in store for 
me or not, I do not suppose that my verdiet in 
1920 would differ from my verdict to-day. For 
my verdict to-day is the same as was that which 
l pronounced in 1890, when l saw it for the first 
time, and in 1900, when 1 saw it again after the 
Injise of ten years. The Play is good, as wholly 
?ood as any mortal institution can he. It is good 
lor the players, good for the audience, good in 
itself. And anyone who has the means and the 
opportunity of seeing it, and yet does not see it, 
neglects a means of grace ready to his hand, and 
loses both an intellectual stimulus and a spiritual 
inspiration. After which emphatic, comprehensive and 
unqualified benediction upon Obcr Ammergau and 
its Passion Play, I will proceed to describe more in 
detail my impressions during my latest, if not my 
last, visit to the valley of the Annner. 

L—THE FA ERIK LAND OF OLD ROMANCE. 

“ How far are we from the Middie Ages?" 

11 Just thirty-six hours by direct route from ('haring 
Cross. You change at Munich for Uber Ammergau, 
ind there you are." 

But at Ober Ammergau you find yourself in a still 
more remote epoch than the Middle Ages. You are 
in the faerie land of old romance, a region adjacent 
10 the enchanted reg : ou in which the knights of King 
Arthur rode on their perilous quests. And the tragic 
story of the mad genius of a monarch, who crested 
bis mountains with |>alaces, and then sought death in 
the depths of the lake at their foot, links on the Ober 
Ammergau of to-day with the mythical Prince Ethiko, 
who, as the Roman Empire crumbled into ruin, 
sought to save his soul in those remote valleys. 

Prince Ethiko was the King Arthur, or the Parsival, 
Df the bavarian highlands, lie is re|>orted to have 
disdained to pay homage to the Carlovingian kings, 
.0 whom he was related, and to have died at 
Ober Ammergau in the year 910. Says the local 
:hronicier:— 

Ethiko began to hate that world in which ihe arrogance of 
he court and its minions held the luhug sway, and a great love 
or the lonely wilderness took hold of him ; the wildcrncsa in 
which crossbow, arrow and socar were emperor, where the 
jravery of man was daily challenged by the mighty bear and 


the hungry wolf, where tin- high mountains took him nearer tc 
his Clod. With twelve devoted knights he founded a ca^ile in 
the mountain solitude, aiul there he lived with them in cloistral 
seclusion, another l*ardval upon Montwilvat. 

So the story of Obcr Ammergau begins. It trans¬ 
ports us at once to the mysterious realm in which 
Wagner found the theme for his operas. Just behind 
the village upon a wooded knoll rises the Group of 
the Crucifixion, erected to the “art-loving Ober 
Ammcrgauers” by King Ludwig II. in remembrance 
of the Passion Play which Wagner's royal patron 
witnessed in 1871. Here year after year, at tho 
dread and witching hour of the night, King Ludwig 
was wont to tome to pray. The memory of the 
royal cavalcade riding luriously along the mountain 
roads to the place of prayer still lingers in the valley, 
it was the poor King’s passion to ride in a state 
coach, drawn by four gorgeously caparisoned horses 
at full gallop, front his palace in the mountain top to 
the Crucifixion Group at Obcr Ammergau. He rode 
alone, but before and Itchind gallo|>ed mounted 
retainers with torches. The royal cortege dashed 
like a brilliant meteor through tho silent villages, the 
light of the torches revealing the strange apparition of 
the gold and silver trappings and the long white 
plumes of the King's horses as they whirled the 
solitary monarch towards his midnight tryst. It is 
thirty years since the King perished as a suicide 
in protest against the restraint under which he 
was placed by his subjects as one mentally 
deranged. But still the memory of that stately 
and romantic figure is cherished by the highlanders 
who adored him. Every August 25th, Ludwigstag, 
they light bonfires on the mountain tops. A gigantic 
fiery L flames on the summit of the Kofel, and 
the Crucifixion Group is illuminated in honour of its 
donor. Nor is it strange that in these secluded glens 
there are to be found those who cherish the faith that 
the King is not dead. At midnight and in the moon¬ 
light they say the royal cortege still drives over the 
mountains, and some day he will return. How 
universal is this faith in the indestructible immortality 
of the hero! But as yet there is to the ordinary 
workaday world no more sign of Ludwig’s return 
than of that of Frederic Barbarossa. 

Where’er we turn ’tis haunted, holy ground. A 
few miles up die valley stands the far-famed monastery 
of Ettal, where a company of Benedictines guardec 
the relics of saints brought from the Catacombs. As 
the site of Durham Cathedral is said to have beer 
chosen by a cow, that of Ettal was selected by a 
horse. The Emperor Louis the Bavarian, on his 
pilgrimage to Rome, vowed to build a cloister to the 
Virgin Mary if she would but see him through lus 
troubles. A venerable monk, by way of arlcs|>e»ny 
to seal the vow, gave the Emperor an image of 
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the Virgin to 1 h: placed in the cloister which he 
was told must U- built at Ampfrang, in Havana. 
On his return lo (Icrmany the Emj>eror was led by 
an Ober Aniiiiergau huntsman to the Ettal Valley. 
There, says tlu* legend, he found the Ampfrang. 
When he reached it his eyes beheld naught hut a 
great wilderness and a mighty forest into which his 
guide led him ; and so they came to a great fir-tree 
before which the Kmpcror’s horse fell thrice U|hjii its 
knees, and would move on no further; this was a 
visible sign that here the cloister was lo Ik: built. 
And so the building of the monastery Inrgan. It 
was a notable monastery in its way, for it acconi- 
modatod not merely twenty-two Benedictine monks, 
but thirteen knights with their ladies and their letinuc. 
I supjiose the knights formed the garrison, for Ettal, 
like Durham Cathedral, was “half church of (loti, 
half castle ’gainst,” not the Scot, but the lawless 
banditti which lurked in the forest. 

Ober Aminergau was of great importance in those 
days, standing as it did on the great trade route 
which led from Venice to Augsburg. From the year 
1332 “the modest folk of OImt Ammcrgnii" had an 
]m]>erial charter to store all merchandise passing 
through their valley. The road was much frequented 
in those days, when it was the chief high road be¬ 
tween Venice, when she held the gorgeous Fast in fee, 
and the markets of Southern (lennany. Tlu: swiftest 
messenger could get through to Venice from Nurn- 
berg in about ten days. How long merchants needed 
for their caravans is not staled. 

The prosperity ol Ober Aminergau lasted until the 
Reformation let loose the scourge of religious war. 
Protestantism never gained a hearing in these 
secluded valleys. Hut even there they caught the 
Hying surge from the storm waves which l>eat upon 
the Northern lands. The Swtxlish troops under 
Oxenstjorn plundered Ettal monastery, ami only 
spared Ober Aminergau on the |>aymcnt of ransom. 
After the Swedes came the plague, and after the 
plague the Spanish War of Succession. The soldiers 
of Austria and France and of the Empire fought in 
the valley of the Ammcr, and on one occasion the 
unlucky villagers had to fly to the hills and to bury 
such possessions as they could save in the caves of 
the mountains. In 1741, when the War of Succession 
had broken out anew, no fewer than 13,000 soldiers 
passed through Ober Aminergau in two days. 1 >uring 
the whole of the war the villagers were compiled to 
provide free quarters to the combatants lo whichever 
side they belonged. 

When the Revolution flooded Europe with the 
armies of France Olicr Aminergau did not escape. 
There was a battle lietween French and Austrians at 
Untcr Ammergau. 'I he Austrians, as was their wont, 
broke and fled. The French devotees of Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality improved their victory by 
looting < )ber Aminergau ; they skinned the village to 
the bone. For months the French remained in 
military occupation of the valley, which they only 


evacuated when peace was made in 1801. Foui 
years later, when war broke out again, the unluck) 
Ammergauers saw their village the cockpit of con 
tending armies. This time it was the men of Tyrol 
who revolted against being placed by the French 
under the Bavaiian yoke. Hut whatever was the 
cause of the quarrel, or whoever were thb disputants, 
the luckless villagers always went to the wall. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were centuries 
of intermittent warfare and disaster; nor did their 
ill-luck turn till 1818, when fire, famine, and war had 
done their worst. In the parish church I saw a 
quaint picture in memory of the men of Obci 
Ammergau who had fallen in defence of the liberties 
of their country against Frcncfi domination. It was 
interesting to sec that names both of Zwinks and 
1-angs figured conspicuously in this bederoll ol 
patriots. Since that day Ober Ammergau has been 
sfiarcd the horror of war, although her people went 
with other Herman contingents to the French battle¬ 
fields of 1870. Her subsequent history is 011c ol 
the continuous jieaceful development of her two 
socialities -wood-carving and the Passion Play. 

Ober Ammergau is much the same to-day as l 
found it in 1890. The electric railway is now work¬ 
ing, and the interdict upon motor-cars has been re¬ 
moved. A huge garage, accommodating two hundred 
cars, has been put up on the road to Ettal. Motor 
omnibuses belonging to the Post-olfiec ply in every 
direction. Many new houses have been built, and 
Herod’s old house of 1890 has been transmogrified 
out of all recognition. 'Hie Aminer has been 
embanked with the proceeds of the Passion Play, 
which, however, did not pi event the village, like all 
oilier villages in the region, being badly flooded last 
month. I was there on June 12th. It rained enough 
to make the roads dirty, but no more. The wind 
was warm. When I left the next day the snow on 
the mountain tops melted, and the whole of the 
Central Eurofiean highlands from Innsbruck to 
Berne was flooded. No lives were lost at Ober 
Ammergau. Fifty houses were flooded, but the 
performance of the Passion Play was not interrupted. 

II.—T 1 IB PASSION PLAY, 1910. 

'Hie Passion Play is as well played as ever it was. 
I cannot give it higher praise Anton Lang, who 
‘»ears a strong likeness to Mr. Snowden Ward— 
although in some of his portraits he resembles 
Tennyson—is an admirable Christus; quite as good, 
to my thinking, as Joseph Mayr, who is said to have 
died of a broken heart in 1903 over the loss of the rble 
in 1900. Most of the players have clianged rules. 
Johannes of 1890 and 1900 is now Joseph of 
Arimathea. But Judas is still the same Judas of 
1890 and 1900—the realistic Zwink, who, although 
the best comedian in the village, never allows a trace 
of humour to soften the sternness of his tragic render¬ 
ing of the traitor's part. His daughter Ottilie is the 
Madonna, and Maria Mayr is the Magdalen. The 
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Tin* iiiciniM is of the cImiti draw to either side as the tableau is shown ; when the curtain falls they resume 

their places licfore it. 


Lhoragus is still the same ns in 1890. Thomas 
kcndl, who was Pilate in 1S90, has been succeeded 
>y Sebastian Bauer, who this year is Btiignmnslcr. 
Caiaphas of j 900 is now Annas. Hans Mayr, the 
Herod, is an artist and a dealer in artistic work. lie 
is also the local agent for my edition of die Passion 
Play, and has engaged a young lady from (Chicago to 
look after the business. 

Mrs. Louise Parks-Rie hards, in her e*'ertaining 
11 Pilgrimage to a Modern Jerusalem and a New 
Hethsemane," describes with much spirit and fidelity 
Ihc method of selecting the players. The first step 
is taken in October, 1907, when six jiersons are 
elected by vote of the villagers. These six persons 
when chosen are added, together with the parish 
priest, to the four lam mcniliers of the Town Council, 
and thus is constituted the Passion Play Committee, 
which regulates everything, and which chooses all the 
players. Tin: Committee meets in secret and votes 
by ballot. Its first step is to apply to the Bavarian 
(loverninent for |«rmission to give the performance. 
On June 3rd, 1908, that permission arrived saddled 
with the usual conditions as to sanitation and the 
allocation of one-third of the profits to charitable 
objects and public improvements. 

The Committee then began to hold its weekly 
meetings every Wednesday evening. It elected its 
secretary first, then it chose Mr. Ludwig I^ang to be 
Director of the Play, and after that ap|x>intcd the 
schoolmaster to be director of the orchestra and a 
young wood-carver leader of the band. It was not 
until March, 1909, that the female singers of the 


village were subjected to the preliminary rehearsal, 
after which the chorus was chosen. After committee* 
on the press, music, photographs, buildings, lodgings, 
tickets, etc., had been elected, the supreme question 
—the choice of the players came on for decision on 
September 27th, 1909. There are 122 persons with 
speaking parts to be selected, and 260 others who acl 
but who do not speak. The slalf of the l\tssion Play 
is made up as follows :— 


1 General Director, 
l leader of the Orchestra. 

1 1 Aider of the Band. 

5S musicians. 

41 singers. 

122 players who speak. 
260 players who uidy act. 

2 prompters. 

25 srcnc-shiftcrs. 

14 dressers. 


1 hairdresser. 

3 Hniclnncn for the dress* 
ini; rooms. 

I cliiel cashier. 

50 i ashlers. 

1 auditor. 

Ou duor-keejMTs and ushers. 

2 cannoneers. 

24 fire-watchmen. 

12 watchmen for the village. 


There is not much difficulty in allocating the 
minor ixirts. But the excitement over the election of 
the players for the leading roles is intense. Players 
grow into their parts and part from them with 
anguish. But age, advancing with decennial strides, 
renders it necessary to change the cast in the majority 
of cases. But no one surrenders a leading role 
without tears. The chief parts among the women ar 
the Madonna and the Magdalen. Among the men 
Christ, Peter, John, Judas, Caiaplias, Annas, Nailianiel 
Pilate, and Herod. 

The manner of their selection is in this wise 
Ludwig Lang, the Director, explains to the Com 
mittee the necessary qualifications for each of 
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the rblcs to he allocated. Needless to say this is 
more or less a formal business, livery iucml>er of 
the commit to- lioin his youth up lias Ixcn familiar 
with the indispensable requisites for each prisnuution. 
Boys are pm.speetive Apostles and girls prosp«riive 
Madonnas and Magdalens Ix-fore they reach their 
teens, lint at Obcr Ammergau everythin}' must he 
done decently and in order. As soon as the 
Director has finished, the members of the Committee 
hand in written nominations. Each of tlicse is taken 
in turn, discussed, and voted upon by secret killot. 
It needed five meetings of the Committee l». lore the 
sixty-five lending shaking performers weie provi¬ 
sionally selected and all was ready lor the final 

On October 12th, lyoy, the Committee assembled 
nt eight in the morning at the Knthhaus. They 
then attended High Mass in the |>nrisli elmrch, and 
returned to the Council Chamber to decide who was 
to be who in tin* Play. 

The nominations were taken srrititim. About 
some there was little or no discussion, others gave 
rise to prolonged debate; but at the end the matter 
went to the vole, each member dropping a white or 
black ball into the urn as each candidate came up 
for decision. The bulls were counted, and from that 
ballot there was no appeal. Three months later 
understudies are selected, hut of these one hears 
nothing. 

The parts lieing allocated, Director Ding proceeds 
to design the costume, which his sister Joscpha, an 
old lady of seventy-seven, cuts out and makes up 
with the assistance of the girls ol the village. Mr. 
Lang designed all the six hundred costumes worn 
tliis year. Most of the materials were ordered from 
Paris, Purlin and Munich; but some of the stuff 
had to l»c pr«»cured in Jerusalem and in Damascus. 
Considering the effect pioduced and the number of 
the performers the sum of ^r,ooo paid for material 
seems very small. The parts are formally allotted to 
the performers on December 8th and 12th, when 
each one has to sign a cast-iron contract pledging 
himself to unconditional obedience on pain of instant 
dismissal. 

At the beginning of the year undrc»s rehearsals 
begin, and are continued nearly every night either at 
the Rathhaus or at llie rehearsal theatre over the 
way. No festivities, no carnivals, no public weddings 
are allowed in Olier Amincrgau from January to 
SeptcmUr in the Passion Play year. The first music 
rehearsal in the Passion Play Theatre took place on 
March 13th, when the snow had to l»e shovelled off 
the stage to make room tor the chorus. Tim first 
complete dress rehearsal was given next, to which all 
Ober Aminergaucrs were tree to attend. Th«* rehearsal 
for the press took place on May uih, and the uist 
public jicrforn.iiice on the 16th. There are seven 
performances in July, tnilfc in August, and live in 
September. As the dunaud lor seats is so great 
it is probable that the number ol these pcilormanccs 
will be doubled. 


'!*he Committee had spent up to January last nc 
loss than ^75,000 preparing to accommodate tin 
multitude which is even now concentrating from the 
four quarters of the world ti|xm this Bavarian village. 
In 1900. 220,000 jiersons visited Ober Ammergau, 
which in that year had only 3,200 beds and couches, 
supplemented by 1,500 straw mattresses for use in 
barns. Now Ober Ammergau rejoices in the pos¬ 
session of 4,224 spare beds, and all wholesale lodgings 
are forbidden. Not more than three beds may be 
placed even in the largest room. 

Ober Ammergau is trimmed up a bit, hut it is still, 
as it was of old, a precious relic, of the Middle Ages, 
in which a whole community regard it as a religious 
duty to look as like the A|*>sllcs and their contem¬ 
poraries a-, the knowledge of the historian and the 
skill of the artist can enable them to do. It is not 
merely the men and women of Our Lord’s Passion who 
im-et you in the street. Cain and Abel, Adam and Kve, 
Abraham and Isaac, and Jacob and Joseph, to say 
nothing of Ahasuerus and Vashli and Esther, Naboth 
and Job, Mb aiah ami Ahali--hi lad, there are not 
many notables in the Old Testament history who do 
not figure in the tableaux in the Passion 'I hcatre. 
The long hail of the men- when the Play is over 
the hair in the village barber’s shop covers the floor 
to a height of two feet- is only the outward and 
visible sign of the fact that they are all living into 
their jxarls all day long. I do not say that Judas, 
Cam, and various oilier sons of Belial live up to the 
high lev* 1 of their sinlul protoiyixs. Put the glamour 
o! the Passion Play is over them all. There is a 
ceitain proconsular dignity about thi Puigomasler 
Pilate, a regal note about King Herod, and there is 
a much greater resemblance between the Twelve 
Apostles of Ober Ammergau and the disciples of the 
Master than there is between the fishermen of (lalilee 
and the Pojjcs, the Prelates, and the priests who pride 
themselves U|x>n their Apostolical succession. I 
wonder if ever it might be possible lor an English 
village to produce such a play ? We have made a 
start in recent years in our j Migrants, which increase 
and multiply year by year. Perhaps out of the village 
pageant may grow some day a serious effort to use 
the play as a great instrument of local inspiration and 
of religious education. 

III.—SIDELIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY 

POLITICS. 

No one who has not been at Ober Ammergau can 
adequately realise how little religion or theology had 
to do with Christ’s condemnation. It is politics and 
finance all the way through. 'Hu: odium t/uologicum 
is no doubt at work. But fanatical theologians could, 
never have killed the Messiah had they not been able 
and willing to apjxal to the potent forces of filthy 
lucre and political passion. Hence the PassiowPlay 
has always seemed to me a marvellous mirror held up 
Ixrfore our eyes in which we can see the sovereigns 
and statesmen of our own time masquerading in 
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indent garb. Christus is the supreme type of the 
men who in this and in every age are the special 
detestation of the 'i'ory Party. Ho is done to death 
t>y much the same tactics as those which are employed 
to-day to secure the use of the Pig Stick of Coercion 
and the rough-and-ready methods of military repres¬ 
sion. A friend of mine who has just returned from 
Constantinople was immensely struck by the way in 
which the Passion Play reproduced what is now actu¬ 
ally going on in the Fast of Furojic. For Christus 
read Voni/elos, for Jerusalem Constantinople, and you 
have the whole situation. My friend writes: — 

I w.ih grimily struck bv the «r|;.iiiwl alt*n«|»t to rouv the 
population in onler to scuire a vomK-ntii.il inn .•! fluisi. I viw 
the hi mi* process lit woih in Constantinople. K\en while all 
wn*. quiet ill Crete indigo ilkm tm-Hing* weie Itf-im* In-Id nil over 
the country calling upon the Tuilc* to symjMthiM- uHli their 
ilisln-sM-d coreligionists in Crete. And this uInn |*Tfccl 
linrniony pi.-vnilrd in the Wain I from which I had iuM r.-turned, 
where I had been tin- piN ••( the leading Olbminn depalc who 
loves M. Yenizelos and loaded the earri.ige of his friend-. with 
lhe niosl glorious Ju>t as in the old day- in the Suuln-di ini, 

i-very coneeivahU lie was siaitol :dnKil M. Yeuixek*.. lie was 
,1 ** brigand ” • certainly ten year* ago be look io tin- mountains. 
If.- w.ih n " traitor even l«» the Govks," « te., etc. The King 
nflirmv was sore alioul M. \ em/elos’ op|-ration to Prince 
Ueorjje ; there was in fact exactly tin icnnc |m»iss going on u 
we Miw in the Passion Play, and the |nopli- were as easily 
inlluiiied by the Ttnhish agilaluis as \uie the Jt«s by the 
Scril»es ami Pliariwes. 

In iS<)o I saw in Nathnnicl the fierce, hitler, 
unscrupulous foe of the Na/arene, the very image of 
the Twit's ncwspajier in a homed lint. It was the. 
Parnell Commission all over again, and will* half-a- 
dozen Pigotts all in a row. In 1900 Nathaniel 
lieeamo Hugh Price Hughes, and Caiaphas of course 
was Chamberlain. The whole tragedy of die Passion 
was but a prophecy of the liner War, anti at the 
(icnemI Flection id that year our people cried, “ Not 
I his mail, but Bambbas” as vociferously as the mob 
of Jerusalem? 

Turning over the pages of the Rkvikw of ten years 
ago I find 1 closed my sketch of the Passion Play of 
1900 with a somewhat notable forecast. 1 wrote:- - 

Once more Ciucify 11 ini, Crneilv Him i- the |n*pul.ir cry. 
Not this man, hut Ru.-ibbas, Minis up ihc venliel ol ili«- (n-ner.il 
I*.hrlion . . . Dili 1 wouhl not «onclinle this article without one- 
word ol hope. 1*01 us and foi our diildicfi tlwre may In- only 
1 terrible looking forward to »*l imh-im-nt to come ; but the 
trampled victims of our veiigi-ame mav take e>onlort fiom the 
ihouglit that the Passion Play dm-. not end with flu- I'rucilixhm. 
The last scenes portray the Re>ii roil ion and the Ascension. 
Sutsnm l or,fa ! <1 children of tribulation ! Ihc biitlwby of 
the free Afrikander tuition ol the fnlui«* may not Ik* further 
removed from the dent lid ay of the Republic than the thri-e clays 
which divided the Resurrection fiom the Cueili\i«*n. 

'Phrec day'-* in the life of man is no more than ten 
years in the history of a nation. And I confess “ 1 
relt good,” as the children say, as I reflected over 
Ihc triumphant vindication which recent events had 
afforded 11s in South Africa. Who even dared to 
hope in 1900, when the Khaki Flection was returning 
1 majority of “ Candidates of Cain,” that when the 
Passion Play was next jierlormed General Botha, 
>eatcd in the house of Cecil Rhodes, would be 


governing united South Africa with an Afrikander 
majority ? 

But humanity xwtvps onward, and each decennial 
period brings forth some great cause and God’s new 
Messiah with the indis|ienKablc appurtenances of 
Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate, and Judas. Sometimes it 
is incarnate in a man, sometime.-, in a nation. Who, 
for instance, can help seeing in the betrayal of Fin¬ 
land a latlenlay version of the Passion Play ? The 
Tsar, as ati irresolute Pilate, yields to the clamour led 
and organised by the Aervv Tmnya. “Why, what 
evil has he done?” i> asked today as idly as it was 
asked 1900 years ago. The same blind, savage forces 
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Jesus at Bethany. 
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of national prejudice and of imperial pride are set at 
work to destroy an innocent victim. And a still more 
striking parallel lies ready to hand. 

We also have our Finland—many Finland*. Te 
our Finland in Ireland we have not as yet ever 
begun to give Home Rule. To our Finland on the 
Nile a year or two since, with hesitating fingers we 
began the attempt to give the people the free repre 
sentalivo institutions to which we were pledged. 
The effort was half-hearted, ami the res|»oiise was 
as the resjionsc of newly emancipated |copies will 
always he, more distinguished by insult than hv grati¬ 
tude. To liberate a nation is more difficult than to 
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enslave it For always the first use it makes of played at Ober Ammcrgau. If anyone doubts it let 

partial freedom is to assault its liberator. But him ask himself how the Indian Viceroy and the 

despite all the inevitable effervescence of Nationalist Indian Secretary of State would have dealt with Jesus 

sedition, the effort was one which we were liound to of Nazareth if he had appeared in Benares under the 

make, if we do not mean to govern nakedly by the same circumstances, tnutatis mutandis , as those which 

•word for ever. But this process has now lieen accompanied his entry into Jerusalem. Never was 

interrupted. The attempt to fulfil our pledges by there a more Radical Indian Secretary than Lord 

accustoming our subjects to self-government is Morlcy, but I would not give much for the chances 

apparently to be alwindoned, and why? Because the of Christus’s escape if all the Tory pack in Parlia- 

loud-mouthtd Caiaphas of the West, treating the ment and the Press were howling for a display of 

cause of Egyptian freedom exactly as Caiaphas vigour, if every day brought fresh news of unrest 

treated the seditious agitation of the Nazarcne, and discontent, and if the vivid imagination of 

has browbeaten our well-meaning but ineffective the man answerable for law and order shrank applied 
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Jesus Washing the Feet of His Disciples. 


Pilate, Sir Edward Ciro\. into falling back upon the from the simoom of anarchic violence which he feared 

Big Slick. The Big Stick at Ober Ammcrgau had his leniency might let loose to devastate India. As 

tin* form of a Cro>s: at Giiro it has the shape of a any man may entertain angels unawares, so any ruler 

gallows. It is the same tlvng. It is useful, necessary, may inadvertently crucify a Christ. It is one of the 

indispensable. The grievous thing is that it is so lisks of Pilate’s business. 

often the Christ rather than the Barabbas who is As for the mocking before Herod, Christ had to 
crucified. endure much less bullying and ridicule than any 

The case is just the same in India. We have just spiritualist medium, for example, has to undergo at 

decorated our Nathaniel, whose name is Rees, and the hands of any cross-examining counsel or English 

have sent to the Viceregal throne a Pilate in Sir judge. Herod’s altitude to Christ indeed was ralher 

Charles Hardinge, to whom no one ever in his more respectful than the attitude of a London police 

wildest dreams ventures to attribute as much magistrate to anyone accused of palmistry or of any 

:ouragc and as much love for justice as Pilate dis- other of the occult arts. He had heard so much 
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about the wonders worked by Christ, he appears to 
have thought he was really doing the fakir from 
Galilee a good turn by offering Him a chance of 

B a demonstration under strictly test conditions 
him and his Court. When Jesus did not 
respond to the invitation, Herod turned on Him just 
is the non-psychic man always turns upon a medium 
who will not tell him what horse will win the Derby. 
Hut that was all there was of it. 

IV.—THK JOY OF THE CROSS. 

The first time I saw the Passion l’lay I asked 
myself constantly, Why should a trivial incident, the 


in one sense explains everything and in another 
explains nothing. 

The only explanation that explains anything seems 
to be the Resurrection, the Ascension, and Christ’s 
subsequent return and reincarnation in all believers— 
as is suggested by the phrase, “ Christ in you the 
hope of glory.” The Resurrection plays a very little 
part in the Passion Play. It is a brief scene, blit it is 
the key to the mystery. If there had been no Resur¬ 
rection there would have been nothing but one more 
of the myriad nameless dead, who are even now 
perishing at some i»oint on the world’s surface— 
innocent martyrs for great causes—which they water 



At the Foot of the Cross. 


crucifixion of one among the unnuml»ercd host of 
convicts executed every year in the reign of 
Tiberius and the Caesars, have brought so many 
thousands to Ober Ammergau ? It was but a passing 
incident in the unceasing martyrdom of man. Titus 
crucified thirty thousand Jews round the walls of 
Jerusalem, but their sacrifice did not even save their 
names from oblivion. Their martyrdom was as 
powerless to avert the doom of the Chosen People as 
the bursting of the foam-flakes on the sand is to 
arrest the rush of the returning tide. Why?—and 
again why ? And the answer is hard to seek, unless 
we fall back upon the miracle of Divine grace, which 


with their blood. It was the Resurrection that 
worked the miracle. And therein lies a parable. Fox 
Christianity, which is more or less perishing amongst 
us, there is no hoj>e save in the Resurrection. And 
until the faith of man in the reality of life after death 
can once more be rekindled in the race, the future oi 
religion is dark indeed. 

There was nothing exceptionally cruel in the 
physical sufferings of Christ They were soon oyer, 
and they were much less horrible than those to which 
myriads have been exposed. There is u gruesome 
picture in the Munich Picture Gallery of the grilling of 
a young woman accused of witchcraft over a slow fire. 
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The history of the persecution of witches far exceeds 
in horror the j>rrsorution of Christians by the Roman 
Emj)erors. Jeanrn: d’Arc, the saintliest and most 
inspired of women, was burned alive as a sorceress 
after passing through prolonged horrors of insult and 
outrage which make the scourging and the mocking 
in Pilate’s guardhouse seem very tolerable. 

After leaving OI>c r Ammergau 1 went to Munich 
and to Strasjburg, and s[>cnt some time meditating in 
their cathedrals. The glory of their “ storied windows 
richly (light” the majesty of their lofty columns, and 
the sublime npjieal of their service of song and of 
prayer, impressed me much. Especially was I moved 
with sympathy and compassion as I heard the voices 
of several hundred small boys and girls, ball, d on 
their way to school at seven in the morning, l*» pray 
together l>efore the altar in the great minster of 
Strasshurg. And what may seem to some of my 
readers a very profane thought kept forcing itself into 
my mind. 

1 have never been able to indulge in devout medita¬ 
tions upon the physical side of our Lord’s Passion with 
any real anguish; but whenever I have been confronted 
with the sins and sorrows of despairing men. and still 
more of desjiairing women, then i have ever felt an 
overpowering sense of sorrow for Christ. 'I*he sufferings 
of the race - these arc the real passion of our lx>rd ; 
and every now and then, when one is brought up 
with a sharp turn by sonic ghastly story of misery 
and wrong, you realise bitterly the hideous sense of 
failure which must have been and must be infinitely 
worse to l>oar than the crown of thorns. To think 
that after nineteen hundred years of it, Congo 
horrors, white slave trade, yea! and the sin in my 
own heart should still persist—that is enough to 
explain Oothsemane and its bloody sweat and the 
bitter cry on the Cross, 11 My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ! ” 

liul this year an altogether different strain of 
thought look possession of me. Instead of grieving 
for Christ I saw only “the joy that was set before Him.” 
Did ever man achieve such glorious results at such a 
brief expenditure of jxiin and despair? I watched 
Him agonise in the Garden, and instead of Ix-ing 
touched to tears at the anguish of Jesus, I exulted, as 
1 am sure He must have since exulted, in the thought 
that untold millions of men and women in endless 
succession, as generations follow generations anil 
centuries mount up to millenniums, have been helped 
the bcttei to liear their sorrows and to face more bravely 
their death because of that vigil in Ccthsemane. Of 
all the 4,000 spectators who watched the scene there 
was not one man, woman or child who at some time or 
other in their life’s pilgrimage will not be driven by the 
sharp spur of ]>ain or feai or death to cry tluit the 
cup of anguish may lx: taken from them. And there 
is not one of them, no matter how brutal, vicious 
and selfish he may be, who ju that supreme moment 
of trial and of strain but wih fool comforted and 
strengthened by the memory of that scene when the 


angel came and comforted the Redeemer of the 
world. Multiply that 4,000 by a million, and you 
do not over-estimate the number of human hearts to 
whom that brief episode has brought courage, hope 
and a peace that the world can neither give nor take 
away. IIow many myriads of human souls have gone 
through their valley of the shadow of death with no 
ministering angel to console them, with no conscious¬ 
ness that they were doing their Father’s will, with no 
irradiating l»oj>e that by their suffering they were- 
opening up a |>crennial spring of joy and consolation 
for the human race ! 

As it was with the scene in the Garden of 
Gcthsemanc so was it with the Crucifixion. In Christ’s 
case it did not last long. Some wretches hang on 
the cross f.»r days l>cfore merciful death cuts short 
their sufferings. And in the midst of His sufferings 
He had many consolations. Near Him were the 
women who loved Him, Ilis mother knelt at the 
foot of the Cross, and with her was the faithful and 
beloved disciple. He bad bad a public trial before 
the world. His innocence bad l>een admitted even 
by His judg«\ and recognised by one of the male¬ 
factors crucified by His side. Some bad forsaken 
Him, but their desertion only made the fidelity 
of the others more conspicuous. Contrast that 
with the horrors of great darkness which encompassed 
the “ wise woman ” tortured to death on a charge of 
sorcery, shunned by all those nearest and dearest to 
her, Ixjaring her burden alone, branded by the Slate 
as unfit to live, and certified by the Church as ripe 
for Hell. He was a stalwart man in the prime of 
health. Sin: was as often as not a frail woman, 
abnormally sensitive, and exposed without ruth not 
merely to the cruellest of physical tortures, but to the 
most shameful of all outrages. The witch boro it— 
hundreds and thousands of witches boro it all; and 
for them r o pitying soul sheds a comjiassionate tear. 
Vet somehow or other me’hinks that the knowledge 
of their snsferings that were to come weighed far more 
heavily upon the heart of the Crucified than His 
own physical sufferings. 

liven an ordinary mortal need have but little of the 
hero soul not to exult at the thought of dying a 
martyr death under such circumstances. Thousands 
u|»on thousands of the most ordinary men and women 
in the streets went to deaths as cruel in the Colos¬ 
seum and elsewhere sustained by no more miracle- 
working emotion than a passionate love for Jesus of 
Na-ouvth. Hut imagine what Christ had to comfort 
Him ! To Him the Crucifixion, however infinite and 
inscrutable the spiritual suffering which it involved, 
was ordered by infinite Wisdom for the ends of 
infinite J-ove. He knew that all the agonies of the 
I'assion were but the unavoidable labour pangs of the 
World's Redemption. 

1 confess I gloried in the triumph of the Christ. 
How magnificent to produce so tremendous an effect 
upon the human race 1 How incalculable the 
dynamic in the Life so laid down 1 Think ol 
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t; all round the wide world this morning there 
s hardly a place peopled by men which is not 
iheered and sweetened by His death on Calvary, 
tfen arc dying more bravely because He died. His 
nemory helps the whole human race, from the 
ittle child who lisps “Gentle Jesus" as he lays 
lim down to sleep, to the scarred veteran who 
Miens with glazing eyes to the words of com- 
ort and of cheer with which all his furlicars have 
;ont: down into the river of death. This day and 
wery day there are uu n, women, and children pray- 
ng and singing in temple and church and minster 
;rey to whom the world is a brighter and a happier 
vorld because of His death. And everywhere and 
ilways without ceasing for these two thousand years 
whenever man or woman has been in death-grapple 
villi the forces of evil, tempted by the stormy 
>assions of the flesh, or hardened by the grip of 
ivarice, the memory of that scene has made it 
jossiblc for the least of these 11 is brethren to draw 
heir breath and to resolve that conic wliat may they 
vill not crucify their Lord afresh and put linn to 
)|ien shame, t’p there on the Cross Jesus completed 
His making, as it were, of the spiritual dynamite with 
which successive generations would blast away the 
lungeon walls of myriads of miserable captives, 
rhat dynamite was hut llis own compressed Will- 
ora*. of service and sacrifice: and what the com- 
iression was may he measured by tin: |iotcncy of its 
ige-long effect. Yd for the sake of that effect He 

anlured die Cross. And now is there anv man or 

• 

voman bom in whom the spirit of Christ dwells who 
vould not be glad to make so fruitful an investment of 
heir life ? How few of us have the chance*./ making 
mything out of oui death for the benefit of the 
iving? This Man made Westminster Ahl»ey out of 
ilis, and Strassburp Cathedral, and the Dorn at 
Cologne, to say nothing of a hundred Lious.uk] 
lumbler churches and conventicles, in tin. meanest 
if which men hear ilis words and learn from His 
example. 

So it came to j>ass that the third seeing of the 
Passion 1 ‘lay left me with ijuite a different set of 
mpressions from those with which I had witnessed 
he first. 1 was no longer sorry for Christ. On the 
contrary, I felt like heartily rejoicing in His joy over 
he success with which lie had curried out His 
Jcmonstration, by His coastnncy under torture, of the 
boundlessness of the Father's love and of the awful 
tin fulness of sin. 

I have called the agonies of the Passion the 
abour pangs of the Worlds Redemption. He told 
His disciples 

Verily, verily I >ay unto you that yc shall wvq> ami Lament, 
»ut the world shall rejoice, and ye shall be sorrowful, but ymir 
urrow shall be turned into joy. 

A womnn when she is in travail hath sorrow, because her 
tour is conic, but as soon as she is delivered of her child she 


renu-uibereth no more the anguish for joy that a man i*; l*>rn 
into the world. Ami ye now tlierdoie have sorrow, but I v\itl 
see you ag-iin, and your heart -Inll rejoice and your ioy no man 
taketh from you. 

Nor was He only thinking of the joy of Ilis dis¬ 
ciples that was to conn*. He was thinking of His 
own joy. The author of the ICpistle to the Hebrews 
wrote that Jesus “fur the joy tiiat was set before 
Him endured tlu: Cross, despising the shame." 

And whai was the joy that was set before Him? 
Not assuredly the enthronement at tile right hand of 
the throne of God, or any other titular distinction. 
No. The joy that cheered His breaking heart, as 



[Cofjrt^ht ty F. Fru.'LwanH, Lit/., MmtiJt. 

Judas Iscariot (Johann Zwink). 


His eyes gln/ed in the hour and article of death, was 
assuredly His seeing down the ages how many 
millions of aching hearts the ( rov> would soothe, 
how many myriads of wandering feet it would lead 
back to |Kuhs of peace. For who can doubt but that 
there, on the hill of Calvary, He saw no longer afar 
ofT, hut near at hand, the fust bright rays of the rising 
Sun of Joyous Confidence in the Love of the Father, 
which in tlie fulness of time will banish all the dark¬ 
ness and misery of sin from this weary world. And 
seeing .that, had He not good cause to l»e glad 
and to rejoice, knowing “God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows ” ? 



O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers sec us.* —BURN 


llyfierMinion oj the fr^rirtort °J " Ftmck."\ 

“Pistols for Two and Coffee for One." 

Mr. AsqUITJI : “Suppose wc begin by sharing the coffee 

the pistols can wail." 


Ze/rm*mm.\ [Dublin. 

WlM.lAM O’llRiKN (Codlin): “ 1 think they’re breaking up. 
Cod bless you I Recollect the friend. Codlin’» the friend, not 
Short.” 

John Redmond (Short) i “He has given his friends the 
slip, and jiersuadcd this delicate young creature all along of her 
fondness for him to be his guide and travelling $ampanion— 
where to, he knows no more than the man in the moon .”—Old 
Curiosity SMvf. 


A Problem. 

Tub Proud Parents r “ What shall wc do with our boys! 










Weet minster Gazette.] 

Soft Words. 

Mr. Asquith ami Ijirii Lansdownk: 11 After you I 
]N.B.—'The Big Sticks arc in the umbrella-stand.] 


Westminster Gazette.] 

If Only I 

EDUCATIONAL PJCACK (John Bull) : 

tlieni together ! 


Westminster Gazette.} 

A Sort of a Challenge. 

Old Party : “ Strike me now with the child in me arms 1 


Ls/raeann.] "" l Dublin 

Another Danish Invasion. 

Erin (to Irish Farmer Liking his winter nap): " Wake u 
man, anil drive these invaders from your dior I II it was i. 
British Government you would be holding meetings of protest c 
over the country. I suppose you are waiting for I lome Hubs 
come. If vou wait for that dav YOU won't be troubled to mol 


KladJemJ.itnk.] [Ikilin. 

The Clericals and the Military l'arty arc rejoicing over the fall 
of the Colonial Secretary, Herr Dernburg. 
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palttr.\ 


The Acrobat 


[Zurich. 


ir.VH.T (In Tuft); "All tight, young man: you have 
i* place nuv ami warm for me; ami now you cun get 


NEVER. 
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Sum.] Illttsburg.’ 

Theodore Goes Sight-seeing at Home. 
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ork Amtrkim.\ 


Nercr Again I 


qFV? X,Uht+lter.\ [Zurich. 

The Grecian Spoil-Sport 

Jlardly have they succeeded in patching up the old divan, when 
this impudent youngster begins pranciug about on it. 
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Daily CArmMr.] 

A Permanent Feature in Egyptian Landscape. 


Wilhelm Diogenes II. 

>1.1 wi.g : *' Wluil i' )*»m M.ij'-sty looking lur 
\ Ciinutciioi.” 


National Revicnt.) 


Fatqmno .] 


Position of the King of Greece. 
Between the Chamber and the Military League 


Orri'omiAH.) 


Good-bye! Uncle Sam. 
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[Juhanncsburf. 


Suui/iiy 77/Wi.] 


The Dawn of Union. 


Anivnl of NkcImi* Itollia in Ihc I'nioi. C hariol. 11 c is attended by the H»crnb Saner, and a l>evy of chaste nymphs, Fischer, 
Moor, Ikriroc, Mahu., liurtwii, Hull, and Graalf; and be is j.'uidol on bis way by the fair Anroro Smut*. 

I Wtik afrfb'ta to Gut Jo Kent t future Ike Dawn. 



George Do It" 


Term/o World ] 

The Schoolmaster Abroad. 

Examine* Rooskvelt : " Kindergarten claw in Science of 
. Government is now dismissed." 
















artist of the u Kladderadatsch " seeks to discover the future King: of Fashion, now that King Edward is dci 
He fears that none of the Rulers sketched above can properly wield the sceptre in the Realm of Clothes. 











Leading Articles in the reviews 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE CRISIS. 

Mr. (Iakvfn, who forced his party lo take part in 
he Conference, writes strongly in favour of a com* 
jromise in the Fortnightly Review . He says:— 

The vast majority of the ltritish people undoubtedly l»clicve 
wo things—(f) that the Second Chamber ought to be a real 
offguard ; ami (2) that it should be fairly composed. Upon 
his J«sis n settlement by consent, if not finally achieved by the 
jresent Conference, must be reachctl in the sequel. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing in the same review on 
* The Basis of Settlementsays:— 

The principle of the financial predominance of the llo k of 
?nminnnx; the principle of a strong Second Chamber with 
power* not only of amendment and delay but of rejection ; and 
lie principle of all parties enjoying an equality of legislative 
opportunity, arc the three principles, as it seems to me, tliat 
torn a sol nl tails for sett lenient. One may indeed almost lay 
it down as axiomatic that no settlement can endure or (Might to 
endure which does not ensure to both parlies an equal oppor¬ 
tunity nml identical facilities for writing their measures ou the 
Statute llonk. 

Mr. W. B. DufTtcld, writing on “The Liberals and 
he Lords” in the same review, says:— 

If the Conference now oners n solution it is certain that, if 
inythirig in the nature of :• Senate is lo l»c instituted heie, it 
will lie elective und not hereditary. The gicatcwt ilrawluck ol 
the Ami-Veto Ki solutions .-landingalone is that, if rntried, they 
jffer no protection against reactionary legislation. The idea of 
:ombining the hereditary nml elective principle in one House 
:an never woih prn|>crly. The only logical and tine reform is 
lo sul/stitute for the existing House of I.onls a Ctamber of 
limited nuniljcrs elected by and representing much larger mens 
limn the inrml/crs of tile House of Commons. The aUditimi of 
the veto preceding reform is uudcrslocKl always to have been 
the l’rinic Minister's policy. If the Conference /ails and the 
Lords have the astuteness frankly to accept Mr. Asquith's first 
Resolution, llms abandoning their claim to interfere with taxa¬ 
tion, the Ministry would probably be beaten. 

The Editor of the WorAfs Work is strongly in 
favour of a compromise, lie says:— 

The Government will protahly adhere lo its intention of 
enacting into law the definite abolition of the llou*c of Lords’ 
veto on all financial measures. But there will be ample room 
for dr-russion and concession as to the proper definition of 
finance, and as to the tribunal which shall decide when there 
has been “lacking.” There really seems no rra>oii why also 
there should not be coucesMon .-ml agreement as to the general 
veto powers iwssei'wd by the House of Louis for other than 
financial mensu.e-. 

This question immediately involves the whole scheme of the 
reform of the Second Chamber. The mere reasonable Con- 
•ervatives all admit that the LiKtah have a just grievance m 
being in a permanent minority in the llon-c of Jx«rds, and 
agree further tha! some scheme nu-.l be devised wheieby they 
stall have an equal opportunity tor winning a majority m tlut 
chamber. 

In the Positivist Review Mr. 1C. S. Bee-sly thinks 
that if the Government ar<- i.Jt certain ol a sufficient 
majority at the next Genual Election, they should 
accept the enactment of the first Veto resolution. 


even if it had to be purchased by the postponement 
of the second. 

In a brief article, entitled " Is it Peace ? ” in the 
Contemporary Review, Mr. Harold Spender expresses 
the earnest hope that a settlement may be arrived at, 
and even goes on so far as to indulge in a long specu¬ 
lation as to the possibility of a civil war in England 
as a possible result of a sudden breakdown of patience 
after innumerable general elections, each increasing 
in bitterness and lury. He (suggests as a possible 
solution:— 

A reduction of the number of the House of Lords, combined 
with (1) power of nomination by the Crown, and of (2) con¬ 
ference in ease of difference, might give practical supicuiacy to 
every Liberal Government with any wot king majority. The* 
questional issue is really whether England shall “wake up” 
or w hether, by prolonged accumulations ol defeated and am-led 
chance, it stall become a “dying nation.” Tariff Kefoiiuerk 
may be able to complete their victory. The Tories, in other 
words, have before them the alternative of a compiomiM* in 
which they may accept overdue legrsl.i*i»n nnd emerge with a 
reformed House ol Lords, or the illinuiablc and da-ary piotqtccl 
of reiterated defeat under the burden of a lost cause and uu im¬ 
possible belief. Which will they choose ? 

The Fngfish Review is ho)>cfu1. It says that, 
granted a modicum of goodwill, there should he no 
inherent difficulty in arriving at a icasonable settle¬ 
ment. If Mr. Asquith is able to bring about a 
working arrangement, his name most assuredly will 
go down to posterity side by side with those of our 
greatest statesmen. If the Conference cannot succeed, 
then the sooner we. have an inelastic and written 
Constitution the better. 


The Eternal and the Universal City. 

Thk name of Rome, says a writer in the jVuova 
Autologin of May xst, is probably the one must 
repeated in the different parts of the world. All the 
continents, including Oceania, have Koines. In 
Europe there is an island called Rome in the Baltic, 
off the cast coast of the Scandinavian juminsula. It 
is a village of a thousand inhabitants and it jtossesses 
a cathedral. In Asia there is a Rome in Upper 
Burma, on a branch of the Sittang, about sixty-five 
kilometres to the south-east of Mandalay. Rome in 
Africa is an important centre for the missionaries of 
Basutoland. It lies to the south-east of the Orange 
State, about fifty kilometres from the Orange River. 
North America has several Romes—one in New 
York State, Virginia, Iowa, Kansas, Texas, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Indiana, and two in Georgia. In South 
America there are two Romes in Argentina. In 
Oceania Rome is an important city of Queensland. 
Ji is also the name of a stream which llows from the 
mountainous chain of the Bismarck Archipelago. 
The Malay Archipelago also possesses its Rome' in 
the North of Timor. 
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ABOUT THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

In the Woman at Horne “ Lady Mary " tells some 
pleasant stories about the Royal children— the Duke 
of Cornwall, his brothers and sister. Of the new 
Prince of Wales we are told :— 


Quern Victoria it was who first called llic child “Itavid,’* 
being firmly convinced in her own mind lliat her family kid 
descend cd from 


the Psalmist, and 
wits the trilx*, of 
nil others, of 
Israel. The name 
has stuck, and is 
likely to stick to 
the Prince for 
good, 

Queen Vic¬ 
toria. strict 
enough in her 
own nursery, 
indulged her 
grandchildren, 
and positively 
spoiled her 
great-grandson, 
at whose com¬ 
mand she is 
said to have 
st oo | ted down 
to pick up his 
toys. Here are 
two excellent 
incidents: - 

When Quern 
Victoria dust, the 
stoiv told of her 
little grandson, 
that lie “didn't 
think granny 
would like walk¬ 
ing after the 
angels,*’ was a hue 
one; and tiue also 
tliai when he saw 
Ids go\ rt ness, 
Mine. Illiika, in 
tears over I ler 
Majesty’s loss, 
I'rincc'Ldward ex- 
post u la ted, “If 
Heaven is such a 
nice place as all of 
you have told me, 
why ever should 
you he crying 
now i ” 

The late 
King Edward 
was known by 


for the first time after his accession to the throne, and at St 
Patterns Station among tlx- crowd, an old woman rrird out 
“ There goes little Prince Kilward,” and the child, htminj 
quickly to his grandfathet, exclaimed, “Did you lieav hut 
She ought to liavv said, •• There goes little King Kdward!' 
Well, the h|tcri*h delighted the King. 

The boy had unbounded admiration for his grand 

sire, and,thougl 



I'hotosrtiph /’fl 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


I Dihhjm, Ttrqunv. 


glatl loweleomt 
his parentsfron 
their Colonia 
tour, added t( 
a dean, “ Hu 
mother's rathe 
tiresome some¬ 
times. And 
don’t want t< 
leave grand 
papa King.' 
Prince A liter 
is said to re 
senihlo the lat< 
King, whip 
Prince ICriwnn 
takes after hi 
mother’s family 
The Queen, sh 
herself, am 
knowing hot 
much she su: 
ered from lie 
timidity, ha 
thoughts o 
sending l’rir 
cess Mary t 
a hoarding 
school, hut lit 
plan has falle 
through, as als 
that ol sendin 
the Princ 
round the worl 
next year wit 
his brothel 
About l'rincct 
Mary and tli 
Prince the fo 
lowing ver 
good story 
told : - 


his grandchildren as “( Jrnndpapa King ” :— 

“ Grandchildren," laughed the King, “arc just a* great a 
Measure to one as one's children, whilst the resjtonsiliility of 


pic 

bringing them up is ycl shifted off on to other shoulders.” 

Among the stories the King told about his grand¬ 
son, this may be mentioned 
Prince Kdward accompanied llis Majesty to Sandringham 


Princess Mai 
is tiol a little « 
a tomlmy and ll 

boon companion of her brothers. Prince Kdward, Ofkcd if I 
relished the idea of <««■ day becoming King, gave an*.we 
“ Yes! Hut all the same it would Ik* a good thing if I coiti 
liand the job over to Maty. She i> so very clcxer, you see. 
Ptinccss Mary, then, it clever, and what i- actually mot 
important, ha* sweet manner*, and makes hcrv lf liked wIicicm 
sbegoes. 
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THE DANGER OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN WAR. 

A Serious Warning from Berlin. 

Mr. R. E. C. Long, formerly a much-valued member 
>f the staff of the Review of Reviews, now Berlin 
orrespondcnt of the Westminster Gazette , sends to 
he Fortnightly Review a very serious warning as 
o the risk of war between Germany and England, 
dr. Long says:— 

The question is apposite whether the sensation-mongers, who 
a poetical justice ought to be wrong, are not right; whether 
he serious, sceptical I<>cr of alarmism, who ought to be right, 
rill not be proved to be grievously in the wrong. 

PEACE. 


THE DANCER TO 
Mr. Long says :— 

That n danger, an imminent danger, ot a resort to the 
bvious remedy of destroying the anti-German combination try 
jrce exists no reasonable man familiar with German thought 
nd German needs can doubt. The obsession of England's 
nplacnble enmity waxes day l»y day. Even during the last 
wo years which the writer has passed in lkrlin the growth of 
lis obsession has been marked. The death of King Edward 
terely advertised it, and first revealed to llic whole nation that 
II men thought the same thoughts. It made plain that Germany 
nd England approach a verv dangerous crisis, a crisis caused 

I * blunders on lx>th sides, but most of all by the British 
under of forgetting dial the more elective our Entente system, 
ie more inevitably it provokes resentment and dread and the 
csire for retaliation. The danger to peace is increased liy the 
leradicable British delusion that Germany may some day 
irmally submit to our m<x>est claim to he mistress for ever of all 
te seas, and therefore of all the world. Against this vain idea 
o warning can lie too strong. 

WHAT GERMANS THINK. 


The conviction that we design eithcT to crush them by war or 
) choke them by diplomacy is now too universal to need 
mphasis from J/ondon ; and Germans, so fi*r from nre-dctcr- 
lining their defeat by a naval agreement, are now thinking of 
ow to avoid defeat, whether by new international groupings, 
y increasing their material, or by aiming at superior strategy 
od training. To-day there is no German party which would 
ot resent a weakening of the nation's defences. 

The indication ir. rather that Germany’s rulers, to justify 
lemsclves, will lie forced by public opinion to take effective 
iensures against the surrounding enemy—probably with Russia 
l the first instance. And this implies war. 

If Russia is neither to be bought nor coerced—and of France, 
espitc recent fleeting politenesses Germans have no hope— 
u question of reading against that Entente oppression which 


found *’ unliearablc ” remains unsolved, and coming yeai 
ill imperatively demand its solution. It is hardly likeiy, i 
icw of the disparity of strength, that Germany, even if rendere 


in 

_ . .. if rendered 

esperatc, will rush into war with ourselves until she has first 
ied all other expedients, though even that is not inconceivable. 

The Chief Security for Peace. 

“ Kxcubitor,” writing in the same review, comforts 
is readers with the reflection that the Germans have 
ealised they cannot reduce the supremacy of the 
Iritiah Navv:— 


United Kingdom 
United States ... 
Germany 
France. 

J apan 
ijly 
Russia 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Total 


T<xw. 

Percentage cf 
ihe whole. 

1,667,165 

... 41'2 

<« 4 . 37 I 

I4H) 

55<i,226 

I 3 X 

481,612 

... irX 

337.05s 

... 8-| 

216.422 

53 

191.25* 

... 4 7 

4.054-705 

1000 


The position bears no resemblance to the neurotic statements 
of a little more than a year ago. Nor is the fcture overclouded. 
Our naval position is assured, and we are well able to hold our 
own in ships of all classes and in men. There is no longer any 
danger that the British Navy will be permitted to sink from its 
hard-won and essential position. The German people realise 
this fully: there is no ponibility—if such an idea was ever 
entertained—of overtaking the British lead in ship and men. 
An understanding on this question has been reached by a process 
of agitation and counter-agitation. That is over. • 

Until the formula of M Two keels to one ” is 


definitely adopted and practically carried out without 
phrases by both parties I cannot accept the comfort¬ 
ing assurances of “ Excubitorwho, I see, is described 
as the author of “ The Truth about the Navy.” It is 
evident we shall have to date the pamphlets bearing 
this title. M Excubitor ” is certainly not the author 
of the first “Truth about the Navy,” which appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1884. 


GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 

Writing in the mid-April number of the Nouvellc 
Rnite % M. Henri Charriaut expressed the following 
views on the question of Germany and Belgium. 

POLITICAL ARERl* \TIONS. 

The Deutsche Bank has just installed itself at 
Brussels, and other branches will be opened at 1 .ifcgc 
and at Antwerp. Germany, in fact, is carrying out an 
economic work of conquest in Belgium, and the 
invasion is being accomplished, consciously or un- 
unconsciously, with the complicity of the Flemish 
Nationalists who are opposed to the encroachments 
of the French language arid all things Latin. 
Races have a tendency to mingle with oilier races 
with which they have most affinity, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Flemish should have remained 
instinctively or unconsciously prejxired to serve 
German interests. For the same reason ihe Walloons 
of Toumai. Charleroy, and other regions turn instinc¬ 
tively to France, because they are more French than 
the Alsatians or the Flemish of the country bordering 
on Lille. No map could be made worse than that 
of Belgium, with a Belgian Flanders and a French 
Flanders, Belgian Ardennes and French Ardennes, a 
Belgian Luxemburg and a French 1 .uxetnburg, and a 
Belgian Limburg and a Dutch Limburg. % The 
Walloon country united to Flanders and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg German are jiolitical aberra¬ 
tions. If any two peoples were ever made to be 
united they are the Walloons and the people of 
Luxemburg, yet they are implacably separated by an 
insurmountable frontier. 


PAN-GF.KMANISM IN DISGUISE. 

The Flemish do not cry that they love the Germans, 
but they proclaim their aversion for the French. 
Belgium wishes to be Belgium and nothing else, 
and the ambition is legitimate enough. But it is 
certain that the little States, after the great federa¬ 
tions which have been formed, are nothing but 
satellites. Neutral zones are an illusion, and as to 
Belgium it may safely be affirmed that whatever is lost 
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n this country France is gained by Germany, 
l'hc Flemish movement is in reality nothing but a 
Pan-Germanic movement in disguise. If Flanders 
tias been faithful to her glorious past in resenting the 
invasion of the French language, is she equally faith¬ 
ful to her instinct of independence, when she opens 
her doors wide to the Germans under the pretext of 
allowing Germanic thought to enter as a purifying 
atmosphere ? In avoiding one peril, has not Flemish 
Nationalism.fallen into another? 

GERMAN DESIGNS ON ANTWERP. 

The Germans Jiave precipitated themselves into 
the region where fraternal arms were ready to receive 
them, and now they have designs on Antwerp. Ant¬ 
werp a German port is no longer a mystery or a 
legend; it is almost an accomplished fact. Forty 
years ago there were no Germans anywhere ; to-day 
they are everywhere, and they always remain German. 
It has been observed that more English and French 
than Germans arc seen in Belgium. That is true in 
one sense. 'I'hc English and the French come and 
go, hut the Germans remain. 'Hie English and the 
French come to see the museums and oilier places of 
interest; the Germans come to establish themselves 
in commerce. 'l'hc Berlin banks assist these 
economic missionaries. Germany needs outlets for 
her commerce, and Belgium and Holland, with Ant¬ 
werp and Rotterdam, are not to he overlooked. 'Hie 
real coasts of Germany are the Belgian coasts. The 
hotels, the cafes, the restaurants of Scheveningcn, 
Blankcnherghc, and Ostend are German.- But it is 
Antwerp which Germany socially wants. 


IS A BALKAN CONFEDERATION POSSIBLE? 

Such is the title >f an article, by M. Rene Pinon, 
on the Near East in the mid-June number of the 
Revue dcs Deux Maudes. 

EUROPE WITHOUT THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

The visits of King Ferdinand 
and King Peter to the Tsar and 
to the, Sultan, and the announce¬ 
ment that several sovereigns will 
take part in the jubilee celebration 
of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, 
were interpreted in several quarters 
as a sign of general concord in the 
Balkan Peninsula. More recently, 
manifestations of mutual sympathy 
between the Courts and the 
Governments of the Balkan States 
have multiplied, and the question 
arises —Arc these the preliminaries 
of a general entente ? The advan¬ 
tages which the realisation of a 
Balkan Confederation would bring 
to all the peoples in the Peninsula, 
to Europe, and to the world in 
general, are only too evident. It 


is when the practical means of achieving that end are 
studied that the objections apiiear. 'J*hose who know 
anything of the pride of race, the exclusiveness of 
the Balkan nations, the. national rivalries complicated 
with social hatred and jealous ambitions, will under¬ 
stand how difficult it would lx; to form a defensive 
alliance between Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria, Scrvia, 
Montenegro, and Greece. No Confederation could 
be really efficacious to assure the peace of the East 
and die peace of Kurojie unless the Ottoman Empire 
was included. 

TI 1 K SLAV STATES. 

The three Slav Stall*, Bulgaria, Scrvia, and Mon¬ 
tenegro, might form iho fundamental clement of a 
restricted combination. It might begin with a Zoll- 
vercin and a /xillparliamenl. If it went so far as a 
military alliance, the agreement might be directed 
against the Ottoman Empire, whether it was a ques¬ 
tion of driving the l urks out of Euro|xi, or merely of 
intervention in favour of the Christians in Macedonia. 
In such a combination Russia and Austria could not. 
be excluded; they would still intervene in Balkan 
affairs and probably exercise a prcjiondcrating in¬ 
fluence. In this hypothesis two solutions would he 
possible—cither an entente between Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria for a part of the inlluence in the 
Balkans, or an entente between Bulgaria and Scrvia, 
under the auspices of Russia, with the friendly 
neutrality of Roumania. 

A COALITION AGAINST TURKEY. 

The formula, “ I’he Balkan Peninsula for^ the 
Balkan Peoples,” is very seductive from the Euro¬ 
pean point of view. Europe without the ICastem 
Question ! What a sinecure diplomacy would become 1 
At a distance such an idea seems so easy of realisa¬ 
tion. Is it not sufficient that the Balkan States con- 



n rmfisf+lh .) I R.'logna. 

An Italian View of the Albanian Revolt. 

Rest in Peace I At the funeral. Turkey, looking round, rccs one (Austria) 
weeping bitterly, and realises that she is really mourning. 



sent to form such an entente t But, seen from any one 
of the Balkan States, the solution seems much less 
simple ; the Balkan jx^oples have strong reasons for 
not tying their hands for any length of time. For 
that, identity of interests, aspirations, and culture arc 
necessary. What is the common ideal around which 
they might be united as under one flag ? Nothing 
but a coalition to drive the Turks out of Europe, and 
it is just this extreme solution that Europe is resolved 
to avoid. 

Tomjjorary alliances may exist between some of 
the States, hut the writer does not believe in any 
general and lasting alliance, and still less in the birth 
of any federative organism. There are still too 
many races in formation, too many badly d* fined 
frontiers, and too many badly defined nationalities in 
the Balkan East, and the hour has not yet come when 
rurks, Bulgarians, Serbs, Roumanians, and Greeks 
would be able to abandon the supreme hope of 
recourse to arms. Thu dead sj»eak and cry out for 
vengeance too loudly to make it possible to cover their 
clamour. What the Balkan jieoplcs await is not a 
congress of professors, jurists, or diplomatists, who 
would constitute on pa|»er an idyllic Confederation. 
What they hope for and fear at the same lime is the 
man who will precipitate the destinies in suspense— 
the man who will dare to dare. 

THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE. 

An International Commercial Bureau. 

In the April number of the Deutsche Revue Max 
Freiherr von Kiibeck, a member of the Austrian 
Upper House, wrote on the Federation of Europe. 

He does not see eye to eye with Sir Max Wacchtcr, 
who has suggested that Europe should have one 
Foreign Office, one Military and Naval authority, and 
one Tariff, as in the United Slates. The writer thinks 
the conditions of the two continents are loo different 
Nevertheless he admits that much has already been 
done towards the |>ence objects of international solid¬ 
arity by the creation ol innumerable international con¬ 
ventions in the domain of commerce and the means 
of communication, such as railways, the postal service, 
etc. Also he sets great store by the King of Italy’s 
creation of an International Agricultural Institution at 
Rome. 

Last year an official of the Austrian Ministry of 
Commerce, concludes the writer, outlined a scheme 
for the foundation of an International institution of 
Commerce at Biusscls. To such an institution he 
would allot the work preparatory to International 
State Conferences, which would meet to discuss 
tariffs and other questions relating to international com¬ 
merce. Also this institution should form a collection of 
international commercial an hives—laws, treaties, etc. 
Such a collection does not as yet exist, and it it* badly 
needed. An institution lik'*Jthat described ought to 
be able to achieve* what the Bureau of the American 
States at Washington $>a» already achieved for the 


political peace of the American continent The his- ■ 
tory of this Bureau shows how the understanding of 
economic questions brings in its train the adjustment 
of political interests; that is to say, the consolidation 
of the foundations of the peace of nations. To estab¬ 
lish a similar institution in Europe should belhc duty 
of the States, the peoples, and the Governments of 
our Continent. This great object would be all the 
more surely achieved if Germany and France, with 
their interwoven economic interests, could succeed in 
coming to a lasting political understanding. To Austria- 
Hungary would fall the task of drawing into this gfeat 
union of nations the Balkan States by means of a pro- * 
gressive tariff having for its object the formation of a 
Confederation of the Danuhian Stales. ^ 

PRESENT DAY POLAND. 

In La Revue of June ist M. Marius Ary Lcblond 
has ,ui article on the Poland of To-day. 

RESULTS OF REPRESSION. 

The writer, who has travelled in Poland from one 
end of the country to the other, and lias studied the 
condition of the people on the spot, says that while 
no European nation is so much oppressed as Poland, 
no other nation is capable of such splendid effort. 
The question is, Will such effort ever liava any 
serious result? He descrilies at length the rti'iwe of 
oppression and anarchy to which the country lias long 
been subjected, and concludes his article by pointing 
out how Roland continues to develop owing to the 

extraordinary qualities of the |ieople. The result of 
the exclusion of the national element has only had 
the unexpected result of doubling private initiative 
and activity, and among the peasants attachment to 
the soil has only become more intense. 

PATRIOTISM A MORAL AND ECONOMIC FORCE. 

Rcymont, the Polish Maupassant, has written of 
this passioi for the laud realistically and poetically in 
his novel, “The Peasants.” He regards the peasants 
as the indestructible basis on which the future edifice 
will be Taised. He believes in them ; he shows the 
|X)werful energy which, like a religion, develops in 
them a rapacious love of the land. The strength oi 
the Poles, national and economic, consists in the 
presence, the persistence, and the resistance of the 
peasants. The imputation incrcas.es steadily, the birth¬ 
rate being higher even than that of Germany. Patriot¬ 
ism has spread among the masses, and the more 
intelligent Socialists are patriots also. In Poland 
patriotism is more than a moral force; it is also an 
economic force, for it is used to develop business to 
the detriment of German commerce and industry, 
which is boycotted as much as possible. 

The Army Pageant and the pieparations for it arc 
described with many weird illustrations by Mr. 
Farquharson in Windsor. There is a very fine 
l>ortrait of Mr. F. R. Benson, Master of the Pageant, 
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OUR DANGER FROM AIRSHIPS. 

In Blackwood Colonel Rcpington writes very inter¬ 
estingly on the airship menace. He thinks that 
while airships may use special artillery for attacking 
their kind, 

iheir main offensive menace will rest with the projectile* or 
explosives fired or dropped upon;the mark below. It is true 
that we have Signed and ratified an international declaration 
which prohibits "the discharge of projectiles ami explosives 
from balloons or by other new methods of a similar nature,” 
but Germany is not a party to this declaration, so we are forced 
to ignore it. 'The velocity acquired by bond* dropped from a 
great height is considerable, and up to a certain jxiint increases 
witfl the height. Very fair practice has already taco made in 
dropping bond* on selected marks, and the conclusion at which 
the French appear to have arrived is that 50 |**r cent, of projec¬ 
tiles dropped from a height of 4,sooJccl can Ire made to fall 
•within a square witli sides of twenty-five yards. When more 
vclrir.ific instruments arc devised the 2c-fooi broad funnels of 
warships will lie the airman's bull's-eyes. 

The Colonel kindly seeks to reassure us. He does 
not imagine that great towns like London and i-xlin- 
burgh arc likely to suffer from aerial bombardment. 
He says:— 

Great Powers like England and Germany do not make war 
on women and peaceful citizens. I do not think that it would 
profit the cause of Germany in the least to Ixmdxird London 
or Edinburgh from the air. Such an act would only infuriate 
our p«*ople, and make them ready for evciy sariilice. If we 
heard that n Royal, or a plebeian nursery, a crowd of peaceful 
clerks,^ir bevies of young •women in the Telephone Exchanges 
—•exasperating as they sometimes are- hail suddenly been swept 
into eternity, the war would l«ecome* one of extermination. 
Humanity aside, 1 do not think that it would pay Germany to 
provoke a war of that character with the British Empire. 

Just as little does he think that airships will be 
used for transport of troops, but they w ill be most 
effective for reconnaissance and attack. The dirigible 
soon will outstrip the fastest warship afloat By 
hovering over our naval ports and establishments, 
dirigibles can hope to play havoc, as also at cordite 
factories. Submarines, too, cm be seen from the sky 
as they cannot lie seen from the surface. lie 
demands that our new and growing air-fleet should 
not l»e divided into two parts, one for the Navy and 
one for the Army. He also insists that airship and 
anti-airship artillery must he constructed. 

Witticisms by Sir Herbert Tree. 

Mr. Harry Furniss, in the Sirand % tells the 
following stories of Sir Herbert lieerbohm Tree, who, 
he says, is as great a wit as he is actor and manager:— 

* Sir Herbert Tree, apropos of his loo funny imitators, made 
one of his best ions snots s “ A man never knows what a fool he 
is until he sees himself imitated by one." 

Speaking of Suffragettes to a C'ubinet Minister, Ik* remarked,^ 
apropos of the attitude these fanatical ladies adopt, “ You can't 
knock off a man’s hat, and then cx|»ccl him !»> lake it off.” 

Another blossom of wit from the Tree : “ It is belter to take 
o little loo much than much loo little." 

Sir Herbert's satire is truly delightful. A friend of his, in 
whose geniality he detected a touch of cast wind, asked him 
how it was that Sir Hubert, buffeted by fate, was able to turn 
a kindly countenance to the world. "Alt!” replied Sir 
Herbert, "i’ll tell you, my dear fellow, the secret of my 
philo»OL>hy. Like the ostrich, I hide my bead in the sand, and 
k hat attitude enables me to turn a smiling hock to my enemies. * 


AEROPLANE VERSUS MOTOR-BOAT. 

* l The Newest Speed Sport” is described by R. T. 
Heamc in Fry's Magazine for July. Mr. Hearnc 
says there has been very steady progress in motor- 
boat making of late years. At the Monaco meeting 
this year the chief honours in the racing section went 
to the Duke of Westminster’s Ursula , which developed 
a speetl of 44’ miles an hou* over the full course of 
f»7$ miles, a speed which is a shade better than even 
the fastest torpedo destroyctr. 

•rilK. HYDKOPI.AXK. 

Distinct from the motor-boat, which ploughs the 
sea in the ordinary way, is the new skimming craft or 
hydroplane:— 

The hydroplane i* a bluff-l»ownl \rsncl with a curiously 
xhaprd flat bottom, and doe* not give any impression of living it 
fast craft. A* she gains in si*rd her Imw* lilt high out of the 
water, and thru the vessel skims or glidi<s over the mil fare til a 
very high |»arc. The designing of a hydroplane, however, Is a 
very difficult matter, and although this type of cruft is not suited 
for rough work, it o|hmi> out great possibilities as a sporting 
craft owing to the wonderful speed obtained for small engine 
power. 

At the Bournemouth Centenary files in July, in 
addition to the various motor-bout races, it is pro¬ 
posed that two aeroplanes, representing the Royal 
Aero Club, and two motor-boats representing the 
Motor Yacht Club, l»e matched in a race. The Hon. 
C. S. Rolls will be one of the aeroplane pilots. 


Vanadium Steel. 

Vanadium steel is the subject of an interesting 
paper in Cassie^s for June, by W. E. Gibbs. He 
mentions that an annealed liar can be knotted cold, 
showing its extreme ductility. A shar|x a ncd end, 
on quenching in water ft out <>oo degrees Centigrade, 
is sufficiently hardened to scratch glass. He adds, it 
would be difficult to equal such a combination ol 
hardness and softness in one material:— 

As a matter of history, nt the l\»rw Exposition of 1000 0 
planing machine was exhibited in which the tool, made ol 
vanadium steel, was Incoming ltd hot on account of its high 
temperature, and yet without losing as/r ofsis profits ties. 

Vanadium has been well called the " Master Wcaixm of the 
Metallurgist,” and in the hands of such master metallurgists as 
Professor Arnold, Mr. J. 1 C. Stead, and Mr. J. Kent Smith it 
has proved a veritable " Exrulibur.” Not yet has it l»ccii 
signally defeated, although it li.u Ih*cii employed for over ter 
years, and during that lime it has liccn subjected to the 1110s 
drastic tests that could I* devised. 


In celebration of the centenary of the birth of Fei 
dinand Freiligrath, the June number of the Denise/, 
Rmulschuu publishes two articles on the poet. ITt 
fessor L. is. Schiicking tells the story of the friendshi 
of Freiligrath and Levin Schiickiiig, and the etlite 
gives his impressions, dating back to 1846, of th 
new world which Freiligrath’s poems opened out ft 
him. Kate Freiligrath Krocker, the translator of "A 
Century of German Lyrics,” was his daughter. Shi 
was also the translator of many of Heine's poems a: 
well as those of her father. 
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THE TRUE CHARACTER OF PRESIDENT TAFT. 

Mr. R. Stannard Baker contributes to the 
American Magazine a very interesting analysis of the 
character of Mr. Taft. Personally he likes him very 
much. He is a big, breezy, active-tongucd, good- 
humoured personality. He has great personal 
:harm, which is his most distinctive trait. 

J'UOPKI.LED BV MRS. TAFT. 

Mr. linker’s theory of Mr. Taft is that he was 
made President, not by his own will, but by the 
ambition of Mrs. Taft and the desire of his personal 
friends to do him a good turn. Of Mrs. Taft 
Mr. Raker says :— 

Is Mrs. Tafl an ambitious woman! Mrs. Taft is al-o a 
nidrile western type; immensely capable, ms keen as chilled 
lied, will) that inherited instinct for self-nuking which is the 
rharacteristic of so many of the families which in earlier years 
Migrated into the new West. 

“lam no politician," he said, laughingly turning to Mrs. 
Fafl. “ There is the politician of the family. If she had only 
ct me alone 1 should now be dosing on the Circuit Court 
Bench." 

Mrs. Toft entered the White House with the most ambitious 
dans. In an approved personal article written at Hot Springs, 
light days after Mr. Taft’s election, it is said : 

“She will make of h**r position and the White Home what 
t should l>c made, the central force of our national social life, 
eal American society built ujion intellect and thoroughly gentle 
lemocralic lilies. 1 ' 

Mrs. Taft, broken in health, has had not only to give over 
icr darling dream of a new kind of American social life, but 
rveii to leave the direction of many o! the ordiuary functions 
>f her high portion to relatives and friends. 

If Mrs. Taft bad ambitions which have been dis- 
tppointed, Mr. Taft had no ambitions.* He has been 
nade President, “not by the rough impact of power- 
ul convictions impressed upon an eager jieople, but 
lasily and serenely by virtue of the charm of his 
)ersonality and his loyal friendships with those high 
n public life.” 

WITHOUT AMBITIONS OR CONVICTIONS. 

Mr. Baker holds very strongly that Taft has no 
eal conviction of his own, and bis one idea is to live 
ip to the cxjjcctations of his friends. Like the old 
nan with the donkey, he succeeds in pleasing 
tobody: — 

Hut Mr. Tafts temperament, his nature, is 01 the sort that 
squires settled authority. It docs not stand straight of itself, 
or it ha» no Milt backbone of inner convictions. All his life 
ong lie list* W4 leaning on friends ami promoted by friends; 
it lias taken colour from such fmsilivc friends as Roosevelt. 

Rut in a lime like this, of tumultuous political discontent, 
vith the old parlies crumbling away, with new and revolutionary 
iroblcms crowding for solution, with the old leaders and the 
>ld authorities under suspicion, a nun of Mr. Taft’s sort is 
vhol.y out of place. 

Rut we ha\e In-Aid nothing clear, nothing sure, nothing 
itrong, from .Mr. Tuft-and the' country drifting, drifting, 
oward a crisis. 

Mr. Roosevelt saw r.cry sort and kind of American; 
ic knew, the tides and currents of the people; he 
inew the nation as a living thing. Taft only knows 


a man here and there, hence he is utterly incapable 
of discerning the signs of the times. In Mr. Baker’s 
opinion the issues which are now in combat in the 
United States arc the greatest since the Civil War. 

NOT THE MAN FOR THE CRISIS. 

The question between private monopoly and public 
ownership is one on which Mr. Taft takes*no decided 
line. While apparently disapproving of bossism, he 
takes the bosses to his heart and tries to employ 
them in eliminating the system by which they 
thrive:— 

The President, surrounded by his cor|>oration friends, and 
dreading a rift in the party, has turned his back upon nearly 
all the group of leaders who seem to have a real public view of 
the great que lions of ihe day. 

“ Under si eh conditions,’ 5 ihe head of n government bureau 
said to me, “do you think any man is going to risk his job 
by any origioaJity or enthusiasm ? Not much 1 " 

Having thus no clear-cut, well-thought-out principles of Ids 
own, Mr. Taft takes much advice from bis friends. He 
decides, finally, not upon what it. right, but upon what he 
thinks will satisfy all ol them. Thus the same temperamental 
jicrsonaliun which makes him a choice friend and a loyul 
»ul<ordinate t« nds to make him a truculent and autocratic, 
superior, who demands, upon pam of luinishnicnt, absolute 
(*rtonal loyalty. 

Face to face with one of the greatest crises that 
have ever conftonted the country, Mr. Baker says : 
“ We have not had one word of illumination, nor of 
understanding, nor of courage front him.” 


Fare and Fashion in Mid Africa. 

In the Journal of the African Society Major Bright 
describes his experience in Central Equatorial Africa, 
and mentions many facts of interest and humour. 
He says, “ Food was not expensive. A man's daily 
ration cost about a quarter of a farthing, and that was 
doing him well." With improved communications, 
the labour that can live well on a halfpenny a week 
may offet difficulties to our standard of labour at home. 
Major Bright tells of a King, Kasagama, who is 
under British protection :— 

He has ruled for several years, but was not crowned until 
recently. Ills coronation passed off so successfully, and he 
received so many presents of cattle, goals, sheep, ctc y that he 
intends to hold a coronation once every year. 

The Bavira women, he says, wear a disfiguring 
ornament in the upper lip—an embellished wooden 
disc about two inches in di tmclcr. While talking, 
this ornament flops up and down, and must be an 
impediment not only to speech but also while eating. 
There is evidently an African parallel to the huge liats 
of the West End. 


In the Twentieth Century Magazine Mr. W. B. 
Fleming sums up the return from Elba by saying :— 
It is not by his words but his flW/ he must be judged. Acts 
speak louder than words. Tested bv hi n deeds, Mr. Roosevelt 
must be classed as an aristocrat. Hi- sympathies are with the 
rich oud the powerful and not with the toiling millions. He if 
the foe of Direct Legislation. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The Cosmopolitan for July begins a series of 
personal recollections by Porfirio Diaz, President of 
Mexico. The eminent writer begins by saying that 
his first ambition was to be Colonel of a regiment. 
When he reached that, he aspired to be General; 
then wished to become President of Mexico. 

ONE QUARTER AN INDIAN. 

He says he was born in the city of Oaxaca, on 
• September 15th, 1830. His mother’s father married 
an Indian woman ; his mother was therefore half 
Indian, of the Mixteca race. His father was a black¬ 
smith and veterinarian by trade. He had served in 
the army ns a farrier. During the last years of his 
life the President’s father “ became very religious, 
without being fanatic, and passed most of his time in 
prayer. He wore the habit of a monk of the Third 
Order of Franciscans.” 

EARLY PRIVATIONS. 

The father died when the President was little more 
than two years old, and the support of the family fell 
uj>on his mother's shoulders. She was often puzzled to 
make both ends meet. She managed the inn that her 
husband had rented for some time. The family lived 
very frugally until Porfirio was eighteen years old, 
when he todk upon hintself the duty of bringing up 
and educating the family. A curious inter-marriage 
is reported in the writer’s own words: “ The fourth 
child of my parents was a girl named Mutmela, who 
died in 1856, in her twenty-eighth year, leaving a 
daughter, Dclfina, bom in 1843, who was my first 
wife. She died in 1880. We were married in 1867. 
There were eight children by this marriage.” 

“a leaning towards theology.** 

When he was six years old Porfirio wa? «nt to a 
primary school, but learned very little there. Then 
he attended a municipal school, where he learned to 
read and write but badly. When thirteen he entered 
a first year’s course in the Conciliatory College of 
Oaxaca. In 1846 he volunteered for service against 
the United States. As he grew older, he “ experienced 
a great leaning towards theology,” and he was offered 
a chaplaincy, with a considerable salary. Put the 
friendship which sprang up between him and a pure- 
blooded Indian, Don Marcos Perez, completely 
changed Porfirio’s mode of thought, and he renounced 
the chaplaincy and scholarship. Not feeling any 
leaning towards medicine, he had no other alternative 
than to enter the law. He did not obtain any prize 
or honourable mention. His particularly good points 
were fine health, good physique, and athletic pro¬ 
ficiency. The family was very poor and had no 
servants, and his mother did the housework ; and to 
make more money Porfirio commenced making shoes 
for the family. Then he began to make guns for his 
friends, and to make tables and chairs. He also gave 
lessons, and became librarian. 


a lawyer’s notion of honour. 

Eventually he became a clerk in Don 'Marco 
Perez’ law office, and then attorney for a small town 
Don Marcos, his friend and former master, wa 
arrested for complicity in revolutionary plots. Dia: 
calmly tells how he called on the prosecuting atlorne] 
during his dinner-hour, and was kept waiting in th< 
office. 44 While there, waiting for him, I was able tc 
glance over the papers of the case against Dor 
Marcos, which were lying on his desk, and 1 decider 
to acquaint Don Marcos with the testimony whicl 
was lieing given by his associates.” Accordingly, h< 
scaled the walls of Don Marcos’ prison, lowered him¬ 
self to the window by a rope, drew Don Marcos 
attention, and gave him the requisite information 
He repeated this surreptitious visit twice. Finallj 
an amnesty was secured, ami Don Marcos wai 
liberated. 


WAS COLUMBUS A SPANIARD? 

The most interesting contribution to F.spailfi 
Moderna , from the point of view of the general reader 
is thr. on “The True Nationality of Christophei 
Columbus.” 

The subject is not exactly new, because a con 
troversy has long raged round it, but the present 
writer brings into relief certain facts which make it 
interesting. The general opinion is that Columbia 
was a native of Genoa, and Columbus himself is 
reported to have declared so when signing a document 
concerning the succession to his estate ; but his sot 
contradicted this assertion at a later date, and statec 
that his father's place of birth was unknown. Probably 
I-a Ricga gets nearest to the truth in his work or 
Columbus. He says that the discoverer of the New 
World was of Spanish birth, and born at Pontevcdra 
in Galicia. 

La Ricga says that a family by the name of Colon- 
Fonterosa, residing in Pontevcdra, emigrated to Italy 
on account of the revolts and uprisings in Galicia, 
about 1444 to 1450, taking their two eldest sons, 
and, recommended by the Archbishop of Pisa, 
they established themselves in Genoa or in that 
district, probably Saona. The name of .Colombo 
already existing in Genoa, it was quite easy foi 
Colon to become Italianised, especially as there 
were two Italian Colotnbos who were famous 
corsairs. 

The writer shows how Spanish Columbus was ir 
his way of thinking; he gave Spanish names to the 
places he discovered, and wc have to remember hif 
comparisons between the New World and the fields 
of Cordova, the nightingales of Spain, and so forth, 
If Columbus were an Italian, then he seems to have 
been a contradiction ; if he were a Spaniard, then all 
these seeming contradictions vanish, and he becomes 
quite natural. It was perfectly logical for Columbus 
as a Spaniard to recollect the beauty of his own 
country at such a solemn time. 



SLAVERY IN MEXICO. 

Frfs Magazine has launched out in a new direction 
n its July number, as an anti-slavery champion. It 
mblishes the first of a series of papers by Mr. John 
tCenncth Turner on barbarous Mexico. In 1908 
VIr. Turner met four Mexican revolutionists who had 
>een imprisoned in Los Angeles, California, for pre¬ 
paring to invade a friendly nation with armed force, 
rhey told him that chattel slavery existed in Mexico. 
Men, women and children were bought and sold like 
nules. Mr. Turner resolved to see the facts for 
limsclf, though warned that many had gone on a 
similar errand and had mysteriously disappeared. 
Vfr. Turner found slavery first in Yucatan, where 
nost of the land is in the hands of fifty henequrn (or 
lisal hemp) kings. They are the chief slave-holders, 
rhe slaves are 8,000 Yaqui Indians imported from 
Sonora, 3,000 Chinamen, and between 100,000 and 
125,000 native Mayas. The masters of Yucatan do 
lot call their system slavery ; they call it enforced 
►crvice for debt. w We do not buy and sell the 
abourers; we transfer the debt, and the man goes 
vith the debt.” 


SLAVES 400 DOLLARS APIECE. 

Mr. Turner found, however, that in proposing to 
purchase a plantation he had always to figure on 
paying cash for the slaves, exactly the same as for the 
land, the machinery, and the cattle. Four hundred 
Mexican dollars apiece was the prevailing price. 
When a slave is sold, the purchaser gets the photo- 

« and the identification papers, and the account 
H! debt. “Whatever the debt, it takes the 
market price to get him free again,” said one of the 
masters. “ The labourers can never buy their freedom 
and leave you,” said another. 

INVEIGLING FREE WORKMEN. 


The Maya slaves die off faster than they are bom. 
Two-thirds uf the Yaquis, or the imported coolies, 
die during the first year of their resilience in the 
country. “ But,” said the planter, ‘ in order to replenish 
the ranks of slaves, all that is necessary is that you 
gel some free labourer in debt to you, and then you 
have him. We are always getting new labourers in 
that way.” There are moneylending slave-brokers 
who inveigle free labourers—clerks and the jioorer 
class of people—into debt, and then sell them into 
slavery. “ Through debt, the dying slaves of die 
farms are leplaced by :he unsuccessful wage-earners 
of the city.” 

HALF srAUVia. AM* OVERWORK LI). 

The sl.m s of Yucatan gel no money. They are half starved. 
They arr vroik.tl almost to clcalh. They arc beaten. A large 
percentage til them arc locked up every night in a bouse 
resembling a gaol. If they roe sick they must still work, and 
if they are so sick that il is jiiijtostilili: for them to work, they 
ue not jiermiUed the services of a physician. The women are 
:ompclled to marry, cumin-llcd to uuirry men of their own 
damation only, and sometime** are tcui|xJled to marry certain 
nen not of their choice. There* arc uo schools for the children, 
nrleed, the entire lives of Ui.-m* people are ordered ut the whim 
if a master, and if the master w ishes to kill them he may do so 
ritb impunity. 


"A FORMAL MEETING.’* 

One of the first sights that we saw on a henequen plantation 
was the beating of a slave—a formal beating before the 
assembled toilers of the ranche early in the morning just after 
the daily roll-call. The slave was taken on the back of a huge 
Chinaman and given fifteen lashes across the bare bock with a 
heavy wet rope, lashes so lustily delivered that the blood ran 
down the victim’s body. 'This method of beating is an ancient 
one in Yucatan, and is the customary one on all tjje plantations 
for boys and all except the heaviest men. Women are required 
to kneel to be lxntcn, as sometimes are men of great weight. 
I saw no punishment worse than beating in Yucatan, but I 
heard of it. I was told of men lieing strung up by their fingers 
or toes to be beaten, of their being thrust into black dungeon- 
like holes, of water being dropped on the hand until the victim 
screamed, of the extremity of female punishment being found 
in some outrage to the sense of modesty in the woman. 

For cool cynicism of cruelty the following story 
would be hard to beat:— 

" A FAVOURITE PASTIME.** 

A favourite pastime of-was to sit on his horse and watch 

the **cleaning up" (the punishment) of his slaves, lie would 
strike a match to light his cigar. At the first puff of smoke the 
first suokc of the wet rope would fall on the lwirc hack of the 
victim. He would sinokc on, leisurely, contentedly, us the 
blows fell, one after another. When the entertainment finally 
palled on him be would throw away Lis cigar and I he man with 
the roj>e would stop, for the end of the cigar was the signal for 
the eud of the beating. 

The slaves are wakened at 3.45 in the morning, 
and their work begins as soon as they can get to it. 
'Their work in the fields ends when it is too dark to 
see any more, and sometimes in the yard extends till 
long into the night. They get only one meal a day, 
consisting of beans, tortillas and fish. 


CIVIC TEACHING IN JAPAN. 

In the Journal of the Royal United Sendee 
Institution appears a pajier by Sir Alexander 
Bannerman on the creation of the Japanese national 
spirit. He finds its secret in the education of the 
child from the earliest in the idea of duty. He 
says:— 

In ihc elementary course it is laid down that the children 
shall be instructed by means of examples in filial piety, 
olrcdicnce to elders, affection and friendship, frugality, industry, 
modesty, fidelity and courage, and also in sonic of their duties 
towards society and the Slate. Here, at the very beginning of 
the child’s education, we meet the word "duty,” anti although 
it has been said before, it cannot be too often regaled that duty 
is the keynote of Japanese morals. The word "rights” does 
not appear in the syllabus. Even when treating of the franchise, 
it is not spoken of as the " Right to vote,” but the " Duty of 
voting.” 

Everyone admits that not the least important part of a 
nation's training is the education of its girls, and the object 
which the Japanese have set themselves to attain is, in their 
own words, lo convert their girls iulo "Good wives and wise 
mothers.” Both l>oys and girls arc to l)c trained so as to 
"Make them value public virtues, and foster the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism.” 

The general purpose of the system is lo begiu by leaching the 
infant its duties at home and in everyday life, and as its intelli- 

E cncc develops to go on to more advanced social questions, 
coping all the time in the foreground the dominant ideas of 
deference lo superiors filial piety, loyalty to the Emperor, and 
duty to the nation. The teaching is aided by giving examples 
from history of the various virtues w hich are to be fostered. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Dean of Perth (W.A.) writes a very vivid and 
graphic description in Corn hill of Perth and Western 
Australia. He comments upon the singular absence 
of interest in politics. He says: — 

The matter is left lo those who have seals, those who want 
seals, and the labour party. Those who know say that ihe 
Labour party is the only party which has hlra% and that the 
rest live by l>ctng anti-Lalxuir. But it would nuzzle a wi-c 
man to say precisely what are the ideas of the Labour party, 
and precisely whom it represent'.. It can hardly represent 
the great mass of the manual workers or it would sweep the 
U»ard at election times. All that one can say nb.Mil it is that 
the Labour party is very highly organised, and tends to turn its 
nominees into delegate* rather than rcpn*-eiitativc*, and that the 
other parties contain the strongest and j blest individual men and 
lenders. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR PARTY. 

In The State of South Africa for June Dr. C. H. 
Haggar, General Secretary of the South African 
Labour Party, writes on organised labour as a poli¬ 
tical factor. In his article there is much more of 
literary brilliance than we arc accustomed to asso¬ 
ciate with the plain and unadorned eloquence of 
Labour men in the Home country. Dr. Ilaggar 
declares:— 

A I .a hour Congres* in South Africa is prolably as fine a dis¬ 
play of talent, critical acumen, ri|w* experience, ami strength of 
character as can lie found in any gathering in the land, not 
excluding our legislative halls. Time and again, when the 
I »ahour |>olicy has been expounded, and the |>olilira1 platform 
set forth, even to hostile audiences ■he edge of hostility has 
been turned into a weapon of defence. When the Labour 
Members frrst appeared in the Natal Parliament the)- were 
looked upon with something not far removed from contempt; 
llu-y were certainly not welcomed. They wen: feund to lie 
gentlemen in dqxnirncnt, refined in manners, scholarly in 
speech, up to date in information, iu ability not l«hind the first. 
The work they were able to do secured lo them esteem from 
Inith sides of the House. Tiny carol not to lie gre-f, except to 
serve or save the Slate. Prolxxldy as much could be said of the 
Labour Mcmlicrs in the Transvaal. 

Dr. Haggar says that in the first Lalxnir Pro¬ 
gramme ever set forth in South Africa, “ Federation 
of South Africa under the Imperial power " was sot 
forth as the first proposition. Dr. Ilaggar tells how 
in January, 1910, the South African labour Party 
was formally launched. He says .— 

In the political Labour ranks are mm of the best intelligence. 
The discipline is without a superior. The policy stands out in 
llic lxildest relief. The plaUonu is one which commands the 
illcgiuncc of the best and boldest thinkers of the time. And 
Ihe party, notwithstanding the ungenerous treatment meted out 
in the jiast, intends to be a political, aye, and a recognised 
vditical power. 

He somewhat pooh-poohs the avowed Socialistic 
object of the party, which, he says, does not command 
he support of the Labour Party. He goes on to 
*ay ' 

The real and present aim of the South African ladiour Party 
nay be stated as follow* : (a) the dJedivc organisation of the 
orces of labour; (<*) with a view lo securing a more equitable 
Labour Representation in Parliament ; (e) in order lo secure 
uch reforms at shall be decided upon at conferences which may 


be held for the purpose from time to time. It is not the inten¬ 
tion of the political labour Party to fall into the midden whilst 
gazing at the moon. 

He further stales that, well organised,*the working 
classes could carry probably one-third of the seats in 
South Africa. At the very lowest it is estimated that 
Labour should return twelve men to the Union Parlia¬ 
ment. Dr. Haggar will doubtless be heard of in 
Imperial history before long. 

THE RAILWAY EMPIRES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. C. M. Kkys contributes to the ll'ortfs 
Work for June a most interesting article on American 
Railways. It is entitled “After IJnrriman,” and 
gives the latest particulars as to the great Railway 
Empires that have grown up in the United States. 
He summarises the facts in the following table :— 
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THE COMPETENT AND THE CROWD. 

M. Gustave i.k Bon, author of “ The Psychology 
of Crowds ” contributes to the American Educational 
Review an article under the above heading. He 
insists that one of the most striking characteristics of 
modern civilisation is “ the increase of difference #f 
mental capacity amt consequently of social position.” 
The progress of technical skill by its increasing com¬ 
plication demands such vast theoretical and practical 
knowledge, such bold initiative, and judgments so sure 
that only surpassingly gifted minds may rise to such 
great heights. But while the capacity of those who 
direct has increased, that of those who execute finds 
itself diminished. 

THK RULE OF THE MANY AND FITNESS Ol FEW. 

He says:— 

It is certainly exasperating for minds dominated by the 
passion for equality to see the idle of the select h*w incrcav* 
in importance to xurh an extent that the world cannot do 
without them. This phenomenon, however, is inevitable. If 
we examine separately all the elements of a civilisation we shall 
toon see the importance of the competent. To them alone are 
due the scientific, artistic, and industrial progress which make 
the strength of a country and the prosperity ol thousand* of 
toilers. If a workman to-day cam* three times more than he 
did a century ago, and enjoys comforts unknown to a nobleman 
of the time ofl.ouis XIV., lie owes it solely to the competent 
working for luni much more than he wmks for them. 

Nevertheless, for some reason unexplained by him, 
M. le Bon recognises that the dogma of jiopular 
sovereignty must be accepted. He consoles himself 
by saying that this dogma is no more absurd than the 
religious dogmas by which men have guided their 
lives, and adds cynically, “ It seems as if the human 
mind adapts itself more easily to absurd ideas than to 
rational ones.” Popular government, therefore, cannot 
be checked. 

DEMOCRACY RKALI.Y AN OLIGARCHY. 

It is rather the part of the competent to adapt 
themselves to popular government, and to regulate 
and direct the fantasies of the greater number, as an 
engineer re gulates and controls the force of a torrent. 
Until proper education in psychology of crowds is 
vouchsafed to the competent “ we must live with Ihe 
crowd and learn to understand them.” He jxjints 
out: — 

It is only in appearance that the millions rule. Modern 
government*, are not really jxipular governments, but take their 
direction from an oligarchy of leaders. As tlitse IckIcin create 
opinion, it is important to know how they create it. The 
usefulness of u knowledge of the psychology of the crowd seems 
plain. 

IN I'RAISE OF CREDULITY 

The crowd, lie adds, despises the men that truckle 
to it, and has an intense contempt for weakness. 
'They must recognise the emotional qualify and 
credulity of the popular mind, as well as the value of 
repetition. Somewhat sardonically he concludes that 
we must not despise credulity, for credulity makes 
faith possible:— 

Thanks to credulity, the great and consoling religion* have 
arisen from nothingness., and powerful empires have been built 
jp. Tt is bencficeut credulity which makes faith possible, which 


preserve* tradition, and which upholds the greatness of * country, 
Faith in an ideal, faith in our country, faith in the future—al 
those pivots of our mental life have credulity as their guardian, 
Peoples who lose all faith, lose with the loss of their belief ic 
a soul nil motives of action. The future does not belong tc 
them ; social institutions arc destroyed ; they decline from da> 
to day and soon take their place among the forgotten racei 
whose end has been marked by an all-dcstroying f scepticism. 

••THE UNTOUCHABLE S:" 

A Plf.a by Lajpat Rai. 

This is the phrase used by Lala Lajpat Rai in the 
Indian Review for the depressed classes, otherwise 
the low-caste and out-caste. It is an expressive 
phrase, and one that may be expected to pass into 
vogue. Mr. Lajpat Rai rejoices that the necessity 
of taking some steps to ameliorate the condition 
of the depressed classes and uplifting the untouch¬ 
ables from their present wretched condition has 
begun to be recognised so well and so widely. The 
heart of the nation seems to have been touched. 
The movement is no more ridiculed, he says, but 
it is being seriously opposed by the most bigoted 
of the orthodox. He insists that the elevation of 
the untouchables is essential to national advance. 
He pointedly remarks:— 

The keynote lo the whole situation is social efficiency. 
There can be no nation without it. Yo.i may cry, you limy 
shriek, you may howl, Imt the one is a condition precedent 
of the other. Social efficiency, needed lo make uh a nation, 
cannot lie achieved without the co-operation of the classes 
known as the dqircsv*! clavses. 

There can lie no unity, no solidarity, so long os they are what 
they are at present. They must come up and occupy their 
proper place in the social hierarchy before we can, with jierfect 
truth, call ourselves a nation. At present they arc nowhere. 
They are with us it is true, but they are not of us. 

Within the Arya Samaj the conyerted untouchables 
are easily assimilated, and in a short time become 
indistinguishable from other touchable Hindus. But 
outside of the Arya Samaj nothing is being done for 
the untouchables. “ People seem lo care more for 
legislative councils and other things of that nature 
than for the danger which the Hindu community runs 
by neglecting its backward classes. What is moil 
urgently needed for this class is education, which will 
produce leaders and reformers from among them¬ 
selves.” 


South African Kopjes. 

Margaret L. Woods, in her fascinating “ Pastels 
under the Southern Cross,” descril>cs in Cornhill in a 
prose poem her arrival at Cape Town and joOrney by 
rail to Rhodesia. She is profoundly impressed with 
the wonderful colour effects on the veldt. She 
says:— 

Seen near the kopjes, solitary or linked in mountain walls, 
are grey and green, like the high parts of the Snowdon range, 
where the heather does not grow ; seen far off they arc half the 
colours on Nature’s palette. For these simple features of the 
earth, almost as little varied as the black and while keys of a 
piano, arc, as it were, the keyboard of a mighty instrument, on 
which the African heavens are for ever playing in endless suc¬ 
cession their fugues and .symphonies of colour, gay, gloomy, 
pensive, gorgeous. 


Pkctograpk by] {LafiytUt, London 

THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA: SIR CHARLES HARDINGE. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH ON JOHN BULL 

—AND FREDERIC GREENWOOD? 

In* ilia latest instalment of “Celt and Saxon” 
appeat-in" in the Fortnightly Jteviet r% Mr. Meredith 
lets himself go in a characteristic dintrihe against 
John Dull. He paints the old gentleman as he 
appears to tins Cel'ii: brotherhood, of whom Mr. 
Meredith was one. 

JOHN ItOl.l. AS YllK UOI.OKN CAI.F. 

•He says of John Dull 

• Englishmen of InTing do not relish him. For mrn with 
Irish and t’mnl.rian blood in their wins the rubicund j'luioqin-, 
with his unimpirssionublc front ami his noisy hcncvolmrr of 
the pocket, Ins fits ol hot no I Atrocity an*' hip.es o f hard- 
hrartcslnovs is a shame uml a bulbing. These excii :t» him 
as the full-grown Ciohlen Calf of heathenish worship, ’think 
0 little upon the ideas of unpatriotic Coll* regarding him. Von 
tell us they are you: accurately, they affirm, sua in» lly they 
ICC you in his crescent outlines, tame hulk, spasms of al.irm and 
foot on the weaker; his iinpcrviousncss to whatsoever il.«s not 
confront the sensual eye of him with a cake or a fist, his 
religious veneration of his habitual indulgences, his peculiar 
forms of nightmare. They swear to his |>eifeet persumfirution 
of your moods, your Saxon moods, which their inconsiderate 
spleen would have us take for unmixedly Saxon. 

JOHN ItlH.I. UOITOM UPWARDS. 

Addressing himself to the English, Mr. Meredith 
adjures them to abjure John Bull and all his works:— 
Ah, then, seek to Ik- loved, and banish Bull. Believe 
In a future and banish that gross ol*curalion of you. Decline 
to let that ohl-yconian-tiirruxl-ahlennan stand any longer lor 
the national man. Speaking to the brain of the country, one 
i* sure of the jxnvcr of n resolute sign from it to dismiss the 
brainless. Banish him vour revels and your delating*, prohibit 
bini your Christina*, lend no car either to hi> limits or his 
testincss, cspciially none to his mgc<; do not npnl him at 
all, and he will soon subside into his dmiusiic, larinl by |xH- 
house, privacy. The luain .should lead, if there be a brain. 
Once free of him. you will know that for half a century you 
have appeared lint loin upward to mankind. And you have 
wondered at the alienee of love lor you under so asloumling a 
presentation. 

FREDERIC GREKNWfXfD. 


Mr. Meredith then introduces a full-lcng.!i portrait 
of a journalist whom he calls Richard Rockney, hut 
who will be recognised at once as Frederic Green- 
•: wood, founder of the Pall Mall Gazette and the St. 
James 'r Gazette. “Among the patriotic of stout 
English substance who blew in the tnimjiet of the 
country, Richard Rockncy takes the front rank.” A 
J journalist altogether given up to his craft, he was a 
•r man of forethought; besides being a trenchant worker, 
lt he was profoundly not less tlian eminently the lover 
i ©f Great Britain. He was in one her physician, her 
^Spiritual director, her man-at-arms:— 

V Never had he born an adulator of Bull. His defect*, as well 
his advantages .*w u politician, prr*mcd to him this virtue, 
f Insisting on a future, no could not do homage to the belying 
jythnulicntn of the present. In the season of prosj»crity Rockney 
.? l*khcd the old fellow with the crisis he was breeding for o: ; 

when prostration endued no Knglixh tongue was loftier in 
1 prea'-bing dignity ni. I the mc-.iii* of recovery. Our monumental 
c of the misuse of peace hi fkiin'cl oat unceasingly a* at a 
4 3t constructed by fieetr. n out if the meanest in their 
turcs to mock the gift of liberty. Premiers of pailies might 
captains of (he State for Hockney: Rockney was the 


premier’s pilot, or woe to him. Woe to the country as well if 
Hockney's directions for steering were unheeded. “ Rockney 
has the tone of a man disappointed of the dictatorship.” 

THE SECRET OK IIIS SUCCESS. 

Mr. Meredith speaks enthusiastically of the readi¬ 
ness of Rockney’s pen to supj>ori our nobler patriotic 
im|Hilses, his telisli of the bluff besides:—. 

11 is eye was on our commerce, on our courts of law, on onr 
streets and alleys, our army and navy, our colonies, the vaster 
than the island England, and still lie would be busy picking 
u;> m'ey lies and ihieads in the island. Deeds of valour were 
noted by him, lapses of cowardice : how one man stood against 
a host for law or humanity, how crowds looked on at the licating 
of a woman, how a good fight was maintained in some sly ring 
between two of equal brawn t ami manufacturers were warned 
of the consequences of their iniquities, Government was lashed 
f*M sleeping upon shaky ordinances Colonists were gibbeted for 
the maltreating of natives : the ring and fervour of the notes on 
daily events told of Hockney's hand upon the national heart— 
with a faint, an enforced, reluctant indication of our not licing 
the men we were. But after all, the main scent was his an of 
writing round Knglish, instead of hdxirious Latinised periods: 
an.! the secret of the art was his meaning what he said. It was 
the personal throb. 

HOUSE INSCRIPTIONS. 

In an article on Country Texts and Mottoes, con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Sidney Heath to the June numlxr of 
the Country Home, is quoted the inscription em¬ 
blazoned in Old English characters round the ban¬ 
queting hall of Knchworth. It runs :— 

Read the rede of this old roof tree. 

Here be lru>i fast. Opinion free. 

Knightly right hand. Christian knee. 

Woiili in nil. Wit in sonic. 

J.nughlcr open. Slander dumb. 

Hearth w here rooted friendships grow. 

Safe as altar even to foe. 

Anil the sparks that upwards go 
When thr hearth flame dies l*elow, 

If «hy sap in them may lx*, 

Fear « o winter, old roof tree. 

In 1820, when a new bridge was built across Wey¬ 
mouth Harbour, many old houses were demolished, 
and on the wall of one of them was painted in good 
Tudor lettering the following inscription:— 

God save our Quccnc Elizabclhc, 

God send hir happie days ; , 

God graunt her grace to 
Perecvir in ilis most bolic wayes. 

A. Doin. 1577. 

Almshouse inscriptions form a class by themselves. 
The most common is “ God’s Providence is mine 
Inheritance.” Over the entrance to the Whitgift 
Hospital at Croydon we read “ Qui dat pauperi non 
indigebit ” (He who giveth to the poor shall not 
want), and on Hall’s almshouses at Bradford-on-Avon 
is “ Deo et Pauperibus ” (For God and the poor). 

Cassier’s for June is a good number. The paper 
on vanadium steel has been mentioned separately. 
Mr. D. A. Willey illustrates the wonders of engineer¬ 
ing works in concrete, and Mr. I* Wiener gives a 
delightfully-illustrated paper on the railways of 
BraziL 
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WHO IS LOBD ESHER? 

Thk Man Who Gets Things Done. 

W. T. Strap, writing in the Worlds JIW&, tries to 
answer the question, “ Who is Lord Esher ? ” by 
describing in outline the character of one of the 
most interesting, original and influential of the public 
men of our time. 

AN INCARNATE PARADOX. 

Ixml Esher is a man of original genius who has carved out 
for himself a-unique place in the woihl of affairs, and who in 
doing so has discarded almost all the usual slops and slain by 
which in this country men ascend to the highest positions. I Ic 
runs after nothing, hut all things seem to run after him. lie 
accomplishes everything without any appircnt exertion, lie r. 
not a soldier, hut he has reformed the Aimy ; nor a sailor, l*ut 
he has done more than almost any landsman to keep up the 
strength of the first line of our defence. 

Lord Esher is an incarnate paradox. In a country where 
eloquence is the easiest raid to power he makes no attempt at 
oratory. He lectures souk times, hut he never lakes |*art in 
the tournament of political delate in which almost all men are 
compelled to win their spurs. No man ever played less to the 
gallery. He uses no burning words to sway the fierce 
democracy. I Ir is seldom wen on a platform and never in a 
pulpit, fie U in some quaitcrs uipiH«4i| to I*- a com tier par 
e.xftllenee, but few men whom I know arc as free ironi the 
glamour of Courts or lew fascinated by the paraphernalia and 
gold and silver slickcry of Koy.il pageantry. 

WIIAT UK MIGHT IIAVK ISPKN. 

In a democratic age he lias never identified himself with any 
pipulnr movement connected with trade unions, popular educa¬ 
tion, or social reform, lie has never Uen even an 1'nch-i- 
Secretary of Stale, but he lias refus'd the highest offices in the 
gift of the Crown, lie might have I icon Secretary of War in 

( lace of .Mr. Haldane, Aml»a»ador nt St. Petersburg, or 
ieeroy for fndia. But he would have none nt these things. 
He has served and done cxicllctil service, loo, as the permanent 
olfieial when the First Commissioner of Works was rebuilding 
lamdon ulid burying and crowning monniihs but no one is 
less of a bureauerat. lie stands outside ne, but not aloof 
from parlies and their ambitions. He h. made a place for 
hiinsell which no one but he could ocurp I Inter it is that 
all men say : Who tin devil is laud I'.siin 

And the answer to the enigma is: \> d Esher is the 
who gets things done. 

TJ1K TRITE l.ORD »llt.R, 

Hie tme bin! Esher, an J, W, i- a man of letters- devoted to 
l’lalo, to Wordsworth, to George Eliot, with a strong |N-nchanl 
for the 1 heat re, given to s|>reiilalioii ii|mui rceoiulile piohlrms of 
faith anil moials, hut e\er impelled iuto political air.iii.-t by the 
desire for jiowrr and knowledge. 

When a young man he made this entry in his 
diary:— 

“ J went to the Lmvrc and spcul a morning happily looking 
at the lienutiful things. Then 1 went to the sculptuic gallery, 
and passed through a stage of stormy emotion.” 

From which it will be seen that beneath the serene calm of 
Tami Esher's manner there glow subterranean files. He well 
snys on one occasion :—“A man ^houhl octlicalr himself to 
statesmanship and not l>c ashamed of enthusiasm.” 

l ord Esher has never lucked enthusiasm, although it is often 
not evoked by the most popular idols of the market-place. 

HIS roLITICAI. TRAINING. 

His is 'however, a Catholic and eclectic nature, and hix 
spiritual trnining seems to have been shared between George 
Eliot on the one hand and Mill on the other hand, with a dash 
of Newman. In jrolilioi he was the son of a Conservative 
judge, who became a Liberal on ether than foreign grounds 
who was alwuys strongly attracted towards Ikaconsficld and 


repelled by Gladstone, and whose entry into active political lift 
was ** I/ml Ilarlinglon’s secretary, at a tune when, ns Ik 
frankly said, “To remain a l.iltcral is a great trial to a dis- 
inletested patriotic politician.” ' * 

There is in him, iheieforr, an atavistic tendency to revert U 
the false gods of I hr Beaounfii'ldinn tradition. This, coupta! 
with a lack of touch with the rougher, ruder political fotccsof out 
time - with the ]icr-tonality of the J^tltour parly, for instance, he 
has almost no point of contact- constitute the chief elements foi 
which allowance has to Ik* made in weighing the judgment ol 
bis singularly wcll-lulanccd mind. 

The IVor/ds Wo/ 1 - also publishes from another 
hand an appreciative sketch of Lady Esher 

. F. E. SMITH. K.C., M.P. 

In the London Mn^azine, Mr. John Foster Fraser 
gives a sketch of Mr. F. K. Smith, M.P. He gives 
this account of his origin :— 

The elder Smith ran away from (home when he was a lad of 
seventeen, lie joined the Aimy ; he went to India and fought 
on the North-West frontier; he hetumc sergeant-major at the 
age of twenty-one. l-ilcr on hr managed a theatre, and taught 
Latin and Greek to officers’ children. Hr returned home, and 
became a land-agent. Then lie Iwcainc a lxirrittcr. lie advanced 
to Mayor of Birkenhead, but, within a year of reaching that 
dignity, he died at thr early age of forty-two. 

On understands therefore the kind of personality the cldei 
Smith passed on to his son. When the father died, Mr. F. K. 
Smith’s family may l>c said to have h en in something appmach- 
ing straitened ciicutmlnnu*. He him elf attended tin* local 
grammar-school, and there won an open classical scholarship 
which carried him to W'ndhum College, Oxlord. The clever¬ 
ness of the boy provided a university training. A'. Oxford he 
literally snapped up ftchnlarslii|* of all sorts. lie U*came a 
Fellow, a lecturer to various colleges, and he nlso earned money 
l*y travelling about the country ;is a University Extension 
lecturer on Modern History. Even as an undergraduate he 
distinguislied himself as a sparkling speaker at the Union. 

The writer remarks on tlur strong personal friend¬ 
ship between Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, who have gone holidays together, and Mr. 
Smith's little son is called Winston. He describes 
Mr. Smith as one of the most interesting personalities 
in the country. _ 


AH ENGLISH POMPEII. 

Mr. Wim.iam Hyde, in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
descril>es the unearthing of the buried city of Verulam. 
lie says:— 

Hard l*y the old Hertfordshire city of St. Albans, twenty 
miles north of busy modern lamdou, lies one of those imperial 
marks—the buried Roman city ol Verulam, buried beneath 

X iict, pas total meadows and fields of growing turnips, u city 
at was as large as, if not larger than, I'onqicii, and almost 
identical in plan. And now thr Society of Antiquaries (having 
obtained the consent of laird Verulam, owning these pastoral 
lawns) is about to uncover to the light of these days what 
remains of the past, and by removing the earth above will 
gradually reveal to us a sjicrimen of “ town planning ” of 
eighteen centuries ago - an object of educational imjiortance to 
the unlearned, a fascination to the antiquary, anil a new sensa¬ 
tion for Londoners. 

The conquered Briton, the Roman law, the hard rule and 
rigid cast, oil were there, and these wr know ; hut now the 
Society of Antiquaries is to reveal to us the actual scene, 
glimpses of the bouscltohl, its methods, utensils and economy. 
Former cxcavaliuns have revealed woiks of some importance, 
rich marble*, pavements coins, pottery, and other indications 
of high Roman civilisation. 
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THE MOST DANGEROUS ANIMAL IN THE WORLD. 

The Common House-Ely ! 

Mr. Danif.l D. Jackson, the New York Muni¬ 
cipal bacteriologist, contributes a very interesting 
article to the American Review of Reviews uj>on the 
disease-carrying house-fly, which, he declares, is one 
of the most dangerous pests in the world. After 
reading his article and a companion paper that appears 
in the American Magazine, by Mr. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, on Injurious Insects, we must almost come 
to Ix’licvc that Nero, instead of being gibbeted for 
killing flies when he was a boy, ought to have been 

canonised. 

Mr. Adams declares that while the mosquito alone 
kills more than one thousand people annuall, in the 
United Stales, and seriously impairs the health of 
three million more, this lethal record is far eclipsed 
by the slaughter done by the common house-fly in 
propagating typhoid and tuberculosis. Mr. Jackson 
says the chief specialities of the. house-fly are now 
known to he the transmission of intestinal diseases, 
typhoid fever, cholera, and diarrluea. l*ut it also 
may very possibly carry tuberculosis, anthrax, diph¬ 
theria, ophthalmia, smallt>ox, and swine fever. 

THE CARRIERS OK DISEASE. 

The amount of bacteria that one fly can carry varies 
from 250 to 0,600,000, and the rapidity with which 
they accumulate bacteria is phenomenal. Flics have 
been captured and cleaned, and then allowed to walk 
over infected material, and one fly captured in New 
York last summer was found to be carrying in his 
mouth and on his legs over 100,000 feed bacteria. 

Regarded in the light of recent knowledge, says 
Mr. Jackson, the fly is more dangerous than the tiger 
or the cobra, and may easily l>e classed the world over 
ns the most dangerous animal on earth. It is one of 
the chief agents in the spread of Asiatic cholera, and 
is largely rcs|K)nsihle k for the infection of milk with 
typhoid fever germs. Mr. Jackson calculates that 
diseases transmitted through the agency of the house¬ 
fly cut short the average span of life in the United 
Stales by at least two years. During a generation 
this means a loss of 4,000,000 lives of the present 
average length, and a money loss of four thousand 
millions sterling. In the Spanish’.War, 1,900 out of 
2,100 deaths resulted from typhoid fever communi¬ 
cated by flies. 

WHO WILL KILT. TIIE FLY? 

A vigorous campaign is being oj>encd against the 
house-fly in New York, and a demand is.made for the 
thorough screening of all public kitchens, restaurants 
and dining-rooms. As for killing out flics, that is 
rather a difficult pro|>osition, seeing that one fly lays 
a hundred and twenty eggs, and at tint end of the 
year the family produced from that single hatching 
mounts up to sextilliniifc 

In Mr. Adams's paj>cr describing the war upon 
injurious insects, he points out that the problem (or 
suppressing the noxious ones and fostering the useful 


ones by the expert culture of insect parasites has 
become quite a science. Every insect has its own 
specific enemy or enemies. ladybirds arc invaluable 
as policemen for extirpating noxious insects. Insect 
emigration has been the curse of American agriculture. 
Of the seventy-two destructive insects which destroy 
millions of dollars annually thirty-five have been 
imported from abroad. Setting an insect to catch an 
insect is the science of parasitology. 

SEEKING ITS FATAL PARASITE. 

The moment an imported insect shows signs ol 
becoming formidable, experts trace it from country to 
country until they find a region where it has been 
known for a long time, but has never reached the 
proportions of a pest. In such a place they are 
pretty sure to find a parasite which is keeping the 
depredator down. They then import that parasite, 
and the problem is solved. 

'rhe orange orchards ot California were simply 
being wiped out by the Australian scale, but by 
importing a hundred small red-and-hlack ladybirds 
the scale was exterminated in two years. Six lady¬ 
birds imjx>rted into Egypt have checked the Egyptian 
scale. The cotton boll-weevil, which arrived in Texas 
from Mexico, has cost that State over two and a half 
millions a year for the last fifteen years. They are 
fighting them at present by the introduction of the 
ichneumon fly, which has killed oft* from fifty to sixty 
per cent, of the destructive weevil. 

to save ^60,000,000. 

In an ordinary year the Hessian fly causes a loss 
to the wheat crop of the United States estimated at 
four.millions sterling per annum. They have dis¬ 
covered, however, a winged midget, which being 
imported and colonised, succeeded in destroying the 
larva of the Hessian fly. Mr. Adams suggests that 
wherever a parasite is discovered which is no use in 
the lc< ality to which it belongs, an inquiry should 
be made as to where it is needed elsewhere. 

The parasite for the house-fly has not yet been 
discovered. If a jxirasitc could be found that could 
kill out the house-fly and the mosquito, Mr. Adams 
estimates that sixty millions sterling would not be an 
over-estimate of the consequent saving in human life 
and earning power, plus the increased value of real 
estate. __ 

CassclTs for July is full of didactic morals. Miss 
E. S. Chesser writes on the secret of happiness, and 
tells how to keep worry at bay. Rev. H. VV. Horwill 
speaks of the saving of time and losing it, urging the 
proper adjustment of rest, recreation, and work. 
Miss Isal>el Rrookc-Alder asks, “ Arc we spoiling our 
children ?” and comes to the conclusion that we are. 
There is much in her paper that would be well worth 
reading by grown-up children and by parents. There 
are suggestions of the summer-time. A very delight¬ 
ful feature is photographic studies of summer scenes 
in rural England, with appropriate citations of poetry. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

The Question Before the Hague Court. 

Mr. McGrath, of Newfoundland, contributed to 
he American Review of Reviews an article which ably 
iummarised the questions now being tried before the 
laguc Court. Mr. McGrath said :— 

The questions involved nre varied and important. The 
iberlies confrrreri by the treaty of 1818 were ceded to the 
1 inhabitants " of the United States. The first point to be 
Iccided is what is meant by the won! “inhabitants.” Can 
csscls flying the American flag employ fishermen not alone 
csiding in the United States but who may be shipped in 
,’anariian ports or on the high seas otT the Newfoundland sea- 
>oard, beyond territorial jurisdiction f Newfoundland holds 
hat none but genuine “inhabitants” of the Republic' residing 
n that country and shipped at an American port can lw employed, 
vhlle America takes the position tliat the flag covers all who 
nay be on board, and that if a ship has her proper jmpers it is 
tot within the competence of the Hritish or Colonial llovern- 
uents to inquire into the nationality of those who may make up 
ler crew. 

The second point that arises is what is meant by the lilxrrty 
o take fish “ in common ” with IlritUh subjects. l>ocs it give 
he Americans the same rights in every respect as nre enjoyed by 
lie colonists, and if so, docs it render Americans liable to the 
ame obligations as nre imposed upon Drilidi subjects by the 
'olonial fishery laws? In other words arc American fishing 
csscls and their crews, operating in Newfoundland waters, 
munri by the local regulations that may l*e made from year to 
ear liy the island Parliament ? Newfoundland contends that 
hcv are ho bound, but the United States maintains thAt any 
ucli regulations must be by joint agnrmcnt, dictated solely 
vitb the object of preserving the fisheries, as if the colony were 
on ceded the right to make regulations of itself, it could so 
ramo them as to destroy the Value of the liberties granted to 
American subjects by treaty. 

The third question arising is as to whether inhabitants of the 
Jnited Stnlcs ore rrquired to report at the custom-houses 
>ay light or other duties, or be subject to an/ rimilar regu- 
ations. Newfoundland contends that for the maintenance of 
ler rights of sovereignly, the prevention of smuggling, and 
lie carrying out of ordinary jurisdictional powers, she is 
entitled to require that vessels of every nationality entering 
icr waters must report at custom-houses and, as they parti- 
ipate in the benefits of lier lighthouses and other service, 
liould pay light and harltour and similar dues whereas the 
Jnited Slates maintains that American fishing vessels are under 
10 such obligations. 

The fourth question is as to where the three marine miles off 
he coasts, buys, creeks, or harliours, mentioned in the treaty of 
:8l8* are to be measured from. This raises once more the whole 
‘ headland ” question on which there will doubtless now be a 
lefinitc pronouncement. Britain, as a general thing, maintains 
hat territorial jurisdiction extends seaward for three miles from 
t line drawn from the outer headlands, no matter how wide the 
jay that is enclosed may be, and under the exercise of this regu- 
alion in bygone days American fishing vessels were seized for 
ishing in the Bay of Fundy, which is sixty miles across. The 
United States, on the other hand, maintains that the three-mile 
imit should follow the sinuosities of the extst, though in actual 
practice American authorities did not apply this construction to 
Hoston, New York, and Delaware bays, or other wide iulcls on 
.he Atlantic coast. 

The fifth question involved is whether Americans have the 
ight to take fish in the ljays, harbours and creeks of Ncwfound- 
and and the Magdalen Islands as they admittedly have on the 
:oast of tabrador, Newfoundland maintains that they have 
not, on the ground that the differing phraseology implies a 
difference in the liberties conceded, whereas the United Stales 
contends that the admitted practice since the treaty of 1818 was 
negotiated has been for Americans to fish in these inlets. 

Such is the international problem that presents itself for 


solution at The Hague just now, and its determination wi 
remove the last serious issue that exists between Grc;U a Britai 
and the United Slates. 

THE FUTURE OF MONACO. 

Writing on “ Monaco and Its Future " in die Rent 
dc l\iris % M. Victor lk : nird discusses the question c 
an heir to the throne of the: Principality. 

A GERMAN PRINCIPALITY. 

At the recent inauguration of the Oceanographica 
Institute at Monte Carlo, i /mis Ilonore Charles An 
toine, the son of Prince Alherl l»y his first wife, wa 
not present. It is said that Prince I .ouishas renounce* 
his right to the throne. In his place, on the right 0 
Prince Albert, sal a German prince, the Duke 0 
Urach, who, it is expected, will succeed Prince Albert 
failing any direct heir to the throne. The Duke ha 
eight children, so that the < Icrman succession woul< 
be secured. France does not look forward will 
pleasure to Monaco as a German Principality. Ot 
the contrary, she realises already the unbearable hin 
drances to her diplomatic liberty, her national Iran 
qui'.ity, and her commercial interests which would bi 
the result of a German Prince in Monaco. 

GERMANY IN T1IK MEDITERRANEAN. 

Since German World-Policy has had to abandon it 
great designs in America anti in Asia, in sphere 
Venezuelan, Brazilian, and Chinese, and since Afric 
has established less friendly relations with the mant 
facturers of the German Empire than wore ho|»ed foi 
the Mediterranean has become the domain whic 
German science and industry count on exploiting fc 
economic purjx>scs. Put we see by the examples c 
the Russians in Persia, the Austrians in Bosnia, an 
the French in Morocco, to what such peaceful pent 
tration may lead. 

Two regions in the Mediterranean seem to b 
indispensable to the (icrmans for industrial expansio 
—Turkey and Morocco. For their Turkish exploit! 
tion they feel the need of Trieste as a sort of syrr 
metrical correspondent of Hamburg, and for the: 
exploitation in Morocco it may be that Marseille 
will appear to them as the indispensable complcmen 
the symmetrical corrcsjiondcnt, of Rotterdam an 
Cologne. Between Hamburg and Trieste the Hab 
burgs have had to make a costly line, which can onl 
serve German interests against the interests of Austri 
herself. In France also there are already too mar 
financiers who for a small profit are going to delivi 
their money and the French frontier on the East I 

the enterprises of Germany. 

WHY NOT A REPUBLIC? 

For France and for Italy there is only one heir 
Monaco—Prince I/mis and his descendants: but 
the Prince docs not care to reign, why not give tl 
people the direction of their own destiny which th 
demand? Andorra and San Marino are republics; 
now only needs Monaco to complete the trio. / 
good things, M. Bdrard reminds us, run in threes. 
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THE AMERICANISATION OP CHINA. 

In an article entitled ** China and the United States,” 
Dr. Dillon contributes to the Contemporary Review 
an interesting section of his monthly chronique. The 
American Government has alienated Japan, but it is 
making up to China for all it is worth. Friendship 
Ls being cultivated by the Washington Government 
with assiduity, |>crscverance and ingenuity, and with 
a considerable degree of success. By refunding 
^90,000 in 1886, on the ground that it exceeded the 
amount rightfully claimed as damages, the American 
Government created a very good impression in China, 
which was deepened two years ago when Congress 
waived its claim to ^220,000 due to the Araruan 
Government for the cost of ^the expedition against 
the Boxers. This touched the Celestial heart in its 
tcndcrest spot, and the Chinese have shown their 
gratitude in a very remarkable way:— 

The', Interest on that capital sum has since liccn applied 
exclusively lo n work which in the long run will repay the 
people of the United Stales a hundredfold. It defrays the 
expenses of a number of carefully-selcctcd young Chinamen 
who are sent to the Stales to American colleges, universities, 
technical high schools, there to finish their education. Kerry 
year one hundred Chinese youths take their places in American 
educational establishments, where they will remain not less 
Ilian four year.. At the end of the first four years Ihrrcfoir, 
there will l»c four hundred Chinamen from this source alone 
absorbing American ideas, conversant with American modes of 
thought and methods of action, and linked with Americans by 
bonds at once pleasant and durable. And parallel with this 
training of Chile mien in the States a widespread educational 
movement is I icing successfully conducted by Americans in 
Chinn. Here the type of Chinuman catcrM for is more 
plebeian. There are about two hundred American “univer¬ 
sities," schools, and colleges now scatteicd throughout 
the Chinese Kmpirr, including fifty seminaries for theologians 
nnd twcnly-onc medical schools. Among establishments of the 
highest type aie the Pekin Methodist University with several 
hundred students and the Yale College in Changcha, to which 
an excellent hospital is attached. Among the students of this 
establishment are numerous relatives of the highest and most 
influential functionaries of the Celestial Kmpire. There arc at 
present thousands of Chinese children and youths under the care 
of American teachers in the Celestial Kmpire, besides six hundred 
carefully selected youths, who urc pursuing their studies in the 
United Slates. Among these arc twelve female students, of 
whom one is a niece of Li llung Chang. This distinguished 
lady is said lo have outshone her male competitors and won a 
prize under circumstances which do her credit. 

The Chinese students devote themselves chiefly to 
engineering, chemistry and electricity. Under the 
wing of the American Eagle, China thinks she will 
realise her future destinies. 

••ECONOMICS OF IMPERIALISM.” 

* In the Economic Journal , Professor J. S. Nicholson 
discusses the economics of Imperialism. Reverting 
to the teachings of Adam Smith, the writer declares :— 

4 An appeal to history shows that ii: real federations, next to 
’combination foi defence, the most noteworthy feature is the 
abandonment of the restrictiveoi Custom* duties l»ctween 
the constituent Stutcs; that 1* 10 say, that as regards federated 
States inter te the policy of internal free trade has been 
generally adopted. But it is equally true that in the commercial 
relations of the federations to foreign States, in general, the 


opposite policy of protection has been the rule. The two line* 
of policy arc not necessarily connected, and are supported by 
different reasons. 

The case for internal free trade within the British Empire 
from the point of view here taken up must depend largely on 
the reality of the idea of imperial union, as contrasted with the 
idea of independent nationalities. And in this way wc sec the 
importance of the inter-connection of the various aspects of 
imperial union. Everything, from defence downwards, which 
tends to promote common interests and the reality of union, is 
favourable to the adoption of internal or inter-fmperini free 
trade ; and this again is favourable to the other objects of 
internal union. 


Passing next to the consideration of the external 
commercial relations of the Empire, the Professor 
says:— 

In this nuCcr the policy of most confederations has been 
opposed to free trade ; und external protection has been sup¬ 
posed to promote consolidation and in that way to promote also 
internal free trade. The question is worth consideialion— 
whether some sacrifice of external free trade by this country 
might not lie more Ilian compensated by a similar extension of 
internal free trade? And whether it might not lie worth some 
sacrifice to have some general agreement on the commercial 
policy of the Kmpire in relation to foreign Slates, so ns to pro¬ 
mote in this way also the sense of «• immunity of interests, and 
again, incidentally, to break down the internal barriers. 

The Professor adds that he docs not mean to assert 
that for the sake of Imperial Free 'Trade this country 
should adopt a policy of Imperial Protection. lie 
only wishes to assert that the advantages of internal 
Free 'Trade throughout the Kmpire may be so great 
that, if necessary, a compromise should be effected 
between the external policy of the Mother Country 
and that of the Colonies. 

It is interesting to note that this subtle plea for the 
abandonment of Free Trade claims to lie based on 
the teachings of Adam Smith. 


A Tall Order for the Religious Press. 

In the Twentieth Century Magazine, Mr. Bayard E. 
Harrison writes on the opportunity of the religious 
press. His ideal is certainly fascinating and ought to 
be feasible. He says :— 

The religious papers have at their command the wisest thought 
of the strongest minds of all faiths, in all lands. This can be 
had for the asking, and should be secured on all the current 
religious problems of society ond put before their readers con¬ 
tinually. Those who direct the work of the paper should look 
far afield and discern the approach of now problems ; they 
should study them in advance and be prepared with wise counsel 
,-nd suggestion when they arrive. 

The writer complains that Church papers seem 
content to supply the superficial needs of their 
readers, instead of equipping them to meet the needs 
of their fellows. They content themselves with 
“ muck-raking among calls and ordinations and pulpit 
exchanges,” and miss the opportunity of leadership. 
For instance, the writer asks, what guidance is pro¬ 
vided on the vexed question of the use of Sunday, on 
the Temperance question, on the I abour question, or 
the interpretation of the Bible? He concludes b) 
asking religious journals to be more outspoken or 
these things. 
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GOD MADE THE WOMAN; 

Bur Man Madk the Feminine ! 

A brilliant and audacious article, entitled “ The 
Eternal Womanly,” is contributed by Mrs. St Clair 
Stobart to the Fortnightly Rei'iav. 

A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

• 

Mrs. St Clair Stobart, after being disgusted by the 
fine ladies at Monte Carlo, recovered her balance 
by visiting Corsica, where she made her great 
discovery:— 

God had made us womanly for His purpose; Man had made 
us feminine for his. The inferiority of Woman is in icsjxrct of 
her Man-made femininity, not of her Cod-made Womanhood. 
Woman is equal to the Man ns touching her Womanhood—only 
inferior to the Man as touching her femininity. Male and 
female created He them—not masculine and feminine. In 
Nature there is neither masculinity nor femininity. Woman 
has been judged by that which is only a fringe tacked on to the 
real garment of Womanhood—by her femininity. This has 
liecomc draggled, out of place, of service mainly for the attrac¬ 
tion of dust and dirt. But it is detachable, and Womanhood is 
still unsullied. It was not of femimni/y that Goethe dreamed 
when lie wrote “das Ewig-Wciblicke treibt (tie) uns hinan I” 
Not the eternal Femininel Gott bewnhr 1 But the eternal 
Womanly 1 This mistranslation has been almusl as misleading 
to a true understanding of Woman’s destiny as has been the 
rib-lhcory of her creation in Genesis. 

TIIK DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE WOMANLY AND FEMININE. 

The womanly characters arc those which arc essential for the 
preservation of the species; they are concerned only with the 
primary functions of sex itself; they have been evolved ; they 
are of genn-cell origin, ami arc inheritable in that sex only to 
which by Nature they belong ; they arc ball-marked by God for 
creative purposes ; they are, in a word, the primary qualities of 
sex. The instincts of Mother-love, of self-sacrifice, of useful¬ 
ness—these are in Woman essential for the fuh.IAent of the 
Idea of the species, without them the race would die—these are 
inheritable ingrained elements of Womanhood. The feminine 
qualities have not, on the other liand, been evolved by God, 
they have been inculcated by Man for purjH/ses of an artificial 
social life. 

TIIE SUPERIORITY OF THK FEMALE. 

Before making this discovery Mrs. Stobart had 
been studying Lester and Geddes and others as to 
the evolution of sex. From them she had learned 
with pmotion that the female is, indeed, “not 
only the primary and original sex, but continues 
throughout as the main trunk, while to it a male 
element is afterwards added as a mere afterthought of 
Nature ”—a variation of the original female sex. 

Pursuing her studies still further she found that by 
feeding frogs welf nearly all their tadpoles were 
female, and in moths also if you want males you 
starve the caterpillar :— 

If higher and lower degrees of nutrition are symptomatic 
respectively of higher and lower grades of evolution, then the 
sex which is the result of the better nutrition which produces 
the higher grude must itself belong to the higher grade. If it 
be true that superior conditions produce—other things being 
equal—superior results, surely it must be true that the result of 
superior conditions, even though this result may be female, will 
be something which is superior to the result of inferior condi¬ 
tions—even though this result may be mole. 


ON SEX CHARACTERISTICS. 

A further study of the characteristics of sex in the 
lower creation led her to this discovery :— 

For I found that throughout nearly or quite the whole of the 
invertebrates, and to a considerable extent among the vertebrates, 
the male has remained an inferior creature. It is difficult to 
identify any qualities which by their universality of application 
to one sex alone can be recognised os fundamentally character- 
islic of that sex. Even such habits ns those of inculiation 
ami care of the young—usually regarded by Man as inherent 
functions of fcmalcness—arc not by any means so regarded by 
Nature. It seems clear, therefore^ that many so-called charac¬ 
teristics of sex arc not truly characteristic of sex at all, but are 
the result mainly of predominating habits due to circumstance 
and environment. 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 

As creatures were once only female, multiplying 
by division without variation, it was necessary for 
Nature to create a male to give the monotonous 
female a chance of improvement, so citizens being 
monotonously male may need the female voter to 
improve the race. Mrs. Stobart says:— 

May not the failures of our social organisation be equally due 
to the parthcnogcnetic system of government—government, that 
is, by one sex only—which has hitherto prevailed! When 
Woman is no longer set aside as apocryphal, may it not be 
found that she is, equally with Man, a portion of the revealed 
Word of God which is, to tlic lew* of the world, now excluded 
from the sacred volume on the bookshelf of the State I 


SIDE-SADDLE VERSUS | CROSS-SADDLE. 

In Fr^s for July Mr. J. C Bristow Noble describes 
a lady horse-dealer of Reigate, now aged only twenty- 
two, named Miss Byron. On the death of her parents 
a few years ago she resolved to become a teacher ol 
riding. She has since combined horse-dealing with 
teaching. The writer says:— 

I knew that Miss Byron had been using the cross-saddle for 
some time past, and so I had called upon her, expecting to heat 
her speak enthusiastically about it, nor did my expectations fail 
to be realised. But she did not allow herself to be carried 
away by her enthusiasm. 

“For appearance I recommend the side-saddle,” she said; 
“but for convenience, comfort, and humanity’s sake, give me 
the cross-saddle. Were more women to use the latter we should 
hear less about sore backs, which many members of my sex seem 
to have a special knack of inflicting upon their unfortunate 
horses.” 

Miss Byron advises her pupils to go to Rotten Row 
—to take an object lesson in how not to ride. She 
laughs at the good horsewomen riding their perfectly 
trained park hacks, and says :— 

They arc ridden with a tight curb to make them toss theii 
heads and arch their necks, and, unsicn, are being tickled with 
a spur, hidden by the habit, to make them prance along. At tht 
«juc time these unhappy horses arc probably suffering from a 
sore back, for the rider is playing a scc-saw game with her leg, 
and her right shoulder is as far forward os jiossible, her hand: 
are on a level with her chest, and her elbows are out. Thus 
she displays to advantage a remarkably slim waist. 

She adds:— 

A great point in favour of the cross-saddle is that when on n 
long journey it is easy to get down and walk for a bit, and 
mount again even if there is not a gate or wall lundy, and your 
hone is restless. You could not do all this in a habit without 
assistance. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN FEUDALISM. 

By Mrs. G. Haven Putnam. 

In the Contemporary Review we have another of 
the admirable articles in which Mrs. Putnam gives us 
the fruit of her studies as to the position of women at 
Various ages of their development This time the 
subject is “The Lady of the Castle.” 

THE LADY OF THE HALL. 

She begins by describing how the architecture of 
the castle influenced the character of women. The 
•lord and the lady lived, dined, and slept in one com¬ 
mon room, the famous “ hall,” their bed standing 
Opposite the fireplace so surrounded by curtains as to 
make it a room within a room. The habit of hus¬ 
band and wife both living in one room deprived the 
lady of privacy, but secured her against isolation. 
The whole life of the house and of the estate went on 
in the hall. If the lady lost in refinement she gained 
in education. The life of her time was an o|»en 
book before her; she was free to form her opinion of 
men and things, and to make her personality count 
for what it was worth. Her drawing-room was her 
garden. One of the duties of her daughters was to 
take care of the bath, for in the early Middle Ages 
the bathroom was regarded as a necessary of life. 
Only by degrees did cleanliness hide out of Europe, 
and dirt did not triumph until the Renaissance. In 
1292 there were twenty-six public baths in Paris; 
under Louis XIV. there were only two. 


HOUSEWIFE, DOCTOR, SEMPSTRESS. 

The lady of the castle was usually better educated 
than her husband. All household work was familiar 
to her. She was also a skilled doctor, spinster, and 
needlewoman. All the books that were read or 
recited in the hearing of her husband were also heard 
by her. High physical courage was developed. She 
hunted, fished, rode astride or on the wrong side of 
the saddle, and loved to be out of doors. Although 
the cult of the Virgin had virtually restored the 
feminine divinity of primitive religion, the wedded 
relation was by no means romantic. Under the 
feudal tenure the rent was paid in fighting men, and 
the women went with the fief. When her husband 
died she was promptly married to some stout knight 
who would undertake to produce the requisite number 
Of fighting men that the feudal tenure demanded. 
As a sort of indemnification for the iron hand laid 
upon her destiny by the system of land tenure, the 
lady achieved a new measure of personal liberty. 
She might within reason philander where she would, 

E vided she married where she was bid. Her 
band was allowed to heat her “ reasonably," but 
he was forbidden to maim her, destroy an eye, or 
break a bone. Short of that he could do pretty much 
ai he pleased. 

PERSONAGES dv POWER. 


South of the Loire sons and daughters alike under 
the Justinian code shared the inheritance of their 


father’s estate, and when peace settled down upon 
the land the female inheritor of the estates held 
them, governed them, and showed the most astonish¬ 
ing ability:— 

Instead of showing as the atrophied remnant of a suppressed 
class, ready to govern in name, but in reality to be governed 
by the nearest man, and to carry on a society anil a culture 
imitative of that erected by men everywhere about them, they 
proved to be themselves personages capable of fonqing reasoned 
designs and making them prevail, and they effected changes in 
society and culture that have become a permanent part of th< 
life of Europe. 

MARRIAGE VERSUS LOVE. 


Mrs. Putnam then enters upon a very interesting 
disquisition concerning the nature ot courtesy in the 
Middle Ages. Courtesy, she says, began at the 
Court of Henry I. of England. One of the funda 
mental doctrines of courteous love was its incompati¬ 
bility with marriage. Greeks, Romans, and Earl) 
Christians all regarded marriage from a non-senti- 
mcntal point of view, man feeling the bond to be 
irksome, as it was in conflict with one of the charac¬ 
teristics that had been most serviceable in helping 
him along in the world—his unquenchable desire ol 
novelty 

Courtesy, on the other hand, objected to marriage from the 

C 'nt of view of the wife. Courtesy maintained that a lady’s 
c should be free. The mere fact that in marriage she win 
bound by law to yield her favours destroyed their value and 
her dignity. Kvcn if she married her lover, she thereby cxtin< 
guUhcd love. 

• The .very essence of courteous love consists in standing out¬ 
side of marriage. The lady’s favour is revocable at uny time, 
amt the lover stands in perpetual fear of losing it. She governs 
him lx>th by fear anil by gratitude ; by fear, since she is his not 
for life but for good behaviour; by gratitude, because lor his 
sake she runs the terrible risk of her husband 1 ), anger. 

The husband was placed among the Philistines by the very 
conditions of his tenure; be could find room among the finer 
spirits only by qualifying as a lover and receiving from some 
other woman the education his wife was dispensing to another 
man. "Goodness is the only worthy crown of love,” said the 
official expositor. Love as known to Ovid was a degradation ; 
to the trouLidour it was a means of grace. 


TO CULTIVATE INTUITION: 

Guess, Guess, and Guess Again. 

In The Qve>t , Mr. Thomas E. Sieve writes a 
suggestive paper on how to cultivate intuition, or the 
art of guessing right True intuitions arc at once 
swift and whole. The writer then advises how to 
acquire this wonderful gift of intuition. He says 

Another practice which I think helps very considerably in the 
training of the intuitive faculty is the art of guessing. Make a 
practice of guessing every day and continually anything that 
turns up j guc*s the results of every general election, for 
instance, exactly what the figures in the coming majority are 
going to be; and do this at onet % on the spur of the moment, 
without the slightest deduction or consideration; leave it to 
your gucssing-facully to utter the number. Don't reason— 
guess I Cultivate the speculative initiative faculty of the mind, 
but with this roust go in equal advancement soundness of 
principle and love of truth. The power to guess right Is, I 
believe, a /acuity os yet latent in man, but one which can be 
developed to quite a remarkable extent by those who have the 
will to try. 


WOMEN AS COMPOSERS. 

In the Musical limes for June Mr. Ernest Newman 
discourses on Women as Composers. 

The progress of women in other departments of 
thought and work once held to belong exclusively to 
men must, he says, make as doubt whether there is 
anything in their mental structure that will perpetually 
prevent the sex from including a great composer 
He recalls the time when women were not allowed to 
perform oq the English stage, the female parts in 
plays being taken by boys. Hut in the seventeenth 
century, when women began to act, tire soul of man 
was of course revolted that women should do some¬ 
thing which he makes no scruple of doing himself. 
Yet to-day the best actors arc no belter than the l»est 
actresses. As to music, till social, economic, and 
other conditions enable women lo make composition 
their life-work, as men-composers can do, it is idle to 
dogmatise upon what the natural limitations of the 
feminine brain may or may not be. 

OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS. 

With all their advantages, great mcn-composcrs arc 
not so very common ; but with all the difficulties that 
women have had to contend with, it is surprising that 
they have achieved so much. Mr. Newman reminds 
us that Miss Elizabeth Stirling, in 1856, was refused 
the degree of Mus. Bac. at Oxford, not because her 
composition was not good enough, but because the 
statutes did not authorise the conferring of the degree 
on a woman. To-day many publishers still look 
askance at women’s scores, and women-coni]X)sers 
have either to adopt masculine pseudonyms or sup¬ 
press their Christian names. Miss Ethel Smyth’s 
Mass bore on its title-page “ by 1 C. M. Sin)!!!. 1 ’ The 
worst obstacle to success has been the fact that 
women-composcrs have been drawn from a much 
more limited field than mcn-composers. During the 
last three centuries there have been many hundreds 
of female artists, but until quite recently they almost 
invariably belonged to artist families. On the other 
hand, it is the exception for male painters or sculptors 
to have come from artist families. Similarly with 
womep musicians, the field of musical composition 
has been confined mainly lo rich or titled women, 
daughters of musicians, and daughters of well-to-do 
people who have been willing to give their girls 
opportunity for study. If the world’s supply of great 
composers had depended upon the genius of the sons 
of composers, or even the sons of musicians in general, 
we should have been very poorly off. • The same 
phenomenon is observable in other fields. 

Most composers have either had to support them¬ 
selves during their earlier years of work by under¬ 
taking some official duties, or by the funds of a patron. 
What aristocratic patron ever did for women what 
was done for Beethoven, Gluck, and others ? What 
posts were open to women? They could not be 
organists, like Bach and C&ar Franck; or opera- 
conductors, like Wagner and Weber; or directors of 


a nobleman’s music, like Haydn. Even when, by 
some miracle, a woman has come to the front, men 
have been as reluctant to perform her music as 
to publish it At all events, until women-composcrs 
have had the opportunity of working for a few genera¬ 
tions under the same conditions as men-com posers, 
and have then failed to produce a work of unmistak¬ 
able genius, it is surely the most superficial dogmatism 
to say that they have no creative gift merely because 
they are women. 


MADAME SCHUMANN’S PRINCIPLES. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. II. M. Walbrook 
reports certain memories of (lie Schumanns given to 
him by Miss Fanny Davies. Miss Davies knew 
Madame Schumann intimately, first as pupil, then as 
friend, and finally as a younger sister artist. Miss 
Davies said:— 

I.ct me try to suin up her principle* as a teacher. Pint nnd 
foremost, wr were tau;;lit lo MsTKN to fern A, lout , nnd grada¬ 
tion. I mean, of couise, by fpaJation a finely graduated 
creiceneL » and diminuendo. By thus listening the elements of 
self-criticism were borne in u|>on us; and \vc could ask our¬ 
selves, "Do we really know what we want to do?" — "Arc 
we really doing what wc think we are doing 1 "—and, " Arc we 
really playing wlial the computer meant us to play?"—three 
very important questions, on the answer* to which so very much 
depends. She made her pupil endeavour lo accomplish the 
perfect recreation of a piece, to bring out the whole of its 
poetical content, its warmth. Perhaps what we thought a 
" beautiful moment " would have to be given up in the interests 
of the piece as a whole. Harmon in/a ness. Tenth/ulims, nnd 
Simplicity were herjusMvords of admittance through the |X)r!als 
of Art. Affectations, self-conscious effects, nnd "improve¬ 
ments" on the compo^r's intentions were barred like poison. 

Miss Davies adds that her husband’s ideals were 
absolutely upheld by her. Bach and Beethoven were 
looked upon as two supreme isolated giants that 
formed the basis of her teaching. In her editing of 
her husband’s compositions she always insisted on its 
being an edition at a popular price. Her house, 
says Miss Davies, was no theatre of artistic Bohe- 
mianism, but the home of an intensely devout worker. 
“ My music is my religion,” she said to me once, by 
which she meant that she would permit nothing that 
might discredit it. 


The B rah mo Samaj. 

The Indian Worlds reviewing the Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri’s Mission of the Brahmo Samaj, grants the high 
aims, objects, and ideals of the Samaj, but pro¬ 
ceeds :— 

The less one talk* of spiritmlily, morn lily, nnd cnlhnlicily of 
the Brahmo Smnaj as a body, the (letter. To-day it stands 
before us as the chuich of the smart set, of fashionable and swell 
people, of men with developed ideas of morality, and an asylum 
for all sorts and conditions of neo-Hindus. There is a greater 
lack of tolerance and gencnisity in the Brahmo Samaj than per¬ 
haps in the bosom of the orthodox church. Caste has appeared 
within iU pale in a new and more aggressive fonn. There is a 
general complaint among Brahmo parents that their boys more 
easily gel out of hand and grow irreverent, irreligious, and 
immoral than boys of Hindu parents. 
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“OTHER PEOPLE’S HUSBANDS AND WIVES.” 

The proceedings of the Divorce Commission 
mggest many questions which will make the reader 
turn with the more interest to Mr. Duffield Osborne’s 
paper in the Forum for June on “Other People’s 
Husbands and Wives.” He enters a strong protest 
against married persons falling in love with other 
than their own sjxwscs, even though the limits of con¬ 
ventional morality are never transgressed. He says of 
such persons:— 

They do unquestionably relax the obligation of promises 
honourably given, tliry bestow upon one what lluy owe to 
Knottier, even though they undertake to limit their attitude to 
one ol sentiment only, and they imperil the social intcrols and 
itnliiK of their children if such there he. 

Naturally the man or woman who seeks or accept* th.. love 
that is due elsewhere is as surely guilty as the one who repii- 
lintes the debt of honour he or she has contracted. Oh, the 
pitiful justifications with which such social wclchcrs strive to 
ieceixe their new loves—jH-rlups themselves 1 They have lived 
lor years with this man or that woman ; hut, alas I the jearx 
lave been disnp|H»intment, the union was not the real, the I oil. 
AW it .is the true thing that has come into their lives. Who 
ire they, poor mortals, to cast it aside? Therefore th«7 break 
heir word in deed or in essence, ami the paramoui-. in deed or 
n essence take, U|m>ii the worthless say-so of the word-brisker, 
:hal which lndongs to others, and they are all to be pardoued, 
braoolh, because they " love.” 

Then Mr. Duffield goes on to say a very strong 
:hing:— 

It IS highly probable that the packer who justifies herself on 
he plea that she lias limited her relations to ikusr of sentiment 
nerdy, is the most guilty of all. Hod she proceeded to the 
ogical extreme with such a man, the chances are that he would 
ire of her much more quickly than of his former relations, 
vhcrcas, by her professedly moral limitations, she bolds hcrx-lf 
n a position to sm tlie very foundations of the marriage ami to 
lestroy utterly whatever hope there is of reconciliation and 
enewed sympathy. 

The final word of it all U this: that the course always 
upretncly practicable for the uinn of intelligence and honour 
uvl for the woman of decency and intelligence i.s to smash such 
«ntimcntftl fancies into unrrcognisaliility at their first appear- 
incc. I'crhnjis they will be surprised to fiud how little it irally 
lurls. Latei in the game it may cost considerably more to 
tvoid being a cad or a d’c/ass/c. 


BABIES IN FASHION NOW. 

Madamf. Dt Ci.kves describes in the Judy's Realm 
is the latest Parisian fashion “ Bcbe h la Mode.” 
I'he adage “ There is no accounting for fashion ” can 
tardly be applied to this latest craze of the Parisian 
forld, for surely as long as woman is woman babies 
nust be more or less avowedly in fashion. But it is 
jood to know that for once Nature and fashion 
coincide. I'he writer says of the Parisienne :— 

• Baby is her prcfeired pet, her favourite hobby. Nothing is 
o amnsing as baby, nothing so exigeant, nothing so cxjwivive. 
Vnd observe again her sly wisdom ! There are no duties con¬ 
ned with baby, for he is .. pastime, a recreation, and a 
■price. And he is taken seriously, as |»ets. hoi uics and 
Mistimes are nowadays. Is not my I'arisieuuc a plgloMipber? 

* Not so long ago to introduce babies into the con-, oration 
ros bourgioit. Now they are a f *hionnblc topic, only we talk 
ess about their food und mon m’mjiiI their clothes. A French 
lother takes as much playful pleasure iu dressing haliy as a 
tflc girl hi dressing her doll*. Little girl* are therefore more 
ishionablc than little buy*. 


HOT-WEATHER BOOKS. 

Mr. Anthony Dkane, in the July number of the 
Treasury , suggests a few books as suitable reading in 
. hot weather. 

Tennyson’s “ Princess ” he thinks almost ideal for 
the purpose. One is sufficiently awake to appreciate 
its wonderful charm of words, and uncritical enough 
to suffer undisturbed the strange doings of people 
who fight with armour and battle-axes and yet 
discuss the nebular hypothesis and make an expedi¬ 
tion “ to take the dip of certain strata to the north.” 
“The I .otos-Eaters ” is also named as a suitable 
poem for reading, in hot weather. Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s verse, according to Mr. Deane, never # 
tastes so well as on a hot summer day. Browning 
should be read in the autumn or winter. 

Thackeray’s works are considered quite suitable for 
hot weather, but Dickens’s books, to be enjoyed, 
must be read in winter and as near Christmas-time as 
possible. Among the books into which one can dip 
at will, and which are excellently suited for the hot 
weather, is Pepys’s Diary. 'Hie “Essays of Elia” 
almost deserve a place, but then they % taste equally 
well at any season, whereas some of Stevenson’s 
papers—“ Virginibus Puerisquc,” for instance—charm 
one more in the summer than at any other time. 
Addison’s “S|»cctator” is delightful to read in the 
shade. Mr. Kipling is a cold weather author. He 
is too strenuous for high temperatures; his “ City of 
Dreadful Night” can make one feel hot in midwinter. 
A detective story would be all wrong for hot weather pur- 
I>oses; anxiety heats the blood and mars composure. 

“ Lorna Doone ” would be an admirable choice. 

New books are to l»e shunned; if good they will 
excite too much, and if bad they will bore too 
utterly. It is equable reading we want, and the six 
books to have beside 11s in our hammock or deck¬ 
chair are: “The Princess,” Mr. Dobson’s “Old 
World Jdylls,” “ Pcpys,” “ Vanity lair,” “Lorna 
Doone,” and either Addison’s “Si>cctator” or a 
volume of .Stevenson’s Essays. 

Life-size portraits of the King and Queen and 
their children form a rather startling feature in the 
July Strand. 'I'he j>ortraits would be more effective 
were the faces not cribb’d, cabin’d and confin’d 
within the narrow page. 

The Canadian Magazine advances in interest and 
variety. 'There are papers by Judge Riddell on 
Constitutions of Canada and the United States, 
and on new methods in college athletics by C. 
Conway. Professor I,. E. Horning compares Ger¬ 
many and England, and exposes tlie suicidal nature 
of any endeavour to promote war between the two 
peoples. Randolph Carlyle describes the Royal 
Military College at Kingston, and Miss E. P..Weaver 
the English palaces of Queen Victoria. Katherina ’ 
Hale glorifies Australian literature. Mr. A. R. Car¬ 
man gives a glowing account of the beauties of the 
Nile. 'The magazine is well illustrated throughout. 


Leading Articles in the Reviews. 
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SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 

The Problem in France and in America. 

M. Furor's recent article on the Women’s Charter 
in France has been followed by a symposium on 
French Women and the Vote, the first part of which 
is given in the mid-June number of La Raw. At 
the head of the French Union for Women Suffrage is 
Madame Jeanne E. Schmahl, the famous instigator 
of the law assuring to French women the free dis¬ 
posal of their own earnings, which was passed about 
three years ago. The same lady has conducted the 
present inquiry. 

SO-CALLED UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

•.The former Deputies, Messieurs ]<abori, A. Lavy, 
and J. Allenane, have all replied in favour of the 
political equality of women. Among the present 
Deputies who are partisans of women suffrage are 
the names of Messieurs Andricux, Charles Beauquicr, 
and I.ouis Marin. Wherever one-half of the human 
race is excluded from the right to vote, democracy is 
only a word and universal suffrage a lie, writes 
Deputy Andrieux. Democracy is the government of 
all by all, he adds; not the government of the best, 
the most intelligent, or the most cajable. It is cer¬ 
tain that women have interests distinct from those of 
men, and that these interests are in danger of being 
sacrificed in assemblies where women are not present 
or represented. The Senators Dr. Paul tierente and 
M. Coirand are also not opposed, but M. Yves Ouyot, 
a former Minister, thinks that it is only in the future, 
more or less distant,- that women will become electors 
and eligible for election, lie is also convinced that 
when that day arrives they will eliminate men from 
l>olilics! 

KqUAL RESPONSIBILITIES, K^LAI. RIGHTS. 

Mi Jules Hois favours any reforms which will help 
to biing about the jiolitical equality of uie sexes. 
Present day Parliamentarism is by no means an ideal 
rigimt', and he hopes that when women vote, men 
more respectable from the point of view of morality 
and character will be elected. M. Jules Clarctic, of 
the French Academy, is of opinion that women should 
record their vole personally instead of influencing the 
votes of otliers. M. Leo Clarctic asks why jieople 
should wish women not to take an interest in the 
public affairs of their country. Professor Ambroise 
Colin repeats that women with smaller wages have to 
pay the same taxes as men; they even |«ay the 
military tax by risking their lives in healing the future 
soldiers. He anticipates that in the exercise of the 
vote women will bring more morality—and perhaps 
more intelligence—into the function. Some of the 
argument against women’s votes, such as those used 
by men who judge every question from the electoral 
point of view, are wortliy of only the most vulgar poli¬ 
ticians. If anyone ought to be electors and eligible 
for election it is women. Professor Jules Diet/, an 
advocate at the Court of Ap;»eal, considers it iniqui¬ 
tous and absurd in a country with universal suffrage 


to exclude women from electoral rights. Other 
writers have replied in the same sense. The opinion 
of M. Emile Faguct has been quoted before, but 
to-day he adds that women rather than men should 
make the laws. M. Paul Margucrittc and M. Camille 
Mauclair are also adherents to the principle of poli¬ 
tical equality. 

The American Women’s Club Movement. 

F.vcry summer the Clumtauquan issues a special 
number devoted to some civic problem, and this year 
the number (published in June) is appropriately 
devoted to Women as a Civic Force in the United 
States. It supplements the interesting scries of 
articles completed in May on Women in the Progress 
of Civilisation. The most important article is that 
on the Women’s Club Movement, the General Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Cluhs which comprises a member¬ 
ship of 800,000 women. Its one watchword is 
“Service.” The work of the (icnernl Federation is 
divided into eleven standing committees—Art, Civics, 
Civil Service Reform, Education, Food Sanitation, 
Forestry, Health, Household Economics, Industrial 
and Child Labour Conditions, Legislation, Literature, 
and Library Extension. The greatest obstacle in the 
work is the lack of funds, the dues being kept at the 
minimum that all women may belong equally, that 
the wife of the farmer and the wife of the millionaire 
may each contribute her quota without distinction of 
class. 

suffrage and anti-suffrage. • 

The second article is devoted to the Women 
Suffrage Movement in America from 1848 onwards. 
Women have now complete suffrage on the same 
terms as men in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho; municipal suffrage in Kansas; school suffrage 
in twenty-six States and Territories; and taxpayers' suf¬ 
frage in four Stales. With the present year the Woman 
Suffiagc Party entered on a new working policy. 
During the last forty years the issue has been urged 
as a moral question, with results that seem to indicate 
that other means are necessary. The new policy 
consists in not working for candidates who say they 
are in favour, and who in some cases might agree 
with die women to secure their support. The women 
believe the way to get the right men at Albany is to 
defeat the wrong men in die constituencies. 

Mrs. Barclay Ha/ard follows with an article oppos¬ 
ing Woman Suffrage. In New York State, as in 
England, the meetings of the Anti-Suffragists are 
“ parlour meetings in private houses ”; Anti-Suffrag- 
isls, apparently, do not come out into the open either 
in this country or in America. 


The numl^r of foreign students at the French 
universities increases steadily. According to J.a Raw 
of June 1st, the number of foreign students at Paris 
alone was, twenty years ago, 457 ; ten years ago it 
was 1,174; and in the last five years it has been 
doubled, rising from 1,633 in 1905 to 3,226 in 1909. 
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The Review 

MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Tice Music op Schumann. 

Writing of Schumann and his art in the Cost*- 
spoudant of June 10th, M. I). Calvocorcssi remarks 
that in music two equally grave mistakes are frequently 
made. One, common to young enthusiasts, is to 
deny tradition, and the other is the idea that tradition 
imposes imperative rules outside which there can be 
no salvation. Both are intolerable. Truth lies in 
the harmonious alliance of the two turns of mind, 
and this alliance is to be found in the mind of 
Schumann as well as in his music, with the happiest 
results. When he founded his musical journal he 
wrote that it was the duty of criticism not only to be 
a reflection of the present, but to concern itselt with 
the music of the future. Previous to the nineteenth 
century music had endeavoured to translate the most 
general emotions—joy, sorrow, anything of a uni¬ 
versal nature. With the first romantics it seeks the 
picturesque, the expression of nuances more varied 
and more intense. It becomes more coloured. But 
with Schumann it makes another advance, and 
becomes capable of expressing something more dis¬ 
tinctive than atmosphere and colour. This some¬ 
thing is character. 

King Edward and British Music. 

An analysis of numerous programmes performed at 
Court functions during the reign of King Edward 
gives, according to the Musical Times for June, the 
following*results with regard to British music. At 
thirty concerts given at Buckingham Palace, 197 
orchestral and fourteen vocal pieces were performed 
under the direction of Sir Walter Parratt. Of the 
former, forty-six, and of the latter, seven, were by 
British composers; roughly, a quarter of the whole. 
Of the four song-composers in the list, three arc 
women—Alicia L. Needham, Maude Valeric White, 
and Liza Lehmann. As Prince of Wales, King 
Edward threw himself heart and soul into the move¬ 
ment which culminated in the establishment of the 
Royal College of Music, opened in May, 1883. 

bhprii op Feeling in Art. 

Continuing the articles on the Consolations of an 
Injured Critic in the Art Journal ’ Mr. C. Lewis 
Hind writes in the June number on depth of feeling, 
and wonders whether it is essential to great art. 
Blake, he says, felt— felt incommunicable things. lie 
was a great spiritual artist. His drawing is odd, and 
his technique sometimes odder than his drawing. 
But to lmn feeling was stronger than living. How 
sane, how strong, how reposeful is Michael Angelo’s 

“The Eternal Creating Adam” contrasted with 
Blake’s version ; one the sanity of genius, the other 
the insanity of genius ; one the confidence of creation, 
the other the agony of creation. In Rembrandt’s 
work is synthesised the floating feeling, sometimes 
anguish, sometimes a*sthctic indulgence, of the modern 
world—longing, regret, aspiration, pity, grief, wonder. 
The writer doubts whether there is any canvas so 
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articulate with deep human feeling as Rembrandt’s 
“Supper in Eramaus” in the Louvre. Watts, who 
devoted his life to allegorical paintings, never, in the 
opinion of Mr. Hind, achieved his intention more 
completely than in that single figure, so restrained, 
called “ For he had great possessions.” 

Hogarth as a Religious Painter. 

One of the plates in the June Connoisseur is “The 
Three Maries at the Tomb,” by William Hogarth. 
It was in 1756, the year before he was appointed 
serjeant painter to the King, that Hogarth, it is 
stated, painted his gigantic triptych, “The Three 
Maries at the Tomb,” “ The Ascension,” and “ The 
Sealing of the Tomb,” as an altarpiecc of the Church 
of St. Mary Redcliffc, Bristol. He was paid £$00 
for it, just four times as much as he received for the 
series of six pictures of the “ Marriage & la Mode,” 
now in the National Gallery. The work was re¬ 
moved from the church by a later generation who 
failed to appreciate Hogarth, and came into the pos¬ 
session of the Bristol Academy, who some time ago 
offered it to the Cor|>oration, but the latter, having no 
room at its disposal, declined the gift. The triptych 
is at present in the possession of Mr. H. H. Mulliner. 

Henry II. and Thomas \ Bkckkt in Art. 

In the June number of the Windsor Magazine the 
writer of the series of articles on England’s Story in 
Portrait and Picture has reached the reign of Henry 
II. Besides {>ortraits of the first Plantagenet and his 
queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, we have naturally many 
>ictures of Becket. One represents Becket’s haughty 
>ehaviour in the Court of Henry II. (by W. 
Hamilton), another depicts Becket before his enemies 
at Northampton, 1164 (by Wal Paget), a third shows 
us Becket washing the feet of beggars (by W. H. 
Margetson), a fourth is a scene before the murder of 
Becket (by Sir John Gilbert), and lastly, we have the 
martyrdom of Becket, 1170 (by C. II. Weigall). Mr. 
H. M. Brock shows us Henry II. doing penance at 
Becket’s tomb, and Maria Cosway Louis VII. of 
France before the shrine of Becket at Canterbury. 

More New Pictures kor the Nation. 

The April number of the Connoisseur opened with an 
article by Mr. W. Roberts dealing with the Salting 
Collection of Pictures. Altogether the National 
Gallery is richer by one hundred and eighty-five 
pictures, the greater portion of them consisting of 
works by Dutch and Flemish artists. Among them are 
six examples of Jan Steen and seven of Jacob Ruysdael, 
two portraits by Frans Hals, two Rembrandts, two 
Hobbemas, one example each of Adrien van Ostade, 
Paul Potter and Jan Vermeer of Delft The Vermeer, 
which represents a young lady seated at a spinet, i9 
a characteristic specimen of this rare master. The 
examples of the Barbizon school include seven Corots 
and one Millet. The British pictures include a por¬ 
trait by Raeburn, two portraits by Gainsborough, 
sixteen works by Constable, four by David Cox, 
three by Cromc, three by Morland, two by Wilson. 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL LEADERSHIP ; 

Or, the Story or Senator Platt. 

Mr. Lemuel Ely Quigo contributes an interesting 

E r in the North American Rroiem on the late 
lblican Boss of New York, Senator Tom Platt 
Mr. Quigg says :— 

No man has ever won a front place in the ranks of political 
leadership, certainly no man has ever held such position for 
any length of time with a smaller endowment of those gifts that 
appeal to public imagination than Thomas C. Platt. He could 
not conduct a conversation, much less make a speech. He was 
so little magnetic that even the act of shaking hand* he per¬ 
formed listlessly as though it l»ored him. lie never seemed 
glad to see anybody the most nvccaory to hisphms nor dbturlicxl 
if he stopped away. Inspiration, even enthusiasm, he regjrdeti 
with distrust, as u thing that was likely to get a man into 
trouble and make him lose sight of hU Itcarings. 

So that with no gift of expression, for he never could argue 
the point, with no private fortune, for there never was a time in 
Senator Platt’s life when the contemplation of his lulancc-slieet 
gave him any satisfaction, with no very clear ((inception of the 
trend of public sentiment on the issue* of the day, with no very 
keen respect for popular opinion, even when lie recognised its 
strength, in disposition retiring, painfully sensitive, often 
irrituldc and never w idely sympathetic, and with every important 
newspajier treating him and nis projects in a varying spirit of 
scorn and contempt, and hostile always, he contrived to liecomc 
the leader of a successful party in the greatest State of the 
American Union. He had two definite sentiments, perfectly 
simple and easily understood, not gloriously lofty, hut nut at 
all to be despised—faith in the Republican jarty and a keen 
enjoyment of the sense of j»owcr. Fur the satisfaction of these 
he was ready to give and take in friendship and in light. 

With this nature, with these motives and with this equip¬ 
ment, Senator Platt, in the course of his Republican leadership, 
did three things, lie took the liquor question out of party 

E ditics and nettled it in New Y01 k Stale in a way that quieted the 
rohibilionistK, removed fiom the Republican parly the menace 
of their activity, and *0 connected the Nile of I'quor with the 
payment of the expenses of government as permanently to dis¬ 
courage the further agitation of the linuur question in this 
State, fie created the Greater New York, lie prevented the 
nomination of McKinley on a platform that would have eon- 
ceded something to the advocates of free silver, .bid the pciiod 
that was distinguished by his accomplishment of these three 
things, a period of nearly twenty years, knew no successful 
resistance to his leadership in the Republican party in New York, 
and the acts of that party under his leadership met with public 
endorsement at the polls. 


How Wesleyans may become Anglicans. 

In the Re-union Magazine for May, Rev. E. Heriz 
Smith suggests how home re-union could be carried 
out if the i’ublic Worship Facilities Hill of 1873 wcre 
passed, by which, when a number of persons provided 
a chapel and minister, and guaranteed a stipend, the 
Bishop of the diocese should be empowered to 
license such minister and cha|iel, with or without the 
consent of the incumbent. The writer points out 
that Wesley’s model trust deed expressly provided 
that the preacher need not go on circuit if he were 
a clergyman of the Church of England. The writer 
adds: “ It is said that Wesleyans now wish that some 
of their ministers should be stationary, but do not 
like to go to Parliament for sanction of the change. 
Why do they not avail themselves, without going to 
Parliament, of the powers they already possess ? ,r 


INSECT-POLLINATION OF PLANTS. 

The Inter-Relation of Insects with Plants is the 
subject of an article by Mr. P. B. Gregson, in 
Chambers's Journal for June. 

After telling how insects attack plants and damage 
the leaves, the root, the seeds, the fruit, etc., he turns 
to a happier phase in their lives and explains some of 
the kind olfices done to plants by certain insects. 
Plants have several ways of attracting insects. The 
petals or signboards |»ainteil all kinds of colours 
announce to the insects that here is good honey. 
As the honey is to lw found right down in the 
base of the flower, the bees force their way down 
as far as they can. In doing so they rub against 
the stamens, and gel some of the pollen upon their 
bodies, and when they go to another flower for more 
honey they touch the pistil and some of the pollen 
attaches to it and quickens the seeds into life. Plants 
which blossom in the evening, most of which are 
white and heavily-scented, dc|>eitd on moths to carry 
their pollen from blossom to blossom. Bees only 
visit one kind of llowir a day. If an apple-blossom 
was the first flower visited by a bee in the morning, it 
would only visit apple-blossoms during the whole of 
that day. The English figwort is pollinated almost 
exclusively by was|». The nasturtium can only be 
pollinated by the humble-bee, because no other insect 
has a proboscis long enough to reach the bottom of 
the spur which bolds the honey. Every attempt to 
grow red clover in Austialia and New Zealand failed 
until the humble-bee was imported. The Smyrna fig 
can only be produced by the agency of a small insect 
called the Capri fig-wa>p. Gardeners and florists 
often pollinate flowers themselves. Flowers which 
have .not a showy signboard or a strong scent to 
advertise them hate to be pollinated by the wind. 


AN ESKIMO LOCHINVAR'S MISTAKE. 

In the Canadian Magazine Miss A. D. Cameron 
describes the Arctic host and hostess, and tells a story 
which shows that it is as dangerous to carry off a 
bride in a sleeping-bag as it is to buy a pig in a 
l>oke. This is the story of the Eskimo 1 .ochinvar 

This joung man wooed a maid, 1 ml the girl’s father had no 
very good opinion of the lad** hunting ability and was obdurate. 

The lover determined to Like destiny into his own hunds and 
force the game. A deep ravine of ice lay liclween his igloo and 
that of the family In whom he would fain be son ; over the 
chasm a drift-log made n temporary bridge. One night 
IakIi invar crossed the icy gully, entered the igloo of his elect, 
and seizing her in her tkiu-ig Av, or sleeping-l>ng, lifted the 
dear burden over liis back. Then, in spite of struggle! and 
muffled cries from within, he strode off with her to Ins side of 
the stream. 

Safely crossing the gulch, he gaily kicked the lo^ bridge into 
the gulf and curried his squirming treasure to Ins own igloo 
floor. He had left his “ral-oil lamp burning, and now it was 
with an anticqxilivc chuckle of glee that he undid the draw¬ 
string. We end the stoiy where Roxi did, by telling that the 
figure which rolled out sputtering from the tkin igbtt was 
the would-nol-l)C father-in-law instead of the would-be bride. 
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MARK TWAIN AND HIS WIPE. 

By W. D. Howells and Others. 

The North American Review contains many tributes 
to Mark Twain. " Britannicus ” says England has 
regarded Maik Twain as the representative racial 
author of his day. “ Beyond any other man of his 
time, he incarnated and universalised the American 
spirit.” Bill his Americanism is 11 buried by genius 
to a point where it appeals to the whole of humanity.” 

Andrew Carnegie says that Mark Twain told him 
that the idea of “A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur ” came from reading “ my first literary out¬ 
burst, written at high noon, when the sun cast., no 
shadow, * Triumphant Democracy.’” Mr. O.ncgie 
continues, “ I find the tears drop as I write.” 

Mr. A. B. Paine recalls that Mark Twain once said 
to him, “ I came in with Halley's comet. I should 
like to stay until its return and go out with it.” The 
night he died Halley's comet was visible in the sky. 

Booker T. Washington gratefully recalls the way 
in which Mark Twain describes Jim, the coloured 
boy in “ Huckleberry Finn.” So Mark Twain |«r- 
haps unconsciously exhibited his sympathy and 
interest in the masses of the negro |»eople. 

Booth Tarkington says, 14 Complete citizen of the 
world as he was, he iva* the American spirit.” Samuel 
Gonqters pronounces Mark Twain more than a 
humourist: he was a profound philosopher. 

^ Wilbur I). Nesbit says that Mark Twain is 
Cervantes and Carl) le, Hugo and Dickens all in 
one, with a Cod given grace of fun which is the 
eternal sunshine ol life. Brander Matthews says it 
may be that the next generation will drop out the 
half of his writings, and the generation after may 
winnow what is left, yet our grandchildren will appre¬ 
ciate “ Tom Sawyer,” “Iluck Finn," “Life on the 
Mississippi,” “A Tramp Abroad.” Mark Twain was 
“ a great arl^t in humour, in narrative, and in style, 
a great moralist, and—a great man in himself.” 
There is also re|»riiiu-d from icjoi Mr. W. I). 
Howells' inquiry into Mark Twain's distinctive 
characteristics. 

In Harper’s for July Mr. \V. D. Howells gives his 
memories of Mark Twain. He speaks of the beauti¬ 
ful and lender loyalty to his wife, which was “ the 
most moving quality of his most faithful soul ”:— 

It was a groalei part of him than (lie love of mo-t men for 
their wives, ami she merited all llu- worship he ruuM give her, 
all the devotion, all the implicit olnrdicncc, by her suqi.vvung 
force ami hiauty ol character. .She was in a way the loveliest 
person I have ever seen, the gent lot, the kindest, without a 
touch of weakness; she united wonderful tact with wonderful 
truth ; and Clemens not only accepted her mlc implicitly, but 
be rejoiced, he gloried in it. I am not sure that he noticed all 
her goodness in the actions that made it a heavenly vision to 
others, he so had the habit of her goodnes- ; but if there was 
any foiloru and helpless creature in the room Mrs. Clemens 
was somehow promutly at his wde or hers; die was always 
sc* 1 king occasions ol kindness to those io her household or out 
of it; she loved to let her heart go beyond the reach of her 
hand. 

Fr» m the outside I should say that this marriage was one of 
lie most perfect. Jt lasted in ids absolute devotion to the day 


of her death. She was a very beautiful woman, classically 
regular in features, with black hair smooth over her forehead, 
ami with tenderly peering myopic eyes, always behind glasses, 
and a smile of angelic kindness. Hut this kindness went with 
a sense of humour. 

Mr. Howells speaks of the time of Mark Twain’s 
great Browning passion, and when Tolstoi was trans¬ 
forming Howells, Clemens wrote, “ Thafman seems 
to have been to you what Browning was to me.” 
Another jwssage is worth noting: - 

Of all the literary men I have known he was the most 
unlitcrary in his make and manner. 1 do not know whether he 
had any acquaintance with Latin, Imt 1 believe not the least ; 
Herman he knew pretty well, and Italian enough late in life to 
h ive fun with it ; but he used Knglish in all its alien derivations 
as if it were native to his own air. 


A SWEDISH TRIBUTE TO BJ0RNSON. 

In the first June number of Li Revue Ellen Key, 
the Swedish writer, has some reflections on the death 
of Bjbmson. Long before Ellen Key find published 
anything, Bjornson was struck by her extraordinary 
gifts, and their friendship dates from this early time. 
From him Ellen Key learnt to understand Norway’s 
desire for independence, and other Swedish writers, 
including Selma Lagerlof, have also rendered homage 
to the ardent champion of Separation. 

THF. CULT OK LIFE. 

In a conversation on religious questions Bjornson 
one day said to Ellen Key that he believed in a God 
in the universe, in life, and above all in the life of 
man. To love life piously and to enjoy it, to work 
conscientiously, in all actions small and great to make 
life more perfect—that was religion to him. The 
unknowable beyond the life on earth, beyond death, 
the inexpressible which we experience at certain 
times, should nevertheless always be the object of the 
faith of men. But we must act according to what we 
know with certainty, and we do know that this exist¬ 
ence will never become as great and as rich as its 
nature and its possibilities allow if we do not trans¬ 
form our so-called cult of God into the cult of life. 

SUN AND TEMPEST. 

Sun and tempest—that was his being, at\d ho 
attained the full measure of it. Yet the whole life- 
work of Bjornson, even that which was best in it, is 
but a weak reflection of the tenq>est which has now 
folded its wings, of the sun which has now set. He 
possessed the three supreme gifts of human nature— 
genius, strength, and goodness; he was also creator, 
fight. r, singer, and victor. In conclusion, Ellen Key 
says he thought Norway and Sweden ought to separate 
till the two nations became brothers in reality. It 
was his love for the two countries which inspired his 
policy, and yet it cost him not a few Swedish hearts 
whom he had already won. But when the shadows 
of the struggle have been dissipated in the light of a 
new day, when a new Scandinavia has appeared, the 
Swedes as well as the Norwegians will love and 
honour unreservedly the greatest of the sons of 
Norway. 
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•* EARTH’S YOUNGEST.’* 

L'.vi ikk this title 41 Talitsin ” ronirilHites to llio 
Sf tfi' vf Sonfh AJric.i a number of line*, breathing 
high ideals and aspirations for the new South African 
Dominion. The writer saws 
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THE OCCULT REVIEWS. 

I am glad to find in the Tlcosoplist for June a 
rigorous article calling attention to the work of the 
Theosophical Esperanto league. Esperanto and 
theosophy should go forth as two spirits aiding and 
guiding one another, hound in one interest to help 
throughout the whole world. Esperanto stands for 
hope and theosophy for wisdom, and the two blending 
will help to unite mankind in an eternal bond of 
brotherhood. The Theosophist also publishes an 
address given by Mrs. Besant at a meeting held in 
Calcutta for the protection of animals. She strongly 
urges Englishmen in India to abstain from tit use of 
beef, and says that I.ord Macdonnell, when Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of the United Provinces, never 
allowed a morsel of l>eef to touch his lips. 

In the Occult Kcritu* for July Miss Jean Dclairc 
writes on 11 The Inner Meaning of * Chanterler.' ” 
She thinks that it is an epitome of the human 
drama, displaying on the stage the evolution of all 
mankind. Never was any system of idealistic philo¬ 
sophy more precise in its message and its promise. 
Mr. Frederick Dixon give* what we may suppose to 
he a Christian Scientist’s reply to the recent Lite of 
Mrs. Eddy, which ap|iearctl in McClures Mu;*,iziuc. 
Mr. H. IC. Sampson, the author of the hooks entitled 
“ Progressive Creation " and 14 Progressive Redemp¬ 
tion," gives a brief narrative of how his books 
came to him. He became a spiritualist liecausc 
a clairvoyant described as standing liehind him 
when he was preaching at Durban the figure 
oi Dr. Mahan, under whom he studied when 
Dr. Mahan was Principal of Oberlin Univer¬ 
sity. He afterwards received impressional com¬ 
munications from Dr. Mahan, and was introduced 
to three other beings, one of wh« .i was the spirit of 
Madame Blavatsky, who gave him instructions which 
he embodied in his hook. Mr. Samjwon declares that 
he visited th»* various planetary circles of the heavens, 
and was instructed in the art of fasting. He is still 
a clergyman, and he sa>s that the only vows of obli¬ 
gation which are binding to him are the vows of a 
priest of t! e Holy Catholic Cnurch. 

In the Ignora>HU* y published by the Co-ojrcrative 
Health Association, Denver, Colorado, there is a 
series of articles giving lessons in the art of 
rhythmical breathing. The editor quotes Ell>ert 
Hubbaid, who sa>s: “ Whenever you go out 
of doers, fill your lungs to the utmost; greet 
your friends with a smile, and put soul in 
every handclasp. Do not fear being misunder¬ 
stood, and never waste a minute thinking about 
your enemies. Picture in your mind the able, earnest, 
useful person you desire to be. To think right 13 to 
create. All things conic through desire, and every 
sincere prayer is answvicd.” '1 he writer says that by 
taking a long, deep, full abdominal breath, holding it, 
and then forcefully exp n ling and contracting in 
rapid succession the muscles of the abdomen, and 
then exhaling slowly and fully, drawing the abdomen 


in and the diaphragm up, you vitalise the entire 
organism. The editor maintains that these three 
breathing exercises contain the concentrated essence 
of the Yogi and Hindu philosophy of breathing. 


THE FASTING CURE. , 

I iiavf. to thank several of my correspondents who 
have sent in reports as to their experience with the 
fasting cure of Mr. IJpton Sinclair. One unfortunate 
cx|>crimentcr, I learn from the newspapers, his 
succumbed. He was a solicitor in Johannesburg, 
and the fast was too much for him. My correspon¬ 
dents have not been so unfortunate, although none of 
them have excessively prolonged their fast. One 
writes: “I tried the effect of entirely dispensing 
with either food or drink for four days to sec whether 
it was necessary to experience the disagreeable feel¬ 
ings described by Mr. Sinclair. The first day, haying 
missed breakfast, 1 fell a little hungry at lunch time, 
but I read an article till it passed away. I was 
troubled neither with faint rss nor any sense of 
hunger during the whole four days." 

A dyspeptic who tried three days’ fast found the 
change in health and spirits almost incredible. He 
is now in good health and enjoying life. Colonel 
Logan, writing to me from California, says that he 
always fast* when he gets ill, and always with good 
results. Three days’ fast cured him and all his 
brother officers from low fever, when they were 
stationed at Barbados, although the usual course of 
the malady is about six weeks. In 1905 everyone in 
the house in which he lived was attacked by influenza. 
Colonel Logan fasted for eighteen days, eating nothing 
and drinking only rain-water. His tongue was heavily 
coated. I le felt very weak, hut experienced no other 
inconvenient e. 

A doctor at Penarth sends me a note of his 
experience of seven days’ fast. He is fifty-three years 
of age, weight 10 st. 10 lbs., height five feet. 
Hunger persisted until the fourth day, and was worse 
just before it departed. After that he felt no hunger, 
hut a constant sense of emptiness. He did all his 
professional work, including twenty miles’ walking or 
bicycling daily. He kept up his golf for four days, 
but on the fifth day he was too tiled. He lost twelve 
pounds in weight, slept well, and awoke feeling 
unusually fit and bright He became rather miserable 
by the evening, and suffered somewhat from chilliness, 
but what he missed most was the interest and pleasure 
of periodical meals. He drop|>cd the experiment on 
the eighth day, hut not from loss of health or strength. 
Although an inveterate smoker, lie lost all taste for 
tobacco early in the fast. Twelve days after the fast 
closed he regained seven pounds of the twelve which 
he had lost. 

The sum of the whole matter seems to be that any¬ 
one can fast in moderation with safety, and fast with 
advantage, but the prolonged fast should be under¬ 
taken w ith care under medical supervision at a time 
when you r an slack off from active work. 
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SHOULD WHITE AND BLACK INTER-MARRY? 

The Secret of White Repugnance. 

In The East and the West “ Race within the 
Christian Church " is the subject of an interesting 
and thoughtful paper by the Rev. C. F. Andrews, of 
Delhi. He does not hesitate to draw the ultimate 
social conclusions from his religious faith that the 
human race is one man in Christ, that the Lord’s 
Supper is the sacrament of this unity, and that the 
Holy Communion was intended to cover the whole 
of life. Religious unity involves social intercourse ; 
social intercourse involves inter-marriage between the 
races. Mr. Andrews has little mercy for the 
alleged “instinct in the white man, and even more 
in the white woman, which revolts against the idea of 
marriage with an African as something unnatural.” 
He answers:— 

there has not always been tbc same racial repugnance, even 
in the white race, as exists to-iluy, ami among other race* 
equally widely separated from the African there soctn* to be no 
repugnance whatever. Historically our own strong Anglo- 
Saxon sentiment, which is far stronger than that of any other 
Eurojtcan race, does not ap|>eni to go lock much Uyoml the 
seventeenth century. Ii U to a very large extent a tradition of 
the old slave days. Among the (Becks and Romans very few 
traces arc to be found. Kveu to-d.i) among many Kuio|M-aiu 
the colour prejudice simply doe* not exist. Wliat Sluko|»eare, 
the liuest diviner of human sentiment, thought about it may In: 
seen from the character of Itodcnmna and her love for the 
Moor. It is lago who appeals in his own vile way to the colour 
mark. To Hcsdcmonn’s sweetness and purity the nohil.ty of 
her liu*l*and is all in all. 

The children of inter-race marriages may at present 
suffer from the often vicious character of their parents 
and from the social bar-sinister. Mr. Andrews says: — 

With regard to the children of mlcr-nce marri. gi a Icing w ik 
and even degrade ! in character, the blame, wacrever it exists, 
rests chiefly on the social usage they receive. If the children 
sometimes display the view of l*oth rao-s.it is often Utautv the 
parents were vicious who brought them into 'he world. Consider¬ 
ing what the original stock of many ol the ch: Iren of mixed 
marriages has l»een, the wonder i>, not that they arc so lad, but 
that they are so good. The social Uir-sinisler nho, which is 
pined on such children as they grow up, is enough to weigh 
any child down with sclf-c«»ntempt; ami this is not a healthy 
atmosphere for childhood. Hut it cbildicn were liorn from good 
Christian parent* on either side ami were lx ought up in good 
Christian surroundings, new t)|w» of Christian virtue and 
character might be evolved such as would do hnmmr to our 
common humanity. Even nmlcr present conditions such a 
noble life as that of Mr. Hooker \\ asliingion, lo mention one 
name only, should make us juusc in our judgments. It is not, 
moreover, well enough known that the |««t Browning had 
Creole blood flowing in his veins, and was proud of the fact 

Mr. Andrews ought to know that the presence of 
African blood in the Drowning stock is vehemently 
denied by the Brownings themselves. With more 
justice he goes on to say:— 

We ourselves owe so much in England to race-mixture in the 
past that it is strange that we, above all others, should be the 
champions of race segregation to-day. The fair-haired Saxon 
and the dark Ibcrian-Briton must have been poles apart 
originally. Again and again a fresh admixture gave strength 
to our stock instead of weakening it. Anthropologists arc more 
and more agreed that such admixture adds variety and power. 

He concludes that— 

while on the one hand there should be no unnatural or artificial 


steps taken to encourage greater racial fusion by marriage, 
the other hand there should be no steps taken to prevent tl 
fusion whenever ami wherever it is the natural outcome 
Christian sympathy ami pure Christian love. 

He further adds that experience in India has shov 
that the Christian faith can only live and grow at 
thrive where the caste spirit has been final 
excluded:— 

Marriage, as between the Christian races of Europe to-di 
will come naturalJy, wholesomely, purely, and will be subji 
to no colour l*ar or race restriction. 


POETRY FROM THE MAGAZINES. 

The first stanza of “The Prayer of a Modem 
by H. \V. Jake way, in the Canadian Magazine, mi 
here be given :— 

O I.ord of Strength, I do not ask for power 
To last down others in the market-place. 

I pray for noise that I may hour by hour 
Meet Well my duty with a cheerful face 

In the Bournville IIWhs Magazine Clarkson Bool 
writes on “Dead Kings,” from which these fot 
stanzas may be taken :— 

J'ontp anil splendour, glory and state, 

As a great king goo. with the dead to dwell; 

Pit sign*, of a nation's grief ami love 
As it utters thus its last farewell. 

Ihiwn in the cavemou* depths of earth, 

Down ’neatIt the foiling ocean’s Unl¬ 
it itiered and shattered, a ghastly throng, 

A hundred and thirty and three b'c dead. 

.Strangled and choked by the deadly fiiinc*. 

Torn and rent by the blasts’ hot breath. 

They lie where they fell in the burning mine, 

Crime and grim in the sleep of death. 

Pence to the king in his marble tomb, 

And to these who rest far under the bay ; 

For they, like him, when their names were called, 
Were found w here their daily duty lay. 


Goldwin Smith. 

Mr. Fredf.kic Harrison pays his loyal tribul 
in the Positivist Review as one of the survivoi 
of those younger men who in the fifties an 
sixties were influenced by the ardent spirit an 
the trenchant pen of Goldwin Smith. He rccal 
how for sixty years lie and Goldwin Smith ha 
been in touch. Comrades together in defence of th 
rights of subject races, they were acutely at varianc 
on the religion of humanity and the national claiti 
of Ireland. But they were drawn together by th 
South African troubles in the Boer War. He think: 
too, that Goldwin Smith’s fierce antagonism to th 
Home Rule policy became modified in later year 
though a stout Unionist to the last. 


The editor of the Indian World suggests as 
remedy for all the discontent:— 

Briefly s the word " repression " must be replaced by th 
word “ sympathy ” in the official world, the Anglo-India 
official must l»c prepared lo give and take, and the Anglo-Indiai 
Press cease to be omniscient and ufletisivc. 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


THOMAS HARDY AND GEOROE KI.IOT. 

"1 would give my hand lo write like Hardy,” said 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and none but one of the 
greatest could move so fine a brother of the craft to 
such whole-hearted eulogy. Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
first book, “ Desiderate Remedies,” was published 
when he was turned thirty, and certainly gave no 
promise ol his future greatness, but a year later more 
than the promise of it appeared in 44 Under the 
Greenwood Tree.” When 41 Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” was running anonymously in the Con; bill 
in 1874, some of the leading critical journals dccid-.d 
from internal evidence that it was the work of George 
Eliot ; which only goes to show how fallible a 
practised critic can be, for reading that novel now 
one finds no trace of the author of “ Adam Bede " in 
it beyond the fact that it also deals with rural life 
and character. — Boohmau, June. 

WHAT IS TI1R ORIGIN OF SOCIALISM. 

According to a writer in La Revue of June 1st the 
paternity of the word 44 socialism,” which has been 
attributed to Pierre Lcroux, dates still further back. 
In 1834 Lcroux used it to emphasise the term 
"association.” Hut in 1832 a literary critic in 
analysing the " Fcuilles d’Aiitonine ” of Victor Hugo, 
which had just apjieared, qualified the humanitarian 
lyric work of the poet as socialism. The first time 
that the word apjicared, however, was in Italian. In 
1803 Giacomo Giuliani, in his 44 Anlisocialismo Con- 
futalo,” made use of the word, but, oddly enough, he 
took socialism lo mean the doctrine of private pro¬ 
perty in opposition to revolutionary and individualist 
anti-socialism. 

THE KOTASPHKKE FOR URGAN-HLOWING. 

A simple mechanical drive for organs has long 
been desired. The rotasphere has now come to fi 1 
that gap. says a icccnt number of Chambers's Journal 
It comprises a baseboard upon which is mounted a 
small electric motor fitted with a hemisphere of 
polished aiuminium which transmits the p »wer of the 
motor through friction-drive to the pneumatic lire 
of an ordinary bicycle-wheel. The latter is fitted 
with the usual chain and sprocket gear, the final 
transmission of power to the bellows being secured 
through a crank connected to the bellows-handle. 
The motor, of one horse-power, is mounted on a 
swivelling carriage, turning at right angles to the axis 
of the hicyclc-wlieel; and as the hemisphere turns 
with it, though always keeping in contact with 
the tire, the varying speed ratio is obtained. A 
chain connects the swivelling carriage with th.* 
bellows, and the position of the hemisphere to the 
tire is varied according » the demands on the 
wind. For “full organ,” when the heaviest call 
>n the wind is made, the hemisphere is swung 
round so that the bicycle-wheel is driven at the 


maximun> speed, and as the wind demand slackens 
the swivelling carriage returns to its normal position 
under the action of a powerful spring. The blowing 
is thus entirely automatic, the motor run^ at a con¬ 
stant speed, and it is only the varying ratio of the 
hemisphere surface to the tire that brings about 
changes in the oscillating speed of the bellows- 
handle according to the demand uj*>n the organ. It 
is therefore claimed that the system is one of the 
simplest and easiest that has yet been devised, for it 
entails no structural alterations. The cost of running 
is stated to l>c about one penny per hour. 

AN AMERICAN INDIAN CURE t'OR RHEUMATISM. 

In Badminton Mr. R. Leckic-Lwing gives a vivid 
account of wildfowling on a British Columbian lake, 
with striking photographs. Hr was accompanied by 
his wife, who seems to have proved herself a most 
efficient fellow-s|jortsman :— 

My wile was uiucii interested in what the Indians call their 
44 awcai-hoittc*." The'e sweat-houses they use in a ver> primi¬ 
tive, and, I am told, a very effective manner. They l>cn<l 
luxcl lioughs into a sort of liosket-shaped arrangement, cover 
this with thick blankets, then they get several laigc stones, 
make these almost red-hot, and place Uiem inode, creeping in 
themselves and curling their bodie* a* ilo<e as possible lo 
the red-hot stones. Indians are greatly troubled wiih rheum 
atisin, and I fancy the results of the sweating which they 
endure must prove very effective. Some ilay I mean to try it. 

AN OMINOUS PROl'HFCY 

Saturn now passes into Taurus (the sign ruling 
Ireland), and a recrudescence of outrages, discontent, 
and possibly bad harvests will follow. Twenty-nine 
years ago, when Saturn was last in Taurus, the Phuiir.x 
Park murders took place on the verv day on which 
Saturn formed a triple conjunction with the Sun and 
Neptune in Ireland's ruling sign. After Ireland the 
United States will suffer from the passage of the 
major malefic, and American financiers should note 
that’thc present American boom and wave of pros- 
l>erity will not outlast at longest another two and a 
half years, and lay their plans accordingly. After 
this the clouds will gather and black days are in store. 
— Occult Rci'icw. 

JOHN WESLEY, PJI'SIClAN. 

Writing in the Treasury for J unc, E. B. C. says he 
thinks it is not generally known that John Wesley, in 
one of his brief intervals of leisure, published a sort 
of medical vadc viccum , called, not inappropriately, 
44 Primitive Physic.” The writer of the article recently 
came across a copy of the book in a quaint old house 
at Rye, bearing the imprint, "Twenty-fourth edition, 
1792," which_ seems to imply that the book was at 
least popular.* It was first published in 1747, and 
the author was greatly surprised there was so swift 
and large a demand for it. In the later editions he 
was able to add the word “ Tried ” to certain 
remedies, the virtues of which he had meanwhile 
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found opportunities of testing. After five years’ care¬ 
ful trial, and notwithstanding the objections of the 
learned, he recommends for the ague “ to go into the 
cold bath just before the cold fit,” but omits to say how 
to time the advent of the fit. To prevent apoplexy use 
the cold bath and drink only water. If this proves 
useless, and a fit should declare itself, you have only 
to “ put a handful of salt with a pint of cold water, 
and, if possible, pour it down the throat of the 
patient.” To cure asthma, “take a pint of cold 
water every morning, washing the head therein 
immediately after.” He gives four ways of curing 
old age: “ Take tar-water morning and evening,” or 
“ a decoction of nettles,” or “ be electrified daily," or 
“chew cinnamon daily and swallow your saliva.” 
The two great panaceas in the Wesleyan doctrine are 
the use of cold water and the use of electricity, and 
at the end of the book are columns of every sort of 
disease which may be overcome by these simple 
expedients. 

KNOW 8HAK£SI*K\ltK ! 

To know Shakesj>carc is the next thing to knowing 
men. To know the Bible is to know man’s relations 
to God; to know Shakesjxiare is to know man's rela¬ 
tions to man ; to know the Bible is to know man’s 
duty to man as it grows out of man’s relation to God; 
to know Shakcs]>eare is to confirm the Bible's words 
that man is fearfully and wonderfully made and that 
God’s ways arc not man’s ways. Shakespeare's plays, 
particularly the great tragedies, are the most vital 
human documents in literature. To have syni]>athiscd 
with the noblest of Shakespeare’s men and women is 
to have ennobled one’s own mind and hean; to have 
felt the impulse of righteous anger at the rain wrought 
by villainy is to have strengthened one’s hold upon the 
moral law ; and to have watched more in sorrow than 
in anger the workings of the guilty conscience is to 
have renewed one’s conviction that the wages of sin 
is death. The sure and swift disintegration of a soul 
spotted with moral decay is a favourite theme in 
Shakespeare. He is not as spiritual as Dante, but he 
is vastly more human than either Dante or Milton, 
lie has the sunny fruitfulness which neither the 
solemn Florentine nor the sublime Puritan had, and 
he lives nearer the red heart of the world.— Pro¬ 
fessor Metcalf, in the Review and Expositor. 

SCULLY OR MONKEY? 

There is a story told of Vincent Scully (father of 
the present owner of Manllehill, near Cashel), who 
was Member of Parliament for, I think, North Cork, 
which 1 do not remember to have seen in print. 
Another M.P., whose name was Monk, had a habit 
of clipping, where possible, the last syllable from 
the surnames of his intimate friends. One day he 
met Vincent Scully in the House of Commons, and 
addressed him. 

“ Well, Scull, how are you to-day ? ” 

“ Quite well, thank you, Monk,” replied Scully; 
•‘but I cannot conceive why you should snip a 


syllable from my name, unless you want to add it to 
your own.”—“ Unconventional Reminiscences ” by 
W. C. Scully, in The State of South Africa. 

THE WORST FOES OK WOMEN ARF. WOMEN. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century on “The Submerged Half in India,” main¬ 
tains that although there is a movement in India in 
favour of female emancipation, the worst foes to 
the progress of the sex arc women themselves :— 

Statistics show the number of female cliildrer nuurbd undrr 
four years of age to lie more than 2oo.ouo, of those manic l 
between five and nine to Ik* over 2 ,ooo,uoj, and those married 
under fourteen to Ur S.ooo.ooo ; and the enforced widowhood 
of these girls is the greatest curse of India. But while cduMtcd 
native men are woiking for the emancipation of the women, 
unfortunately, a- nliondv oUetved, they ate persistently 
hindered in their efloils by the op|*usilion offered to their 
programme of progress by their unlettered, reactionary women¬ 
folk ; their wi\e», mothers, sisters and daughters wen 
their widowed female relatives, are bitterly opposed to this 
radical rclorm, and their combined powci pci|*clu;UeS the 
practice. 

The last census showed that 997 Mahomedan ami 995 Hindu 
women per thousand were illiterate in the year of our Lord 
1900. What is still worse is the fact that at present loss than 
one per cent, of Indian girls of school-going age are Uing edu¬ 
cated. 

Odds against reform seem to be pretty heavy. 

ART IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

'Hie generally despised Bushman was, indeed, the 
first known artist in Southern Africa, and throughout 
the country his drawings in colours of just times are 
to be found on caves and rooks, an interesting feature 
in connection with them being in many instances the 
wonderful preservation of the pigments, which con¬ 
tinue to withstand every variety of climate. Africa 
should be a country of the arts, considering the 
natural phenomena and monuments of ancient work¬ 
manship which so largely prevail. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the devotion to art studies 
which is so conspicuous a feature of Euroj>can life 
in Africa, notably in music, painting, drawing, and 
designing. It may not be generally known that the 
engineer who introduced the now ubiquitous tube 
system of underground railways was born in Grab uns- 
lown, in Cape Colony.—Colonel H. T. Tamplin’s 
“ Native Development in South Africa,” in United 
Empire. 

MAKV.V; COFFF.K IWII. WITH MATCHES. 

Mr. Harry Furniss, in the Strand , tells this story 
of a time when he was invited by Miss Ellen Terry 
to dine with her :— 

After our late lunch or early dinner, or whatever one cares to 
call such a meal, a patent c-*ffec-maker was produced, but no 
methylated spirit was to lie found. 

** Ring for some 1 Nonsense, I am a woman of resource,” 
said our hostess. “ See, I’ll make the coffee boil with matches 
alone ”—and so she did. It took twenty minutes or more, but 
during that time Miss Terry l»ecame so delightfully excited with 
her self-imposed task, so merry and vivacious, that had such a 
scene taken place on the stage it would have proved one of Iter 
greatest triumphs. She danced and jumped about, and sat on 
the floor to watch, and on the sofa to cheer, and ran al»out for 
more boxes of matches, and eventually poured coffee out to the 
tune of “ See the conquerinr hero comes.” 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Armies: 

The British Army in a European War, by Earl Percy, 
“National Rev." July. 

Btllooning, Aerial Naviga’ion: 

Progress in Aeronautics, by Major H. Bannerman- 
Phillips, “ United .Service Mag* July. 

The Airship Menace, by Col. h Court Rcpington, 
“ Blackwood" July. 

The Aeronautic Automobile, by H. dc La Vaulx, 
“ Rev. pour les Fran$ais," June 2$. 

The Vulnerability of Balloons, by XXX., “ NV.ivclle 
Rev,” June I. 

German Fliers, by A. Wienholdt, “Arena,” June. 
Leonardo da Vinci and the Science of Flight, by Edw. 
McCurdy, “Nineteenth Cent," July. 

Children: 

Will Trade-Training solve the Child Labour Problem ? 
by O. R. Lovejoy, “North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Education : 

Towards Educational Peace, by D. C. Lathbury, 
*• Nineteenth Cent," July. 

Edward VII., King: 

The Crown and the Constitution, etc., see under 
Parliamentary. 

Articles on the King and His Reign, by — 

American, “ Westminster Rev," July. 
Anglo-American, “ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Bdrard, V., “ Rev. de Palis," June l. 

Filon, A., “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” June i. 
Rossier, E., “ Bibliothequc Univcrsvlle," June. 

King Edward VII. and Henri Quatrc, by J. F. 
Macdonald, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Electoral: 


Proportional Representation in Belgium, by G. Harry, 
“Grande Rev,” June to. 


Eugenics: 

The Scope of Eugenics, by II. O. S. Wright, “West¬ 
minster Rev," July. 

Feeble-Minded: 

Care and Control of the Ficldc-Minded, by Mrs. 
Hume Pinscnt, “Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Finance: 

The Possibilities of an Income Tax, by W. M. J. 

Williams, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Cheap Food in the United Slates? by A- F. S. 

Cleverly, “Contcmp. Rev," July. 

Rising Prices; Causes and Remedies, A. S. Holies, 
'* Ninth Amer. Rev,” June. 

Ireland: 

The Strange Case ol Charles Clarke ; the New Gospel 
in Ireland, “ Blackwood,” July. 

Arc not the Irish a Beer-Drinking People? by T. 
Galloway Kigg, “ Westminster Kev,” July. 

Labour Problems: 

The German Working Man, by Politicus, 44 Fortnightly 
Rev, r July. 

Labour Organisations in Italy, by F. Pagliari, 
“ Sozialislische Monatshcftc," June 30. 

Navies: 

Kec mt Naval Policy and Progress, by Kear-Adin. Sir 
S. Eardlcy-Wilmi'i “Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Naval Warfare in Peace, by E. DodshonNational 
Rev,” JuU. 

• The Ptuviose Disaster, by Seaman, “ Corrcspond.ini,” 
June 25. 


Parliamen'.ary, Political: 

Is it Peace? by H. Spender, “ Contcmp Rev,” July. 

The Basis of Settlement, by Sydney Brooks, “ hort- 
nightly Rev,” July. 

The Liberals and the Lords, by W. B. Duffield, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” July. 

Political Sovereignty and a Reformed Second Chamber, 
by Prof. K. C. Clark, “Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

The Truce, by H. J. Darnton Fraser, “Westminster 


Rev,” July. 
English 


The English Crisis, by A. Chevrillon, “ Rev. dc Paris,” 
June 15. 

The Crown and the Constitution, by A. Mackintosh, 
“ Windsor Mag," July. 

The Reign of King Edward, see Edward VII. 

Police: 

Policing the World, by N. O. Winter, “World’s 
Work," July. 

Population Question : 

Malthus and Repopulation in Franco, by A Orhand, 
“Nouvclle Rev," June 15. 

Royal Declaration, by Canon Moycs, “Nineteenth 

Cent," July. 

Socialism: 

Socialism and Sacrifice, by Vida 1 >. Scudder, “ Atlantic 
Mthlv,” June. 

The Negd of Socialist Economies, by R. Jones, 
“ Socialist Rev,” July. 

Vivisection : 

Medical Control, by W. B. Cannon, “North Amer 
Rev," Jiiiic. 

Women: 

The Parliamentary Situation on Mr. Shacklctnn's Bill, 
by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, “ Englishwoman.” July. 

The Women’s Cougrcss, “ Englishwoman,” July. 

Tlie Lot of Women, by Mona Caird, “ Westminster 
Rci,” Inly. 

The Advance of Women, by E. M. Goodman, 
“Englishwoman,” July. 

Feminism in England, by W. L. George, “ Grande 
Rev,” June 25. 

The Eternal Womanly, by Mrs. St. Clair Stobarl, 
“ Fortnightly Rev," July. 

A Counsel of Propriety, by Eli*a Vaughan, “ English¬ 
woman," July. 

The Women Suffrage Movement in America, “ Chau¬ 
tauqua n " June. 

The New York State Association opposed to Women 
Suffrage, by Mrs. B. Hazard, “ Chautauquan,” 
June. 

Ought French Women to have the Vote ; Symposium, 
“ La Revue," June 15. 

The Woman Movement in Bulgaria, by J. Robcrkoff, 
“ Mouvemcnl Social,” June. 

The Women’s Club Movement in the United States, 
by Mary 1. Wood, “ Chautauquan,” June. 

The Strike of the Shirt-Waist Makers in New York, 
by C. Gdrard, “ Mouvcmcnt Social,” June. 

Oriental Women, by V. B. Mctta, “ Westminster Rev," 
July. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Peace Movement: 

Armaments and Peace, by Excubitor, “Fortnightly 
Rev,” July. 
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Af ica: 

Egypt’s Reply to Colonel Roosevelt, by Sheikh Ali 
Youssuf, *' North Amcr. Rev,” June. # , 

Mulai Hafid and His Reign, by O.'C. Artbaucr, 
“Arena,” Heft 11. 

Gold Mines and Mining Law (Transvaal), by M. 
l.abordcre, “Rev. dc Paris,” June i>. 

Argentina: 

The Centenary of the Republic, by H. Marchand, 
“Questions Diplomatkjues,” June 16. 

Argentina in the Twentieth Century, by M. Lewan- 
dowhki, “ La Revue,” June 1 and 15. 

Australia . 

Australian Governors, by Erigena, “Westminster 
Rev,” July. 

The Au*tralian Federal Election, by A. St. Ledger, 
“Contemp. Rev,” July. 

Austi ia-Hungary: 

Francis Ferdinand, by Grace Ellison, “Contemp. 
Rev,” July. 

The Hungarian Crisis, by R. Henry, “ Questions 
Diplomatiqucs,” June 1. 

The Electoral Struggle in Hungary, by lldla Szdntd, 
“ So/.ialistische Monatshefte," June yo. 

Austria and Italy, by Lieut. Col. Court Repington, 
“ National Rev,” July. 

Balkan States (sec also Crete, Turkey): 

Is a Balkan Federation possible? by Rend 1‘inon, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” June 15. 

Belgium: 

Twenty-six Years of Catholic Government, by Baron 

J. dc Witte, “ Correspondant,” June 10. 

The Elections of May 22 : 

K. inn, A., on, “ Questions Diplomatique*,” June 16. 
Wilmottc, M.,on, “Grande Rev,” June 10. 

An Alliance between Holland and Belgium, by Gen. 
von dcr Boeck, “ Deutsche Revue,” Jct.c. 

Canada; 

American Enterprise in Canada, by Arthur Hawke*, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Great Britain, Canada, and the Unite., States, by 
Compatriot, “ National Kev," July. 

Crete, by •**, “ Correspondant,” June 25. 

France : 

The Crisis of Political Parties, by XXX., “ La Revue,” 
June 15. 

Electoral Statistics, by P. G. La Chesnais, “ Rev. de 
Paris” June I and 15. 

The Election and After, by V. H. Walsh, “ Fortnightly 
Rev," July. 

Succession Duties in France and Elsewhere, by R. G. 

Levy, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” June 15. 

The Economic Condition of France, by E. Lcvasscur, 
“ Rev. j>our les Fran^ais,” June 25. 

Tile Functionaries and Their Emoluments, by A. E. 

Gauthier, “ Grande Rev," June 23. 

A New Conception of the Public Services, by E. Ter- 
quern, “ Grande Rev,” June 10. 

Germany: 

The New Minister of the Interior (Johann von Dall- 
witi), by H. Peus, “Sozialistische Monatshefte,” 
June 30. 

The Prussian Electoral Reform Struggle, by E. Bern¬ 
stein, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” June t6. 
Germany and the New Reign, by R. C. Long, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev” July. 

Germany and English Socialism, by A. Turgot, 
M Grande Rev,” June 25. 


Holland: 

An Alliance between Holland and Belgium, by Gen 
von der Boeck, “ Deutsche Rev," June. 

Italy: 

Contemporary Italy, by E. I.tfmonon, “ Rev. pour les 
Franca is,” June 25. 

Problem* of Southern Italy, by K. G. R., “ English 
woman," July. 

Austria and Italy, bv Lieut.-Col. h Court Repington 
“ National Rev," July. 

Japan in 1909, b> R. 1 Jorient, “ Questions Diploma 

tiques," June 1. 

Poland of To-day, by M. A. Lcblond, “ La Revue, 5 

June 1. 

Ron mania: 

The Production of Petrol, by M. Magnan, “ Rev. d< 
Paris," June 1. 

Russia: 

The Raskolniks, by J. Daiigny, “ Nouvelle Rev,' 
June 15. 

Spain: 

The Situation, by A. Marvaud, “ Questions Diploma 
tiques," June t6. 

Suez Canal: 

Sidelights on the Story of the Suez Canal, by Sir W 
F. Mievillc, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Switzerland: 

Nationalities in Switzerland, by E. Blacher, “ l'reuss 
ische Jahrbueher,” June. 

The St. Got hard Convention, by II. Micheli, “Biblio 
theque Universcllc," June. 

Turkey: 

The Insurrection in Albania, by II. Marchand 
“Questions Diplomatique*," June 1. 

United States: 

The Return of Roosevelt : 

Mack, N. E., on, “ North Amcr. Rev,” June. 

Wise, Dr. S. S., on, “ North Amcr. Rev,” June. 

The Income Tax. by Senator W. E. Borah, “ Nortl 
Ainer. Rev," June. 

Rising Prices, *° c under Finance. 

The American Agrarian Movement and the Social 
ists, by M. Schippel, “Sozialistische Monatshefte, 
June 30. 

The United Stales and Canada, sec Canada. 


The “Schedule” of the Wild Birds Protection Act 
giving the names of birds specially protected, i 
to most persons a puzzling list. Its compilation i 
explained in the summer number of Bird Notes ant 
Neu's (23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.). The numbe 
also contains the history of the Bird Protcctior 
legislation of 1SS0 and 1881, which is spcciall 
interesting in view of a recent judgment as to thi 
sale of wild birds. 

The climbed and unclimbed peaks of tht 
Americas form the subject of a delightfully 
illustrated paper in the Bulletin of the Internationa^ 
Bureau of the American Republics. In the same 
journal there are interesting pictures of moderr 
Mexico, its gTeat streets and notable buildings 

? 'repos of the Centennial celebration of Mexico. 

itrus fruit culture in Cuba is also pictorially and 
graphically described. 


r* *■' > 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American Review of Reviews contains an 
interesting article by Sir Edward Morris, the Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland, in which he describes with 
much enthusiasm how railroads are opening up New¬ 
foundland. Railroad building in Newfoundland only 
began in 1880, and Sir Edward Morris is of opinion 
that the time may come when passengers will land at 
Cape Race from the decks of the great lir.c.s and 
continue their journey to New York over the New¬ 
foundland railway, reducing the sea voyage two days, 
and the time spent'on the passage to New Yoik at 
least twenty-four hours. 

It is a welcome sign of the interest tluit is being 
taken in psychical research on the other side of the 
Atlantic to find that there is a long article by Joseph 
Jastrow, entitled “ A Review of the Case of Kusapia 
Pa Uadi no.” It is true that Mr. Jastrow entirely 
rejects all hypotheses but that of vulgar fraud, but he 
attributes the readiness to accept the supernormal 
hypothesis to the inherent tendency to believe the 
hypothesis which she encouraged in regard to her 
“ manifestations.” Hypotheses attract belief accord¬ 
ing to their power to console, to satisfy, to remove 
uncertainty. The assumption that Mr. Daggelcy anil 
Mr. Hereward Carrington, for instance—to mention 
two amateur conjurers who set out to convict 
Kusapia*of fraud, and came back convinced of the 
genuineness of her phenomena—are dominated by a 
desire to accept supernatural hypotheses, provokes a 
smile. The whole value of Mr. Jastrow*.* article 
relics ujjon the deep impression which Kusapia’.* 
mediumship has made u)>on the public mind in 
America. It would be interesting to lead Mr. 
Carrington’s reply to Mr. Jastrow’s clalioratc exjiosi- 
tion upon what he seems to regard as an exposure of 
Eusapia. 

There is a long article, copiously illustrated, 
describing the construction of a gigantic aqueduct 
for bringing water to Los Angeles. 

The coming of the revolutionary crisis in China is 
heralded by Adachi Kinnosukc. He anticipates that 
the disturbances in Hunan are the beginning of a 
possible rebellion against the Manchurian dynasty, 
and notes as significant of the coming changes that 
the much-vaunted new soldiery, when ordered to 
suppress the rioters, flung down their weaj)ons that 
their rioting fellow-countrymen might have the imple¬ 
ments of war. The opinion of Sun Vat-Sen is quoted 
that, in the end aftei the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty and protracted civil war, China will be an 
ideal republic. The writer himself says lliat China, 
with all her despotic form of government, is in 
many phases 01 her conupunal life the most demo¬ 
cratic country in Asia. 

The rebellion in the body known as cancer is 
discussed at length by Dr. Levin, of the Department 
of Pathology in Columbia University. He rules out 


THE NINETEENTH CENTORY AND AFTER. 

Greai variety marks the sixteen articles lha 
constitute the bill of fare for July. Several articles 
have been separately noticed. 

IIILDERRANDISM RKPl'lHATED. 

Mgr. Canon Moyes, writing on the Royal Pcclara 
lion, puts the case for reform very suavely and con 
vincingly. He says that in the nation we arc t 
family, of which the King is the head, and that he 
should be required to fling a brutal insult in the face. 4 
of many of his children at the very moment of his 
coronation is what stings. Rut the most important 
puit of tlu article is his emphatic repudiation of what 
we may term Hildcbrandism. He says: — 

The feudal or quasi-fcuiUI or nujicr-regtilalive powers of tin 
medieval IVifirs of the Christian State*, huwevi-i providential 
in their way and in their lime, have, in so lar ;\s they arc 
|H#litical, no e*ctilial place in Cnlholicbm or in the concept ol 
the Papacy. They represent an enisle in the evolution ol 
the nation*. The accessory medieval nver-rulcrdtip with which 
the Papacy was clothed in othei *l.i>s in so fai as it war 
pditic.il or temporal, is somethin}; which i» no more likely to 
return than the galleons or bout and arrows of the Middle 
Ages. 

TWO HOUSES: FOR CLASSES AND FOR MASSES. 

An extraordinary suggestion is advanced by 
Professor E. C. Clark, Regius Professor of Civil 
taw, Cambridge, for a reformed Second Chamber. 
According to bis scheme, the House of Lords is to 
have equal rights with the House of Commons— 
the House of Commons to represent Labour, the 
House of Lords to represent the classes I To quote 
his own words : — 

I venture to maintain that what the present crisis demands 
is a reconstituted lluu«c of Lords which, while abandoning the 
hereditary principle or subordinating it to that of personal quali¬ 
fication, should, on the one hand, retain the jiermanencc and 
continuity of the present body, ami should, on the othei, lie 
primarily, though not exclusively, rqncscntativc of other classes 
or interests than that of Labour. It has no doubt l>cen easy to 
criticise and ridicule the tint attempts at such a representation 
of the different inleicsU besides Lahoui, wliiih make up with it 
the body politic, in a Second Chainlier, leaving the First to 
represent simply numerical majorities however composed. 

MUSIC AND TIIE UPPER CLASSES. 

There is something sardonic in the title of Mr. 
Edward Rendall’s pajicr, “ A Plea for the Introduc¬ 
tion of Music Among the Up,»cr Classes.” Music is 
not, he says, required as a necessary study in the 
middle and upper class schools, while it is in the 
public elementary schools. He says:—‘‘We are, 
therefore, emphatically justified in saying that the 
children of the poor enjoy advantages in this respect 
not granted to the rich, and, we may add, not yet 
contemplated for them.” The advantages to be 
conferred by the teaching of music, he adds, arc 
“ concentration of mind, unity of feeling, and good 
manners, combined with a skill which will afford per- 
I»ctual facilities for recreation.” 

U.S.A. IN CANADA. 

Mr. Arthur Hawkes writes a characteristic 
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enterprise in Canada. He says that the tariff fixes 
the relations of Canada and the United States, and 
asks whether the relative slowness of increase in 
British trade can be overcome. He says that the 
British supply almost all the money with which 
the railroads are built, the Americans take ad¬ 
vantage oT those railroads to make good busi¬ 
ness. The newest sign of grace that the British 
Government is awaking to the sense of the import¬ 
ance of securing the Canadian market is supplied 
by the appointment of His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioner in the Dominion. Mr. Hawkes 
thinks that this has virtually established a British 
consular service in the Dominion, and the Trade 
Commissioner is a new facility, a new bond, a new 
asset as between the customer in Canada and the 
manufacturer in Britain. Four hundred thousand 
emigrants have settled in Canada who came from the 
United States. This inflow is making a new Western 
l>eople quite different from the Eastern Canadian. 
They may, however, be won for the British Empire 
and for British trade. 

F.NVI RONMKNT VERSUS NATURAL SELECTION. 

Prince Kroj>otkin, in a paper on “The Direct 
Action of Environment on Plants,” gives various 
illustrations of what he declares is now universally 
recognised, namely, that the main factor of all 
evolution is the direct action of surroundings, natural 
selection being only an extremely useful, but not 
unavoidable, auxiliary. He says that plants very 
rapidly change their character according to their 
environment. Even peas become more like sea¬ 
weeds if they are watered with salt walcr. All the 
changes taking place in plants when they are placed 
in new surroundings can be explained by the action 
of the physical and chemical forces affecting their 
tissues. 

ENGLAND AND THE SUE7 CANAL. 

Walter F. Mievillc, in a paper on “ Sidelights on 
the Story of the Suez Canal,” concludes by saying 
that our Canal shares bought in 1876 for four mil¬ 
lions sterling are to-day worth thirty millions, and 
pay us*back in interest the whole of the purchase- 
money every four or five years. He bases ujxm this 
an appeal to England to make a whole-hearted, 
sustained and unselfish effort on Egypt’s behalf, 
especially with reference to the question of renewing 
the Canal concession. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Rear-Admiral Sir E. Eardloy-Wilmot says that if 
wc determine to maintain the two-power standard 
plus 10 per cent, to maintain squadrons at full 
strength, composed of vessels not more than fifteen 
years old, we require to lay down six battleships 
annually until 1916, replacing gradually the older 
cruisers and torpedo craft in the same way. This 
would enable us to face the future with confidence. 
Sir Edward McCurdy brings to light from notes by 
Leonardo da Vinci indications that he was referring 
to the construction of a machine for flight as a com¬ 


mission for a jiatron whose name was Ginn Antonio 
de Mariolo, which, he says, is surely the earliest 
commission of any in which the subject is a machine 
for artificial flight. Mr. D. C. I^ithbury condemns 
the proposals of the Educational Settlement Com¬ 
mittee on the ground that they ignore the plea for 
religious equality. The Hon. A. N. Hood describes 
very vividly Etna in eruption. Mr. R. B. Townshend 
urges that our troops should be taught to shoot from 
the saddle. Mrs. Hume l’inscnt advocates the 
placing of all the feeble-minded under the Lunacy 
Commissioners. _ 

BLACKWOOD. 

The July number opens with some spirited lines 
on the Sailor King, by Alfred Noyes. Colonel 
Repington’s airship menace has been separately 
noticed. " Musings without Method” gravely re¬ 
prove Mr. Roosevelt for “ his indiscretion.” “ He 
said the right thing in the wrong place.” The' writer 
also falls foul of Sir Edward Grey for his Egyptian 
policy. The case of Mr. Clarke, of Holy Cross, tnabies 
the writer to indulge in the choicest vintage of vitu¬ 
peration of Ireland and the Irish politicians. Mr. 
David Hannay, under the suggestive title of “ Chips,” 
shows how the Navy was purified from the corruption 
of i>crquisites. The rest of the number chiefly con¬ 
sists of what one may term out-of-door articles. 
There are some very vivid pictures of travel in Portugal. 
Sir Henry Clifford recounts his adventures in Kam- 
bodia. Mr. A. E. Lentham describes his trip into 
Central China, and the new variety of deer which he 
has discovered. Under the title of “ In Peril of 
Waters” a writer recalls some of the great inundations 
caused by bursting of dams, and ends with a very 
vivid description of similar dangers on an Indian 
frontier railway. Cambridge cricket comes in for 
criticism. There arc other readable papers. 


THE QUEST. 

Tuere is a certain order of mind in which the 
discovery of similarities seems to obliterate or blunt 
the sense of difference. This fact is illustrated in the 
effect of the similarities disclosed by the modern 
study of comparative religion. To find things that 
are alike in all faiths is to some men to merge all 
faiths in a marsh of abstractions. Of this tendency 
there are not a few traces in The Quest for July. 
1 >r. K. C. Anderson, having found signs of the Cross 
in a number of religions, roundly asserts that there is 
no evidence at all that Jesus died on a cross ! Dr. 
Eisler shows what he considers to be unmistakable 
Orphic symbols in the sacred art of early Christen¬ 
dom, and he concludes that the Christian allegory of 
the Mystic Fisher of Men is a survival of Bacchic 
orgies. With much surer and truer hand, Dr. Estlin 
Carpenter traces in early Japanese Buddhism what he 
conceives to be the doctrine of salvation by faith as 
opposed to the earlier Indian doctrine of salvation by 
works. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Let me begin my notice of the July Contemporary 
Review by making the amende honorable to I)r. Dillon, 
Who assures me that 1 wrongfully attributed to him the 
credit of being “ Finnophile,” who contributed to the 
last number of the review a report of M. Witte’s 
statesmanlike protest against Russian policy in 
Finland. It is a curious coincidence that Dr. 
Dillon, who at one time was a Finnophile, and is 
an intimate personal confidant of M. Witte, and who 
is also a contributor to the Contemporary A‘iTitio, 
should have a double in “ Finnophile," who obtains 
confidential documents from M. Witte and sends them 
to the Contemporary Review. But as I believe .n die 
existence of doubles, I am the last man in the world 
who ought to question the possibility of such dupli¬ 
cation of personality. 

THK KUSSO JAPANESE TRIATY. 

Writing under his own name, Dr. Dillon, in the new 
number of the Contemporary , tells us that Russia and 
Japan have agreed upon a Treaty—which was not 
signed, however, on the 10th of June—which he regards 
as a preliminary to an alliance as solid as that of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. It is the sequel to the 
Russo-Japanese treaties and convention of 1907. It 
was accelerated, if not suggested, by the Chi.10- 
American jjaitnership, and probably precipitated by 
the extraordinary and incomprehensible action of 
Mr. Knox, although Dr. Dillon says that one of them 
was ripe and ready for a defensive and offensive 
alliance at the dose of the year 1905. He has not 
the slightest doubt that before Baron M0I0110 has 
been called from St. Petersburg for a higher jx>st 
there will be a Russo-Japanese Alliance which will 
be of enormous benefit to both countries, but which 
will be an absolute block to the schemes of Mr. 
Philander Knox. 

TIIK CROWN OK HINDUISM. 

Mr. Farquhar concludes his interesting pa|>cr upon 
the Crown of Hinduism by maintaining very elo¬ 
quently, and setting forth many reasons for the faith 
that is within him, that Christ Jesus is the Crown of 
Hinduism, and that every Hindu belief, rite, and 
institution is only a germ, an adumbration, the full¬ 
blown flower and reality of which came with Christ. 
The open-eyed Christian has more faith in Hinduism 
than the modem educated Hindu :— 

In order llial' all we lia\e said may not scan to be merely 
castles in the air, it may be well to point out that Christ lias 
already won lor lliniMrlf an influence in Indian life far sur¬ 
passing every other religious force al present active in the 
penmsula. The present extraordinary religious ferment in all 
the religions, with ik vigorous lile and many “ revivals,” is 
almost entirely His work; every asjieel of social reform is 
purely Christian ; llv* new fresh philanthropy, i-Njiccially the 
movement to help the depressed class*s ** continue ily Christian 
in sourer ; and ihc methods iR use in all the itew organisations 
arc copied from Christian miitiufte. 

“HAMJKT” AND “ LAMMfcRMOOk.” 

Sir James Crichton-E»o\vnc, in an article discussing 
the extent to which Sii Waller Scott was under the 
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domination of Shakespeare, attributes the inspiration 
of “ The Bride of Laramermoor ” almost entirely to 
“ Hamlet." Scott’s mind when he wrote it was in . a 
state of abnormal exaltation, partly due to opium and 
intense pain, and he probably stitched unconsciously 
into the glorious tapestry of “ The Bride of Lamraer- 
moor ” some old Shakespearian threads 

"Hamlet” is, at any rale in the popular judgment, the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s plays, and “ The Bride of Lnmmer- 
moor” is by general consent the greatest of Scott’s novels. It 
is to my fancy,” sard Iarckhart, " the most pure anil powerful 
of all the tragedies that Scott ever penned.” Mr. Gladstone 
told Lord Asldiourne that ‘‘The Bride of Lammcrmoor ” waa 
his favourite amongst the novels of hi* favourite novelist, and 
Lord I.yllonvud, ‘‘There arc three masterpieces in narrative 
which can never be loo much studied—the ‘ (Kdipus Tyran- 
nu%’ ‘The Bride of lammermoor,* and ‘Tom Jones.’” 

SOCIALISM AND ROMANISM. 

In the conclusion of his most thoughtful and sug¬ 
gestive ixqrcr, “Calvinism and Capitalism,” I)r. I*. T. 
Forsyth has a passage on the analogy between 
Romanism and Socialism which is worth quoting:— 

Indeed, there arc several ideas in which the social democracy 
abroad and Catholicism are parallel. Kadi holds the bclicl 
in something like a total corruption of existing society. Each 
believes in sjlvaiion only by the (articular social remedy of each. 
Each repudiates the kind of ncrsonul religion which we mean 
by justification by faith. Kacli starts from love ami not faith. 
In each lalmur is a penalty rather than a vocation, and the end 
is either enjoyment or something else outside a oik and its fruits, 
For each, property F, if not evil, yet of evil, and due to an 
undivine state of society. In each individual freedom is sacri¬ 
ficed to complete obedience to an organised society. Each 
is vigilant or suspicious of trade and rapilal, and it would lay 
severe restrictions on gain and interest. The Kuuinn Church 
claims still the right to regulate even the economic side of 
society by two principles—the ascetic piinciplc of renunciation 
of the world (culminating in the prime sanctity of the utiuorhlly 
monk) and the social piinciplc of the supremacy of the hier¬ 
archical Church os God’s kingdom on earth. 

THE RISE OF PRICES IN THK UNITED STATES. 

Mr. A. F. S. Cleverly, writing from New York, 
sends the following statement as to the way in which, 
under a protective tariff, the prices of the necessaries 
of life have gone up in the United States :— 

Articles. I'rhes. 

*9*>- 1910. 

Kerosene. 7 cents P** t»«l* ••• *3 cents per gal. 

Butler . 25 cents per lb. ... 35 cents per lb. 

Cheese . 13 cents l*‘ *h. . . 2b cents per lb. 

Sugar . 5 cents per lb. ... 7 cents per lb. 

I-ard. 14 cents per lb. ... 19 cents per lb. 

Flour . 2 \ cents per lb. ... 4 cents per lb. 

Fork Chops . 12 cents per lb. ... 22 cents per lb. 

Beef (best cuts) ... 10 cents p* r lb. ... 22 cents per lb. 

Beef (inferior cuts) .. 8 cents per lb. ... 16 cents per lb. 

Bread is sold to-day nominally at the same price per loaf, 
but the loaves are only about two-thirds the «d*e they were ten 
years ago for the same price. Other articles, loo numerous to 
mention, show relatively the same increases. 

It is a mistake, however, to attribute all this to 
the Protective Tariff. The prices have gone up in 
England, although not so much. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

In the July Fortnightly Review Mr. George 
Brandes reviews with high praise “ The Devourere,” 
the novel by Mrs. Chartres, recently published in 
London. Mr. Norman Pearson gossips about " The 
Wits of the Eighteenth Century.” Mrs. Shorter con¬ 
tributes a Short poem suggested by her visit to 
Carlyle’s house in Chelsea. Mr. J. F. Macdonald 
waxes rhapsodical over the enthusiastic affection with 
which King Edward was regarded in France. I 
notice elsewhere several of the more important 
articles. One of the brightest and most original 
papers in the Review is Mr. Yoshio Markino's “ Some 
Thoughts on Old Japanese Art” To paint monkey 
you must be monkey :— 

If you frcl happy in your heart, your face* trll me your 
hnppines*. So with your art. All feeling come* out to the 
brush. Therefore to suc eeU in our art i> only to jwint faith¬ 
fully all that we love mint. Artists have the clo>Cst relation to 
the religions and philosophic*. 

A PLEA FOR BETTER NURSES. 

Albinia Brodrick, in a paper entitled “ Thou Shalt 
do No Murder,” pleads for the examination of nurses. 
She says :— 

The great majority of certificated nurses are ill-cducatcd and 
inefficiently tested. The time lias come when our collection of 
practices or malpractices must be consolidated into some 
general law, when the training of a nurse must compulsorily he 
such as will reduce to a minimum the pmltability of murder 
being done, when hospitals shall be rendered iuca|*ilile of 
foisting upon the public certificated nurses-save the mark!— 
whose ignorance is the theme of tlicir fellow*; when young 
women, rejected after trial by the hospitals as unsuitable for 
nursing life, shall ipso Jiiito be ruled ineligible for the post of 
“ nurse ” in a nursing home or in private ; when ignorant, 
untrained, or semi-trained women dull no longc r be able to do 
away with their fellow-creatures, in a Incoming uniform, under 
the fCgil of n gTent profession. 

ON T1IF. SELLING AND PUBLISHING OK BOOKS. 

11 An Ex-Librarian,” writing on “ The Reading 
Public,” makes various practical suggestions as to 
improving the sale of good books. lie says: — 

In Germany most ltooksellcrs send their books out on 
approval, recouping the possible deterioration of slock by the 
stimulus given to custom. In England we could do the same 
if we were not bam|>cred by the absurd wall of precautions and 
prohibitions, built up by the booksellers to serve them instead 
of brains. If only a Joshua would blow a liumiwl and get rid 
in a moment of net book system, discounts, thirteens as twelves 
and all the other shibboleths I \Yc might then hoj»e to liave 
new books coming out in reasonable numlxrrsall the year round, 
instead of a flood, dammed up for montlis, anil then allowed to 
swamp us for about six weeks in lire spring and some two 
months in the autumn. 

GERMANY AS THE WORKING MAN’S PARADISE. 

** Politicus ”—probably a Latin disguise for a writer 

whose real name is better known than liked—pours 
out page after page of statistics to show how Germany 
is going ahead. He attributes everything, even the 
increased output of iron due to the discovery of a 
process for utilising low grade ores, to Protection. 
He asserts— 

that employment is considerably letter in Germany than in 
Great Britain ; that general wages arc considerably higher in 
the former country than In the latter; that the cost of living is 


considerably lower to the workers in Germany than to the 
workers in this country. From these three facts w e must con¬ 
clude that the German working man is considerably better off 
than the British working man. Compared with the nverage 
German working man the average British woiking man is a 
pauper. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

Mr. V. Hussey Walsh, who went,through France 
during the last General Election, says :—, 

The new Chamber started with 124 Radicals, 1S2 Radical 
Socialists, 24 Independent, and 74 Unified Socialists, 74 mem- 
l*ers of the Republican Democratic Alliance, 68 Progressive 
Republicans, 41 Liberal*, 49 Conservatives and nine National¬ 
ists. More than a third, however, of the new deputies are new 
men whose allegiance to the old paities, and even to those 
whom these parties represented at the (Hills, is of the flimsiest 
character. Evidence is accumulating that the KudicnU and 
Radical Socialists have lost far more in prestige and numbers 
than these figures seem to warrant at fust sight. 

M. Briand has disT-sed, in the clearest and most unmis¬ 
takable manner, the mandate w Inch the 597 member* of the 
new Chamber have received. Of these no less than 271 have 
absolutely committed thriiiNclves in their election addresses to 
the tervtin de lisle , coupled with proportional representation; 
whilst ninety-two more have advocated electoral reform without 
going into any definite details. 

We shall see some form of income tax adopted in the couroe 
of lime, but to all appearance the Caillaux Bill is as dead as 
a diHtr-nail. 

When we turn to the question of Slate n»onoj>olic*, we find 
that the monopoly of alcohol ha* only seventy-five, that ol 
insurance only 101 supporters. The monopoly of educulion by 
the State has l*cen condemned in an even more categorical 
fashion, for whilst only sixty-six deputies have pledged them¬ 
selves to this monopoly, 293 have committed themse lves to the 
liberty of education. 

THE WORLD'S WORK. 

The Worlds Work for June contains an interest¬ 
ing account of the sugar-making industry in Holland 
from the pen of “ Home Counties.” Mr. N. O. 
Winter gossips pleasantly upon the policing of the 
world, and especially of the British Empire. He says 
that there is one policeman for every 571 persons, or 
one to every ten square miles of territory within the 
Empire. There is a pleasant account of the success 
of a Girl Gardener. Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall, in a 
paper on “ The World’s Wood,” thinks that India 
will be the richest asset in the British Empire on 
account of its forests. In a paper entitled “ What an 
American learned in England," Mr. Z. McGhee 
describes his experiences at Burnley, Glasgow, and 
Birmingham. A paper on the Royal Automobile 
Club in Pall Mall describes the progress in construct¬ 
ing one of llie largest, richest, and most influential 
clubs on earth. _ 

The first June number of the Revue de Paris offers 
to its readers the text of a drama in verse in one act. 
hitherto unpublished, by Francois Copp«?e. In reality 
it is a sort of literary exercise, a transposition of a 
novel, 11 L'Honncur est Sauf,” published by the poet 
in 1883; or it may be that the drama was written 
first, and later translated into prose and transformed 
into a novel. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Maxse excels himself this month. He has 
surely reached the limit in a passage in which he 
denounces Mr. T. P. O’Connor as “that bilious 
blatherskite.” After reading this I looked on the 
cover to sec whether the Review was still published 
at Ryder Street; I expected to see that the publish¬ 
ing offices had been transferred to Billingsgate, but 
evidently it is only the editorial office that is situated 
there. 

Earl Percy contributes an article entitled “The 
British Army in a European War,” in which he dis¬ 
cusses what the British Army could do in case Eng¬ 
land were involved in a war between Prance and 
Germany. He says : “ The landing of a British force 
in Belgium presents so many difficulties, and the un¬ 
certainties of the situation arc so great, that its value 
would appear very doubtful.” But he thinks that a 
British army on the flank of the German advance 
would be of considerable service, if it arrived ready 
to take the field within the specified time. His con¬ 
clusion on the whole is thus stated :— 

If we arc not ready to <le*|>alch our army to France oven 
before a naval victory i* won, if the most careful preparations 
arc not made l * forehand as to a definite plan of campaign, as 
well ns to di*cnibarkation and transport arrangement*, and if 
we are not prepared to ignore any unrest which may hup|x.‘n to 
exist in India and in Egypt as well as janic at home, we can 
do absolutely nothing to preserve the lialoncc of power in 
Europe, the neutrality of Belgium which we have guaranteed, 
and to fulfil out obligations to our allies. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low, writing upon American 
affairs, gives some interesting statistics as to the 
enormous cxj>ansion of American railroads. Their 
gross earnings in the year ending June 30th, 1909, 
amounted to ^488,000,000, of which forty-one per 
cent, went in labour. All this has been done with 
an increased capitalisation of about five and a half 
per cent. j*jr mile of track over what it was twenty 

pears ago;— 

In the last twenty years the railways of the United States 
lave been virtually rebuilt with heavier rails, heavier equip- 
nent of all kinds, heavier trestle and bridgework, improved 
ippliances, larger and more adequate station*. In twenty years 
he number of passenger cars has increased from 24,586 (o 
[6,026, the nunilicr of freight cars from 829,835 102,113,450, 
nit their capacity has increased from 16,597,700 tons to 
P3,126,370 ton*. The number of locomotives has increased 
from 29,036 to 57,220, while their weight has grown from 
1,161,440 tons to 4,158,000, and the average train load is now 
388 tons as compared with 179 tons a couple of decades ago. 
Meanwhile with all this improvement and expansion the public 
las profited financially. Twenty years ago it cost a passenger 
1*165 cents to travel a mile; last year the cost was reduced lo 
1*916 cents. The receipts per tqn per mile from freight in 18S9 
were 9*22 mills (the mill is an imaginary fraction, one thousandth 
part of a dollar); last year they were 7*55 mills. 

“ The Evolution of a Colonial College ” is the title 
of an article by Rev. T. H. Bindley, describing 


Codrington College, in the island of Barbados, the 
most venerable pile of collegiate buildings in the 
Colonial Empire of Great Britain. Lieut.-Colonel 
h Court Repington discusses the position of Austria 
and Italy in case of war. T he writer on Australian 
Affairs says that the land tax proposals, which put 
Labour in unquestioned power, and which will be law 
before the year’s end, are not the product of Social¬ 
istic or Communistic thought. They are the fulfil¬ 
ment of a people’s demand, and the only possible 
remedy for the disease with which greedy and lazy 
land accumulators have afflicted the Commonwealth. 

The Poet laureate writes on Byron in Italy. Mr. 
H. C. Biron has unearthed a pamphlet which gives 
particulars of the Red-Faced Nixon alluded to in 
“ Pickwick,” who turns out to have been a clairvoyant 
and prophet who lived in the reign of James I. Mr. 
J. Barnard James describes locusts as he has studied 
them in the Argentine Republic. A “Compatriot,” 
writing on Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States, says that at the present moment neither 
Canada nor the United States is in a position to 
conclude any far-reaching reciprocity treaty. Mr. 
Austin Dobson tells us something about Sir William 
Chamber*, the architect of Somerset House, which 
from first :o last cost about ,£500,000 to build, and 
Mr. Edward Dodshon, in an article entitled “Naval 
Warfare in Peace,” implores the British Government 
to subsidise steamers to enable us to compete with 
the German steamers in the levant and East Africa. 

The editor, in an article entitled “ Cocoa and 
Cant; a Study in Radical Ethics,” attacks the Cocoa 
Press for the inconsistency of publishing betting 
tips on the ground that the end justifies the means, 
and that to make men Radicals by inviting them 
to bet is rendering high and holy service to the 
nation. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Thf. most interesting article in Pearson's Alagazint 
is M. Xavier Paoli's reminiscences of his experiences 
in guarding King George of Greece. His account of 
the King of the Hellenes gives a very pleasant im¬ 
pression of a genial human being who is more 
Parisian than Danish, and has a splendid nerve. 
The silliest article in the magazine is the absurd 
paper entitled “On the Edge of the Unknown: an 
Inquiry into Spiritualism.” Mr. Marriott’s methods 
of accounting for the Tomsons' materialisations are 
delightfully naive. No doubt if they have con¬ 
federates, and if things are passed into the cabinet, 
everything is easily to be explained, but as they pro¬ 
duce their phenomena when there are no confederates, 
and when nothing has been passed into the cabinet, 
Mr. Marriott’s explanations are characteristically 
absurd. There is a brightly-written and well-illustrated 
paper describing the joys of caravanning, and another 
interesting paper on climbing plants and how they 
make their way in the world. 
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THE FORUM. 

The June number opens with a suggestive paper 
on the development of a governing class in America, 
and contains a paper by Mr. Duffield Osborne on 
14 Other People's Husbands and Wives,” both of 
which have been separately noticed. Miss C. C. Catt 
writes on the* will of the people, and insists that as 
women are people they should have the vole. 

“Proximijs” writes of Abdul Hamid and the new 
despotism, and declares that "Turkey is now at the 
lowest ebb of its political power.” Decay is universal. 
The evils of the old rlgime, and worse, continue—the 
same corruption of the courts of justice, the same 
oppression of Christians, the same system of spies. 
The millions of Mohammedan l urks look longingly 
back to the rlfiune of the late Sovereign. 

Herman Schefiaucr describes the increasing 
entrance of Indians into the United States under the 
title of 44 The Tide of Turbans.” He says no legal 
bar under the present Treaty can be set up against 
their coming, as they are subjects of Great Britain. 
The agitation against the Chinese has long ago 
ceased. It is now active against the Japanese. 
The Hindu invasion is yet in its infancy. 

Champ ('lark, Democratic leader in the House of 
Representatives, sums up the political situation by 
saying the Republicans are in the dumps and the 
Democrats are full of hope, and each parly has good 
reason for its present state of mind. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Mrs. Fawcett opens the July number with a brief 
paper on Mr. Shackle ton’s Bill. She sa,s that in 
large districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the North 
of England almost every candidate supjwrted the 
principle of Wome n’s SutTragc at the last General 
Election. She thinks that although the walls of 
Jericho have not gone down, they are beginning to 
.tremble. 

The Women’s Congress which met at the White 
City last month is reported at some length. I am 
glad to see that there is a report of the address given 
by Mrs.. Fawcett on I)r. Elizabeth Blackwell as a 
pioneer of medical education. Emma Mahler writes 
upon the wives of seafaring men. She advocates that 
it should be made compulsory for men to demand 
and obtain allotment notes for their wives, which 
'should be given weekly. 

The writer of an article on “The Problems of 
Southern Italy” is much scandalised by the absolute 
lack of decency in the people generally. Naples 
reminds her of the gorgeous golden fly that is hatched 
uj>on dung-heaps. The cruelty of the Southern Italian 
towards animals is a brutish characteristic very strongly 
developed. 

Miss E. M. Goodman, reviewing Miss Emily 
Davies’ 14 Thoughts on Some Questions Relating to 
Women,” presents a gratifying account of the advance 
that has been made by women in the last fifty years. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

The chief feature in the English Review for July is 
the third instalment of Mr. H. G. Wells' “ Nen 
Machiavelli.” Beyond chronicling that his hero hac 
five mistresses one after the other, with additional 
dips into the muddy world of prostitution, he merci¬ 
fully spares us further details. 

Mr. FreJeric Harrison has been drawn out of his 
retirement in order to contradict M. Paul Bourget’a 
grotesque statement that the constitutional crisis 
in England has any tearing whatever upon the 
Anglo-French entente. But it is hardly worth while 
for Mr. Harrison to emerge from his retirement, glad 
as wc all are to hear from him again, in order to 
answer a writer who talks of the Germans employing 
the secret service fund in order to push England 
further towards democracy. 

“Vernon tee,” writing on “The Handling of 
Words,” declares that Rudyard Kipling is among the 
most unequal, the least disciplined of contemporary 
English writers. There is a brief contribution from 
Leo Tolstoy, entitled 44 A Traveller and Peasant," a 
dialogue between the two, in which the traveller 
preaches the Tolstoyan doctrine to the peasant. 
Granville Barker publishes his lecture upon 44 The 
Next Phase of the Theatre,” and Mr. Frank Harris 
publishes an article on 44 The Women of ShakesJ>care," 
in which he further elaborates his theory that Mary 
Fitton, Shakespeare’s alleged gipsy mistress, is the 
original of most of his heroines. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 
writing on “ The Position in Egypt,” clamours for 
more firmness. The dangerous sparks must be 
trodden out. The Right Hon. Russell Rea di* 
cusses the actual incidence of an imj>ort duty and the 
effect of foreign imports upon home employment. 

Harper’s. 

There is much bright and varied interest in the 
July number. W. D. Howells’ memories of Mark 
Twain have been separately noticed. Dr. W. W. 
Keen writes on the new surgery, and describes the 
marvels that have been accomplished in surgery of 
the nerves, the chest, the stomach, the intestines, the 
liver, and the gall-bladder. Foreign travel is pic¬ 
turesquely represented by Mr. C. II. White’s 44 Votaries 
of Bruges,” and in Mr. R. H. Russell’s account of his 
Portuguese pilgrimage, which included a surreptitious 
railway journey with King Alphonso, which Mr. Rus¬ 
sell is not ashamed to say he obtained by unscrupulous 
bribery of the railway guard. 

44 Animism in the Old Testament ” is the title of an 
article in The Quest by Rev. H. J. D. Astley, in 
which he adduces as proof of its presence the story of 
the speaking serpent, the living tree, the speaking ass, 
the matzebah or sacred stone, the ashcra or sacred 
pole, the cry “ Spring up, O Well!" the burning bush, 
the goings on the top of the mulberry tree, the scape¬ 
goat, and the sanctity attached to names. 
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CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 

The first number of Chamber?: Journal appeared 
on February 4th, 1832, and in February of the 
present year the editor knew of at least six sub¬ 
scribers who have read the magazine regularly from 
the first numlier to the present time—that is to say, 
for seventy-eight years. How many more may there 
not be who have read it seventy-seven, seventy-six, 
seventy-five years? Some occupations arc noto¬ 
riously favourable to longevity. The editor of 

Chaml>ers's Jtwrnal\ writing in the July number, 
suggests that the habitual reading of his magazine 
may be reckoned as a passport to health, happiness, 
serenity, and a green old age. Mr. E. Bcres- 

ford Chancellor has an article entitled “ In 
the Footsteps of Denis Duval.” When Thackeray 
died “ Denis Duval ” was appearing serially in 
the Comhill Magazine , and, like 11 Edwin Drood,” 
the story was left unfinished. It was at 
Rye where Denis Duval went to school, and at 
Winchelsea where he was bom and where the 
adventures with which the story opens took place. 
It is of these fascinating sister towns that Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor has written a charming article. Another 
interesting article is that, by Mr. J. Galbraith-Horn, 
on the Bouquineurs and Bouquinistes on the quays at 
Paris. Ten metres is the space allotted for a stance 
by the Prefect of the Seine, and the cost, with taxes, 
is about two pounds a year. At one time the boxes 
were toilfully taken home every night to the lair of 
the owner, but since 1890 they may, under certain 
conditions, be left in statu quo. Thieves have to be 
guarded against during the day, but seem hardly 
worth worrying about at night. 

UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

In the United Service Magazine for June Mr. 
Charles E. T. Stuart-Linton insists that the defence 
of France is impossible unless the British Army is 
available to take the field in the Low Countries. 
For this purpose we need a field force of at least 
30,000, in addition to the smaller expeditionary force 
that is always necessary for oversea oj>erations. 
Major H. Bannerman-Phillips describes the progress 
that has been made in aeronautics. An anonymous 
writer discusses the question as to whether geometry 
can replace Euclid. 

Mr. Horace Wyndham, in a brief paper on books 
for the barrack-room, says that women writers are 
always warm favourites, and that any barrack-room 
plebiscite would unhesitatingly plump for the works of 
Mrs. Henry Wood and Miss Braddon and Ouida. 
“East Lynne” and “Lady Audley’s Secret" never 
seem to exhaust their popularity in military circles. 
The most popular maseuline novelists are Conan 
Doyle, Kudyard Kipling, E. \V. Homung, and Stanley 
Weyman. Of the “Standard” authors Thackeray 
and Dickens arc the favourites. One man would 
never read anything but an old Army List, and 



another read “Whitaker’s Almanac” through from 
Ihe first to the last page, and then applied for the 
next volume. Lord Roberts’s “ Forty-One Years in 
India ” is*the most popular serious book in regimental 
libraries. Other favourites are Sir Evelyn Wood's 
“ From Midshipman to Field Marshal,” and Lord 
Wolseley’s “ Story of a Soldier’s Life.” 

Two blank pages are issued entitled “ Notes on 
Imperial Co-operation,” but whether it is done of 
malice prepense, or whether it is a printer’s mistake, I 
do not know. _ 

PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

The July number is full of variety, both serious 
and amusing. Miss Fanny Davies’ memories of 
Madame Schumann and Mr. Hyde’s account of the 
English Pompeii at St. Albans have been separately 
mentioned. 

An actual example of the simple life reduced to 
its uttermost simplicity is recorded by Mr. J. C. 
Bristow Noble, in his account of a hermit woodman, 
Thomas Cai>on by name, who has lived for forty 
years in a stick hut in the woods on the Duke of 
Norfolk's estate at Newdigatc, in Surrey. His bed 
was a few faggots thrown on the ground and covered 
with sacks. A block of wood sufficed for a chair. 
A bucket turned upside down served as a table. He 
never wears any overcoat, he never ails anything 
from one year's end to another, and even on tl 
coldest winter nights does not feel the cold. As 
woodman, ploughman, thatcher, and mower he earns 
about 18s. a week, and spends about 6s. a week. 

Samuel King Hutton, missionary in Labrador, 
describes very vividly a day on a dog-sledge and a 
night in a snow-house. 

There are seven pictures of the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau, some of them occupying a full 
page. 

Judge Parry writes on the funniest thing he ever 
saw, which seems to have been the amusement Louis 
Calvert, the comedian, caused, first unwittingly, by 
the endeavour to get his huge bulk through a half- 
opened door, and then by his repeating the fun, with 
all his comic powers. 


Cornhlll. 

The July issue is an exceedingly readable number. 
We have noticed separately Miss Margaret L. Woods’ 
“ Pastels under the Southern Cross,” and the Dean of 
Perth’s “’Neath Bluer Skies.” There is a very 
spirited poem by the Hon. Aubrey Herbert, describ¬ 
ing the captivity of a king’s daughter by a mad- 
blooded Moslem mountaineer. Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 
pleads for a humanistic education that includes study 
of Latin. Mr. C. Holmes Cautley tells of old 
Haworth folk who knew the Brontes, and his repro¬ 
duction of the Yorkshire dialect makes one feel one¬ 
self once more on the moors of the West Riding. 
John Barnett describes with vigour the career of the 
grim old naval hero Benbow and his last fight. 



THE STATE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Special inteicst attaches to the June number, 
which is a Union number, as reflecting the problems 
and hopes of South Africa at this turning-point 
in her history. It opens with a farewell letter from 
Lord Selborne, in which he reports his conviction 
that he wauld give the privilege of the franchise 
to the civilised natives, but would not allow the 
political influence of those civilised natives to pre¬ 
ponderate by mere force of numbers over voters 
of European descent. There is also a notice 
welcoming Lord Gladstone. Lord Gladstone and 
Lord Selborne are photographed side by side. There 
is a laudatory notice of Mr. Van Vouw’s sculpture. 
A poem by Taliesin celebrates the formation of 
“Earth’s Youngest" Slate, and voices the noble 
ambition, “Shall we not strive, Earth’s Youngest 
now, to be Earth’s fairest ever ? ” There is a paper 
in Dutch on “ Hct Burgerschap in dc Unie van 
Zuid-Afrika.” by F. S. Malan. The Labour question 
in the Transvaal is considered by Patrick Duncan, 
who insists that with the policy of gradual elevation 
of the coloured races must be united the policy of 
making it a European nation. There must there¬ 
fore be a large unskilled Euroj>ean population. Dr. 
Haggar’s eulogy of the South African Labour Party 
has been elsewhere noticed. Football, photography, 
naval construction, reminiscences of the Boer war, 
and the infinite charm of the veldt, all ap|»car in 
this mirror of the Sub-Continent. Judging from its 
pages, one would say that our South African fellow- 
subjects enter on their cor|>orate civic life with 
high ideals, a wide range of interest, rnd a willing¬ 
ness to face fact, in a horizon sloping away to the 
illimitable veldt. 


THE EAST AND THE WES 1 . 

The Edinburgh Missionary Conference will doubt¬ 
less make the ordinary reader turn with more interest 
to The East and the West for July. A perusal of its 
pages should convey a salutary awakening to anyone 
disposed to disparage missions and to think their 
cast of thought obsolete. Mr. Roosevelt's letter and 
Mr. Andrews’ plea for inter-racial marriages claim 
separate notice. 

Mr. Chengting T. VVang gives his Chinese view 
of the evangelisation of China. He declares that 
Christianity is, and will be, the greatest force for good 
in China. It replaces the negative ethics of Confucius 
with the positive teaching of Chiist, and the move¬ 
ments of reform in China are due to the presence of 
the Christian spirit But he strongly protests against 
the introduction of the spirit of racial ascendency in 
nascent Chinese Christendom. He asks, Why is the 
direction of Christian missions in China always kept 
in foreign hands and not entrusted to native Chinese ? 
He regrets that Sir Robert Hart has never trained any 
Chinese so as to supplant the army of foreign officials 
working under him. He urges that Christian native 


young men should be trained to evangelise the 
Chinese students of to-day. 

Miss Agnes de Sclincourt pleads earnestly for 
wider cooperation in training Indian women to play 
their part in the new national life of India. 

Professor Hogg, of Madras, urges Christian mission¬ 
aries to appeal to the Indian sense of suffering rather 
than sin, as the Hindu sense of sin has not been 
developed, and to present Christ as revealing God as 
the Intimate as well as the Inexhaustible, the Victor 
over physical evil as well as moral, which the essential 
spiritual nature of the Hindu craves to know. 

J. N. Farquhar, of Calcutta, pleads for the special 
training of missionaries in the religions of the world, 
and the relation of Christianity to them. 

Mr. W. A. Norton traces the native customs of 
South Africa in ethnic peculiarities in the folk-lore of 
other nations. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

The American Magazine for July contains a couple 
of admirable articles which are noticed elsewhere, 
one on “Warring on Injurious Insects’’ and the 
other upon “ The Measure of Taft.’’ Another 
important article is Mr. Thomas F. Millard's paper 
upon “ Our Blundering Diplomacy in the Far East” 
Mr. Millard writes very frankly and plainly on the 
subject. He says:— 

One cannot 1 »e blin«l to the fact that the series of episodei 
which distinguish American diplomacy in the Far East in the 
fir*t year of Mr. Taft’s administration have, in their cumulative 
effect, impaired the prestige of our nation here, and, to the 
extent that this can influence material matters (which in the 
Orient is much), it will handicap American commercial interestl 
in this locality ; and, by causing the Chinese to begin to doubt 
the purposes and objects of our Government, it may, perhaps, 
create serious obstacles to the fruition of Mr. Taft's policy, 
However clear and straight the thesis of a foreign policy may 
bc ? for'administrators to be eccentric in practical application oJ 
it is hardly conducive to its smooth progress. 

Henry Watterson contributes a brief paper entitled 
“An Intimate Memory of Mark Twain.” In the 
section entitled “ Interesting People ” there is an 
account of Peter Roberts, whom the International 
Y.M.C.A engaged to teach immigrants English. He 
says there are three and three-quarter million non- 
English-speaking men and. women employed in 
American industries. He teaches them English on 
the Guion system with great success. Although the 
plan has been in operation for less than two years, 
seven thousand pupils arc at present at work in 
two hundred and twenty-five classes in the United 
States. Not a penny is charged many pupils, while 
others pay a few cents a lesson. Mr. Roberts is a 
Welshman who is a credit to Wales. He did nol 
know there were any Esthonians in the world when 
he started his work. Imagine his surprise when he 
was invited to start a class for teaching English in 
the office of an Esthonian newspaper published in 
New York, the editor of which could not speak a 
word of English, and which published exclusively 
Esthonian news. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Concerning Gladstone’s well-known predilection 
for Italy the Auwa Antologia publishes two long 
articles (June ist and 16th) by the Senator B. Zum- 
bini. Both arc couched in terms of admiration for 
and gratitude to the great statesman who served the 
national aspirations of Italy by every means in his 
power. The first article deals with his denunciations 
of Bourbon rule in Naples, and his various political 
pamphlets ; the second with his remarkable know¬ 
ledge of Italian language and literature, almost unique 
in a foreigner Dante, Manzoni, and Leopardi were 
among his favourite authors. The article closes wi;h 
the suggestion that a statue to Gladstone might 
appropriately be erected in Rome. Two other 
extremely interesting articles deal with the relations 
between Italy and the Argentine Republic, drawn 
together recently not only by an Arbitration Treaty, 
but by the complimentapr celebration, honoured by 
tbe presence of the King of Italy at the Capitol 
in Rome, of the first centenary of Argentine 
independence. Dr. Sacn/. Pena, who represented 
his country on that occasion, and also, with much 
distinction, at the second Hague Conference, 
has since been elected President of the Argentine 
Republic, and is naturally the subject of a very 
eulogistic memoir. Professor Lorini supplies statis¬ 
tical details of the amazing wealth and progress 
of Argentina, though with some criticism of the 
financial policy of a country with which Italy is so 
closely united by the immense Italian emigration to 
its shores. The reform of the Italian Senate being 
under discussion, a numticr of distinguished senators 
submit proposals to the Antologia , from which one 
gathers that though they admit, like our own Peers, 
that some reform is necessary, they are strongly 
opposed to the introduction of any elective or demo¬ 
cratic element. 

Another Senator, the Duke of Gualtieri, takes up 
the defence of the House of Lords in the Rasscgna 
National? , and foretells that if “ the violent assaults 
of the democracy” prove successful, neither the 
political greatness nor the economic prosperity of 
England will long survive “her glorious aristocratic 
constitution.” A. Balladori pleads forcibly for the 
obligatory inclusion of choral singing in the curricu¬ 
lum of all Italian schools, where at present the sub¬ 
ject is lamentably neglected. A translation of Father 
R. H. Benson’s historical novel “ By What Authority ?” 
i* appearing as the serial. 

A double number of the Rijorma Social: for June 
XOntains the results of an interesting inquiry, made 
in various countries—England, Germany, the United 
‘States, and Italy—into the diminution of output 
^mong trade union worUis, more esj»ecially in the 
ibtiilding trade, and the eonsequent rise in prices and 
^he increasing difficulty of providing workmen's 
dwellings. The inquiry establishes clearly that the 


“ ca’ canny ” policy is not in any sense approved by 
trade unions, and that the increased expense of 
building has to be accounted for in a variety of ways. 
Some j8o pages are devoted to an elaborate statistical 
survey, by Professor R. Bacchi, of the industrial con¬ 
ditions of Italy in the year 1909, which should be of 
much value to students. 

The Rasscgna Contcmporanca publishes a remark¬ 
ably well-informed article on Edward VII., by E. 
Catellani. T. Mavassei describes the small church 
of S. Salvatore at Tcrni, recently proved to be one of 
the very few existing circular churches of the sixth 
century, and now undergoing careful restoration. 

Emporium prints charming illustrations of the 
beautiful gardens of the Villa Lantc at Viterbo. 

La l^ttura is filled with entertaining records of 
sport and travel—Roosevelt’s shooting expedition in 
Central Africa, Peary’s voyage to the North Pole, 
life in Japan, etc., all lavishly illustrated. It is an 
excellent ftvepennyworth. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Tiif.ke is a distinctly philosophic cast in the July 
number. Mr. J. C. K. Anstey, of Hyderabad, urges 
that character-making even more than convert-making 
should be the aim of Christian missions in fndia, and 
urges the importance of apj>ealing to the essential 
spirituality of the Hindu mind. He remarks on the 
fact that though Christian missions revive popular 
literature, non-Christian and even anti-Christian books 
are issuing from the press at a much greater rate than 
Christian publications. But he treats his problem 
with a large horizon of thought E. S. Waterhouse 
discusses the present position in religious philosophy, 
and suggests that the current empirical religious philo¬ 
sophy, with its psychological method, is well fitted to 
be the introduction to theology. 

Professor G. G. Findlay recalls some features of 
last century, and brings out into view two fixed 
elements between which the pendulum of history is 
constantly swinging—the individual and social factor, 
personality and race-fccling, to harmonise which is 
the mission of Christianity. 

Mr. Samuel E. Keeble treats of philosophy and 
the movement for social reform, beginning with Kant 
and ending with Jaures, who, he says, is by profession 
a philosopher. No modern philosopher, he concludes, 
would dream of ignoring the social movement. 

Professor J. A. Faulkner tries to defend Luther’s 
attitude to the peasants’ war. T. H. S. Escott con 
tributes a characteristic study of Jonathan Swift in 
pulpit and press, and C. H. Haring gives a verj 
interesting account of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
the descendants of the poor peasants who were lured 
over by Queen Anne in the hojie of finding ar 
Earthly Paradise in the New England colonies. Mr, 
H. S. Seekings discusses the permanent influence o: 
Newman, which he finds most in his essay or 
Development of Christian L>octrine. 


The Reviews Reviewed. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Besides the article on the nationality of Columbus, 
noticed elsewhere, Espafla Afodrrna has another con¬ 
tribution dealing with English Liberal Catholicism, 
mentioning Cardinal Newman and Fathet Tyrrell, 
but it contains nothing that is new to English readers. 
In “ Moddrn America” Sr. Vicente Gay writes on the 
Argentine Republic, and, speaking of Central America, 
says that‘it constitutes the weak side of the American 
international personality. 

I*. Teodoro Rodriguez continues his “Social 
Studies’ 1 in Ciudad dr Bios , the present one dealing 
with work and contracts. Ho says it is an error to 
think that the only workmen are those who till the 
ground, hammer iron, saw wood, carry heavy loads, 
and so forth. Krupp, for instance, organising his 
thousands of workmen and directing his huge busi¬ 
ness, works incomparably more than the best of his 
physical labourers. All those who build up a large 
industry or commercial business are workers; they 
are giants of work—and excellent workmen, too— 
although they may possess millions and live in places. 
Another article contains a good deal ol information 
concerning the interment of kings and princes in the 
burial ground of the Escurial. 

La Lcctura lias a long article on Charity, in the 
course of which the writer deals with the right to live, 
the right to woik, and the duty to work. Some people 
appear to forget that it is incumbent upon them to 
work if they arc capable; they only think of the 
right to live and the right of being helped. Charity 
.should be just and sufficient, not over-feeding the one 
or neglecting the other. 'Hie write, praises tin* 
Klberfeld sy»t< n. Sr. L. Cubillo continues his 
article on the present political situation in England, 
tracing the hisiory of the Patliunicnl of 1906 and 
subsequent events in a well-informed manner. 

In Nurstro Tr/fipa Sr. W. E. Rclana gives us 
another instalment of his essays on the theatre in the 
Philippines, ami describes the first attempts at bull¬ 
fighting in Manilla. These attempts date from the 
middle of the nineteenth century and were exclusively 
Spanish, the natives not taking any active part therein, 
as they did in the theatrical performances. The first 
circus for hull-fighting is what afterwards became the 
botanical gardens, and the Spanish soldiers were the 
first to institute bull-fighting. The public does not 
seem to have been enthusiastic at first about this 
pastime, and it remained almost in abeyance for about 
ten years. Another article deals with the sanitary 
work of La Cierva, recently Spanish Minister of the 
Interior, who did so much that it was commonly said 
that he had done more in his thirty-three months of 
office than all his predecessors had done during the 
previous thirty-three years. Sr. Luis del Valle writes 
on the Spanish Tariff. Although this has been in 
operation for four years the writer fears that it is too 
early to be able to gauge the effects properly; from 
which-remark one is inclined to think tint the Spanish 
Tariff has not brought much good to Spain. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

In Be Gids we find two more reminiscent articles 
on Multatuli, in one of which we have personal 
recollections by a former Government servant in the 
Colonies, and in the other are unpublished letters. 
Then comes a long and entertaining essay on the 
origin, practice and future of the Monroe Doctrine, 
from which the United States have somewhat 
detailed. It would seem that “ Europe,** for Monroe 
Doctrine purposes, includes Africa and a large 
portion of Asia. Kant and Schiller are dealt with 
in another article in this review. The thinker was 
something of a poet, as we may gather from his ideas, 
although he did not write poetry ; the poet was a 
thinker, although he did not write as a professional 
abstract philosopher. Both believed in the value 
of the beautiful and in the freedom of reason. 
There is an interesting account of the torn!) of King 
Kanisjka, in which Dr. Spooner discovered bones 
said to be those of Buddha. The tomb shows not 
only Buddhist elements, hut also Greek and Roman,, 
and is certainly one of the greatest arclueological 
“finds” made in India. 

F.lsevur opens with an illustrated article on lace 
collars, cuffs and other apparel, with portraits of 
various notabilities, intended to give an idea of what 
was worn in olden times. There is a frontispiece of 
Jacqueline van Caestrc, after the painting by Rubens, 
portraits of our own l^ueen Elizabeth and of Maria 
Theresa, as well as of many others. The next 
contribution contains reproductions of French cari¬ 
catures and other pictures by Gustave Dord and 
various artists. An interesting description of the 
ruins of St. BaaPs Abbey, Ghent, gives a good idea 
of the picturesque place, and might serve as a short 
guide to those about to visit Ghent alter having seen 
the Brussels Exhibition. 

There are four contributions to the current issue of 
Vra$cn drs Ttjds. The first is merely political; the 
second is an instructive description of the ascent, 
about a year ago, of the snow-capped mountain in 
New Guinea. It was in 1623 that two Dutchmen 
first gazed at that mountain and desired to reach thei 
summit, but not until nearly three centuries had 
passed was the ascent accomplished. It is about 
14,000 feet high. The “Simplification of Spelling H 
shows how some Dutchmen wish to make matter! 
easy for children and adults, just as our phonetic 
spellers have tried and arc trying to do; while the 
fourth article treats of the punishments to be meted 
out to those who adulterate food-stuffs and otherwise 
deceive buyers into the belief that they are paying 
for something better than they really receive. 

“Kkarton’s Nature Pictures” (Cassell, zs. 
net) is a serial publication which continues to delight 
by the charm of its pictures. No. jo has some 
exquisite photographs of young whitethroats, the 
common sandpit>er, the great tit, and other 
birds. 
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Books of the Month. 

REMINISCENCES OF CONTEMPORARY NOTABLES AND OTHERS. 


L AST month brought so many books, biographi¬ 
cal, autobiographical, and reminiscent, that I 
‘ can best deal with them as a contribution to 
our knowledge of the life and times of the Victorians. 

LORI) GLENESK AND THE “MORNING 

POST.” 

Lord Glencsk is the name by which, in his later 
years, the personality of Sir Algernon Borthwick of 
the Morning Post was obscured. As Algernon Borth- 
wick, and nlterwards as Sir Algernon Borthwick, he was 
known and recognised by all men. As Ixrnl Glencsk 
he passed his later years in a kind of masquerade; 
even those who knew him while Sir Algernon needed 
continually to be reminded of his identity. He never 
did anything to make the name of Glcnesk familiar 
to the country. 

'l'his book of foui hundred and forty-three pages 

! “ I-ord Glencsk and the Morning Post" by Reginald 
,ucas. Price 16s. Alston Rivers, Limited) is, how¬ 
ever, a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Victorian age. It is prefaced by a portrait of Ixml 
Glencsk, which thoroughly corresponds with the im¬ 
pression produced by Mr. Lucas’s narrative; a solid, 
square-headed man, conscientious, industrious, but 
singularly incapable of high moral enthusiasm. There 
is a square-headed solidity about him which seems to 
mark him out as an ideal editor of the great pro- 
Turkish organ of the English Press. 

Peter Borthwick is described by an enthusiastic 
correspondent as a good and faithful servant of the 
human race and the Bayard of English journalism. 
The Bayard of English journalism is hardly a title 
that would be applied to his son when he edited the 
organ of English Society. He enjoyed all the good 
things of life and played the part, if not of a little tin 
god, at least that.of a distinguished personage in the 
party which he supported. 

The book reveals the presence of an active brain 
with singular limitations—an absence of imagination' 
with much complacent self-satisfaction. He was a 
Tory of the old school, devoted to Turks, Tariffs, 
and all the other shibboleths of the party. As a 
politician there is little to say of him that is good ; 
as a journalist he was s» capable man, and he worked 
the Morning Post up from the last p'acc in the 
London Press to one very near the first. If he liad 
had his way l.c would have changed the price from 
3d. to a iKiiny long Before its Conservative pro¬ 
prietor could bring himself to take the risk. 

Lord Glcnesk’s life covers so many years that it 
$H> a'd require three vc lumes like Morley’s “ Life of 
Ir. Gladstone ” to tell the whole story with full 
&tails. 1 must congratulate Mr. Lucas upon the skill 


with wh'ch he has condensed the narrative—whicli 
begins with the founding of the Morning Post in 1772, 
and ends with the death of Lord Glencsk in 1908— 
into a compact and very readable volume. But tc 
cover the story of one hundred and thirty-six years ir 
a volume of 443 pages gives scarcely three pages tc 
each year. Necessarily, therefore, many importanl 
passages in Lord Glenesk’s career are barely touched 
ujxrn. 

1 naturally turn with special interest to the pages 
dealing with the Eastern Crisis of 1876-78, when the 
Morning Post attained a bad pre-eminence by the 
uncompromising fashion in which it attacked the Rus¬ 
sians and espoused the cause of the unspeakable 
'l urk. The attitude of the Daily Telegraph was 
almost as bad, but it was always explained at the 
lime as being due to the sympathy of the Circum¬ 
cision. No such explanation is available to account 
for the extraordinary devotion of the Morning Post 
to the Turkish cause. So strange was this that 
Mr. Gladstone, quite erroneously no doubt, was 
sincerely convinced that the pro-Turk ism of the 
Morning Post was prompted by corrupt motives. I 
have seen more than one letter of Mr. Gladstone's 
in which he expressed the strongest conviction that 
nothing could explain what he regarded as the extra¬ 
ordinary attitude of the Morning Post but financial 
considerations, the nature of which he did not venture 
to define, but of the existence of which he was doubt¬ 
less firmly assured. Mr. Lucas says little or nothing 
to explain the origin of the Morning Post's Turko- 
philism. 

I There is a remark quoted by Sir William Harcourt 
to the effect that Borthwick, in selecting the Turks, 
made as great a mistake as the Almighty did when 
he adopted the Jews as the chosen people—a some¬ 
what profane remark, but thoroughly characteristic of 
its author. There is also a letter quoted by Hat-court, 
dated March 29th, 1896, in which he says:—“I wish 
. with all my heart that Africa was at the bottom of the 
sea. The chosen race were quite right to quit it and 
leave Pharaoh to his fate and all ‘ his plagues.’ ” Mr. 
Lucas boasts rather of the invincible fidelity with 
which the Morning Post stuck to the Turkish Alliance. 
This was perhaps natural, but it rather jars upon my 
journalistic sense to find Mr. Lucas referring with 
complacent satisfaction to the fact that the reward of 
consistency was not wanting. “ Alxlul the Damned ” 
had no English paper read to him other than the 
Morning Post , and the year after Lord Glenesk and 
his staff had done their utmost in encouraging the 
Sulun to punish the Greeks and defy the Powers, 
Lord Glenesk received a letter from Constantinople 
announcing that the Sultan desired to present him 
with “ some precious articles in slight recognition of 
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the unbiassed view and attitude adopted by the 
Morning Post during events in this country of the 
past eighteen months ”; also to confer on Lady 
Glenesk the l Grand Cordon of the “fihefakat” 
(Compassion) in brilliants! 

What the “ precious articles ” were by which the 
Sultan rewarded the unbiassed view and attitude of 
Lord Glenesk is not stated. Mr. Lucas does not 
seem to think that there is any shame attached to the 
receipt of this payment on account for the support 
given to a foreign Power whose policy was, to say the 
least, a source of perpetual embarrassment to his own 
Government. Indeed, so far from being ashamed of 
acknowledging the receipt of a quid pro quo, Mr. 
Lucas actually says: “ One cannot help feeling that 
it was rather hard that Oliver’s jxjsition (Oliver 
Borthwick was then acting-editor of the Morning 
Post) should not have been made known, so that 
some more ‘precious articles’ might have been 
added as his share.” I hope there is no other London 
editor or proprietor at the present day who would 
accept “ precious articles " under such circumstances, 
much less lament the fact that the distribution was 
inadequate to the merits of his family. 

The first half of Mr. Lucas's book is historically 
interesting, but it belongs to the era of the Glad- 
stonian age. The second half, which may be said to 
begin with Lord Glenesk’s marriage and the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War, is full of matter that 
would well repay the attention of present day 
politicians. His correspondence with Winston 
Churchill, for instance, is very interesting. Winston 
seems to have spoken the truth in v« ry emphatic 
terms to Oliver Borlhwick when Mr. Chamberlain 
made his fatal plunge in favour of Protection. 
Writing from Blenheim Palace on May 30th, fifteen 
days after Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham, 
he said:— 

I implore you, as an old friend, not to commit the Morning 
Post to the support of Chamberlain's scheme. If it succeeded 
it would break up the Empire, and iu failing, as it is bound to 
do, it may do the most terrible injury to the Conservative 
Party. I implore you to hedge, believe me, I am right. 
Rum— party, national, and Imperial—is all that can follow 
Chamberlain’s policy. 

Winston’s warnings were in vain. The Morning 
Post , which has always been Protectionist, as it has 
always been Turkish, could hardly be blamed for 
responding eagerly to the appeal of Mr. Chamberlain, 
it became at once the militant organ of the thorough¬ 
going Protectionists, and so it remains to this day. 

Lord Glenesk seems to have been on pretty good 
terms with Queen Victoria. There are frequent 
allusions to the conversations which he had with her. 
He seems to have talked politics with the freedom 
born of sympathy. As a rule, Mr. Lucas gives no 
extract from the letters describing these interviews 
with Royalty, but he quotes one dated October 28th, 
1898, in which Lord Glenesk records that the Queen 
(Victoria) made a strong appeal to him “ to do all in 
my power to restrain the press, and especially my 


own paper, from exasperating French feeling at such 
a crisis (the Fashoda crisis). She said the news¬ 
papers could do so much for peace if only they would 
refrain from inflaming passion.” It is a great pity 
that the Queen's exhortation to the Press should be 
confined to the proprietor of the only Tory journal 
which, at that time, took a tolerably reasonable view 
of the situation. The daily papers of the Jingo Press 
which were howling for war might well have received 
a hint from Her Majesty that their course was as 
unpatriotic as it was disloyal. But perhaps they 
received—and ignored it. 

On the whole, Mr. Lucas's book is a good book, 
which ought to be placed on the shelves of every 
library that contains records of the Victorian era. It 
ought to be brought out in a cheap edition, or given 
away as a supplement to every reader of the Morning 
Post\ for it is a kind of key to the paper as it at pre¬ 
sent exists. It shows its shortcomings and limitation!, 
and teaches its readers exactly what to expect in 
the leading columns. The Morning Post is always 
more or less made in the image of the good man 
whose frontispiece illustrates this volume, it will be 
interesting to wait (or the companion volume, con¬ 
taining the biography and portrait of the proprictox 
of the Daily Tclrgraph. 

THE LIFE OF CARDINAL ^VAUGHAN. 

“The Life of Cardinal Vaughan” (Herbert and 
Daniel. 2 vols. 2is.) is written by Mr. J. G. Snead- 
Cox, a devout Catholic, an able journalist, and, as 
this book proves, a skilful biographer. Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Life is interesting reading, especially for Pro¬ 
testants. For Catholics it will not have the same charm. 
Catholics are accustomed to the kind of piety which 
is here revealed to the world. Protestants arc not. 
It is with a feeling of amazement, not to say ol 
absolute horror, that the average man in the street 
learns that the stately Cardinal, whose pride was ever 
his besetting sin, was in the habit of keeping his body 
under by methods which take us back to the time ol 
Thomas \ Bucket, who added to his other macera¬ 
tion of his body the offering up of his flesh as a 
living sacrifice to be consumed by day and by night 
by a flourishing colony of unmentionable vermin* 
Herbert of Westminster was too modern to 
wear the hair shirt tenanted by insects, but he 
followed ' 1 ‘homas of Canterbury afar off. Tc 
Catholics there is .nothing out of the way in 
this; but to pious Protestants, and to men who arc 
not pious, these pages will afford glimpses of an 
unknown world, a world so old that it almost seems 
new; a world dominated by ideas almost inconceiv¬ 
able to most of us. Yet it is a real world, and as the 
men who live in it appear to derive benefit by theii 
scourgings and their self-inflicted tortures, God forbid 
that any intolerant non-Catholic should grudge them 
these strange methods of spiritual exercise. 

Herbert Vaughan, Cardinal Archbishop of West¬ 
minster, was unfortunate in having to follow a man 
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of 80 much broader sympathies in Cardinal Manning, of his mother’s 
Manning was Archbishop of all England, Protestant 
and Catholic. Vaughan was never, and did not even 
aspire to be, anything more than the Archbishop of 
the Roman Catholic sectaries who amuse themselves 
by imagining that their little fold contains the whole 
Catholic Church of Christ in these islands. Manning 
was a true Catholic in the largest sense of the word ; 

Vaughan was a Ro¬ 
man Catholic in the 

born in a ^ h I * '■ ' 

a solid hour H 

■afterwards were made H 

had been an earnest \E I'm and Fry. 

Evangelical before Cardinal Vaughan at the age of Sixty-one. 

she became a pas¬ 
sionate Roman. So that Cardinal Vaughan, although 
born in a Catholic household, was the so.i of a ’vert, 
who, with the proverbial zeal of a convert, dedicated 
all the fruit of her body to the service of the sanctuary, 
for the salvation of the *ouls of men, and for the glorv 


He was consecrated a priesi 
when twenty-two, and the whole story of his life is : 
priest’s life, not a man’s life. The love of woman anc 
the father's care for little children, these common but 
divinest of all means of grace to man, were denied tc 
him. He supplied the void by spiritual exercises, 
prolonged meditation and prayer, and by flogging. 
Cardinal Vaughan did three things in his life by 

which he will be re¬ 
membered. He 
begged round the 
Americas for money 
with which to found 
a Missionary College, 
he edited the Tablet , 
and he raised the 
money with which the 
Catholic Cathedra! 
of Westminster was 
built. The first was 
the most heroic epi¬ 
sode in his career. 
The enthusiasm, the 
courage, and the self- 
sacrifice of the self- 
apfjointcd Beggar for 
the lx>rd are very 
fascinating. As an 
editor he was as in¬ 
tolerant as Hilde¬ 
brand. Even his 
sympathetic bio¬ 
grapher is compelled 
to admit that under 
Vaughan’s editorship 
the Tablet exhibited 
the most unlovely 
sides of the Catholic 
Church:— 

It> dogmatism, its in- 
tolerance of all opposi¬ 
tion, its impatience of 
the altitude of those who 
dreaded the Consequence-* 
of a definition, and, above 
all. Us readiness to cry 
down and discredit its 
opponents by suggestions 
of disloyalty, or by open 
accusations of Gallican- 
Lsm, alienated the sym¬ 
pathy of a multitude of 
moderate men. 

But Herbert of Salford, afterwards Cardinal Herbert 
Westminster, cared little for the sympathy of 
noderate men.” His predecessor saw the weak 
ints of Herbert Vaughan, and tried—alas! in vain 
to correct them. He wrote him in 1883, “You 
e grim and truculent. You would be holier and 
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sharp and inhuman to your fellow-creatures, and if 
you are so in the Green tree what will you he in the 
Dry?” 

But nothing could change Herbert Vaughan. The 
story of how Manning sent Vaughan to inspect the 
Salvationist shelters, and the conversation resulting 
therefrom v is admirably illustrative of the character of 
the two men. Vaughan asked the Salvation Army 
captain who was showing him round, and who had 
hospitably asked him to address the people on 
“Christ, and Him crucified”: “Well, but if I told 
them that unless they were baptized they could not 
be saved?” “I should tell them it was not true,” 
said the captain. “ And I should tell them that it 
was not true," said Cardinal Manning an hour later. 
“ I should explain to them the Church’s doctrine of 
the Baptism of Desire.” “'The more sanguine the 
Cardinal was about the good work done by the other 
sheep the more sore l>ccame the Bishop.” 

I only met Cardinal Vaughan once. It was my 
first visit to the Archbishop’s Palace since the death 
of Manning, and I was painfully impressed by the 
contrast between the pomposity of Vaughan and the 
simple, fatherly ways of his predecessor. He was 
also utterly lacking in tact and even in ordinary 
civility. I had called upon him to secure his 
adhesion to one of the first memorials that was got 
up in this country in favour of an international effort 
to arrest the continuous growth of armaments. Many 
Anglicans had signed it, and all the leading Free 
Church ministers. Cardinal Manning would have 
welcomed such an opportunity with joy. Not so his 
predecessor. After some warm argument Vaughan 
closed the subject by saying to me, a Nonconformist 
of the Nonconformists, who for the last seven years 
had worked hand-in-hand with Cardinal Manning as 
if he had been my father: “ Mr. Stead, you cannot 
expect me to stand shoulder to shoulder and cheek 
by jowl with all the Stigginses in the country." 

He tried to soften the brutality of his words by 
saying rather pompously, shaking almost like a 
stately Jcames promising to report to “ Master," “ I 
will do more than sign the memorial. I will write to 
Rome and submit the matter to the Holy Father. 
Then if I have his approval I will issue a special 
letter to my people.” 1 confess 1 was a little sore, 
and could not resist the temptation of saying, “ Thank 
you very much; that is so kind of you. But I 
cannot help thinking how great is the contrast 
between your attitude and Cardinal Manning’s. 
Never in all the years that I knew him did he ever 
once make me feel that in any matter concerning 
English politics I ever need appeal to any mouth¬ 
piece of the Church except himself. He was for me 
the Catholic Church, and I cannot even conceive of 
his referring such a matter to the Pope.” In dealing 
with Vaughan you were face to face with a rather 
pompous upper servant who put on no end of side 
about his relation to the Triple-Hatted Potentate in 
Italy, whereas in Manning’s time Manning was the 


Pope for England; there was no other, and therewith 
we were well content. I never troubled to call upon 
Vaughan again. 

Cardinal Vaughan devoted his whole energy to 
raising the ^100,000 needed for the erection of the 
Cathedral, which will be the one permanent memorial 
of his arcliiepiscopate. It was a considerable 
achievement to raise that sum in ten years. His 
biographer attributes the success of the subscrip¬ 
tion to the hundreds of letters which he wrote with 
his own hand, and his personal and direct appeal. 
Dr. Vaughan, on the other hand, gave all the credit 
to St. Joseph. At one time he said he had been 
anxious about the largeness of the sum required, 
but he put the whole matter in the hands of 
St. Joseph. “From the moment he did so he found 
his task made quite easy. Without any persuasion 
on his part, his friends rcsj>onded to his very simple 
appeal.” It was no doubt a great achievement, who¬ 
ever did it. Possibly the Duke of Norfolk's ;£ 10,000 
was as efficacious as St. Joseph’s influence. But 
seeing that General Booth raises X 100 »° 00 every 
year by the collections of his Self-Denial Week, with¬ 
out either the Duke of Norfolk or St. Joseph to help 
him, the Archbishop's exploit can hardly be regarded 
as miraculous. 

What interests me most in this biography is the 
information it gives as to the way in which the 
Cardinal kept up his spiritual life. He held that he 
belonged to the Virgin Mary, but that in some 
mysterious way St. Joseph belonged to him. St. 
Joseph was to come for him at death. St. Joseph 
helped to fill his collecting boxes. He died with 
“ Jesus, Mary, Joseph” on his lips. They appear to 
have been his real Trinity. God the Father and God 
the Holy Ghost appear to have played but small 
pan in his meditations. Every night he spent an 
hour or an hour and a half in communion with the 
Blessed Virgin, Sl Joseph, and St. Peter. These 
saints seem to have been to him what their Guides 
are to spiritualist mediums. But whereas the spiritu¬ 
alist Guides speak back even if it be only by raps oq 
a table, there is no information given in this book as 
to whether the Cardinal ever received any audible or 
written response from his saints. .In that case his 
prayers must have l>een somewhat wearying mono¬ 
logues. What puzzles me is how any man can keep 
up such a monologue hour after hour, night after 
night. If the other side would answer back it would 
be different. It is like talking into a telephone from 
which the receiving instrument has been taken away. 

In 1901, when the Cardinal was nearing his end. 
he prescribed for himself in a retreat—“Continual 
ejaculatory prayers and one and a half hour night 
prayers.” Thirteen years before he made writter 
note of his resolve:— • 

To continue ihc dwrioline every Wednesday anil Friday, 
even (hough 1 have not the courage to inflict severe punishment, 

His biographer says :— 

Whether these scourging*, which at that time were apparently 
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ibkutli were continued there is nothing to show one way or 
te other. In later life for the greater mortification of his body 
e devised a form of punishment which required another sort of 
rorage. For years he wore on his left arm an iron bracelet 
ith spikes on the inside which were pressed into the flesh, 
toe which he had worn for some time had somehow got broken, 
nd he coiumisdoued Mgr. Dunn to make a new one. A day 
r two later the new bracelet was produced, but tlie points were 
icrcifully blunt. The Cardinal Handed it lack with the words 
‘That is no um\" lie then gave more explicit instructions, 
t was to be made out of steel piano wire, and the points were 
3 be sharp. When it was made to his satisfaction, he told 
!gr. Dunu to bring a pair of pliers and to fasten it on the arm 
a that it could never come off. When that was done, the 
Ordinal brought his right hand down heavily on the iron circlet 
nd so drove it home. It was cut off his arm after death. 

What was the good of all this? Cardinal'Vaughan 
ras a very good man no doubt, with a tendency to 
ride, haughtiness, and impulsive temper. Hut sup¬ 
pose he had not been a Roman, would he have 
eon a worse man to live with, a less zealous 
tbourcr in the vineyard because he discarded steel 
piked bracelets, and did not hold hour long 
lances with St Joseph, the Madonna, and St. Peter? 
low far do these austerities and these prolonged 
rayers help to make a man better, happier, holier, 
tore useful to Clod and his fellow-men ? 

Despite all the Cardinal's devotions a great dryness 
f soul overlook him when he neared the Valley of 
le Shadow. His spiritual director, the Jesuit Father 
)onsidine, says : “ There had fallen on him a great 
jnelincss and desolation of spirit What if Faith 
fter all were but a dream, and all its gracious truths 
rere pious imaginings? The physical powers were 
ailing, and the succours of Faith ap|>cared to be 
withdrawn as well; the undoubting creed of a 
ifetime seemed to dissolve, as it were, at the touch, 
nd to yield no support to hand or foot; the fabric 
if religion was fading away just when it was needed 
uost. The horror, the cruelly of the temptation lay 
n its whisper that nothing was true, all beliefs were 
alse together. There was no God, no hereafter, 
k bewilderment and terror seized him, for which he 
:ould not account, and which caused him the keenest 
listrcss.” 

This was indeed hard for the Cardinal, and may 
le commended to those, mistaken zealots who 
ind special delight in dwelling on the wretchedness 
if infidel death-beds. Happiness in face of approach- 
ig death is no touchstone of the truth of faith or 
infaith. Thanks to his Jesuit Director and much 
issing of the crucifix and loving invocation of the 
Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, and his favourite saints, the 
Cardinal mustered up sufficient strength to face the 
ames of Purgatory in comparative peace. For it 
•as Purgatory into which he believed he was about 
3 enter, and he denied himself even the poor conso- 
ition of think.ng that all he had suffered on earth 
rould count as part <*( his Purgatory. “When we 
uggested that all this weariness would get him off 

S it deal of Purgatory, he used to say,' Oh no, 
•rve a.lot of Purgaiory, and what is more I shall 
tt it, tob.”' 


The book is one of profound interest. What 
is controversial as to Anglican Orders and Papal 
Infallibility and other matters of the kind the dis¬ 
cerning reader can wisely skip. But the chapters 
describing the cult of the spiritual life as practised by 
the Cardinal and recommended by him to those who 
sought his direction arc of genuine, universal human 
interest. I suppose there are some souls whom such 
practices help. 

“MEMORIES OF A LABOUR LEADER.” 

Mr. John Wilson, M.P., who ranks second only to 
Thomas Burt as the Miners' Member in the House 
of Commons, has done well to write his autobiography 
(Fisher Unwin. 5s. 319 pp.). It is a straight¬ 
forward story of a brave man’s life, told for the 
encouragement and inspiration of the rising genera¬ 
tion. John Wilson, the son of a navvy, found 
himself without parents at the age of twelve. From 
his youth up he seems to have been of a restless, 
adventurous disposit ion. “ A good plucked ’un,” he 
faced all manner of misfortune on sea ami land; for 
the miners’ M.P. was at one time a sailor, with a defiant 
daring which marked him out inevitably as a leader 
of men. He married when lie was twenty-six, after a 
nine years’ courtship, a woman who was really his 
better half. As a sailor he visited India, as a miner 
he visited the United States, but his heart was ever 
fixed in Durham. However far he might stray afield, 
the Pit Row of the collier)* village irresistibly drew 
him back. Until he was over thirty he never seems 
to have been other than a drinking, gambling, free- 
living pitman, without any definite aim in life or any 
deep sense of bis responsibility either to God or to 
man. In the year 1868, when he was thirty-two, the 
whole of his life was changed by his conversion. It 
docs not exactly appear how he was converted or why 
he suddenly quilted gambling, and the story of how 
he was saved from drinking is unique. I commend 
it to the attention of Professor William James 
when he next revises his “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” Mr. Wilson was in no sense a religious 
man. He never attended church or chapel, and 
although from sheer lack of other literature he had 
read the Bible five times through when on board ship, 
it did not appear to have made any impression on his 
mind. He had a passion for betting and gambling, 
and although he draws a discreet veil over the 
excesses of his early manhood, it is obvious that it 
was no unusual thing for him to come home drunk on 
a Saturday night He made the acquaintance of a 
good old man, whose pious talk appears to have 
led him to ask himself whether he was not wasting 
his life. But there seems to have been no conviction 
of sin, no repentance, no desire to flee from the wrath 
to come. He tells us that one day as he was 
gambling with some boon companions on the duff- 
heap at Haswell, “ at a certain stage in the proceed- 
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From that moment, although betting had exercised 
an irresistible fascination over him, the infatuation 
left him for ever. “ From that day until this 
moment I have never felt the slightest inclina¬ 
tion to bet." What is more remarkable, this 
exorcism oT the demon of gaming was in no 
way due to the expulsive power of a new affection, 
neither was it prompted by any passionate desire to 
lead a good life. For Mr. Wilson apjiears to have gone 
on getting drunk all the same. His deliverance from 
strong drink was effected still more strangely. He 
had gone to bed drunk one Saturday night in 
February, 1868—when he was thirty-two—and on 
Sunday morning he had a splitting headache and no 
appetite. Two old Christian friends passing by 
noticed his evil plight, and on hearing that it resulted 
from the previous night’s debauch suddenly asked 
him to be a Sunday-school teacher. Never thinking 
what he was saying at the time, Wilson replied, “ Yes, 
I will." Having obtained his promise his elderly 
visitors departed without giving him time for reflec¬ 
tion. He was elected a teacher of an infant class,- 
if his resolution stood firm after a month’s delay. 
Mr. Wilson was a man of his word. He had 
promised to be a teacher, and a teacher he Urcame. 
From that Sunday morning he gave up drink ; the 
taste for intoxicants suddenly disapi>earcd. Hut even 
then he was not converted. It was not until some 
time afterwards, when a Primitive Methodist work- 
fellow got him to come to a class meeting, that the 
change came. He was asked how it was with his 
soul. How was he getting on spiritually ? For a 
moment he sat sjicechlcss, and then burst into tears. 
Nothing more seems to have been said, but with a 
burst of triumphant hallelujahs he left the class meet¬ 
ing rejoicing. He went home and toal his wife 
where he had l»een and what he had done. She 
rejoiced, but she was not a religious woman. Bui in 
her opinion “ it should be safer if we walked together 
in this ns in other matters, and a very short time 
slapsed before we travelled the spiritual road side 
jy side." . 

Was there ever a stranger story of a conversion ? 
The man’s life was transformed without any apparent 
outward and visible cause. There was no doubt as to 
the reality of the change. Mr. Wilson from being a 
drinking gambler became a Sunday school teacher, a 
local teacher, a labour leader, and in due time a 
member of Parliament. The whole life was changed. 
He had a purpose. The preparation for the pulpit 
became the passion of his life. It is a deeply interest¬ 
ing psychological problem. Mr. Wilson was con¬ 
verted almost as mysteriously as St. Paul. 

Apart from this the book leaves on the mind a 
vivid impression of the comparatively recent growth 
of trades unionism. Mr. Wilson played a leading 
part in this greatest industrial movement of our time. 
It is but of yesterday, and yet it overshadows the 
whole land. 


SPONDENCE. 

Among these biographies may be placed the 
two volumes of Mr. Gladstone’s Correspondence 
upon religious subjects, which Mr. Lathbury has 
edited with painstaking care. Mr. Gladstone’s 
natural bent was ecclesiastical. He fancied him¬ 
self more as a theologian than as a politician. 
Lord Morley, in the three volumes which he filled 
with an account of the secular activities of the great 
Liberal statesman, passed by on the other side when 
he came upon the polemical discussions into which 
Mr. Gladstone flung himself with such passionate 
interest. The field was, therefore, left clear fot Mr. 
Lathbury’s edition of his theological and ecclesiastical 
correspondence. Mr. Lathbury and the proof-readers 
have, no doubt, read the contents of these two 
volumes from cover to cover. 1 doubt very much 
whether any other reader will be equally adven¬ 
turous. Thousands will pick up and peck at and 
dip into the collection, but to read all these letters 
end-on—no, that is not given to mortal men in this 
hurrying age. Many of the letters in winch Mr. 
Gladstone poured out his soul deal with controversies 
out of which the life lias long since departed. 'Fake 
the Irish Church for instance. Even the ghost of 
that great controversy has ceased to re-visit the earth. 
And so it is with many other questions dealt with by 
Mr. Gladstone. They arc as dead as Queen Anne. 
Still, there is much that is interesting in this out- 
pouring of Gladstonian theology. Out of the two 
volumes one small volume of permanent interest 
might be compiled which would perpetuate the 
memory of Mr. Gladstone as the great lay saint of 
the Victorian era. But all the rest possesses only an 
archeological interest. 

TWO DISSIMILAR BOOKS OF REMINIS¬ 
CENCES. 

A good woman, Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo, and a 
man of the world whom no one would describe as 
good—least of all himself, Mr^Walter Seymour—have 
given the world their reminiscences. The difference 
is marked—the man lias been a wanderer and adven¬ 
turer all his life, a Jack of all trades and master of 
none, familiar with the so-called best society and not 
unfamiliar with the worst. Designed by his father for 
the Church, he seems to have devoted himself with a 
light heart to the service of the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil. In his “Ups and Downs of a Wandering 
Life" (John Long. 10s. Od) Mr. Seymour has let 
all the world see what manner of man he is, what 
kind of life he has led, without apparently feeling one 
particle of shame. The collection of anecdotes, some 
new, some old, some witty, others risky, denotes the 
character of the collector. There is a mephitic odoui 
about many pages, and Mr. Seymour delights in 
recollecting stories which are, to quote Jovrett’s 
phrase, more dirty than witty. As a record of adven- 
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turous efforts to make a living in Argentina, Paraguay 
and Venezuela, “ l/ps and Downs” is interesting. As 
a record of a man about town’s wasted life it is the 
reverse of edifying, with its constant suggestions of 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment. 

It is difficult to conceive a greater contrast to this 
graceless record of a gamester and a reprobate than 
“ The Recollections of Fifty Years,” which w«* have 
from the i>en of Isabella Kyvie Mayo. The difference 
reminds us of a remark made by someone who 
knew life that however much Swinburne might rhapso¬ 
dise about the roses and raptures of vice, in real life 
the lilies and languors of virtue were much m /re inter¬ 
esting. There is a grim vulgarity about vice which 
bores us with its monotony, whereas there i> a 
charm, a fragrance and a variety as of a spring morn¬ 
ing in the recollections of Mrs. Mayo. Here 
is a good Scotch lass. 


born of middle - class — 

parents in I.ondon, who 
gossips pleasantly con- 

renting all she has seen ^^ 

and heard course 

WL. 

There is all the difference; /a£f 8 E 2 

between the two that 

there is between the 

smoking-room of a man’s / 

club at midnight and the f / C--)S 3HR .V 

drawing-room of a gracious I WjSjj 

hostess at five o’clock tea. ’ ‘ 

The gossip over the tea- 
cups is much the more in- 

not merely to make her 

own living, but to pay off . 

the debts of her family. 

The story of how she did 

it, who helped her, and ^- 

who hindered, is one of the Mrs. Fj 

most interesting chapters 

in this book. In her struggle upward from the task of 
addressing envelopes to her present recognised post 
of honour among the women writers of our time, 
Mrs. Mayo came into contact with many notable 
folk, editorial and otherwise, and gives us pen-pictures 
of them in her book — sometimes piquing our 
curiosity by not giving the name. Mrs. Mayo 
married, and after many years was left a widow. In 
the course of her life she visited America twice, and 
travelled much in Europe. Her observations are 
shrewd and sensible, and there is not a dull page in 
the hook. Mrs. Mayo devotes a chapter to things of 
the Borderland, to which she appends a strong warning 
against spiritualistic seances. But all people have 
not the privilege of being as psychic and sensitive as 
this descendant of the second-sighted race of the fur 
North, and others may need the services of mediums 


with which Mrs. Mayo can well dispense. OUt of a 
bunch of capital dream stories I select the following 
“ It is not many years since the country was startled 
by news of Cecil Rhodes’ dangerous illness. A friend 
of mine, a doctor, had cherished very bitter feelings 
against him as a ‘ politician ’—had regarded him 
in that light almost as a personification of evil, whose 
removal might he a national blessing. One evening 
he remarked to his household, * Cecil Rhodes is not 
going to die yet; he is reported as better.’ Next 
morning, as he came to the breakfast table, he said, 
with a strangely changed manner, ‘ Cecil Rhodes is 
dead. I was at his death-bed last night. He was so 
distressed at leaving all his work, and I tried to 
cheer him by saying who knew what he might be 
able to do yet ? One of his doc tors who should have 
been there could not come, and 1 took his place.* 

He went on to describe 




«L-* 


Mrs. Fyvie Mayo. 


-—the room, rather l»arc, and 

the deuth-bed as more like 
BggS**'. a couch than a bed. I 

* ‘ ••• heard my friend relate this 

’ - \ dream some hours before 

• \ the report of Cecil Rhodes’ 
jJKxT \ death readied us. I know, 

\ t0 °’ l * ,al n, y fr‘ en d had 

\ not been outside his own 
\ house between the dream 
p J and his narrating it. When 
"T hgj Ryr j details of the dying scene 

I came, it was stated that 
'w ‘ • / one ihc doctors who 

*\ • / should have l>ecn present 

/ was unavoidably absent. 

jlS?’ . / Also tliat Rhodes’ last 

5 ' mB* / utterances were to the 

Jr effect that there was so 

UBBF/ little done and so much 

Mrs. Mayo adds that 
—^ she has never been able 

i Mayo. to ascertain if the des¬ 

cription of the room were 
correct. The description is vague, but so far as 
it goes it is correct. It is odd that the astral of 
so unsympathetic a man as this doctor should have 
been summoned to the South African death-bed all 
the way from Great Britain. 


correct. 


A Soldier of Fortune , by Stanley Portal Hyatt 
(Werner Laurie. 12s.6d.net). Jottings of wander¬ 
ings in the highways and byways of the world. There 
is little style in the narrative and less pose in the 
record of hunting, fighting, trading, and tramping— 
hence its appeal to those familiar with the fields 
reviewed. Such travellers as Mr. Hyatt give a new 
value to the word "adventurer.” The old rovers 
were veritable hermits compared with those who to¬ 
day succumb to the call of far-away lands. 


THE REVIEW’S BOOKSHOP. 


AN ARTIST-PHOTOGRAPER ON JAPAN. 

Mr. H. G. Ponting has produced a most attractive 
iook on Japan. It is an intimate study of the country 
ind the people, and is illustrated by a gorgeous series 
)f photographs taken by the author. A study of the 
>ook, which is entitled In Lotus-Land Japan (Mac¬ 
millan. 2is. net) shows that Mr. Ponting, unlike 
many who scribble about the country, has not only a 
horough knowledge of the most charming parts of 
)apan, but is also familiar with the domestic side of 
Japanese life. He writes, too, most sympathetically 
if their wonderful artistic work. The chapters deal¬ 
ing with Japanese women will come as a surprise to 
most ladies in this country. He waxes wroth over 
[he misconception of the true |>osition of the geisha 
which exists outside Japan. The geisha, he says, is 
an entertainer, trained from childhood in the arts of 
music, dancing, singing, story-telling, conversation, 
and repartee. No dinner-party is complete without 
tier, no company of merry-makers would dream of 
setting forth without the geisha’s company. She fdls 
a unique social position, hut an honourable, not a 
disgraceful one. Mr. Ponting can find no words good 
enough to praise the Japanese nurses who went to the 
Iront during the last war—veritable ministering angels 
of mercy, he says, they were to friends and foe alike. 
Never in all history did foeman have a kinder and 
more generous adversary than did Russia, and never 
did women of any land play a nobler and more tender 
part than did the women of Japan. The descriptions 
of Japanese scenery are excellent, and th'‘ chapters 
dealing with the artist-craftsmen of Japan show a 
sympathising knowledge of the arts described, which 
could only have been won by long familiarity with the 
artists themselves. There are eight illustrations splen¬ 
didly Reproduced in colours, and ninety-six reproduc¬ 
tions of artistic photographs, those of Fuji Yama 
being especially fine. 

•rills. WAYS OK TUF. SICILIANS. 

Curiously little is known outside its own boundaries 
about Sicily and the Sicilians. In fact, most people 
regard it simply as a place where earthquakes too 
greatly abound and where brigandage is much prac¬ 
tised. So Signora Caico’s Sicilian Ways and Days 
(Long. 12s. 6d. net) is welcome. She writes with 
an intimate knowledge of the people and country, 
illustrating her text with a fine series of photographs. 
The signora looks down in somewhat lofty disdain 
upon even the travelled reader, whom she counsels 

not to mistrust descriptions and incidents given in the 
book merely because they never came beneath his 
own observation. It simply means, she says, that 
between him and the inner life of the people there is 
a veil he cannot lift. Fortunately she lifts it for all 
who read her book, describing the life on the island, 
the quaint customs of the people and their institu¬ 
tions. The ceremonies practised at christenings, 


betrothals, marriages, and funerals are set forth at 
length. Writing upon brigandage, we are told that 
visitors have nothing to fear from brigands. Travellers 
may pass with impunity through the worst districts. 
It is the residents, especially those who have landed 
property, who are in danger. The motive is usually 
some private quarrel or political difference rather than 
the desire for extorting a ransom. 

HISTORY AND ART OF MUNICH. 

A most useful book is that by Henry R. Wadley on 
Munich: History , Monuments and Art. The historical 
portion of the work enables one to understand to 
some extent how it comes about that the Munchencr 
is in many ways so different from residents in other 
German cities. The description of the museums and 
other art monuments does not pretend to be exhaus¬ 
tive, but it is quite full enough to be of welcome 
assistance to those who visit these places. Several 
pages in the appendix are devoted toOber Ammcrgau 
and the Passion Play ; a good plan of Munich and a 
comprehensive index are useful additions. Of the 
dweller in Munich, Mr. Wadley says, he shares the 
temperament of all South Germans, is placid and 
easy-going, humorous and obstinate, but he has ways 
and idiosyncrasies native to his home and hearth. 
He sees life as pre-eminently a pleasing thing; he 
will not be hurried, has no inordinate desire to amass 
riches or better his position. In Munich, one may 
fairly say, men sec life steadily, and see it whole. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s. net). 

TRAVELS IN UGANDA. 

In Glimpses of East Africa and Zanzibar (I/Ong. 
1 2 S. 6 d.) Mrs. Younghusband gives an account of 
her travels in Uganda, where her husband’s battalion 
of the King’s African Rifles was stationed. She 
gives much information about the country and the 
natives. The account she gives of the native 
customs is interesting. For instance, we learn that 
the Masai do not bury their dead, as they think the 
bodies pollute the ground and spoil their beloved 
grass, but they throw them out for the hyenas and 
jackals to devour. On the whole the natives have 
a moderately high moral standard. It is only when 
they begin putting on the garments of civilisa¬ 
tion apparently that they get wrong ideas. The 
Kivirando, the least dressed tribe of all, are 
renowned for their chastity and modesty, and are 
known to be the best of Africa’s natives. Comjming 
white soldiers with black, Mrs. Younghusband say£ 
that the former are not as smart in appearance, dress 
and manners as the average British Central African 
natives of the King’s African Rifles. Whilst the 
men admire an officer who is firm and kind, and will 
follow him anywhere, they resent officious inter¬ 
ference. She thinks that settlers will not flock to 
British East Africa until the Government can arrange 
things more quickly and more comfortably for their 


benefit, and the native labour question is more satis¬ 
factorily settled. 

NAVAL HISTORY. 

• A notable addition to naval history is Mr. 
Julian Corbett’s book, The Campaign of Trafalgar 
(Longmans. 16s. net). It is the only reasoned 
Btaff account of the crowning chapter in the history 
of our naval warfare. This is remarkable, as 
innumerable works have been written giving in great 
detail an account of the campaign which culminated 
at Waterloo. Nelson’s share in the work, says Mr. 
Corbett, has always received ample justice, although 
until nearly the end his part in it was comparatively 
small. The minute study of the campaign given in 
the book does not detract in the least from Nelson's 
greatness, but does enable us to see things in their 
true proportion, and shows that the controlling brain 
throughout the months that preceded Trafalgar was 
in London rather than afloat—a fact which is seldom 
realised nowadays. Mr. Corbett constantly deplores 
the neglect that has allowed the great mass of our 
old strategical lore which served us so well and 
cost us so much to obtain to be buried in official 
pigeon-holes; but he scouts the idea of a Professor¬ 
ship of Naval History at a University, which has 
sometimes l>ecn suggested: What is of the sea must 
breathe the breath of the sea. Some day, he says, 
the value of our forgotten naval records will be 
realised; then a Historical Section will seem as 
indispensable a national asset as an experimental 
tank or a laboratory for high explosives. Hut, with 
all deference to Mr. Corbett, in these days of steam 
and wireless telegraphy one wonders if study of old 
tactics is worth much. Nothing is shown up more 
remarkably in this book than the way in which 
Napoleon underrated his adversaries on the sea, and 
the absurd and contradictory orders he gave to his 
own sea captains. In fact, one rises from a perusal 
of this book convinced that the great Emperor 
tried to apply land tactics to sea warfare, and 
had not the most rudimentary knowledge of naval 
matters. 

ESSAYS. 

The Road to Happiness , by Yvonne Sarcey (Mel¬ 
rose. 3s. 6d.). Every lover of literature knows 
Francisquc Sarcey, but his daughter Yvonne is 
naturally not so well known to English readers. In 
this book, charmingly translated by Constance 
Williams, we have the quintessence of her long study 
of feminine personalities. Each chapter—whether on 
the “ Child,” the “ Girl,” or the “ Woman presents 
some truth in a dainty dress, a loving wish, or 
encouraging counsel. The chapters are addressed 
to the “dear cousins,” as arc her “ Lettres de la 
Cousine” of “ I^es Annales”; but it is impossible to give 
isolated quotations, which would sound merely like 
aphorisms, the gist being that all should learn to be 
content with honest, simple happiness, enough of 
loving work, common sense, and poetry. 


BOOKS ON 8OCIAL REFORM AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

Charity and Sociaf Life, by C. S. Loch (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s. net). We read in the Epistles, M Charity 
suffereth’ long and is kind.” The author has suffered 
more than most in the cause of charity, and is 
critical. One is pleased, however, to find that he 
has not succumbed to a narrow pessimism, but looks 
forward to the evolution of Social Science (not 
Socialism) for a " way out ” of Darkest England. It 
is a long road that has no turning. The most com¬ 
fortable may pursue Mr. Loch’s chapters and retain 
their composure unruffled to the end, feeling satisfied 
that these things are being ordered in accordance 
with the Ten Commandments and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. To such we may recommend a perusal of 
A Vicarious Vagabond , by Denis Crane (Hurst and 
Blackett. 3s. 6d.). This introduces the personal 
equation and “touches the spot.” The difficulties 
of those condemned to the casual life can hardly 
be appreciated by kid-glovod philanthropy, and 
will never be lessened by vicarious almsgiving. 
“ Homeless ! and Helpless 1 ”—again and again 
these words are thrust before the eyes of the 
present generation of Englishmen, who boast 
they have enjoyed an increasing degree of self- 
government for some ten centuries. Mrs. Higgs 
forces the issue in Where Shall She Live t (P. S. King 
and Son). The failure of municipal bodies to make 
adequate provision for female workers in our large 
cities is an invitation to every woman to start think¬ 
ing and to keep right on until things are done. For 
some reason men are too conservative even to remove 
filth from their midst Is it expecting too much that 
women will interest themselves in the matters that 
concern their fellow-women? We can only hope 
that it will not be left to another generation to dis¬ 
cover that Mrs. Higgs lived and spoke unpleasant 
truths in 1910. Her booklet should be read by every 
mother and daughter in the kingdom, for it deals 
with matters that concern them as citizens. 

The Vagrancy Problem , by Win. Harbutt Dawson 
(P. S. King and Son. 5s. net). Once again the 
Britisher is reminded that he is a back number in 
things that count This question of vagrartcy and 
loafing is one of most vital and immediate concern. 
We may, therefore, prophesy that Parliament will be 
discussing these matters at the end of the present 
century. Carlyle is quoted, but rather inaptly, we 
think, for the very reason that the idle do somehow 
manage to persist amongst us, and not to perish 
utterly, as laid down in the table of laws issued from 
Cheyne Walk in the early forties. Anyway, for the 
present John Bull may read once more the way he 
should go, and one day he may pursue it. 

People's Banks , by Henry W. Wolff (P. S. King and 
Son. 6s. net). This is the book on its subject, and 
deserves the success indicated by the honours of a 
third edition. It is our sad part to read once mor< 
that in the direction of co-operative banking England 



is last and the rest of despised Europe everywhere in 
front. 

The Social Contract , by C. Y. C. Dawbam, M.A. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d. net). The vexed question of 
taxation is here dealt with in terms of philosophy 
and political economy. Even the shorn lamb may 
appreciate <he whys and wherefores of the shearing, 
and in this penitential mood taxpayers may find 
some solace in Mr. Dawbarn's reasoned reflections. 

PRESENT DAY GARDENING. 

Volume i, Sweet Peas , by Horace J. Wright; 
Volume 2, Pansies , Violas , Violets , by William 
Cuthbertson, J.P. (Jack, Edinburgh, is. 6d. each). 
This series represents the high-water mark of pub¬ 
lishing, if cheapness be any criterion. Each volume 
contains eight plates reproduced direct from the 
flowers by colour-photography, which more than hold 
their own with the hand-coloured plates which 
delighted our enthusiastic gardening grandparents; 
but the difference in price ! These are really gift- 
books from the publisher to the public. The series 
is to l>c extended, and every number will find a 
ready welcome. 

“famous fanatics.” 

Mr. Guy Haylcr has compiled (Funk and Wag- 
nails. 2S. 6d.) under this somewhat misleading title a 
book devoted to sketching in outline the life and work 
of some of the most famous total abstainers of history 
front the earliest ages down to our own times. It is 
a capital idea for Band of Hope and Temperance 
lecturers. The roll of total abstainers is long and 
distinguished enough to command respect, even if we 
do not include Plato and Aristophanes among the 
number. 

NEW FICTION. 

A Corn of Wheat, by E. H. Young (Heinemann. 
6s.). Mr. Heinemann has again, it would seem, brought 
a new writer before the public. This novel is an 
attempt to picture a woman destitute of any know¬ 
ledge of the difference between good and evil, 
although she is twenty-four years of age. She meets 
a man as irresponsible as herself, they wander 
together for a fortnight or so in the country, and the 
inevitable happens. Judith, however, understands 
sufficiently what conventionality is to spare her 
people the knowledge of the consequences of her 
actions. She leaves her home, stays for a while in 
the country, absolutely refuses to marry the com¬ 
panion of her brief passion, becomes frightened, and 
incontinently accepts marriage with a shopkeeper who 
is something of a Methodist. The whole atmosphere 
of the story is non-Christian, as is usual nowadays, 
for they would have us believe that a story on moral 
lines cannot be artistic. There is only one person 
actually pictured, and even Judith is not so much a 
person as a personification of the author’s ideas. 

George Meek: Bath Chair Man , by Himself (Con¬ 
stable. 6s.). A book notable in many ways, its 



effect is much spoiled by the introduction contributed 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, who would have best served his 
foster-child by securing the publication of this “ human 
document” and taking some other opportunity of 
gloating over his discovery. George Meek will agree 
when we say that up to date he is a confessed failure. 
He has lived a meagre, unsatisfied existence, but, like 
so many others, he has struggled through where he 
might have been aided—ever so little—to secure some 
degree of real happiness, and with his buoyant per¬ 
sonality who can doubt that he could have served 
Eastbourne better than as a Bath chair man ? How 
many kicks for so few ha’pence !—the wonder is that 
the manhood in him survives. His autobiography 
should be read by those who question whether the 
sons of working men care, or think, or feel, or know. 
George Meek may rest satisfied that he has done a 
service in writing his plain, unvarnished tale. This, 
with the rest, must eventually comi>cl an answer to 
them that cry, “ Tlicre is no welcome waiting for such 
as us in all this teeming land.” Alas! there be many 
who re-echo this plaint—“ Is life just this—and pre¬ 
sently the grave ?" 

The Portrait , by Ford Madox llucffer (Methuen. 
6s.), is an extravaganza of the i>eriod when the town 
beau wore white satin trunks and old rose brocade 
coats, made mad bets about his mistress or his 
marriage, thought nothing of breaking all laws, human 
and divine, and had the power to imprison together 
in a pestiferous den a minister, a woman of the town, 
a poor old soul who had picked up a few sticks in 
his park, and even a man of his own rank occasionally. 
Mr. Huefler’s hero stakes ,£20,000 upon his ability 
to find and marry in a month the original of a picture 
which he has never seen, and of whose sitter no one 
but the painter is supposed to know the name—a 
difficult task in which, of course, he succeeds. 

Prairie , Snow , and Sea, by I^wrence Mott (John 
Murray. 6s.), is a scries of short stories, strong, vivid, 
and pathetic, as stories about pioneers usually are. 
The localities arc near Albcita and Saskatchewan, or 
on the Labrador and Newfoundland coasts. Out of 
them all perhaps the most beautiful is “God’s 
Mercy.” There is no illusory description of the 
prairie as a sort of Dixie's Land in which to pick up 
gold and silver. 

The Fall of a Saint , by Eric Clement Scott (Green¬ 
ing. 6s.), is a sufficiently entertaining story, in which 
are grouped a society lady, Countess Merthe, who, 
though she had fallen from grace, had certainly never 
been, but only appeared to lie, a saint; an actor 
peer, his brother, a charming dancer, and their 
entourage. The story opens with a murder, after 
which an original blackmailing detective has his 
innings, and makes plenty of difficulties for all con¬ 
cerned. 

The One Who Came After , by David Lyall 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.). This is a book in 
which the characters and problems arc of the present 
day. Christine, the daughter of an artist, brought up 
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to love Nature and to count truthfulness as imperative, 
had yet had no religious teaching. When dying her 
father felt that he had left her without a buttress. 
Thereupon he attempts to remedy this by writing to 
a young minister who loved Christine, that he, her 
father, would be well content if she would consent to 
rry him. Grier does not openly press her, but he 
es advantage of her peculiar circumstances. So, 
without real thought, Christine accepts. Troubles 
come swiftly. Grier’s mother is openly antagonistic; 
Christine will not obey the kirk; her only relatives, 
with whom she has been a peacemaker, arc not con¬ 
genial, and too late the “ right man ” comes. But 
neither he nor she counts passion as the “all ” of 1 fe. 
Both know how to suffer and be strong. Thus, 
though the happiness of Grier and his wife was never 
of the restful order, yet happiness they had. 

Convict 413 A, by Marie Leighton (Ward, Lock. 
5 s ), is a light melodrama, in which Denzii Crane, who 
ias been wrongfully convicted of forgery, succeeds in 
escaping from prison, only to find himself accused of 
the murder of the father of his betrothed. Aline 
Honeywood remains true to him and sustains his 
courage during the torture of his prison life, 
lugmented as it is by the treachery of a rival, who 
ampers with the warder. The lovers come together 
It last after a more than sufficient amount of trouble. 

The Crimson Gate, by G. Col more (Stanley Paul. 
5 s.), is a novel with a high and noble purpose, but 
hat purpose is revealed so simply through the 
.•haracters that it would be unfair to mention the end 
limed at. Nathalie Malapath is not exactly an 
imiable child, and her father’s unloving sternness is 
»ot very inspiring. 

Rogtia, by Anna Costantini (Greening. 6 s ). Here 
9 'a forcible, unsliaded presentiment of a young 
prl’s agony. Ragna, a Norwegian, well educated 
>ut ignorant of life, attracts the attention of a young 
Southern Prince. Imaginative and lonely she dowers 
lim with the attributes of a god, and when later she 
neets him in Italy easily falls a prey to his jiassion. 
I'hen, torn with misery, she marries an Italian artist, 
mly to discover that he has supposed her to be 
in heiress, which she is not. The story is but a 
'ariation upon an old theme, but it is told with 
atiless, despairing force. 

RErkINTS. 

Messrs. AVard, Lock and Co. are issuing a new 
eries of reprints entitled The Worlds Library of 
famous Works. Thirty of the series are ready, 
Deluding works by Carlyle, Darwin, Thackeray, 
Scorge Eliot, and other masters of prose. The 
lyblishers state that their main object is to provide 
t a low uniform price reprints of the great classics 
fhich shall not only be pleasing to the eye, but 
dnvcniently sized. The books arc excellently 
frinted and well bound in green cloth or red leather. 
*hev will be a notable addition to any library, 
loth is., leather 2s. 



FORGIVING AND RESTORING THE OFFENDER. 

In the Sunday at Home, Mr. Sidney Grenfell tells 
the following story of King George’s naval life :— 

“ When Prince George had the independent com¬ 
mand of the Thrush on the West Indian station, it 
fell to his lot to have to convey, as a prisoner, a 
young bluejacket belonging to another ship, who had 
hitherto been continually on the black list. From 
his demeanour, however, and by closely observing 
him, Prince George saw that there was in the man 
the makings of a better fellow; and when the time 
came for him to rejoin his own ship again, he deter¬ 
mined to try and give him a new start in life. He 
got him transferred to the Thrush , and had him 
brought before him on the quarter-deck. He told 
him that he was henceforth transferred to the Thrush ; 
tliat, as commanding officer, he put him in the first 
class for leave, and gave him a clean sheet as regards 
his j>ast offences. 

“' I do not ask you to make me any promise as to 
your future behaviour. I trust to your honour and 
good feeling alone. But remember that, by the rules 
of the service, if you offend again in any way, or 
break your leave, 1 have no option, but am bound to 
put you back again to that class from which I now 
remove you. Your future is in your own hands. 
You have had no leave for twelve months. Go 
ashore now with the other special leave men. Your 
pay has been stopped, and no money is due to you. 
Here is a sovereign, I trust you not to misspend it. 
You know as well as I do what you may do, and what 
you may not do. God help you to do the right and 
keep you from wrong !' 

“ The man was completely overcome; he answered 
nothing, of course, but saluted and was marched 
forward again.*' 

THE NAME "MARY." 

In his monthly article entitled “ The Heart of 
Things,” which Mr. Henry Leach contributes to 
Chamfers's Journal, the writer has a little essay on 
the name of Ma»y. He thinks the consort of the 
new King did a wise, a discerning, and a suitable 
thing when she chose to be known to the jicoplc as 
Queen Mary. According to Mr. Leach, Mary is 
the most beautiful and expressive of all the names of 
women. Each of the old and well-loved names 
suggests to us a type, gives us some imaginary picture 
of the qualities and the characteristics that should be 
possessed by the woman who lias it. The name Mary, 
he says, stands for a grand, soulful depth, the utmost 
charm of woman. It is a name for some strength, 
but essentially of a pure, woman-like kind. It is the 
name of virtue, of sacrifice, of sympathy, of devotion, 
of motherhood, of domesticity. It is the most 
beautiful name. How rarely does the author 
employ it for his characters, and then only for 
those near to his ideal of the peifeciion of woman¬ 
hood ! 
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LETTER-WRITING. 


M odern language teaching ” for 

June has several articles upon holiday 
courses in various continental towns, also 
upon the Co-operative Holiday Association, and 
mentions that an association lias been founded in 
Paris by Mile. Snnua (43, Kuc Richer) for lustitutrices 
J)ifl(>mres, one of the principal objects of which is to 
introduce well-qualified ladies seeking educational 
posts; the subscription is six francs a year. 

A new movement has been inaugurated in Ger¬ 
many by the foundation of the Bollinger Studienhaus, 
Gottingen, which has an academic inquiry office for 
students of German, a bureau by means of which 
foreigners desiring introductions to German families 
may obtain their desire, and a teaching course. 

A very interesting article in the Kn ur Univrrsitnirc, 
describing the French holiday courses in I hisseldorf, 
warns students of the mistake of going to such 
"colonies” without a previous acquaintance with the 
grammar of the language to be studied. Without 
such a previous acquaintance the larger part of the 
time is directly wasted. 

With regard to information to women teachers 
desiring to study abroad, it is Mins Sandys, 30, East 
Street, St. Helens, Abingdon, who will try to advise 
—not Mrs. Longsdon. 

I'.Xv.lI AXCI or HuMKS. 

A delightful exchange of homes is offered by an 
eminent German journalist who is now living in 
Rome. His daughter, a student in the university 
there, wants to come and live with an English family 
during July and August. Her parents would in 
return receive the Engli.Nh girl cither during the 
summer holidays, or in the winter if preferred. To 
many girls a winter in Rome is such an unattainable 
idea that 1 e\i>cct the only difficulty will be the 
impossibility of arranging for more than one young 
lady, though 1 could possibly arrange for a ho) in 
another Roman family. 

Several interesting requests for mutual help by 
means 6f letters have come to hand this month. An 
Italian lady wishes to rorrespnd with an English 
lady; an Indian aristocrat of seventeen with an 
Oxford or Cambridge student ; and Miss Eereedeh 
El Akl, of the American School, Jcbail, via Beyrouth, 
Lebanon, would like also to exchange letters. 

ESPERANTO. 

The accounts have only just conic to hand of the 
first great Russian Esperanto Congress. Though 
Russians were the first Esjie ran lists, from political 
causes, such as the impossibility of having group, 
meetings, etc., they liavc long ago been outstripp'd 
by other nations. 

. It is, therefore, as showing official relaxation and 
friendliness to Esperanto on the part of the authorities 
that this gathering is notable, in the first place. 
Secondly, it will inevitably cause an immense increase 


of interest in Russia. This has l>een shown already 
by the numerous neWN|iaper articles, and by the fact 
that in the enumeration of the members of the 
I niversala Esperanto Association (business, tourists, 
etc.), Russia now ranks higher than Great Brilajn. 
l)r. Zamonhof was present. The meeting was held 
in the Gorodskaja Duma, more than eight hundred 
prsons attending, several imprtant Government 
officials being amongst them, and it was announced 
that the eighth International Congress would be 
invited to assemble in Warsaw. 

The Esprantu gathering at the White City on 
June nth was a great success. All day long the 
Sprls (Tub was frequented by friends from a 
distance. Plymouth sent a contingent, and even 
from Scotland and Wales they came. Thu concert 
in the evening was crowded, one of the members of 
the Japnesc Embassy making a speech in Esperanto. 

The general meeting of this British Kspranto 
Association took place on Monday. Full accounts 
of the meetings will be given in the July British 
Bsfcrantisf (133, High Holhorn). 

T he long-expected Kal>e dictionary is’ now pub¬ 
lished (price 4s.), and is as valuable as it promised 
to be. Now and again in the explanations a word is 
made use of that is not to be found in the dictionary 
—for instance, “ Briko: Bakita pco dc argilo de 
rcgula formo (ortangula paralelcpipdo), usata por la 
masonado.” The unscientific will not know what an 
" ortangula ” means, and one looks in vain under 
" O.” By-and-by we ma\ bop to have illustrations 
after the fashion of the famous Larousse, for descrip¬ 
tions of natural objects are often difficult to give by 
words alone. Meanwhile Kabe’s vortaro is a treasure 
no Rsprantisl should be without if it can be helped. 

.Two great events will shortly happn, and at both 
it is hopd that Esprantists will help by their 
presence. 

There is to be a special Espranto week in 
Biussels during the Exhibition, from the 20th to 26th 
July, and the Abbe Richardson, Institut St. Louis, 
Brussels, will gladly give information as to cost of 
lodging, etc. It will be a cheap and enjoyable holi¬ 
day, for the return ticket via Ostend is under 30s. 
Many of those going intend to travel further, to the 
Universala Espranto Congress, at Augsburg. 

But the great event is, of course, the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Espranto Congress at Washington, U.S.A. 
It is a great trouble that the journey costs are sc 
large, lor it will prevent the Congress being as repre¬ 
sentative as usual. Delegates from thirteen countries 
have signified their intention to be present, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Zamenbof will leave Bremen 1:1 the Georgt 
Washington , touching Southampton August 3rd. 

Intending pssengers should send to Cook’s, Lud- 
gate Circus, at once, as very few second-class cabins 
are left. Possibly a small excursion party will go 
down to Southampton on that day. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


yune I.—The Term Nova, with the mrmbers of Captain 
Scott'* Antarctic Expedition, left the West India Docks for the 


first part of the voyage ... The Lord Chief Justice gave evi¬ 
dence before the Divorce Commission ... A message of con¬ 
gratulation was sent by the Canadian to the South African 
Government .. The Union Cabinet decided to release Diniiulu, 
who will be given a farm near Nylstroom and an allowance of 
^500 a year during good behaviour ... The Cretan Executive 
Committee addressed to the Consuls of the Protecting Powers a 
Note declaring that Crete cannot live without Greek institutions 
... A Blue book wa* issued giving a report of the Dominion* 
Department of the Colonial Other. 

June 2.—The King received in audience at Marlborough 
House the Ambassadors of the United States, Italy, and 


Norway . . Commander Peary was presented to the King ... 
Mr. C. S. Rolls flew across the Channel, from Dover to Calais 


and back, without alighting in France; the whole journey was 
completed in ninety minutes ... An expedition of British orni¬ 
thologists discovered a tribe of pygmy people, the average height 
of whom is 4ft. 3in„ in the mountains of Dutch New Guinea ... 
At the annual meeting of the Society for the State Registration 
of Trained Nurses, a resolution directing attention to the injury 
done to reputable nurses by l»ogu* nursing and massage homes 
was carried ... The South Australian Ministry was defeated 
upon the opening of Parliament and a labour Ministry formed 
under Mr. Vermn .. The Hungarian Election resulted in a 
majority of at least one hundred for the Government. 

June 3.—The King celebrated his forty-fiflh birthday. The 
* 1 £ing conferred the dignity of a Lady of the Order of the Garter 
«on the Queen ... At a sitting of the Annual Conference of 
Educatiou Committees held iu London, the co-operation 
between local education committees and labour exchanges was 
advocated ... A new association, under the title of the British 
Institute of Wool Buyers was instituted at Bradford ... The 


Duma voted urgency for the Finnish Bill, which was defended 
by M Stolypin .. The Emperor Francis Jiscph visited Herze¬ 
govina . . The Emperor William was able to use his right 


govina . . ine Emperor William was able to use his right 
hand again ... A \iolcnt storm broke over Bombay and sank 
many native boat* in the harbour. 

June 4.—The King paid a piivate visit to Mr. Chamberlain 
. . Lord Sclborne arrived in England from South Africa .. 
The Postmen’s Federation met in Glasgow .. The United 
States Railway Bill was passed by the American Senate ... The 
bronze wreath offered by the King of Roumania was deposited 
on the pedestal of the statue of the Tsar Alexander II., which 
stands in front of the Bulgarian Sobranyc ... Dr. Cliarcot 
arrived in France after an absence of eighteen mouths during 
which he has lxxn engaged in the exploration of the Antarctic 
continent ... A monument to the poet, Fransoi-. Cuppce, was 
unveiled in Pari* ... The Nanking Exhibition was opened by 
the Viceroy ... The Supreme Court of South Africa wa*. opened 
at Bloemfontein ; I«or«i de Villiera, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, presided. 


June 6.—The King inspected the 138 Bluejackets of the 
Excellent who drew the gun-carriage at King Edward's 


funeral ... Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt lunched with the King 
and Queen at Marlborough House ... Mr. Roosevelt was enter¬ 
tained by the British journalists in l,ondon .. A Woman’s 
Congress was opened at the Japan-British Exhibition by Sir 
George Reid, High Commissioner for Australia ... The German 
Colonial Secretary, Herr Dernburg, resigned . The North 
Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration Tiibunal held iu fii*. sitting at 
.The Hague ... The seventh Congress of the International 
Federation of M wter Cotton Spinners and Manufacturer*' 
, Association was opened in Bnuwls. 

June 7.—A serious earthquake shock occurred in Italy cast of 
Naples ; houses fell and some people were killed. An earth- 

S nake shock was also fell near lake Geneva in Switzerland ... 

. serious rising occurred at Yucatan ... M. Brissor. was elected 
; President of the French Clundicr of Deputies ... Mr. Roosevelt 


arrived in *Oxford, where he received the degree of D.C.L. ... 
Mr. Roosevelt delivered the Romanes Lecture on ** Biological 
Analogies in History.” ... I«ord Milner addressed the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject of “ Our Crown Colonies." 

J une 8.—The Home Secretary held a conference at the Home 
ice with representatives of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain or. the subject of the use of rescue apparatus in mines ... 
Mr. Walter J-nng spoke in London on the constitutional crisis ... 
At the Woman’s Congress “A University Standard in Home 
Science” was advocated ... The Nationalists in the Duma 
having carried a motion guillotining the debate on the crucial 
clauses of the Finnish Hill, the Opposition withdrew from the 
Duma ... The Budget Committee of the Lower House of the 
Prussian Diet adopted the Governor's proposals for an increase 
in the Civil list ... Some 2.300 men employed by the Northern 
Tramway Company of Paris came out on strike. 

June 9.—The King receive*I addresses from the City Corpora¬ 
tion. the London County Council, and the Royal Society at 
St. James's Palace ... M. Briand, the Premier, read a Male- 
meui of the Government’s intended policy to the Deputies in 
the French Chamber ... Herr von B-tlimann-ilollweg stated 
in the Prussian Diet that as soon as he had received the Latin 
text of the Pope's Encyclical he would make an, official protest 
against the injurious effects of its publication. 

June 10.—The Right Hon. Sir Charles IJardinge was nomi¬ 
nated as successor to Ix>rd Minto as Viceroy of India ... The 
London Gaulle contained a list of the appointments to the 
King’a household . . Mr. Ro«*sevelt and family left for New 
York ... At the suggestion of the Secretary lor the Colonies, a 
committee was formed to represent the Colonial Office und the 
Natural History Museum in order to Rtop the indiscriminate 
slaughter of plumage birds now rife in parts of the British 
Empire ... '1 he second and third readings of the Finnish Bill 
were passed in the Duma amidst great confusion ... The Power* 
in a Note uphold the rights of the Moslems in Crete ... Com¬ 
mander Peary was entertained at a farewell banquet by the 
Pilgrims Club in London. 

June 11.—The Duke of Devonshire was installed as Chan¬ 
cellor of the Leeds University ... Wardani's appeal was re¬ 
jected by the Court of Cassation in Egypt ... The submarine 
r/urioie was towed into Calais Harbour, and seven dead 
bodies of the crew and officers removed from the vessel ... The 
trial of thf three officials of the American Sugar Trust was 
brought to 1 conclusion at New York. Mr. Heike was found 
guilty on one count, and Mr. Gerbracht on six. 

June 13.—The British Ambassador in Washington was 
authorised to sign the 11 Pecuniary Claims" Agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States which includes claims 
dating back before 1812 and since 1853 to the present lime .. 
The offices of the Montreal Herald wcie destroyed by fire ; 
forty men and girls were killed an/1 seventy or eighty injured ... 
Sixty persons were struck by lightning in a violent storm near 
Berlin, six being killed instantly. 

June 14.—It was officially announced that the Duke of 
•'onnaught will go to South Africa to open the first Union 
Parliament ... The World Missionary Conference was opened 
in Edinburgh ... The North-German Gaulle published the 
Prussian Note to the Vatican concerning the recent Encyclical 
and the reply of the Curia ... General Botha made a dec la rut bn 
of his policy at Pretoria; he hoped for the formation of a great 

C y with broad views which would become the South African 
ional Party ... An Amended Railway Bill wag reported 
from the United Conference Committee ol both Houses of the 
United States Congress ... Serious lots of life and much 
damage to property was caused in Germany by the sudden rising 
of the River Ahr ... There were floods in Upper Bavaria, and 
Ober-Ammergau became temporarily isolated. 

June 15.—I-ord Wolverhampton resigned the office of Lord 
President of the Council owing to bad health The annual 
council of .he Woman's Liberal Federation in London dis¬ 
cussed lady McLaren'* “Woman’s Charter,” but declined tc 
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aut it on their agenda ... Mr. Neville Forbe* was appointed to 
:hc Readership in Russian at Oxford University ... The 
Spanish Cortes was opened by King Alfonso. 

June 16.—The Emperor William Ixxaiuc indisposed, suffer¬ 
ing from a swelling on the right knee ... The l'arly leaders met 
rod decided on holding a conference on the Veto of ihc House 
af Lords Question ... Sir Edward Grey's statement in the House 
of Commons on Crete produced a good impression in Paris ... 
A disastrous• cloud-burst occurred in Hungary; about two 
hundred and sixty persons were killed ... Shocks of earthquake 
were felt in Southern Spain and in Italy. 

June 17.—The conference between the Parly leaders on the 
Veto Question opened in the Prime Minister’s room in the 
Howe of Commons... The bill to admit Arizona and New 
Mexico to the Union pawed the United Stales Senate ... At a 
meeting of the Scllmmc Society in Ixmdon Mr. James buckland 


the Veto Resolutions passed hy the House of Commons on the 
mandate of the people ... The Armv Pageant was opened in the 
grounds of Fulham Palace .. Ou the eve of the special session 
of the New York Legislature Govern*w Hughes vetoed appro¬ 
priations amounting to over ,£940,000 intended to lienefit 
member* of the legislature whose voles were wanted by the 
•• bosses ” against tlx.* Governor's “ primary " election measure 
...The United State* llou*c of Representatives passed a 
resolution providing for the apix-inlim-nt by the President of a 
Commi-tdou of five Americans to confer with foreign Govern¬ 
ments on the subject of world-wide peace. 

June 21.—The Prime Minister received two deputations on 
the subject of Woman's Suffrage, one for and one against it ... 
The International Congress of Clumbers of Commerce was 
opened in London ; the President of the Hoard of Trade wel¬ 
comed the delegates on lielulf of the Government. 



The Demonstration of the Suffragettes on June x8th. 


The ladies in this section of the procession carried wands tipped with broad-arrows to represent conviclioas of Suffragettes. 


spoke on the need for legislation to reduce the traffic in feathers 
and the destruction of rare and hcantilul birds. 

June 18.—The President of the Roan' of Agriculture and 
Fisheries appointed a Committee to advise his Hoard on 
scientific questions bearing on the improvement of agriculture 
... A great demonstration in favour of Woman’s Suffrage took 
place in London ; n procession of ten thousand women walked 
from the Victoria Embankment to the Albert Ilall ... Mr. 
Roosevelt arrived at New York, where he received a most 
enthusiastic welcome ... A serious railway accident occurred in 
France near Versailles ; eighteen persons were killed and thirty 
injured. 

June 20.—General Sir Inn Hamilton was appointed to be 
General-in-Chief in the Mediterranean and Inspector-General of 
the Oversea Forces ... The Labour Party in the House of 
Commons held a meeting to protest against any weakening of 


]unc 22 —A Isndon Gaulle Extraordinary announced thal 
the King lias ordered letters Patent to 1 « i«ssed creating the 
1 hike of Cornwall Prince of Wales ... The International Con¬ 
gress of the Chambers of Commerce discussed postal unions anc 
commercial arbitration ... An “At Home” was given 11 
lomdon to welcome M. Tchaykovsky on his return from Kussu 
... The four protecting Powers agreed each to semi a scconc 
vessel to Cretan waters ... The Hutch Chamber passed the RH 
for the expropriation by the State of private estates in Jaw -• 
The King ami Queen of Hulgana arrived in 1 am on a Statt 
visit ... The Natal Political Conference adopted a programmi 
closely resembling tliat of the Unionists ... The Ainera 1 of thj 
victim f the disaster to the 1* reach submarine .^h 
place at Calais .. The Postal Savings Hank Hill passed th< 

United Stales Senate. . The 

June 2V -A long list of birthday honour issued ... The 
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v co iclnding session of the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce took place in I.ondon, and of the World’s Mis¬ 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh ... The Bill providing for the 
* publicity of campaign funds passed the American Seuatc .. An 
international conference for the unification of the law of bills of 
exchange was oj Mined at the Hague. • 

June 24.—At Westminster Abbey the Kcv. Edward I h 
Hicks was consecrated Bidiop of Lincoln ... A pm|Misal to 
abolish decorations was debated in the French Chamber ... 
Seventy-two Spanish prelates addressed a protest to the I’remier 
against the Governments curtailment of religious orders. The* 
Premier laid the Government had no intention of retreating from 
its position .. The* airship /6//V■//*/ VII. made two successful 
flights from Dusscldorf over the Rhenish distric', carrying 
twenty or thiity passengers each time. 

June 26.—The first regular session of the Sixty-first United 
States Congress dosed on Saturday .. The Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment was opened by the Emperor ... The Italian Clumber 
voted a grant of ,£400,000 for the creation of a fleet of military 
dirigible balloons ... Two persons were killed and twenty 
injured at Leeds by the InirMing of a mortar at a pit. 

June 27*.—Sir A. Nkolxm, British Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg,* was appointed to succeed Sir' C. Ilardinge a> 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ... General 
Hint was re-elected President of Mexico by an overwhelming 
majority ... The Council of the Russian Empire passed the 
Finnish Bill in the form in which it was sent up from the 
Duma. 

June 28.—The King and Queen received at Marllmrough 
House Sir Richard Solomon, who presented the Queen with a 
gift of diamonds which it had been intended to offer her on the 
opening of the South African Parliament ... The Roman Catholic 
•CcthournJ at \Vestminste r was consecrated ... A statue of Cecil 


Rhodes was unveiled in Caj>e Town ... Baron 'von Schocn was 
appointed German Ambassador in Paris, in succession to Prince 
Kadolin ... M. Briand secured a vote of confidence in’ the 


Kadolin ... M. Briand secured a vote of confidence in' the 
French Chamber by 403 voles to no ... A conference for the 
'Defence of Nationalities and Subject Races was opened in 
London. 


June 29.—A special conference of the Miners' Federation 
was held in London at which a resolution wax unanimously 
passed to resist any amendment to the Mines Regulation Act of 
1908 not sanctioned by the Miners' Federation ... The French 
Budget for 1910-11 showed a surplus of ,£6,000 ; no loan will 
be required ... At the Kiel Regatta the Emperor's yacht 
AItteor won the first prixe. 

June 30.—The Transvaal Mining Commission issued its 
report ... The French Electoral Reform Bill was .'aid 00 the 
table by M. Briand. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 

June 20.—Polling took place at Hartlepool to fill the 


vacancy caused by (lie unsealing on petition of Sir C. Fumes 
Result :— 


Mr. Stephen Furness (I,) 
Mr. Howard Grit ten (C) 


6.159 

5.99J 


Liberal majority ... 166 

June 30.--Polling took place at East Dorset to fill the 
icancy caused by the unseating of Captain Guest, 
esnll:— 


Major Gnot (I,.) 

Colonel Nicholson (C.)... 


6,967 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

June 8.—Both Houses of Parliament reassembled ... Lord 
Rosebery announced the postponement of his Reform Resolu¬ 
tions. ]>ord Crewe stale*I that the Government Veto Resolu- 
lions would not be proposed until those introduced by i.ord 
Rosebery were dispo-rd of. 

June 13.—The Command in the Mediterranean : Lord 
Kitchener’s resignation. 

June 14.- The Queoo Mother sent a message of thanks to 
the Home for its expression of condolence 
June 15.—A Regency considered. 

June 16.— Bills advanced 

June 20.—The duties of the Comniander-in-Chicf in the 
Mediterranean were discussed. 

June 28.—The Police (Weekly Rest Day) Bill passed through 
Committee. 

Houiv of Commons. 

J une 8.—Nary Votes agreed to in a short sitting, 
une 9.— Police Superannuation (Scotland) Bill and Norwich 
Charities Bill. 

i une 13.— FjisI Dorset election discussed . An important 
ate on Egypt, in which Mr. Balfour and Sir E. Grey look 

l«n. 

June 14.— Reception of Royal message* .. A Woman[s 
Suffrage Bill was introduced and read n first lime ... The CepVtis 
Bills foe Great Britain and Ireland were read a second time, 
and the Commii’.oe singe of 4 hv Con ol'datvd Fund Bill (No. a). 

June 15.—A Select Committee was appointed to consider 
the Civil List anil the introduction of a Regency Bill ... The 
Consolidated Fund Bill (No. 2) was read a third lime ... The 
question of Crete was raised ; Sir E Grey replied. 

June 16.—Civil Service Estimates in Committee s the 
necessity of more ins]>cclors of mines discussed ; Mr. Churchill 
stated the intentions of the Home Office 011 the subject. 

June 17.—Supply : Vole for the T.ocal Government Board. 
June 20.—Supply x the Civil Services. 

June 22.—The Report of the Vote on Account agreed to. 
June 23.--The Post Office Vole agreed to; the Postmaster- 
General made his annual statement. 1 

June 24. —'The Small Holdings Bill and the Census Bill 
passed through Committee. 

i une 27.—Supply s Vote on Army E-timatcs agreed to. 
une 28.—The Prime Minister obtained lease to introduce 
the Accession Declaration Bill by 383 votes to 42. 

f ane 29. —Su|»ply : Colonial Office Vote agreed to. 
une 30.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his Budget 
statement, which showed a small estimated surplus. 

OBITUARY. 

Jane I.—Sir William Gordon, 69 . Sir Francis Seymour 
I laden, 91 ... Dr. Eliaal»clh Black wed I, 89 r -- 


June 2.—I-ord Chelsea, 7. 

June 3.—Herr Julius Wolff (German poet), 75. 
June 4 —Mr. Edward Jenkins (author of “Ginx’s 

¥ a%«• • rt»lf / 1 •• .1 . • .t 


Liberal majority 


June 4 —Mr. Edward Jenkins (author of '* Ginx’s Baby, 1 *etc.), 
71 ... Miss Miranda Hill (philanthropist). 

June 6.—General Sir William Butler, 71 ... Professor Gold- 
win Smith, 85. 

June 9.—Sir George Newnex, 59. 

June 13.—Sir K. Kyffin Thomas (newspaper proprietor, 
South Australia), 59 ... Mr. Hermann Ycxih (actoi), 81. 

June 18.—Mr. C. S. Paikcr, 80. 

June 19.—Mr. Henry Neville (actoi), 73. 

June 21.—Rev. Dr. IL Grattan Guinness, D.D., 75 . Princes 
Feodora of Schleswig-Holstein, 36. 

i une 2*.— Sir Alexander Rons, K.C.B., 70 
une 28.—Bishop <ioc, U.U. (of Melbourne), 78. 

June 29.—The Due d'Alen^on, 65. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, August lit, 1910. 

The Session dosed with a warm 
Tho discussion over the proposed 

Royal Declaration, alteration in the King’s I Jeclaralion 

as to the staunchness of his 
Protestant faith. “ Much cry and little wool, as the 
I lovil said when he sheared the pig,” may be inscribed 
over these profitless debates. The only logical course, 
would have been to drop the Declaration altogether, 
but as this c annot be done without an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment amending the Act of Settlement, it is not 
surprising that Ministers recoiled from that alterna¬ 
tive. Liverpool Orangemen have joined their voices 
to those, of their brethren in Pelf.ist in a denim i 
that the King shall not be released by a single 
syllable from the statutory insult which he is com- 
iielled to level against the Papists. It is nothing 
to them that the King loathes the Dec laration. So 
much the more reason for forcing it upon him. Su|»- 
posing the King were to vary the words of the: 
Declaration, omitting by his own initiative the 
offensive words, who could bring him to task? It 
can hardly be seriously contended that the omission 
of words that both parties in the State agree ought to 
be omitted'would invalidate the King’s title to the 
Throne? Is it unthinkable that King George, who 
has a conscience and a heart and who is not devoid 
of sailor-like audacity, might have adopted some such 
course ? 

The proposal that the King shall 
jj, e declare himself a memlier of the 

. New Declaration. Protestant Reformed Church as 

by law established in England has 
been exposed to a cross-fire of criticisms. Ultra 
Protestants pointed out that the most subtle and 
' dangerous enemies of the Protestant faith arc to lie 
found not merely among the members, but among the 
clergy of the Church as by law established. Scotch¬ 
men object to the exclusion of any member of the 


Scotch Kirk as by law established from the Throne 
Nonconformists objected to the provision that the 
King must be a member of the Established Church 
And more than any other, the High Anglicans objects 
to have the Catholic Church of England described at 
a Protestant Reformed Church. All these objection* 
can lie understood. The weakest was the objection o 
the Nonconformists. 1 am a Nonconformist. Bu 
although 1 am not a member of the Episcopal Chord 
of England, as I understand a Church, I am a mem 
her of the Protestant Reformed Church of Eng 
land as by law established. I cannot help myself 
The Church as by law established is simpl; 
the whole nation regarded from an ecclesiastical 
point of view. The clergy of the Church are bouni 
to baptise my children, to marry me, and to bury me 
If 1 do not trouble them to administer the Sacraments 
to me or mine, that in no way deprives me of my full 
rights of membership. The Church by law estab¬ 
lished is not in any sense what I regard as a Chrislhr 
Church, or a Church at all in any religious sense o 
the word. It is simply an ecclesiastical npparatu 
created by the State foi the purpose of dischargin 
certain duties to all the members of the nations. 1 
that sense every Romanist in the land might lake th 
new Declarati n. Hu might wince at the terms Prr 
testant and Reformed, but lie cannot help himseli 
Nolens voUnx he is a member of the Church as b 
law established, and his private objections to th 
adjectives by which it is described do not mattei 
As every Englishman by birth is a taxpayer to th 
State, so every Englishman is born into niombershi 
of the Church by law established. 

So great was the pressure whit 
Only Protestsnts— ^ ie various malcontents were ah 
Nothing Moro. to bring upon the Ministry th 

on July 27th Mr. Asquith accept* 
the formula of the Nonconformists. “ The Protest.11 
Reformed Church as by law established in England 


m 


was abandoned. In its place the King is only to 
declare that lie is a faithful Protestant and will 
uphold and maintain the enactments securing the 
Protestant succession to the best of his power. 
There was a sense of general relief when this sur¬ 
render was announced. The Belfast Orangemen, of 
course, are implacable, and so are their spiritual and 
physical progeny in Toronto and Liverpool. But 
they don’t count for much. There is a curious 


the Defender 
* of 
the Faith. 


By a process of exhaustion it is 
T *'*on° P * becoming clear that the good old 
the Defender Pope in his famous encyclical 

the Faith. letter alx>ul St Charles Borromeo 
was thinking of Henry VIII. 
The Pope’s words were as follows :—. 

In the midst of these error* rose up proud and rebellious men, 
<rumi<rt of the erost of Christ . . . men of earthly sentiments 
whose god is their belly. These, bent not on correcting inorals 
but on denying the dogmas, multiplied Ihc disorders, loosening for 
themselves and for others the bridle of licentiousness, and con- 
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H.M. the King Inspecting the Boy Scouts. 


parallel between the savage alarm of the American 
whites lest the supremacy of the paleface should be 
endangered by the exhibition of pictures showing the 
victory of Johnson and the not less savage dismay of 
the Protestant Alliance, which seems to fear that 
Giant Pope i.< 'coming back again merely because the 
King is no longer required to perpetrate an odious 
piece of incivility upon his (.atholic subjects. These 
fidgets are l>o t rn not o.' the strength of conviction, but 
)f the cowardice of conscious weakness. 


temning the authoritative guidance of the Church to pander to 
the passions of the most corrupt princes ami peoples, with'a 
virtual tyranny overturned its doctrine, constitution, discipline. 

Then, imitating these sinners to whom was addrersed the* 
menace : Woe to you who call roil good and good evil, that tumult 
of rrl>ellion and that perversion of faith and morals they called 
reformation and themselves reformers. Hut, in truth, they were 
corrupters, for, undermining with dimensions and wars the 
forces of Kuropc, they paved the way for the rebellions and the 
apostasy of modern limes. 

The Pope in June explicitly declared that hut 
vituperative epithets did not apply to any of the 
German Princes, least of all to the ancestors 
his very good friend the Kaiser. Last month*' 
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he added to this declaration a solemn assurance 
that .he did not mean the Princes of Orange or 
any of the ancestors of the Queen of the Nether¬ 
lands. Who then remain whose descendants can 
.put on the cap and accept with meekness the 
pontifical description of their forefathers? Clearly 
the Pope must have been referring to Henry VIIL 
If this be sb, it is an odd spectacle that is 
presented us. The Sovereign who sits on the 
throne of Henry VIII. is endeavouring to avoid 
making a declaration that would wound the sensi¬ 
tive hearts of his Roman subjects, while the Pope, 
who sits on the throne of Ix:o X., launches male¬ 
dictions against the man to whom his predecessor 
granted the proud title of Defender of the Faith. 

In the debates on the Naval 
Estimates, Mr. Asquith made a 
speech in which he succeeded 
somewhat unexpectedly in pleas¬ 
ing the German Government and its official Press 
by the complete harmony lictwccn his views and 
their own. His utterances, said the North German 
Gazette, open up the prospect of the public treatment 
of questions which affect the two Powers, etc., etc. 
This has been taken by some sanguine souls in this 
country to mean that the German Government is 
prepared to negotiate for some arrest of the present 
mad competition in armaments. This is a mer * mirage 
of the desert The tortoise is overtaking the hare, 
and above all things it is necessary to keep 
the hare asleep till ihe tortoise is abreast Then 
]>crha|)s an arraugement may be made. Rut what 
kind of an arrangement? On a two-kecls*to-one 
l»asis? Or, as an American writer suggests this 
month, on a thrcc-to-two standard ? It is not so long 
since we were seven to one. All that Mr. Asquith 
could say.was that in 1913 we would have twenty-five 
Dreadnoughts , and that in 1914 Germany might have 
twenty-one. That is hardly a two-to-one standard— • 
nor even a three to two. Of course, wc have a number 
of other shijis, but they are rapidly becoming obsolete, 
and in 1913 wc shall have to face one of the most 
serious problems that have confronted us in the 
whole course of our naval history. Note that the 
King of Italy is reported to have lamented last 
month that a proposal which he submitted to the 
Emperor of Germany for an international agreement 
to limit the size of warships has been rejected. This 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s idea also, but it is wholly 
unpractical 



Der 

The Volcano Active. 

Germania: ‘'Children, put up the umbrella; the Roman 
volcano i& again in erupliou.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has hardly ceaset 
Admiral Mahan instructing us as to how wc shouk 
the Navy. ignore our pledges in the adminis 
tration of Egypt when anothe 
famous American, Admiral Malian, kindly volun 
leers to teach John Hull all about his Navy. Ii 
both cases our friendly American mentors were use* 
as Tory cat’s-paws for the purpose of strengthening til 
Unionist attack upon the Liberal Administrator 
Admiral Mahan has, however, somewhat impaired th 
credit which he gained by his book on “ Se 
Power in History” by consenting to succeed M 
Hlatchford as scaremonger to the Daily Mail. It 
not that his action, though well meant, was somewln 
officious—that is a detail—the trouble is that tk 
good Admiral did not take the pains to get up h 
facts. To attack the British “populace” as heir 
one of these “insular democracies” which are I a 
and inefficient in preparation for war, and to suggei 
that the British working man is unwilling to pay fc 
the upkeep of the Navy, is best answered by statin 
one fact The British householder was not full 


The Navy, 
Mr. Asquith 
and 

Germany. 
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enfranchised till 1885. In 1884 the semi-democratic 
Parliament voted ^10,760.000 to the Navy ; in 1910 
the democratic Parliament has just voted ,£4°,603.°oo 
for the same purjiosc. 

East month witnessed a great 
Th® Triumph and notable advance towards the 
Woman’s Suffrage, admission of women to the rights 

and privileges of citizenship. 
After years of more or less discreditable dilly-dallying 
with the subject, the House* of Commons was 
induced to devote two sittings to a full-dress 
d« bate of the subject. The issue was somewhat 
obscured by the fact that the Conciliation llill only 
enfranchised one million women, two-thirds of whom 
would probably vote Tory. The llill assimilated the 
electoral to the municipal register, and, lo the appre¬ 
hensive Liberals, it opened a wide door to the creation 
of Tory votes. Mr. I.loyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill roundly assailed the llill as undemocratic. 
The latter, in his forcible fashion, said that the Hill 
enfranchised a woman if she started life as a 
piostitute, disfranchised her when she became 
an honest woman, and only restored her to the 
register if she divorced or buried her husband. 
Mr. Lloyd (leorge lured the S|X‘»kcr into a ruling 
which he admitted he had no right lo make, as to the 
impossibility of amending the Hill in a democratic 
sense. The Speaker said that the question was one 
for the Chairman of Committees, and that if he were 
Chairman he would like to hear the question discussed 
before giving his decision. And then most illogically 
and improperly, on his own admission, the Speaker 
ruled that the Bill could not be so amended. 1 think 
the Speaker was wrong, and that if the question had 
l»een discussed he would have given his judgment the 
alher way. As it was, his ruling bound no one, but 
it afforded a cover for some false friends to break 
their promises. * Notwithstanding this, the second 
leading was carried by a majority of no in a House . 
of 489, the figures being 299 and 189. As there were 
48 who paired, 536 members voted, 323 for and 213 
against. A projiosal to refer the Hill to a Grand 
Committee instead of sending it to a Committee 
of the whole House was negatived by 320 votes 


to 173. 

Tho 

Cleiwufro 

of 

Parties. 


Never before has any question 
bisected parties in so curious a 
wa»> Half of each Front llench 
v«.ted one way and half the other. 


The following analysis of the votes actually cast, 
ignoring pairs, shows;— 


For Uie Hill. Again*! the Hill. Majority For. Again*! 


T .it>crals. 

l^liour . 

Nuli nita lists ... 

161 

3 * 

2U 

6() 

2 

14 

IOI 

2*1 

6 

1 1 1 

Unionisi* 

212 

87 ... 

7 ** ... 

113 ••• 

136 
* * 

26 


299 

189 

HO 



Among the Liberals, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill committed themselves to woman’s 
suffrage on a democratic, basis. This is usually 
held to mean adult suffrage. This is not the case, 
All that is necessary to democratise the Conciliation 
Hill if to provide that whenever a man and his wife 
arc in occujation of any qualifying tenement, boll: 
names shall ap|»car on the register. This would still be 
household suffrage, only both husband and wife, who 
are the joint heads of the household, would be entered 
on the register. If husband and wife arc one, the 
law should not decide whether it is the man or the 
woman who wields the voting power of that one. I AM 
them both vote 1 

The debate was good, the division 
Tha was better, but best of all is the 

Most Hopeful sijm. stimulus which has I wen given 

to the anti-Suffrage movement. 
Until the anti-Suffragists took the field in earnest it 
was necessary to indulge in militant tactics, for the 
same reason that in Spain it is necessary to goad the 
bull to charge the matador. Now that the noble 
animal is aroused the end is in sight. A multitude ol 
Ixirds and M.IVs, with a few women to keep them in 
countenance, have issued an appeal for a £ 100,00c 
campaign fund, and I most sincerely ho|>e they will 
get it. For this reason. Despite the utmost efforts 
of the Suffragettes and Suffragists, there is a dense 
mass of feminity in this country which is as yet indif¬ 
ferent. The militant tactics roused a good many, but 
some were roused into opposition. Nothing will rouse 
the mass of non-jiolitical women into action so surely 
as the speeches and the agitation of the anti-Suffragists. 
Women will stand a good deal, but the laboured 
demonstration that physiologically they are unfit to 
form an opinion on how their own children should be 
educated, and physically unable to make a cross on a 
ballot paper, is too much. Nothing in the world 
will make a woman so keen to vote as the sujier- 
cilious s|>ceches of the men who maintain the intrinsic, 
hereditary, ineradicable inferiority of woman to man 
in all things pertaining to the exercise of the rights of 
citizenship. A woman will stand being classed by the 
law with criminals, idiots and minors, but when her 
own husband, brother or son undertakes to justify and 
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defend such a classification, we may look out for 
squalls. “ Women are c heap 1o : day ” should be 
written tip over every anti-Suffragist platform. Very 
cheap indeed, judging from some specimen anti- 
SuffnigisLs. But the employment of .£100,000 in 
cheapening them all over the country is just the 
one thing necessary to make the success of woman's 
suffrage a certainty. 

The proper course to be taken 
The Logic by all friends of woman’s suffrage 
Anti-SuffrnK0. } s to ^Iconic every anli-Suffrugist 

demonstration, and to move a 
rider to the anti-Suffragist resolution, This rider 
night run something like this: • 

A ml where*». it Jim liron cimdukiv.ly •Imioustrakd that 
noiiimi is phys ctlly weaker, inlrllcrlunlly iiifi-iior. amt morally 
i-ss 11 n-,1 worthy than nia 1, on whom she is ixamoinimlly «lcj«.-n- 
lent, this meeting calls njmn the [nipt-rial P.irlluncnl i«» pass a 
aw tonkin. ’ mat offence lainishalilr hy fine amt 

mprisonmcnl for nnv w< man to ih-wrt lici licurth nn«l In mu- for 
In: purpose of taking |>a t in tlic promslings of any |*olituul 
af.i«'iK*, Society, or Aw»'ialinii, ami that mhIi penally shall Im 
louNutl in tin* ease of any woman who appears on ihe platform 
n attends a meeting of the Aliti-Sulliage .VvMxiaikm. 

Hie latter clause could be varied, altbougb it is 
ibviously just and logical as it stands. Women who 


are self-confessed idiots in |>olitical matters have'nolj 
excuse for dabbling in anti-Suffrage politics. Such a* 
rider would show up I letter (ban nnylliiug else the f 
egregious absurdity of urging women to do all the 
dirty work of politics while refusing to allow them 
the ladylike occu|mtion of making a cross in secret 
on a ballot pajicr. 

“When His Majesty came to the 

_ _ throne one of the first wishes he 

rrison nerorm. 

was pleased to express was that at 
a time when all hearts were stirred 
and when everyone felt anxious to lay aside old con- . 
troversies, the prison imputation should not stand 
outside the movement in the national mind.” So the 
Home Secretary, instead of opening the prison doors 
ami telling tl.e gaol birds tolly away.de* idol to make r *. 
a general pro rata re*luction ol sentenres over the •* 
whole area of prison population. At a stroke he ... 
reduced the time living served by 11.000 prisoners . 
by 500 years • an average remission of sixteen.'; 
and a half days* imprisonment |*:r head. But * 
this was a mere beginning. Mr. Churchill fortu- 
nately lias been in prison himself. Would that. t 



1 limit rttioni Stream. 


Politicians at Play. 

Mr. Anquith nnd a larg- number of Mcmlicrs of Parliament visited the resilience of Mr. C. S. Ilcnrv, M.P.. 
a match between Mcmlicra of Parliament ami the Staff of the House of Commons. Mrs. Asquith is seated • 
right. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., h on Mr. Asquith’s right. 
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The Horrors of Peace. 

(Showing Ihr restraining effect which the Conference has 
produced upon ordinary l'arly politics.) 

•The Fighting Politician: •• We ain’t Ntc one another, 
ud wc can't scream ; and it’s going to be like this all the 
holidays. Might a* well be a pair of love-birds 1 '• 

every magistrate, judge, and Home Office offi¬ 
cial could enjoy the same experience! He lias 
framed a series of reforms which show that 
he has a feeling heart as well as an understanding 
head. His reforms have the following ends in view : 
(i) To keep people out of prison, (2) to prevent them 
returning to it, (3) to humanise them when they arc 
in it instead of stupefying and brutalising them. 
Benjamin Waugh, when he wrote his “ Gaol Cradle, 
and Who Rocks It,” would have rejoiced if he could 
have seen afar off Mr. Churchill's proposal to abolish 
Jdvenilc imprisonment, for that is what it comes to. 
No youth between sixteen and twenty-one is to be 
•erit to gaol for less than one month. For gaol there 
b substituted a system of severe disciplinary drill 
iffhich will be punitive without subjecting them to 
prison taint. The Borstal system is to be extended 
tod made more flexible. At the other end the ticket- 
p-leave system of police espionage is to be abolished 
pot and branch, and in its place a greater effort is 
be made to provide opportunities for a released 
ftsoner to-tarn an honest livelihood. 


The heroism of the Suffragettes 

and of the passive resisters has 
Political Offender.. extorted from Mr . Churchill the 

following concessions to persons 
who were sent to prison for offences which did not 
contain any element of moral turpitude—an ingenious 
phrase capable of much definition and explanation. 
All such persons who are sent to gaol because they 
desire to redress unjust laws are in future to be treated 
as well-meaning citizens whom the State is reluc¬ 
tantly compelled to deprive temporarily of their 
liberty. They are to be allowed to wear their own 
clothes and buy their own food ; they arc neither to 
be shaved nor bathed compulsorily, and they are to be 
allowed to talk with their fellow-prisoners when they 
take their morning and afternoon exercise. This 
is good; but Mr. Churchill should go further. 
Well - deserving prisoners of this class should 
he allowed to receive newspapers, letters and 
books from the outside. Also they ought not to be 
restricted to the criminal's allowance of visits, and, 
further,* they should be allowed to furnish their own 
cells. I had all these privileges when I was a well¬ 
deserving prisoner. Mr. Churchill might do worse 
than level up his new rules to the standard of my cell 
in Holloway at Christmas, 1885. Passive rcsisters 
and woman Suffragists are, as a matter of course, 
said Mr. Churchill, to have the advantages of the new 
rules. Good ! Our gratitude to those well-deserving 
ones could not possibly be more appropriately ex¬ 
pressed. 


Lectures and concerts are to be 
given to the prisoners. Miss 
Othar Changes. Q^ ar i 0 tte Smith Rossie, in a 

recent number of the World* 
Work , has given an encouraging account of what 
has been done in prison reform for women in 
Glasgow. In the new model prison, she tells us, every 
woman prisoner has a looking-glass, a form of mural 
decoration of the cell more popular than any 


pictures:— 

Every kiwi of industry is taught that is possible—‘first-class 
laundry work, and the “ getting up ” of fine linen—contracts 
being taken from the chief hotels, and the long lines of the 
laundry hung with the beautifully • ironed and JtarcheU 
blancheru. Professional cooks are hired to give instruction 
in the making of dishes, and special stoves are brought into 
the prison chapel, where the demonstration takes place. 

Mr. Winston Churchill also proposes to give prisoners 
time in which to find the money with which to pay 
their fines. Last year 90,000 persons were sent to 
prison “in default of payment.” Probably half ol 
these would never have crossed the prison doorstep 
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if they had been allowed, say, a week’s credit by the 
magistrate. The great object of the police may l>e 
to get criminals into gaol; the great object*of ihe 
reformer is to check the manufacture of criminals by 
preventing the incarceration of citizens who can 
safely be left at large. Another abuse not yet 
assailed by the Home Secretary is the cruel hard¬ 
ship of the present system of administering bail* 
Thousands of innocent persons arc subjected every 
year to the quite unnecessary disgrace of being 
locked up for hours, sometimes for a night, and often 
for whole weeks, because of the difficulty placed in 
the way of finding bail. This ought not to lie. 

On the Fourth of Ju’y, the anni- 
***• versary of American lmImpendence, 

Busso-jRpaneM and Japan signed a treaty 

which may be regarded as the 
most serious rebuff American diplomacy has sus¬ 
tained since the Stars and Strips Inrgan to make the 
tour of the world. There is nothing in the treaty 
aimed at America ; but it is admittedly the 
diplomatic rejoinder of the two Powers who share 
Manchuria between them to the somewhat pre¬ 
cipitate plunge of Mr. Secretary Knox into 
Manchurian politics. The treaty in substance is 
as follows:— 


(a) The contracting parlic* begin by declaring that their 
object is the consolidation of pence in Ihe Far Ka* 4 . 

(1) To this end they arc to assist each other in the develop¬ 
ment of their respective railway systems, and will .'i»Luii from 
all prejudicial competition. 

(2) “ Each of the I ‘ / contracting partus undertakes to 
maintain ami respect ill* r lotus quo in Manchmia, resulting from 
all the treaties, conventions, and other arrangements included 
up to this date, either let ween Russian and Japan, or between 
these two Powers and China.” 

(3) “In the event of anything arising of a nature to threaten 
the status quo mentioned alxive, the two high contracting parties 
shall enter each lime into communication with each oilier with 
a view to coming to an understanding as to the measures they 
may think it necessary to take for the maintenance ol the sakl 
r talus quo ." 9 

Hands clasped between Russia and Japan mean 
“hands off” to other Powers,especially to the United 
States. 

The immediate result of the signa- 
Its Effect turc of the treaty was that the 

Balance of Power. Chinese Government, which had 

been somewhat inversely obstiuc- 
tive in fulfilling her treaty obligations on the Sungari 
river, gave way at once and accepted the Russian 
terms. Mr. Secretary Knox also precipitately aban¬ 
doned the position which he had taken up in opi>osi- 
tion to Russian views as to the taxation of American 
citizens at Harbin. But the most serious efiect of 
the establishment of the Russo-Japanese entente has 


been to double the effective strength of Russia in the 
Near East. This is to the good, and entirely to the 
good. Since the Russo-Japanese war there has been 
no longer a Euroj>e. Now with the restoration of 
the Russian factor there begins to Ins a Europe once 
more. The treaty will, it is said, soon be followed 
by an alliance. In that case M. Isvolsky’s response 
to M. d’Achrenthal’s annexation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina will be so decisive that we are not 
likely to hear very soon of another German ultimatum 
to Russia. If Russia could only go on now to 
make peace with her own subjects, her Finns 
and her Poles I But, alas! that seems to be past 
praying for. 

I low completely the revolutionary 

ferment has subsided in Russia 

IBMIB Anllfti • • 

was strikingly attested last month 

by the visit which the Tsar paid to 
Riga—at one time one of the. hotbeds of revolu¬ 
tionary discontent A correspondent, writing to me 
from Riga on July 22, says:— 

The Tsar'* llircc-day vi-it here was a great succis*. There 
was not a nolilirr to U* seen during the whole time, and even the 
police were pretty conspicuous by their ulicence whenever His 
Majesty w;lh about. The Emperor drove a I mill the whole time 
in an open carriage, and once he even passed through the town 
between eleven and twelve at night. Alter the great ceremony 
of unveiling the statue of l’etcr tin* Grual, the Emperor uui/Zuit 
through the town almost to his yacht. 

It may inten-st you to know that the T»ar was looking the 
very picture of health, and gave me the impression of having 
great reserve of physical and mental Micnglh. There was n 
whimsical boyidi look in the face whi. h u.is very pleasant to 
see, and with his fascinating unite he just won all hearts here. 

The Bill 8 u 1 x>rdin;itiiig the liberties and privileges 
of Finland to the Imjxtrial Government was passed 
into law before the Duma adjourned -a bad bit of 
business, the evil fruits of which will not be long 
in making their appearance. Note as the first- 
fruits the revival of the dread of the Norwegians 
that the forward party in Russia will attempt to 
seize their northern icc-frec ports. M. GutchkofT, the 
president of the Duma, has resigned his post in 
order to serve a term of four months in gaol, to 
which he has l>ccn sentenced for his duel with M. 
Uvarcff. Russia has been blessed with two bountiful 
harvests in succession—a fact which docs more to 
secure internal tranquillity than all the measures of 

all the politicians can do to disturb it. Drunkenness, 
however, continues to spread. The revenue from 
vodka last year was .£55,000,000, sufficient to cover 
the whole cost of the army and navy. Russia has 
drunk herself out of her financial difficulties, but at 
what a cost to the manhood and morality of her 
people I What a contrast there is between the con- 
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itantly rising tide of alcoholism in Christian Russia 
and the heroic: efforts which the heathen Chinee is 
making to rid his Empire of the curse of opium ! 

I deeply regret to have to record the 
Dcnth death of Madame Novikoff's only 

conon.” KireolT. surviving brother, General Alex- 

andcr Kireeff, which took place 
at Puvlovsk on Tuesday night, July 26th. General 
Kireeff had the soul of a saint and the hcait of a 
hero. He was one of the most disinterested and 
since re of men. Not less than his younger brother 
Nicholas, whoso heroic death in tho cause of Slavonic 
freedom did more Ilian any single event to hlieiatc 
ihe. Balkans, General Alexander Kireeff devoted 
lis life to the service of his country and his 
□lurch. lie was an enthusiast in the cause 
>f the reunion of Christendom. No ecclesiastic 
in all Russia was more zealous in sup|K>iling 
the OKI Catholic protest against the Pa|wl usur¬ 
pation formulated in the proclamation of the 
Dogma of Infallibility. Like his sister Olga, he was 
1 weariless champion of the cause of the Slavs, and 
although lie nevui look an active part in domestic 
politics, his influence in foreign affairs was often felt 
and always on the side of justice and liberty. I >uring 
the last year of his life —he died at the age of 77 
he suffered from a painful affliction of the eyes which 
reduced him to total blindness. He was attended in 
his last illness by his devoted sister, and he was 
cheered in lii:> dying hours by the news that the 
Em[>eror had unconditionally pardoned his nephew, 
Alexander Novikoff, whose conviction and sentence 
to a year’s imprisonment in the fortress 1 recorded 
in my last numlier. Universal sympathy will lie felt 
for Madame Novikoflj whose devotion to her brother 
was second only, if indeed it was second, to her 
devotion to the cause of the Slavs. 

The Price Last month the price exacted by 

_ of . the lowers of the air from the 
the Conquest 1 , , 

of adventurous mortals who are 


the Air. steadily pushing forward the great 
revolution tli.it finds expression in aerial navigation 
hits been high. England paid its blood tax in the 
person ot the' Hon. C. S. Rolls, one of the ablest and 
most cautious of airmen. At the Bournemouth 
meeting the tailpiece of his aeioplane went wrong as 
he was attempting to land in a high wind. The 
acciih m occurred wh .11 he was only fifty feet above 
the ground. Wlwn the tail plane and the rudder 
gave way the aeroplnye executed a kind of 
somenault in the air and crashed down to 
<arth smashing itself to pieces and cru..hing 
the life out of its gal 1, lit owner. In Germany the 


airship F.rluloch , in Westphalia, blew up in the clouds 
when it was so high up no one could see it. A 
double re|»ort was heard, and then from out of the 
firmament came plunging the ttrbris of the airship and 
the bodies of Herr Krlisloch and his four assistants, 
all of whom were instantly killed. In France a lady 
aeronaut, Madame Kaymonde de l^iroche, was 
smashed at Bcthcny by the collapse of her aeroplane, 
when in her descent she had come within 150 feet of 
the landing place. There were many other casualties, 
but these are the chief. The Zeppelin airship, 
DentsfJilantf, though happily without loss of life, was 
totally wrecked. On the other hand, the Ihitisli 
military airship sailed safely over Ixindon, circling 
St. Raul's dome, to the delight of many spectators. 
Use les.se .js marvel, and soon airships will attract as 
little attention as motor-buses. 

All the great Dominions have 
keen prominently before the 
Australian public lately. The Governor- 

Labour Party. (; cnera [ 0 f Australia opened the 

Parliament of tlu: Commonwealth, at Sydney, on the 
1 si of July, and in the sjieech from the throne the 
labour Party now in power set out the general lines 
of the |xdicy it intends to pursue. It announced 
the issue of Commonwealth notes, a progressive 
land-tax with a .£5,000 exemption limit, and the 
re|>cjl of the Naval Loan Act. It also 
intends to introduce various constitutional amend¬ 
ments enlarging the powers of the Federal 
Government with regard to trusts, monopolies, cor¬ 
porations, etc. These will be submitted to the 
Referendum early in 191 r. There is to be a uniform 
Federal postage rate and various other improve¬ 
ments. The most important jiaragraph in the speech, 
however, is that which declares the necessity for 
encouraging suitable immigrants and promising a 
policy making fertile land available sjieedily in order 
to induce a large number of settlers to try Australia. 
Jf 1 might give a hint to the Australian Immigration 
authorities, I should say, “ Try the United States." 
Nothing would do Australia mote good than the 
arrival in large numbers of the same kind of American 
emigrants as those who are now engaged in opening 
up the Canadian North-West 

The General Election is busily 
The proceeding in South Africa, and 

Elections. although there are many warning* 
as to the danger of the political 
parties being divided along racial lines, the danger is 
probably exaggerated. The only question which 
from this distance, seems to excite much differenct 
of opinion is the extent to which the two languages 



THE WRECK OF THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP " DEUTSCHLAND." 
(i) Passenger* embarking at Diisseldorf; (2) Wrecked near OsnabrUck. 
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latch and English, should be used in the schools. 
Ifeneral Hertzog, Minister of Justice in the Dominion 
fcrliamenl, and author of the educational system in 
» Orange Free State, who is one of the ablest men 
I South Africa, is identified with the j>olicy which, 
}oked at from the point of view of a dispassionate, 
impartial observer, seems to sacrifice the interest of 
ducation to the passion for bilingualism. In 
ie Orange Free State, so far as it has been 
uplained to us by South Africans, the unfortunate 
bildrcn have to learn twice over, once in Dutch and 
rice in English. The result is that they have .»niy 
alf the lime available for education that the children 
ave in the Transvaal and other South African 
olonies. This seems incredible. Nothing could 
e more calculated to make bilingualism uni>opular 
mn an attempt to force it down the throats of the 
eople in this fashion. However, the Orange Free 
tatc has a right to go to the Devil in its own way, 
nice it is a responsible, self-governing colon/, and 
ducation is one of the subjects uj>on which it lias an 
bsolute right to do as it pleases. Outsiders only do 
arm and not good in attempting to interfere in what 
I.strictly an Orange Free State affair. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier last month 
Sir Wilfrid Laurlor started on a two months’ tour 
v the West. through Western Canada, where 

he lias been having not only a 
feat reception, but where he has had his Free Trade 
jrinciples renewed by representations from deputa- 
tons protesting against the injustice of the tariff, 
'he Manitoba grain-growers declare that the tariff is 
etarding the development of the country. Sir Wilfrid 
murier replied that in the tariff British preference 
[Wist stand first and last and for all time. He paid 
high tribute to the Free Trade ]K>licy of the Mother 
'ountry. He declared that he intended to appoint 
bother Tariff Commission, whose object would be to 
;© as far as is justifiable towards the trade policy of 
(ngland, which is the shining example of the world, 
fcltogelher, the Protectionists are in rather a bad way 
i the present moment, and although they are whistling 
keep their courage up, there is no question but 
tide is now running so heavily against them 
t they have little hope of being able to achieve 




If 

[ The American Secretary of State 

is evidently of an adventurous dis- 
Afrio*. position. Having failed in Man¬ 
churia, he has now announced that 
is making a new departure in West Africa. He 
ms intimatwl % his willingness to assist the Liberian 


AmtrloA 

and 

Afrioa. 


Government in placing the Republic on a stable 
basis by taking entire charge of the finances, 
military organisation, agriculture, and boundary 
questions of the country. Of course, the United 
States Government disclaim any aspiration to 
take Liberia; but as Liberia has appealed for help, 
the Americans desire as far as possible to put the 
Liberians in a position to help themselves. It is a 
familiar formula. If we remember aright, Hengist 
and llorsa first came to these shores under similar 
protestations. In return for this benevolent assist, 
ance the United States will establish a coaling station 
on Liberian territory. This phase of American ex¬ 
pansion is legitimate enough, for the Liberian 
Republic is the child of American philanthropy; but 
l do not envy Uncle Sam his task. It will, however, 
be an interesting experience for the Americans to 
have to deal with the negro Republic, nominally in- 
de|»cndcnt and exceedingly swell-beaded. 

Mr. Montagu, the Under Secretary 
Hr. Montagu f or India, introduced the Indian 

Mid 

Mr. Mackarnett. Budget last month in the House 

of Commons, making a long and 
interesting speech, which, at the same time, con¬ 
tributed not a little to the establishment of his own 
|)olitical reputation. Nothing could be better than 
his recognition of the inevitability of unrest in India 
as the result of our administration, and nothing 
could be more sound than his declaration that 
the efforts of the Government ought to be 
directed to “ the separation of legitimate from illegiti¬ 
mate unrest; there must be a sympathetic realisation 
of the good elements in the political movement and 
a stem repression of criminal extravagances.” Unfor¬ 
tunately, Mr. Montagu did not show much sympathetic 
realisation of the good elements in the political 
movement when he proceeded to deal with Mr. 
Mackamess’s pamphlet concerning the prevalence of 
torture in India. The action of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in suppressing Mr. Mackamess’s pamphlet prob¬ 
ably left Mr. Montagu no option but to defend their 
policy by abusing Mr. Mackarness; but if Mr. Mackar- 
ness’s pamphlet had dealt with torture in Russian 
prisons, Mr. Montagu would have been the last 
person in the world who would have attempted to 
justify its suppression. The fact of the matter is 
unfortunately too true ; torture has always prevailed, 
does prevail, and. will prevail in India, not with 
the approval, but under the auspices of the British 
Government This has been officially admitted time 
and again. All that Mr. Mackarness did was to 
string together the evidence as to the existence of 


The Progress of the World. 
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torture, and to call upon the Government to be more 
strenuous in rooting out such inhuman practices from 
its administration of justice. Mr. .Mac kamess, 
instead of being ridiculed by Mr. Montagu, ought to 
be rewarded by the Government for helping them to 
a sympathetic realisation of the good elements in the 
political movement, for there is no better element 
than that which seeks to forbid the application of 
torture to untried prisoners for the purpose of com¬ 
pelling them to give evidence against themselves. 

The great event—from the news- 
Priio Piaht pa|>er j>oint of view—of the Fourth 
»n of July this year was neither the 

first sane and safe celebration ot 
the anniversary of American lndci>endence—only 
28 were killed and 1,785 injured this year—nor the 
signature of the Russo-Japanese Treaty. It was the 
prize fight got up as a matter of commercial specula¬ 
tion by the cinematograph companies between the 
negro Johnson, heavy-weight champion of the world, 
and the heretofore undefeated while bruiser Jeffries, 
who after some years in retirement was brought 
out as 11 the sole hope of the white race.” I Tie 

fight was originully planned for San Francisco, 
but under pressure of commercial and other 
interests the authorities somewhat tardily dis¬ 
covered that it was illegal. The ring was accord¬ 
ingly pitched at Reno, in Nevada, which became for 
the nonce the Mecca of sensation -1 *ving America. 
Never before had the stakes been so heavy or the 
reward of combat even for the vanquished so large. 
Two thousand five hundred sjKfcial trains brought the 
scum of the American world to Reno, and in the Old 
World and the New the newspapers devoted more 
space to the prize fight than they would have spared to 


4^-Qrd a successful revolution, betting was in favour 
A* vhit«* mnn nnrl wrrf: Pi-nerallv rxnrcsspd 


3 g vhitc man, and fears were generally expressed 
iSfir he did not win the negro would be lynched. 


thir11 tie did not win the negro would be lynched. 
Fortunately the officer in command was one who 
made everyone understand that lie would not hesitate 
to shoot, and his constables, with loaded rifles, stood 
on guard over the immense crowd of spectators, who 
had been deprived of revolvers and bottles before 
they were permitted to enter the enclosure. 

Jcflrips and his backers boasted 


The victory confidently of a certain victory. 
Ih* Black Han. Johnson, the negro, who appears 


to have been in every rcs|»cct a 
finer specimen of the human race than his white 
antagonist, was less boastful but not less confident. 
When at last, under a broiling sun, the two stalwart 
giants—both men were over six feet high—stood up 


in the ring, it was speedily discovered that the negit 
was the better man. He simply played with hit 
antagonist, and after nearly knocking out one of hi 
eyes, finished him up with the greatest ease after ai 
hour and a half's fighting. The victory of the blacl 
man was hailed with immense enthusiasm by colours 
men all over the world, and with good cause. Ii 
the Reno ring their champion had at last ha< 
a fair field and no favour, and he had lick* 
the white man hollow. So far as raq 
superiority can l»e gauged by the prize-ring the whiti 
man was demonstrated to be inferior. The negroe 
down South, who had been holding prayer meeting) 
for the success of Johnson, were naturally elatec£ 
but their demonstrations of enthusiasm appear tt 
have been singularly harmless. Not so was th< 
outburst of savagery with which the whites k 
both North and South received the news of thfi 
black man’s victory. The race which had proved it 
incajKicity to defeat the coloured champion in fal 
fight took a dastardly and brutal revenge upon aij; 
negroes they found in the street. When the tale 0 
that day’s doings was made up, it was found tha 
thirteen had been killed and hundreds nioic or lei 
seriously injured to vindicate the insulted dignity 0 
the superior race. . { 

Then followed a curious outburi 

of moral indignation against t 
Th® Sequel. . . 0 , . , 

cinematograph shows, in whose 

tercst the fight had been promote?) 
'Hie Christian Endeavourers, with laudable zeal am 
the loftiest motives, had begun, before the figh 
took place, an agitation against the exhibition of th 
pictures of the battle. If the white man had woij 
tl»cy would have had little chance of gaining’ '.1 
hearing for their well-meant j>etition ; but the momejj 
it was realised that the cinematograph would portra; 
with life-like fidelity the defeat of “ the sole hope p 
the white race,” the dormant conscience of the superic 
race awoke to a sense of the enormity of allowii) 
pictures of a prize fight to be exhibited before 
eyes of the million. Governor after Govemdj 
Mayor after Mayor, declared their abomination 
of such degrading spectacles, and as a resul 
the enterprising cinematograph companies fou» 
themselves deprived of the rich harvest which thtf 
had hoped to reap. Next time these astute men c 
business organise a merry mill in order to sccur 
saleable films they will probably arrange in advanc 
that the white man shall win. There is somethin; 
very contemptible about this ebullition of race pro 
judice. Either the negro is a non-human civntun 
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ftth whom no wliilr man should condescend to fight. 
If he is an antagonist who is entitled to the spoils 
»d the honours of victory. The pictures of the fight 
Jive been prohibited in India and in South Africa, 
ihd their exhibition has been discountenanced in 
London by tin: County Council. The episode is 
lisreputahle to the white race, which has no reason 
o feel its supremacy challenged by so trivial an 
heident as a demonstration that, given even chances, 
i picked black pugilist can once in a way defeat a 
rhite man in the prize-ring. 


The 

Golden Rulo 
In 

Operation. 


The last place in the world wlicie 
anyone would expect to find the 
(iolden Rule in practical o|>era- 
non would l»e in the |»olice*station 
{ a great American city. Cut it is always the 
fnexpcctcd that happens. In the spring all thedis- 
epu table elements in the city of Cleveland conspired 
agetlier to ruin the Chief of Police, Kohler. They 
referred such serious charges against him that he 
tas sus|x*iidcd from ollice by the Mayor’s order, 
/hilc he was on his trial the conspirators used the 
blicc against him and allowed the thieves and thugs 
>. take the city. The prosecution broke down. 
Ibief Constable Kohler was triumphantly acquitted 
od reinstated in office. It was cNjKctcd tint lx* 
ould make a clean sweep of his subordinates who 
ad joined hands with the corrupt criminal class in 
rdcr to “down” their chief. Kohlerisa (iolden Rule 
tan. Therefore lie did not Hindi. Summoning all 
is men, he addiessed them thus:— 

I am stalling )*»»' nil »» i»‘" l'*-d,i). I do rail ran wlul you 
id for or against me. For I hose of you who have worked 
piinst me I liavt only I In* besi of haling, and I want to tliauk 
iOsc who sUmnI hy me. 1 do mil pmjHw lo Ik- nactigi-ful 
", . While this demoralising tiial has ln-cn going on you have 
lowed tin* thieves and lhugs lo lake the cily. Now let u. 
ive an end of that. I in nut and do police- duly and clean up 
10 town. Thai U all 1 a^h of you. Every man will stand on 
is own incut. Tin. Golden Rule, which was attacked m every 
*y, is now applied to every one of you. The Golden Rule is 
»e to stay and will Ik- cxmi-.od stronger than ever. It K up 
( you when I lea* - tin; dcpaiimcnt, and 1 assuic you tliat will 
be for some lime. 

t will be very interesting lo see how- this plan of 
jjadoning the grossest brca*:h of trust on the pan of 
Oblic officers works in practice. 

Mr. Taft, who appeared lo lx: 

U Bcviv-., •?***' ,H * crc ": tc i- 

the Congressional Session in a 
blaze of triumph. Mr. W. Ran- 
Hearst, wjiose personality is steadily becoming 



a more and more powerful factor in American politics, 
thus sums up his estimate of Mr. Taft so far 

Upon Mr. Taft fell the task of quietly carrying to an actual 
accomplishment Mr. Roosevelt's vain promises and vacant 
professions. In doing this Mr. Taft lifts alienated the "male¬ 
factors” and all the agencies, political, personal and.publicist, 
which they control, without having as yet secured the confidence 
of the people. The Roosevelt panic exercised a most baneful 
influence in preventing Tuft from fully carrying out his Tariff 
Reform ideas. Rut, admitting that Mr. Taft did fall short of 
legitimate expectations in his tariff measure, he has not fallen 
short in his Railroad Kate Dill, in his Corporation Tax Hill, 
in his Postal Savings Hank liili, in his Parcels Post Hill, 
in hi*, hill to prevent over-capitalisation, in his income tax 
•dvucary, and m many other valuable |H>pular proposals and 
performances. * * 

I think that Mr. Taft is a most conscientious and earnest ami 
well-meaning man placed in a position of great difficulty which 
he may or may not have the strength lo nmsiei. Mr. Tuft is 
the Louis XVI. of American |*oliiics. Himself an amiable, 
sincere and wcll-iniciitioncd gentleman, lie is paying for the 
omissions and commissions, the noses deficient ics ami the 
al>surditie> of his predecessors. 

The greater ihe popularity of Mr. Taft the less chance 
there is for a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt was received en- 
Mr. Roosevelt's thusiastically on his leliim to 
Return. N cw \ork, hut his first |x>lilicul 
move brought u|K>n him :i some¬ 
what smart rebuff. The New Vork Ugisl.iture was 
discussing a Hill for reforming the law of primaty 
elections. Mr. Roosevelt name out uilli a strong 
ap|ieal in its favour. The immediate result was that 
the Hill was rejected by both Mouses. It may l>e 
Iiossible lo explain this away, but lo observers at a 
distance it does not seem that Mr. Roosevelt is as 
certain to sweep all before him as bis friends assured 
us when he was still in Kuro|»e. The Republican 
j.arty is all at sixes and sevens. Mr. I'inehot, the 
ex-Forester, lias taken the field on behalf of the 
Insurgents. Mr. Pinehot is a friend and confidant 
of Mr. Roosevelt, but he is quite strong enough to 
fight the battle without anybody’s backing. Mr. 
Roosevelt -is receiving everybody, even including 
Democrats, but as yet no one quite knows bow that 
cat is going to jump, probably not even Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. 

'Hie American |xi|>crs have been 

••The Kind of Man crediting Archie, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Hy Father u. M son, with a witticism originally 

used at the expense of Castelar. 
“ You want to know what kind of man my father 
is ?” said Archie—this is the American variant of the 
Castelar legend. “ Well, he is this kind of a man. 
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If he were invited to a wedding he would want to be 
the bride ; if he were invited to a funeral he would 
want to be the corpse.” And the trouble in 1 ondon 
was that he wasn’t the corpse. Another somewhat 
profane story reaches me from a professor in a 
Southern university. It is entitled “ Roosevelt at 
St. Peter’s Gate.” St. Peter sat at the gate of Heaven 
when George Washington arrived and asked for 
admission. “Who may you I*:?” “George 
Washington.” “And who is George Washington, 
and what has he done to justify his admission?” 
George Washington, thus adjured, puts in his 
credentials: “ I was the Father of my country. 
I broke the British yoke and founded the American 
Republic. 1 was first in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of my cotintryu cn.” 
St. Peter replied: “ Pas* in.” Alter him came 
Abraham Lincoln. Again, after the name was 
given^ came the demand for credentials. Lincoln 
replied: “I was President of the United Stales. I 
saved the Union, I emancipated the slave, and died a 
martyr to the cause of Liberty.” St. Peter: “ Pass 
in.” Then came Mr. Roosevelt. “Who may you 
be ? ” “ Theodore Roosevelt.” “ And who is Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, and what has he done?” No answer. 
St. Peter rc|»cats his question • “ Who is Theodore 
Roosevelt, and what has hit done?” And the Colonel 
outside the gate made answer : *' I.ook here, old man, 
just you hurry up and tell the Almighty that'I h :odorc 
Roosevelt is hen:!’’ This parody ol the Koosevcltinn 
methods-is somewhat rude, but il vividly |*»rtrnys 
the American estimate of ibeir boro. 

New York, by dint of constant 

annexation of out l\ing suburbs 
Creator New York. , . . , ... . , . 

and neighbouring cities, is making 

a desperate attempt to dcpiive 
London of her pride of place as the greatest city 
of the world. The following figures will make 
Londoners look up a bit:— 



Lon do v. 

Niw Y«»rk. 

Area . 

74,81(1 ams 

... 200.213 aires. 

Population . 

4 , 75 s ^'7 

• • 4 » 45 °* 9**4 

Revenue . 

jCiS,yM,oco 

... £ 10,838.000 

Debt . 

£109.983,174 

... 123.000.000 

„ per head . 

£23 4 >* 

£*9 

Fire Kngines . 

*.»5 

227 

„ lloisfs. 

327 

l. 4 s l 

Police (Greater Umlon) 

16.900 

y.0/9 

„ per 10,000 ... 

23 

... 21 

„ per 1,000 acres 

3 » 

43 


These figures would seem to show that New York 
is treading close uj»on our heels; hut it is not quite 
so bad as it “eems. We have only to follow New 


York’s example and annex all the territory served b; 
the Metroj>oiitan Police or supplied by the I.ondot 
Water Board and we have ai once a jwpulalion o 
seven millions. 

When The British Empire looks ven 

U an Empire well on the map, but when il i 

not tested by the ordinary- rules i 

does not seem to be much of ar 
Empire. Adam Smith regarded an empire -all tbi 
component parts of which did not contribute to thei 
tommon defence—as a shadowy semblance of ai 
empire: rather than the real thing. But matters an 
still worse when wo are confronted by the impos 
sibility of securing for all the subjects of the Kinf 
equal justice and free transit through all bis dominion! 
beyond the sea. The Indians lesiiling in Canadi 
have preferred a temperate (ictilion to the Govern 
mint asking that the dominion Immigration Law: 
may l»e amended. Japanese are allowed to entr 
Canada on showing they jmissoss from jQ 6 to p£io 
No British Indian can land unless he has ^40, :111c 
has come diiect from India which is an impossibility 
The |K*titioiu:rs say :— 

We appeal ami iihisI fmcibly bung to v»ur notice (lint n< 
Midi (lixcriminaiing h»v» are existing ug.iiiM us in lureigi 
countries like the I'liiitsl Main, ol Ann- lien. Germany, Japan 
aiul Africa, lo whom we do not mvr any allegiance wlial 
MN*VC*t. 

The Indians, I fear, will ap|»cal to deaf tars. Neithe 
in South Africa, Australia, nor Ganada do Hi 
Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects enjoy the privilege 
of citi/enship in one common Empire. 

Mr. Marehanl deserves to he con 

.. Th ® . gratulated upon the success of hi 

Public Momls * « .« r 

Conference. days C conference at tlv 

Gaston Hall on public moral. 1 * 

The Conference was interesting as illustrating tlv 

great confusion which prevails in many minds a 

to what constitutes indeciin literature. Mr. Join 

Murray seemed inclined to put the works of Henr; 

George, Karl Marx and Nietzsche under the ban 

Dr. Horton complained that bis bookseller refused t* 

supply him with Walt Whitman's works lest it migli 

corrupt his morals, ami another speaker cvidentl 

thought the Rkvikw of Reviews* notice of Lad 

Cardigan’s Reminiscences brought us under censure 

This I icing the ease, it seemed somewhat precipitat 

to carry a resolution, without |>ermiuing nn 

discussion, appointing a deputation to ask th 

Home Secretary to strengthen and simplify th 

law against the publication of whatever is likely t 

injure public decency, modesty, and morals. Canoi 
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Rawnsley brought before the Congress some very 
remarkable laws recently passed by the Canton of 
Lucerne, which certainly are the last word in the art 
<Jf suppressing anything to which anyone can object 
A postcard showing a Highlandman in full dress 
would probably be suppressed as indecent or im¬ 
modest in Lucerne. There is always a great danger 
in ill-considered legislation in this matter. For this 
reason. It is almost impossible to frame a law 
stringent enough to hit the vicious vendor of porno¬ 
graphic filth which may not be invoked to silence 
those who in the interest of morality call attention to 
crime. Undoubtedly if the prudish folk had their 
way, “The Maiden Tribute” would have been sum¬ 
marily suppressed by the police. But morality would 
certainly not have gained thereby. 


If one may believe three-fourths 
The of the witnesses who liave given 

RmI offenders, evidence before the Divorce Com¬ 
mission, the worst offenders in the 
corruption of our youth by the publication of filth are 
the proprietors of certain Sunday newspapers, who 
richly deserve the pillory that is being prepared for 
them. The right to publish all proceedings in court 
is of too great importance to be tampered with. It 
has hitherto not been abused by the Press. But the 
existence of weekly papers which have circulations of 
hundreds of thousands, created almost entirely by 
the extent to which their conductors jiander to the 
apjjetite for obscenity, is undoubtedly endangering 
this right. A new York Committee on the Social 
Evil recently passed the following resolution :— 


That no effort he spared in bringing to justice the panders. 
When the character and prevalence of the*: crtalurcs are more 


fully realised and public sentiment aroused regaiding them, lire 
inadequate punishment now imposed should be increased and 


every legitimate means devised and put into execution to exter- 
them. 


muiate 


For “ panders ” read " newspaper publishers,” titled 
or otherwise, who deliberately use the printing 
press to debauch the mind of our youth—and 
there art? few persons who have followed the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Divorce Commission who will not 
say Amen. 


Street Trading 
by 

Chlldron. 


Every month brings the recom¬ 
mendations of some Commission 
or Committee on matters of Social 
Reform. I would respectfully 
suggest to Mr. Winston Churchill, or to Mr. Lloyd 
George, that they should, during the Recess, appoint 
a small Departmental Committee, say of three, for 
the puip&se of compiling a handbook of all the 


Sir William Crookes. O.M. 


recommendations which have been made by the 
Select Committees, Royal Commissions, and Depart¬ 
mental. Committees on questions of Social Reform for 
the last twenty-five years. These reports are issued, 
commented upon in the newspapers, and then they are 
forgotten. We want a handbook containing them all. 
I^ast month there were two such reports ? one recom¬ 
mending that the appointment of a Justice of Peace 
should no longer be a political one, and the other, 
much more important, dealing with street trading by 
children. At the present moment there are 37,000 
children licensed as street traders between the ages of 
eleven and sixteen. How many there are unlicensed 
no one knows—probably at least twice as many. The • 
Majority Report recommends that street trading by 
children should be wholly prohibited by statute, in 
the case of boys up to the age of seventeen, and, in* 
the case of girls, eighteen. The Minority Report 
shrinks from prohibition, but recommends an exten¬ 
sion of the powers of local authorities for dealinfVith 
these juvenile street traders. 

I heartily congratulate Sir 
William Crookes upon his 
being admitted to the Order 
of Merit, an honour which 
was simultaneously conferred upon Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. Time was when Mr. 'Thomas Hardy would 
have been thought unsuitable for such an honour on 
account of the freedom with which he dealt with sex- 
subjects. That Sir William Crookes did not receive 
this recognition before is due to the prejudice excited, 
against him on account of the courage with which 
nearly fifty years ago he bore witness to the trutlf of 
the phenomena upon which modern spiritualism is 
based. Sir William Crookes has never retracted 
one word that he wrote when he bore his brave 
testimony to the facts. At last the authorities 
recognise that it is impossible any longer to ignore 
his pre-eminence in the scientific world merely 
because of the prejudice of the ignorant aad 
intolerant dogmatists of materialism. 

An extraordinary episode last 
flu month threw the whole of the 

Kovth-Eastern Strlka. business of North-East England 

into confusion. A shunter of 
the name of Goodchild was transferred from the east 
to the west end of Park Lane sidings at Gateshead.’ 
For some reason or other Goodchild objected to 
change the centre of his daily work, and was told 
somewhat gruffly by bis foreman that if he did not like 
it he could leave work. He not only left work, but the 
whole of the men of the North-Eastern Railway left 


The 

Watop Supply 
of 

London. 

at the mains ? 


also. This cessation of the railway traffic held up the 
whole industry of the North East; ships could not be 
laden, collieries could not be worked, everything came 
to a standstill. Then descended upon the s$ene the 
leading olficials of the Railway Union, who looked 
•into the matter, and then ordered the railway servants 
to go back to. work. They growled but obeyed. The 
directors of the railway company appear to have 
txsliavcd with extraordinary forbearance. They 
refused to' reinstate Goodcluld without an inquiry, 
but they took back all the other workmen, aban¬ 
doning all claims which they might have had 
against them for breach of contract. There must 
•be something behind this extraordinary strike. 
What it is the newspapers as yet have given no 
hint. It is not the custom of North-country work¬ 
men to lose their heads in such a fashion without 
some cause. What that cause is, beyond a general 
complaint that the work is being s|*ceded up, the 
public has no id«a. 

If a foreign invader were to 
seize the water supply of London, 
how long could our seven millions 
get on if the water was cut off 
Bloemfontein, it will be renicm- 
lHired, suffered terribly from typhoid when the Boers 
seized its waterworks. What London would do 
if shells dropjxxl by foreign aeroplanes disabled 
her pumps anti distributing machinery, who cm even 
dimly imagine ? Every man, woman and child in the 
London area is supplied with twenty gallons of water 
per day for domestic use-. The average, including ■ 
that used for manufacturing pur| mints, is over thirty 
gallons a day. Every day London consumes a 
million tons weight of water. Every family of seven 
jHirsons uses a ton of water, for which they pay about 
8d. |x:r 1,000 gallons, in tlu: distribution of 225J 
million gallons \kt day the waste from leakage must 
be enormous. The invention of the Deacon meter, 
which detects waste and leakage, brought down the 
average of 38;- gallons per head in 1895 to 32 in 
1910—a saving of nearly 50 million gallons per 
day, representing a loss of revenue of £60,000 
per annum. 

The civilised vrorld has for the 
last forty-two years consistently 
maintained a veto upon the use of 
explosive bullets of a small dia¬ 
meter. Dating originally from the St. Petersburg 
Conference of 1868, this prohibition has been again 
and again renewed by successive Conferences. In 
1899 the Dum-Dum bullet came under condemna- 


Exploslvo Builds. 


tion, not because it exploded, but because it 
expanded, and although we dissented from the 
interdict, we bowed to the universal consensus of 
civilised opinion. This being so, l should like to 
know what the civilised world has to say to 
the latest invention by which it is fiossiblc for 
explosive shells to lie fired from any rifle of the 
smallest calibre. Mr. F. Marten Hale, an English¬ 
man, is the inventor of this ingenious method of 
getting round the St. Petersburg Convention. It 
consists of a grenade mounted u|»on a slender steel 
rod made to fit the calibre of the rifle. The grenade 
or shrapnel shell is 5* inches long and lj inch in 
diameter. It is loaded with ionite, and when fired 
by a detonator bursts into twenty-four segments and 
about two hundred smaller pieces. The range is 
from 500 to 1,000 yards. Every infantry soldier can 
carry four grenades in his belt. In Morocco a test 
was made, when in a circle 150 feet in diameter 
were arranged ninety manikins representing soldiers. 
A grenade was thrown into the midst of these and 
the result was examined ; it was found that nine had 
liecn “ killed ” and lorty-sevcn “ wounded.” German 
and all other Government* are said to be adopting 
the Marten Hale grenade. 

The American Commission of five, 
TY" which I mentioned last month. 

Lino of Progress, is invited to consider (1) the 

limitation of armament by inter 
national agreement. That is a blind avenue 
Russia tried it in 1899, and England, in most half 
hearted fashion, in 1907. The net result of these well 
meant endeavours may he measured by Mr. Lloyc 
George’s statement that Lord Randolph Cliurchil 
resigned office in 1886 in protest against British nava 
estimates of £13,000,000, while this year his Radica 
successor cheerfully consents to a naval expendituri 
of .£40,000,000. (2) The pooling of the navies ofthi 
world as an international force lor the preservation 0 
universal peace. This is a counsel of infection. Bu 
it is sound and sensible advice to begin witl 
the navies. The high seas are an internaliona 
domain. All sailors arc more or less international 
The most effective employment of force by intet 

national authority has been by the naval arm. Thi 

• 

four Powers even now are relying almost exclusivcl 
upon their ships to keep the jieacc in Crete. But t 
demand that all the navies shall be combined for pui 
poses of international police is Utopian. We cannr 
even induce Austria and Germany to co-operate wit 
their fleets in Cretan waters. The way of progress i 
to combine as many fleets as possible for a commoi 
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purpose, remembering always that quality is more 
important than quantity. The addition of a lame 
duck to a squadron l>y reducing the speed of the 
combined fleet deducts instead of adding to its 
efficiency. Better have three fleets directed by three 
Governments which know their own minds and are in 
thorough agreement with each other, than to combine 
thirteen fleets, if one of them is directed by a 
feeble, irresolute Government. 

The third head of the reference is 
Decimal Point One, °‘ lhe mosl practical imi>ortance. 
and The Commission is to consider 
( , and to report ujjon any other 

means to diminish military expenditure and to lessen 
the probabilities of war. Here there is a wide field. 
The Commission under this head will have to con¬ 
sider how best to complete the organisation of the 
Supreme Court of Arbitral Justice, how to secure the 
adoption of obligatory arbitration, and whether any 
Mlier means exist by which picssurc can lx* brought 
kpon recalcitrant Powers to compel them to abstain 
tom war. 'This will bring up the consideration of 


the adoption of the method of compulsion recom¬ 
mended in the Gospel, viz., the international Boycott. 
It will also open the door to the consideration of the 
question whether governments should not devote 
decimal one per cent, of their expenditure for war to 
the promotion of international peac^by hospitality 
and propaganda. There looms up areoihe immense 
unknown x of the present situation, the latent 
potentialities of the airship as a universal solvent of 
frontiers, fortresses, fleets, and armies. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Commission of Five will be watched! 
with the keenest interest. If Mr. Roosevelt declines, 
the post of president, Mr. Taft will do well to appoint 
Mr. Elihu Root, who, in every respect but ^at of 
personal 'j>opularity, would be much better fitted for 
the presidency of a Committee of Consideration thani 
the somewhat impulsive colonel of the Rough Riders. 

1 rejoice to have to welcome the* 
ad '‘international first international monthly that has. 

Bulletin.*' ever be.cn issued by an offraai: 

body representing all the Govern¬ 
ments of all the world, l he appearance of the first 
numl>er of the Bulletin oj Agricultural Statistics at 
Rome some time since has attracted little notice; 
but it is in its way an e|»oc.h-makirig event. It is the 
first printed organ of the fiist internatiafcal Parliament 
of this planet. It will bo followed by many others ; 
but it is the first. It is published in Fiench, English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. It will appear every 
month, with the object of forwarding the objects of 
the International Institute of Agriculture :— 

By menus of ibis statistical service, the Institute plans to 
present agricultural statistics furnished hy the official statistical 
services of the different countries, and thereby to publish more 
complete and reliable information as to the growing crops than 
is now available to the world ; with the hojic of securing closer 
correspondence between the prices of agricultural products and 
the real conditions of supplies. 

The Institute is beginning its service with the crops 
of 1910, with the purpose of reporting upon them pro¬ 
gressively, from the time of seeding or planting the 
cereal crops in the autumn of 1909, then reporting as 
to “ condition " of the growing crops during the months* 
following the period of planting, and, finally, prepar¬ 
ing estimates and reports in regard to harvest results. 
How long will it be, I wonder, before the Hague 
Bureau enters the field as a publisher of an Interna¬ 
tional magazine? 

Lord Esher has many admirable 
TtM qualities which enable him to 
Territorials. render invaluable services to the 
State. But the gift of Parlia¬ 
mentary speech has never been cultivated hy him, 
and the lack uf practice led last month to a some- 
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what regrettable misunderstanding. 

The occasion was one of the 
periodical field-days of the anti- 
patriots of the House of Lords, 
when the advocates of conscription 
conspire Jcrfeab the Territorials 
regardless of the risks they thereby 
incur of impairing the efficiency 
of our military system. Lord 
Esher had refused to speak, when 
a pressing appeal led him to say a 
few words as to the difficulty of 
recruiting in London, which were 
at flnee misconceived . as if they 
applied to the whole country. We 
shall be short of “Terriers” in 
London for reasons that are local 
to Ixmdon ; but there is no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining as many men as 
want in other parts of the 
country. Lord Esher was under¬ 
stood to imply what he did not 
say and did not believe —to wit, 
that the Territorial system had 
broken dou(p. The fact is that 
there is otic great obstacle in the 
way of the success of this system, 
and that is the persistent and unscru¬ 
pulous efforts made by the advo¬ 
cates of conscription, from Lord 
Roberts downwards, to discourage 
the patriotic impulse of our young men to join 
the “ Terriers.” This is backed up by the Tory 
newspapers, who, as usual, make the greatest pro¬ 
fessions of patriotism the very time that they 
are stabbing their country in the back in order to 
snatch a party success over a Liberal War Minister. 

After holding twelve meetings the 
The Conference on the Constitutional 

Conference. crisis stands adjourned. It will 

meet during the Recess and will 
probably be prolonged until November. Mr. Asquith 
told the House on July 29th :— 

Owr discussions hove made such progress—although wc have 
not, so far, reached an agreement—as to render it, in the opinion 
of all of us, not only desirable hut necessary that they should 
continue. 

In fact I may go further and 
wrong at this singe to break them 


The Kaiser Recruiting his Health on his Yacht at Kiel. 
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that we should think it 
, _ There is no question of 

their indefinite continuance, and if we find, as a result of our 
further deliberations during the recess, that there is no prospect 
of on agreement that can be announced to Parliament in the 
course of the present session, wc shall bring the Conference to 
a close. 


No one has even a suspicion of what the Conclave of 

If Mr. 


Eight has done. If Mr. Balfour could rise to Home 
Rule all round, as Earl Grey recommended, every¬ 
thing is possible. But I fear it is a case of M Ephraim 


Unless the Unionists arc prepare 
to grant some measure of Horn 
Rule, no solution of the preser 
— crisis is |x>ssiblc. For the Vet 
Bill is primarily needed in order to carry Home Rub 
If the Opposition is not prepared to assent to som 
method by which the majority of the nation ca 
compel the Lords to pass a Home Rule Bill, th 
Conference is a mere waste of time. But if it 
prepared to allow the majority to decide after all di' 
safeguards—those of the Veto Bill, the Refcrendur 
or an appeal to the country—against a hasty jud 
ment, then to Home Rule we shall come before lor 
and that being the case it would surely be w : 
and prudent to utilise the present time of tru 
to decide what kind of Home Rule it must l 
A policy of mere intransigeant opposition 
Home Rule in every shape and form cannot 
maintained much longer, and the Unionists h 
much better agree with their adversaries when th 
are in the way with them, and that right quick 
They will be able to get much better terms n< 
than they can hope to extort hereafter. It won 
be a splendid beginning of the new reign if o 
new King of the Britains beyond the Sea were to gn 
his assent to a reconciliation with to 
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Uypo miukn oj the fr^rktort «•/ " Finch." J 

Excelsior 1 

SuFFHA-im-: •' If. no KCKKl ulkine to me about i * »“ 


ATMUWrf/jf*.] l ,te,U "- 

Madame Germania and the New 
Mode. 

Tliis is how llrlhntann - HiillwcuV 
retried interest in 1*1^0* is satirised by 
the cartoonist. 
















Current History in Caricature 


A „o**m A’lWM*. | I Miun^bnl 

New Japanese Tariff. 

JullK IIUI.I. (/.*./•) : 44 V'"*. 1,0 "'>mlu 

you'll’ gi inning.*’ 


WnOumUcr Gautte.\ „ i( . 

A 44 Dolly” Dialogue. 

Suf&uhlion for n Doll Show npiocnting the Veto Conference 


[Dublin 


14 Richard III.” at Westminster. 

Buckingham (Mr. Redmond): 

" My I xml, I claim flic gift, my dui- l»v promise, 
For which your honour and your hum is pa wild I 


l Dublin. 


/.rfrataitn.] 


Mr. RrDMond s 44 1 have lotfl my balance this time. *T\raa 
the soft *>ap did it.” 

PAT : 44 I'm afraid, Johnny, that pair arc a bit too *lipt>cry 
..for you.” 


King Richard (Mr. Asquith): . . 

•• Betwixt thy licgging and my umHlnlion. 
I aui not in the giving vein lo-dny." 
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By the Way. 

’back : “ Von foolish old man I Why do you insist on 
rying that dreadful useless burden, a burden whim weighs 
re heavily year by year ! For whose sake K it done ? ” 

'HR OVRKB0RDk.NI.I) W*jRLD : “ Why-mw, of course ! ” 
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The Borromeo Eacydical 
" Heaven help us 1 There gc 
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goes Luther.** ^ 
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KlmJJtr+datKk.} [Bcrli 

Church ▼. State in Spain. 

With whom will the victory rest ? With the noble !>cast 
with the experienced toreador ! 
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/f ’atmunsttr Garnett,.] 


The Two Tracks. 


Pathfinder (Mr. Lloyd George): " Ugh ! Cheap whisky 

heap tipsy.'* 

IMr Lloyd George in his Budget said that the increased price 

to {*>■ ,fl * b X 1^09 Budget, had 

crought about a very large reduction in convictions for drunken- 
otm all over the Kingdom.] 
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Stork Politic*. 

41 In order to prescrv • peace and make room to grow in the 
*1 il m,hl ,urn out ** mc l,lc * c y°a"K iMrds." So sj»ake 
ork lkthniann, and proceeded lo eject certain atorklcts. 


« iuiwc vi rente. 


[Apropos of the alleged scheme of the German Emperor for 


-w ui me aiic^cu kim'uic 01 me oerman j’.mp 
the creation of a European League of Peace.] 



W -tm*?:. ■ 


rom I’klwrt Pohiiu.) 

Intera*tion*l Aspirations. 

Ihrman Artisan t "Ach, John, if I could only hare your 
(ct, and your hoars ami your Cheap Food I “ 

Iritish Aruban i “ Arid if I could only have your Iosur- 
e£pd yoor Thrift and your School*, Frit* 1 M 


. .VVtv Y»rk 

Pence in Europe Ones More. 
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Lmli#" lUilter.\ |Berlin. l'Mtuliom.\ 

A Rise. A Reform Fiasco. 


TilK Kmi'RK.nS : “William, the man with tlic Civil LM lta* Bf.tiim ann-1 Ioliavf.c : “Your Majesty, I have done my best." 

called.” Voice from Hit TllkoNK: “ Behold lliy reward—Count I" 

|The Kaiser’s C ivil List has just been increased by £\ 50.000.J 



A Japanese View of Russia's New Policy. KUdfindsUcA.1 Ukrlin. 

Tn place of threat! and intimidation, which had formerly l*en her pet policy, Ministerial Changes in Germany. 
Russia Ita», ait.ee the laic war, adopted that of dealing with other* with tweet word* ' Bethmonn-IIollweg will not allow any 
and soft manner. That is why she is now *0 popular both in the Far East and quarrelling on his premises. !• I will have 
•tomAM*.' Wkv now » <Vi«nHlv rnmnmct m in thr» rnnrw of formation between PCaCC and quiel ( ” he MJS. • “ 
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£//*.] [Berlin. IVtkrt Jae*f>.\ 

Prudent Foresight The Hand of the German Government 

Doctor i Ycnu Excellency rejoice* in .1 splendid con- ( 1 ) When il takes; ( 2 ) When il given. 

Milntinn.” 

Xkw Minister : “ liul whai aui 1 tu >ay if 1 have to resign 
lo-night owing lo ill-health ? ” 



IJJulwfiiia 


The Settlement of Crete. 


Mi**eafotu Jo* mat.\ 

Looks like a Knock-Out Blow. 


Loner live Sir Edward Grey ! The Turk is again in the •oddlc. with the a*»isunc 
of the Allied Powers. But what will the mare (Crete) do ! 
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lP.uk. 


The French Premier’* Succe**. 


jrylhinc conics back to Briand—Briand, who it not brilliant, 
is yet more brilliant chan the cx-Briand. 


/frr U'mkrr (Stu».«an. 

The Locum Tenens. 

CtowN I'RTNCB: " Do you know, Hrthmann, 1 never realised 

that the job wa* so easy.” 

[Referring to the fact that while the Kaiser’- arm was bad the 
Crown J’rincc signed documents for Ins father.] 
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The Review of Reviews, in half-yearly volumes. 
Oolh gilt. Price 5*. By post, 5s. 6d. A complete 
up-to-date illustrated record of the world’s history and 
its periodical literature. Vol. 4 <-January-June, 1910. 
Binding cases, to bind subscriber’s own parts, witfc % . 
index and tide-page, may be bad farijj. ““ 
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Character Sketch. 

QUEEN MARY: THE MOTHER ON THE THRONE. 


B Y official decree, issued possibly in accordance 
with precedent, but certainly in absolute 
opposition to the universal sentiment of the 
nation, Queen Alexandra’s designation in the Prayer 
Book has been changed to that of the Queen Mother. 

It is well that in the Chancery of Heaven, San- 
dalphon, the Angel of Prayer, is &up|>osed to be 
l>ossessed of some degree of Divine omniscience, other¬ 
wise he might be slightly confused in sorting out 
l>etitions for the Queens whose Prayer Book names 
had undergone an arbitrary change. To her people, 
in all save their devotions, Queen Alexandra is Queen 
Alexandra still, and she will remain Queen Alexandra 
to the end of time. 

It is true she is also a Queen Mother, as she is also 
a Queen Grandmother. Probably in a few years she 
will be a Queen Great Grandmother. But she will never 
be Queen Mother in the popular speech of the people 
who have known and admired and loved her for 
nearly fifty years. Mother she has l>ccn, and a good 
mother, but she lias never been regarded primarily as 
a matron. 

For one reason she always looked loo young. 
Even now she looks younger than her children. She 
was always to her jieople the Bride, the young woman, 
Peter Pan’s sister, the girl who never would grow old. 
Another reason for this was that in the years when 
she was having her children the old Mother Queen 
was her mother-in-law. With Queen Victoria sur¬ 
rounded by her numerous sons and daughters in the 
forefront of the stage, there was not much room for 
any other mother to develop a maternal reputation. 

So it came to pass that although Queen Alexandra 
was one of the sweetest and kindest and most ideal 
of mothers to her children, it was never as a mother 
that her subjects thought of her, hut rather as a kind 
of beautiful Fairy Queen—a Fairy Godmother to the 
poor and # forlorn among her subjects; but between 
that and ihe Queen Mother even the Trayer Book 
cannot bridge the gulf. 

The confusion in Sandalphon’s Dead Letter Office 
will become more confounded when the nation learns, 
as it is rapidly learning, that the new Queen Mary is 
a real Queen Mother, the Mother in Being, the 
Mother still regnant over children who arc still 
children; the Mother who prizes Mother's Chair in 
the nursery far more highly than the throne of the 
Queen with all her kingdoms, dominions and empires. 
For the distinctive note of the new reign is summed 
up in one phrase—the Mother on the Throne. 

Queen Victoria when she succeeded William IV. 
was little more than a child. She had been more than 
three years on the throne before she was a mother. 
When Queen Alexandra ascended the throne her 
youngest child wa« thirty-two years of age. A 


mother, it may !>e said, is a mother all her life, and 
that is true. But the typical mother in the symbolism 
of all nations is not the grandmother—the mother 
of sons and daughters of a marriageable age—it 
is the mother whose children are children still, boys 
and girls who have not emerged from the enchanted 
realm in which Mother reigns supreme. 

I.—THE QUEEN’S MOTHER. 

The mother of the Mother on the Throne was a 
famous mother in her time. The Duchess ofTeck, 
the daughter of the Duke of Cambridge, was the 
grand - daughter of George HI. She married the 
Duke of l eek, who was the great-grrat-great grandson 
of George II. Only one lifer separated the Duchess 
from Farmer George. No fewer than four separated 
her husband from George 11 . The Royal blood 
flowed to the Duke chiclly in a female line in 
Dutch and German channels. Anne, the Princess 
Royal, George II.’s daughter, married William V., 
Prince of Orange. Her daughter Caroline married 
the Prince of Nassau Weil berg, their daughter 
Henriettc married the Duke of Wurtemburg, and their 
son, Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg, was tin: father 
of ti»e Duke of Tcck. It would be rather difficult to 
define the exact relationship of the Duke of Tcck and 
Princess Mary of Cambridge before they became man 
and wife. Both were the direct descendants of 
George II. 

PKINCKSS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Princess Mary Adelaide Williclmina Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first Duke of Cambridge, was horn in 
1833, married in i 860 , and died in 1897. It > s 
seldom that a Royal princess postpones marriage 
until her thirty-third year. The Queen was her first 
bom child. Her brothers — Adolphus, Francis, 
Alexander—followed in quick succession. She was 
only fifteen months old when her eldest brother was 
born, and she was not seven when the youngest 
arrived. Princess Mary was a lady of naich personal 
charm and of great force of character. When she 
married she devoted herself heart and soul to the 
bringing up of her children. If the Queen is pre¬ 
eminently the Mother on the Throne it is because she 
had ever before her all her life the realised idealj 
of an affectionate mother in the Duchess ofTeck. 

A PIOUS DUC11ESS. 

The Duchess was imbued with a strong religious 
instinct, which found satisfaction in the diligent per¬ 
formance of every duty, public and domestic, and 
which drew its inspiration from that form of the 
evangelical faith that had Mildmay Park as its Mecca. 
In the mid-Victorian age many people, the Duchess 
among others, were much given to searching tin* 
Scriptures, and their romantic imagination found a 
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wide field in the vast but vague panorama of the 
future partly unveiled by the Hebrew prophets. The 
Duchess of Took revelled in the splendour of the 
visions which, according to the school of interpreters 
which she favoured, seemed to promise to the British 
and American peoples all the blessings which were 
the heritage of Israel. According to this school, 
which still nuinlHTs among its adherents many jiersons 
of the highest rank, and some who have rendered the 
Stale great service in the Army, the Navy, and the 
l„iw, the Biitisb people arc tin; lineal descendant-* of 
the lost ten tril>es; the King of England is the lu-ir 
in the direct line of King David, the son of Jesse; 
and the future universal tiiumph of the Kngl.-.h s|**ak- 
ing peoples is believed to be positively predicted in 
hundreds of texts in the Old Testament Scripture, 
'flu; stone of Scone, the lion ami the unicorn, the 
(’.rent Pyramid, and I know not what else, are Inlil 
to confirm the singular claim of the English shaking 
|>coples to be regarded as the chosen people ol Cod. 

ANOI.O-ISKAKI.ISM. 

It is easy for su|»erior persons to dismiss with a 
sujx-rcilinus sneer what they regard, possibly with good 
reasons, as the fantastic nonsense of the Auglo- 
Israelites. l’.ut it would be a mistake to allow intel¬ 
lectual contempt to obscure the inlluciicc which 
religious belief when sincerely held, uhcthei in the 
book of Mormon or in the theory of the Anglo- 
Israelites, is capable of exercising upon the minds, 
the hearts, and the lives of men. Three bundled 
thousand human beings believe in the revelation 
vouchsafed to Joseph Smith, and a hundred millions 
believe in the revelation vouchsafed to Mahomet. 
As the result of their faith is to make them total 
abstainers, their cried in that |>articnlar legion of 
ethics has more to its credit than the Oosjxd. Nor 
can any impartial observer deny that the tenets of 
Anglo-Israelism which prevailed in the home of the 
Queen’s girlhood were calculated to exercise a more 
beneficial influence ujron those brought up under 
their iiillueiu e than the tepid conventional orthodoxy 
ol the ordinary Royal household. 

its iikni- ms. 

IV) begin with, Anglo-Israel ism cohi|k:Is its followers 
to do two things far too much neglected by ordinary 
Christians. Jt compels them, in the first place, to 
he diligent students of the Scriptures, and in the 
second place by its dissent from the conventional 
mode of interpretation it provokes a healthy spirit 
of intellectual indejn-ndence. Hut tlvs chief import¬ 
ance of Anglolsrnehtish teaching on the young 
impressionable nnnd of a serious and thoughtful 
girl was the extent 10 which it magnified the provi¬ 
dential mission ol the Hiitish race. It is true that 
when it is taken up by tjoliticians,soldiers, and sailors it 
is apt to act as a dangerous stimulant to national vanity 
and pestilent Jingoism. Hut to Princess May the faith 
was presentee in its most attractive aspect. “ Anglo 
Israelism,” in the opinion of its more devout disciple, 


“ provides our Lord with a throne, a people, and a 
country.” It says: “ 1*1 us not despise our birthright, 
but rather let us in all humility remember that while 
we are the chosen people, the ordained instrument 
whereby the Almighty will bring in the millennial 
dispensation, the supremacy of the British race is 
not due to any inherent good in us, but to the 
sovereign gift of Cod, who saves us." 

ITS HOLD ON ROYALTY. 

This curious faith leads many “ earnest, ardent, holy 
men and women ” to make the Old Testament gene¬ 
alogies a kind of antechamber to ” Burke’s Peerage.” 
It finds the title-deeds of the British people to inherit 
the whole earth in sacred prophecies uttered hundreds 
of years before the Christian era. It has a whole 
literature of iLs own, and unless its expositors are 
guilty of groundless boasting, the I hichess of Tock 
was by no means the only member of the Royal 
Family to whom the idea of being of the house 
and lineage of David has made a subtle np|x:al. 
Rdwatd VII. was not exactly a Berean learned in the 
Scriptures, but he is retried to have read witb 
interest, although probably not without a smile, the 
elaborate genealogical table which traced his ancestry 
through David’s royal bouse up to his remote pro¬ 
genitors—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.* And even 
Queen Victoria is said to have, been sulVicienlly 
fascinated by the theory as to have had something 
to do with the addition to the otlu-r Christian 
names of the Prince of Wales of the ancestral name 
of Davkl. Lady Waterford is said to have been 
solaced on her death-bed by a telegram from Queen 
Mary assuting her that the boy who, in natural 
course, would be crowned on the Stone of Destiny 
as the latest descendant of the Kings of the Chosen 
People, won Id bear the name of tin: son of Jesse, who 
was taken from the sliecpfolii to reign over Israel. 

Whether or not any members ol the Royal Family 
are deeply interested in this subject when so many 
thrones have been shaken, “ Well may they believe 
ill these prophecies and rest their hope in the word of 
Cod”—it is admitted that the Duchess of Tuck was 
a keen Anglo-Israelite. Whithei Quire 11 ,\lary has 
or has not discarded the belief in the Israolitisli origin 
of the British people, she was bred up in that some¬ 
what inspiring faith. Jvarly impressions are seldom 
eradicated, and it is piobable that the Queen 
will to her dying day be more or less under 
the influence of the faith which she learned at 
her mothers knee. Anglo-Israelite she may not 
lie, but she has retained the priceless spiritual 

•King Edward the Seventh’s ancestry is traced hack through 
J.imcs tin* Pina of England and tin Sixth o! Scotland to 
Kenneth MacAlpin, who was the first King of Scotland, A.n. 
S34; through him to l-Yrgu* Moore, .the King of Argyll¬ 
shire, A.D. 4 V 7 . nnd through him to the Kings of Ireland, right 
ku-k through lifiy-four Kings to the year n.c. 580. A daughtei 
of Zcdekiah, who was apparently entrusted by tiod to the enn 
of the Prophet Jeremiah, r*Cii|H.-d to Ireland and became lilt 
l.ride of the Irish King.—kKADK* Harris, "The Lost Tribei 
of Israel,” pp. 60-63. 
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heritage of that sect, its reverence for Scripture, its 
belief in prayer, and its awe-struck scn.se of the 
providential mission of the British race. • 

A MERRY DUCHESS—- 

The Duchess of Teck was a vigorous personality, 

free and racy in her s[>eedi. Her daughter’s husband 

is hardly more forcible in his quarter-deck lingo than 

was his mother-in-law. But although slur told |xrople 

her mind with Georgian directness and emphasis, she 

gave no offence. Her good nature, her geniality, 

her sense of humour, her lrans|xtrcnl sincerity and 

goodness of heart saved her from any enmities. In 

person she was an inra;nate illustiation of the adage 

“ laugh and grow fat,” lor she was of a merry mood, 

and her proportions were ample enough to have 

excited the covetous admiration of the first Shah of 

Persia, whose ideas concerning women weh- distinctly 

Oriental. The Shah did not a« tna!ly pro|»ose to 

carry her oil to grace his place at Teheran. Royalty 

forbade. But Nnsr-ed* Dli:n had a keen eve for 

• 

female beauty, and was not very si|iicnmislt about his 
method of expressing his admiration. When he came 
to St. Petersburg, a lady whom I knew at Court look 
his fancy. He went at once: to the KmjM ror and 
asked that she should he handed over to his harem, 
and in return, said the Shah, *• 1 shall give your 
Majesty a beautiful steed, or even two if it l>e 
necessary.” Tradition does not say at how many 
steeds the Shah appraised the value of Princess Mary 
of Cambridge. Negotiations never got so far. 

—AND A SKNSIIU.K WOMAN. 

The memory of the Duchess is kept alive amongst 
us by the almost heroic devotion which she displayed 
in the cause of philanthrop). She fashi lied her 
daughter in her own likeness, and apprenticed her 
early to the service of the poor. She was a practical 
matron of the old school, who brought up her 
daughter in all the useful arts of housewifery ; hut at 
llie same lime she was sufficiently abreast of the 
age to encourage her to study and apply herself to 
political and social problems jus: as if she had been 
a man. What the Duchess’s ideas about woman's 
suffrage may have been 1 do not know; but it would 
have been refreshing to hear the phrases with which 
she would have expressed her contempt for the 
pontifical doctors of anii-suffragisn. who arc now 
proclaiming that the complicated cyclical process 
necessary for the exercise of woman's function of 
reproduction renders it dangerous for her to indulge 
in intellectual work or to expend energy in |>olitical 
and kindred undertakings (see Ix:onard Williams’s 
letter in the Times, July 23rd). The Duchess was 
too wise to believe that to l>c a mother a woman 
must merely be reduced to the level of a pedigree 
cow. 


II.—BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF THE 

QUEEN. 

Her Serene Highness the Princess Victoria Mary 
Augusta Ionise Olga Pauline Claud inn Agnes wat 
bom May 26th, 1867, in Kensington Palace, whicl 
at that time was not open to the public. 

A FIRST HORN HAKY. 

She was her mother’s lirst-bom,' and the Duchcsj 
was as enthusiastic about her baby as it is the won! 
of mothers to be. She wrote of Princess May, when 
she was still a lmby f — 

She really is as iwc«*i ami cm'agiiig a child as you can wisl: 
to ms* ; ltd! of lilt* and luu and |>lnvtul as a kitten ; wilh tin 
deepest Iduc eyes imaginable, i|iiaiililie\ of lair hair, a till) 
rosebud of a moiiili, a lovely complexion (pink and white), anrl 
a iinwi |nifeet figure ! In a woid a modi I of a baby ! 

Queen Mary once described herself as a child ay 
being “ very naughty, very happy, and very unin¬ 
teresting.” Possibly she was uninteresting to herself, 
hut a happy, naughty child is always inteicsting to 
those who have it in charge. There aie a few legend* 
of these early days in Kensington Palace, hut gossij; 
says that she used to he fond of dangling her feel 
through the o|x*n ironwork of the staircase in one ol 
the top corridors, and the Duchess of'Peek had t<: 
have it boarded up to prevent an accident to hei 
adventurous little daughter. She was very high- 
spirited and decidedly wilful. 

THE kf.lll.R AND OXI.Y SISTER. 

Being the eldest she took the lead of her brothers, 
to their great and lasting advantage - all hoys whe 
have not had an elder sister have cause for a grudge 
against Providence- and the four of them are reported 
to have Im-cii accustomed to have romps in the King’* 
Gallery, and occasionally made an adventurous survey 
of the other Stale apartments, which weie not then 
opn to the public. Most ghostly of all to her young 
imagination was that mysterious closed chambei 
where Queen Mary hail died. 

I.E\KNIN(. IloW rilK I’UOR I.IVE. 

Even at Kensington Palace, when she was a mere 
child, she was broken in to philanthropic harness. 
Her mother was extremely charitable, and did a 
great deal of good amongst the poor in the baqli 
sheets near the Palace. The story goes that on oik 
occasion she intended to send a dinner to a destitute 
family, and calling lier young daughter to her, sht 
said, “ May, dear, 1 wish you to go with you 
governess to the house of these unfortunate bu 
respectable people, so that you may learn what i 
means to have a meal when one has l>een starving. 
Many were the object lessons of this kind that Queei 
Mary learned in her childhood. 

HER IIKAI.THV OUT-OF-DOORS EDUCATION. 

The Queen was not spoiled in childhood by bcinj 
trotted out into society when any sensible girl shouk 
lie kept at home. The Duchess of 'Peck had xounc 
ideas on this subject. She wrote to an intimati 
friend, “A child has quite enough to do to lean 




obedience and to attend to her lessons, and to grow now, so perhaps there won t b 

without many jxarties and late hours, which take the She ™ no end of a romp Shed I 
freshness of childhood away, and .he brightness and ^ '£• 

beamy from girlhood. cricket. She’d first of all watch our b 

The little Princess grew up a healthy, energetic shout over the game; and when they 
girl, who luxuriated 
in the free and oi>en 
life that she was able 
to enjoy in Richmond 
Park after the family 
went to the White 
Lodge. In Richmond 
or Kingston there arc 
many who can re¬ 
member the young 
Princess, her fair 
hair streaming in the 
wind, galloping free 
and joyous on her 
favourite pony down 
avenue and bridle¬ 
path. As often as 
not she would be 
alone. Sometimes 
her father, the la*«t 
Duke of Teck, would 
be with her — but 
there was never any 
formal escort. Curi¬ 
ously enough, her 
favourite gallop was 
down what was then 
—and still is - known 
as "the Queen’s 
Ride M — the noble 
grass avenue leading 
from the west front 
of White Lodge to 
Sawyer’s Hill. 

A PLEASANT GI.IMPSK 
OF JJKR GIRLHOOD. 

Of these Rich¬ 
mond days, Thomas 
Frost, now a septua¬ 
genarian resident in 
Kingston Vale, for¬ 
merly gamekeeper in 
the Park for thirty 
years, gave some in¬ 
i' teresting reminis- 
: cences to the Daily 
} Chronicle: — 

.' I have known tin* 

4 Queen ever ninrv di- 
•.war a little to Idler. 

watched her grow up. My uhrd. \ihat a U»nny girl die wa% 

-ti fall of futi ns a young kiilen ! Many* tin* lime she’*. blayed 
^founders and hidi and seek with my little kiddies, wno are 
■grown men and women now. IVrIupH by rights 1 shouldn’t 
hfpeak of il, an (he nurse used In bring her round to our cottage 
her /other and UiOthcr didn’t know. Bat its years 


OF course, when she 
grew to he a young lady 
she hod to l»e just a little 
hit more reserved, but 
she was always kiud and 
cheery. She never let 
roe pass without a 
4 *<IixkI morning, Frost!” 
□ml a rhat about the 
birds. She marie great 
pots of two of my flogs 
— n biown retriever 
called Venus and another 
one called Bob, with 
four white legs. She 
could make them do any¬ 
thing. I wonder if me 
remembers them now I . 

PRINCESS OOI.DEN- 
11 A 1 K. 

She inherited her 
golden hair from her 
mother. Miss Fried- 
crichs, writing in 
1893, said :— 

Of the early childhood 
of golden-haired Princess 
May nothing is known to 
the outride world. But 
those who knew her in 
her girlish days, often 
noticed her bright, 
cheery manner, her 
kindly, sym|ttthotic dis- 
jtosiiion. Thfc personal 
appearance, the clear 
rosy complexion and the 
abundance of fair silky 
hair of the Duchess of 
Teck had descended 
upon the child. A friend 
of the Duchess of Teck’s 
youthful dnys has often 
told me how they used to 
Wguile the long winter 
evenings at the Castle of 
Mecklenburg St relit* 
with merry games and 
gambol*. Princess May, 
then a very lovely girl, 
was fondest of the game* which involved much noise and rushing 
about; and sometimes, in a wild, mail chose through the long 
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Her Majesty the Queen. 

A portrait tak« n since the Accession. 












FAMILY.LIFE IN WHITE LODGF.. 


HF.R GOVERNESSES. 


A correspondent who contributed an “appreciation ” 
to the Times of the Queen after her accession, gives 
some details of the life at White Ix>dge which are 
worth quoting here. The correspondent says :— 

The Duke an«l Duchess of Teck, Isclieviii^ a s they did most 
thoroughly in the* value of home life, were careful never to omit 
•those little family observances which mean so much to the young. 
1 C very birthday, as it came round, was duly marked by some 
special concession to the honoured child. Thus the future Queen 
ot England and her brothers were allowed on their birthday to 
order their own breakfast and to enjoy other little privileges 
appropriate to their age. Brought up siiicily, but without 
undue restraint, Princess May and her brothers were instructed 
in all those subjects which arc rightly regarded as essential. 
The Duchess herself undertook the duty of instilling into the 
minds of her girl and Ik>>« the knowledge of Divine truth and 
of Christian precept and example. The influence of.these 
maternal lessons has been lasting, and is hearing fruit to-Jay in 
the Queen’s home life. 

SUNDAY SKKVICKS. 

Among the most sacred memories of tlmsi' early days the 

S i cell and her brothers recall the peaceful Sunday evenings at 
bite Lodge, where, grou|>ed round their mother, they joined 
in singing some of her favourite hymns. The Duchess of Teck 
was an excellent musician and the |h**T'.nOi of a remark ably 
fine voice, which was never heard to greater advantage than in 
these intimate family reunions. Pihiccv* May was taught 
music ns a girl, and became very proficient. She had u sweet 
though not a powerful soprano voice, and often sang in the 
drawing-room at White Lodge, somctiim-i to the accompani¬ 
ment of her singing master. Signor (now Sir l'aolo) To-.ii. 

III.—HHR EDUCATION. 

1 have already referred to the influence which the 
character of the 1 hichcss ofexercised over her 
daughter. The Duchess the girl up from 

earliest infancy in the way in which she wished her 
to go. We have recently read in the Quarterly 
Kevinv Queen Victoria’s memorandum on the making 
of a gentleman. 

THE MAKING OF A LADY. 

It would be a useful and interesting cont|»r,nion 
piece if we had the Duchess of Teck’s observations 
upon tlie making of a lady. Manners and detriment 
figure much in the Queen’s memorandum. If the 
Duchess had drawn up a companion paper she would 
probably have laid the first stress upon the faithful 
and punctual discharge of duly. The governesses of 
the young Princess were asked to take particular care 
to train their Royal charge in habits of order and 
regularity ; and it is protably owing to this wise pro¬ 
vision of her mother’s that the Queen, unlike some 
Royal personages, is very methodical, and able to 
depend on her own memory rather than on that of 
the members of her Household. 

Although most is said of the Duchess, her mother, 
it would be unjust not to recognise the influence of 
her father, the I Juke of Tcck. As a girl the Princess 
had spent many enjoyable hours with her father in 
the grounds of White Lodge, where the two took the 
greatest delight in personally tending the flowers for 
which the place was celebrated. 


While her parents superintended her studies, their 
actual direction from day to day was left to the 
governess—first, Mile. Gutmann, and then Mile. 
Hricka—to whose broad-minded common sense the 
nation owes an unrecognised debt. Of Mile. Bric.ka 
it was once said that it was her opinion that as 
princesses are women, they should know everything 
that appertains to womanhood. Princess May was 
no cloistered jmne fille immured behind the gilded 
bars of a Royal palace. It is true lhat her mother in 
those early days never let her read a novel unlil the 
maternal judgment had approved it as fit and propci 
for a young girl’s reading, but in the education of real 
life Princess May had the advantage of study that 
brooked no c ensorship. 

AN EMANCIPATED PRINCESS. 


As was well observed by a contemporary chron¬ 
icler :— 

Jt is well to in-i«l on the way llu* Queen's girlhood wax 
SjM-nl, for it nr t her apart, even in those lar-ofT days, from those 
'rriiitvws of her own ago who were then leading the curiously- 
rmiricUsI, sheltered life led by young women belonging to 
highest caste. The Prince*, thiough lur mother, was in con¬ 
stant touch with those wotnen-wuikcis who make the wide field 
of philanthropy their own. The Duchess of Teck was 
specially concerned with all that affected the coming genera¬ 
tion, and, a- her mother's m-« relnry and untiring helper, 
Princess May must have unconsciously become cognisunt of 
all sorts of facts, mostly either tcniidc or grey, concerning the 
lives of those who toil, and of the effect of their toil upon 
their children. 

Another writer says he remembers being told of a 
lady who, calling at White Lodge, was much sur¬ 
prised to find the daughter of the house engaged in 
marking passages in a Blue Hook issued on that 
saddest of all subjects, the State care of the young 
mentally afflicted. 

From her early teens she took a keen interest in 
all proposals for remedying the miseries of the 
people. In Slate schemes for the poor of the country 
she is also greatly interested. During the time the 
House of I/Ords’ Sweating Committee was sitting she 
carefully read the evident*! given, and evinced the 
greatest symjiathy with the hard lives of poor seam¬ 
stresses and nail and chain workers. 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE. 

Writing in 1893 of the then Princess May, Miss 
Frioderichs said :— 

Princes May is distinctly a clever girl, from the- intellectua 
poi-it of view. She plays the harp and the pianoforte, an< 
plays them well ; for she has had a very thorough inusicc 
education. Not long ago. Princess May attended a course c 
lectures on Llizil>clhan literature, delivered by Mr. Churto 
Collins at Richmond, in connection with the University Exter 
sion movement, thereby ranging herself with the “ Kxtcnsio 
undents,” and by doing so helping on one of the best educ: 
tional movements of the time. 

In languages the Queen is proficient. Italiar 
French, German, and English are all alike to her 
She can converse fluently in either one or the other 
language. On her book-shelves as a girl it was said 
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1 You will find no uncut and dusty books, but neatly 
:ut edges and well turned pages. Her favourite 
lUthors before her marriage were Tennyson, Carlyle, 
imerson, ami George Kliot. As I’rincess she was very 
ond of well-bound books, and valued highly all pre- 
icntatioii copies. The works of Macaulay, l'roude, 
Lamb, John Morlcy, Motley, Molierc, Goethe, Dante, 
iccupicd prnminrnt i>ositions on her book-shelves at 
White Lodge. Her method was to rend something 
;very day, even if it were only a page, and then to 
liscuss what she had read. With her coni|»anion- 
•overnoss she talked French and Herman, and, 
recording to arrangement, the discussion took place 
in either one language or the other." 

NO lll.UK STOCK I NO, HUT A STOCKlNU-k.M ITr.k. 

The Quoin is no hluc-storking, although her 
itcrary studies are wide and varied. She was 
nstmeted from childhood in all the arts and crafts 
>1 housewifery, the making and the darning ol sim k- 
ngs included. A Kynqmlhelic biographer, describing 
icr life at White Ixxlgo, said other:-- 

Prince*' M.i> i- far too active to waste even an hour «»l lict 
tny. Indeed, it h.i|q»ciH very oltcn that, when vmIoim call al 
White Lodge, die lines quietly duiing a pause in her animated 
:hul null her own or l«-r parents' fiiendt, and My* smilingly, 
'You will patdnn me. 1 know, if I get my knitling amt Jo 
.on ic‘work while we tulk. Tln-re in leally w> much to «|o. it 
ice ins quite wiong to lie idle." And die omits lutk with a 
.hick liull-finidicd slocking, or sonic piece of plain msllr- 
.vnrk, and still lies while talking—stitches tlul some shivering 
:renttiie may Is-less iniwiaide in rolll and wintiy days. And 
iftcn, when alone with the friends ol her Home tirrle, a sigh 
would loire it* way across hi r lip, and she would >ay, with u 
look at the heaps of nrcdlcwoik bcfoie her, “Oh, if I had 
inly half of the time given to me as a present, in addition 10 
ny own 11 me, which so many girls waste in doing nothing 

it all!” 

• 

TIIK HU&TI.INtt 1MJCIIKSS. 

Here, as in all else, we see traces of the vigilant, 
lutslling Duchess of Tcck, who set her daughter an 
L'xatnple of energetic vigour in all that site took in 
liatul. Of which take the following anecdote as an 
illustration. It was her habit every year to give: the old 
soldiers’ widows at the Royal Cambridge Asylum at 
Kingston a supply of fresh vegetables from the 
gardens of While Lodge, and Princess May lu-lpd 
in the distribution. The old women would stand 
holding their aprons, which Princess May filled with 
vegetables as her mother handed them to her. 
“Now, May” the Duchess would say, “give that 
dear old soul these cabbages, and then come back 
for the cauliflower. Be quick, or 1 shall not recom¬ 
mend you for a stall in Covent t lardcn.” And the 
Princess, entering into the occasion with girlish fun, 
would run to and fro as busily as if the stall in 
Covent Harden were a reality. II she slackened her 
Bpccd, the Duchess would recall her with, “Attend 
to business, May, and bring me those onions- you 
don’t like the smell of onions? Then you won’t do 
lor a greengrocer's wife ! ” and :.o on, until each old 
lady had hit a pi on filled. “ Whatever thy hand 
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findeth to do, do it with thy might,’’ was the motto 
of the Duchess, and it became in due course the 
motto of the Queen. 

IV.—IN HER TEENS. 

The Duke and Duchess of Teek spent eighteen 
months at the Villa Cedri in Florence, 1884-1885, 
taking their children with them. The -Queen was 
sixteen and a half years old when she left Fhigland. 

IIF.R SOJOURN IN ITALY. 

On her return she had learned to speak Italian. 
She brought hack sketch-books full of water-colour 
|iaintings of the landscapes surrounding Florence. It 
was at Florence where she had her first hall. It was 
a pleasant time thesj months s|»eni in stmnv Italy, 
wlie^:, on the verge of budding womanhood, Princess 
May was able to forget lor a time the sighing of the 
disinherited of the earth, the echoes of which never 
m emed to die away from the corridors of White 
Lodge. 

TIIK l'lUNEKK SI.UMMI‘U. 

The 1 >uchcss of 'feck was *«nc ol ihc first of the 
gient ladies who look to slumming. It was not with, 
her a fashionable fad. She S|x:ni all her leisure in 
trying to do something to make others happier. The 
Queen became lief mother’s alter ego, her ionfnlante, 
in r private secretary, anil so was early initialed into 
all the mysteries of organised philanthropy. There is 
something almost |cillictic in the stories that are told 
of the strenuous battle constantly waged l»y the 
I hichess and her daughter against waste of linn: and 
of material, and theiWB^ipus, newr-iteasing desire to 
minister to the needs of^thc poor and needy 

SANTA CLAUS INCAKNATK. 

A writer in the New Rnriciv in 1803 said : — 

Tin- Princess'- love ol children is great. A suffering iliild at 
once commands her sympathy. Oui of ln*r income she always 
sets apart a sum to give away to pK>r children. Her aim and 
object «rneu dealing with the psir is to make their lives pass us 

E Wsantly as pissihlc. She carries her sympathy into denis. 

very Christinas New Year, awl biilhd.ty card is carelulK pre¬ 
served by the Princess who ariang.'* them in sciap-lx>oks for 
the j»oor children in homes and hospitals. No cotillion favour 
is ever thrown away; each toy and rihlion is put away in a 
drawer to lie used, when the lime comes, for Jier “ Sea-shell 
Mission." Similar odds and ends are collected by her friends 
>o Out often the pirccls contain sufficient presents to give some¬ 
thing t*> each child in an institution. .Many u sad little heart is 
made glad awl many a young life biiglitencd by the J'rineess’K 
Mission. 

A cripplcil boy inli village near While Lodge was dying of 
consumption. Over anti over again Princess May would either 
tlrive or walk over to sec the little sufferer, and, silting clown 
by the betlsidc in the cottage, would talk and read to him. 
Often she carried with her delicacies to keep up his wasting 
frame. Her last visit to the boy was one day 011 her way to 
chuich, when she knew the end was near. Gently giving him 
a kiss she wished him good-bye with tears in her eyes. I 
could tell of many actions of si similar kind, but this one will 
suffice to show her tender-heartedness ami sympathetic nature. 

TIIK NKKDLKWOKK liUJI.I). 

Among the institutions in the service of which the 

Queen was early enlisted, the Needlework Guild 
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stands the first Herself an accomplished needle¬ 
woman, she took from the first a personal interest 
in the examination of the work sent in. When the 
Duchess died the Queen succeeded her as president 
of the Guild. The parcels sent in every year fur dis¬ 
tribution to various institutions for the |»oor used to be 
arranged at the Imperial Institute, where the Princess, 
with a serviceable apron over her frock, and a pair of 
gloves on, would be among the busy throng of ladies 
helping to sort and arrange them. The Queen still 
find* time to work articles for the Guild herself, and 
a favourite contribution is said to be crocheted wool 
covers for perambulators. I'rincc Edward and 
Prince AH>ert were taught to do wool crochet for the 
Guild before they were taught to be “ handy ” men in 
the Navy. • 

In the year 1900, the Queen, then Duchess of York, 
herself collected 12,168 garments, the Duke giving 
her 500; many of them she made herself. She 
worked almost the hardest of all *at the Institute, 
unpacking, and sorting, and tying up, and labelling 
the bundles, and arranging them all. In her 
contribution there was a pinafore worked by an old 
lady of ninety-five that the Queen visited and read 
to, every stitch set without glasses. Another of her 
special items was a lot of felt slipjurs made by the 
boys of her Cripples’ Home out of a lot of odd scraps 
of material jiven by some manufacturers. 

HOLIDAYS FOR THE TOOK. 

She was still in her teens when she took a keen 
interest in the promotion o^jgpjde Holiday Funds. 
She was a zealous promoWof Children's Happy 
Evenings Associations and otGirls'Clubs in l^mdon. 
Says the corresjtondent of the Times already 
quoted:— 

Her can? for the old may he illu<lralciTby n single example. 
While still at White l.o«|ge she concerned liei.ilf with the 
welfare of a numlier of old women in the Hast End of I A»n«lon. 
There was, on tin- Duke of Cambridge's estate at Coombe, a 
keopefs collage of which the Duchess of Tcck obtained Ihc 
loan. It was just large enough to accommodate two persons, 
and il was the I’rincest's practice to invite certain deserving old 
women to stay at the cottage for a fortnight at a lime during 
the summer months. She Used constantly to go over to the 
cottage It*visit them, to minister to their simple needs and to 
cheer them by her bright and sympathetic nature. 

KING EDWARD'S ESTIMATE. 

King Edward VII. (says die same correspondent), 
a shrewd though a reticent judge, “ who rarely com¬ 
mented on the qualities he discerned in others, is 
known to have spoken highly of his daughter-in-laws 
character and ability. Queen Mary's intellectual 
sympathies are practical rather than idealistic. As 
a girl facts rather than fancies, Ihc real world, with 
all its deeds and needs, rather than the world of 
romance and fiction, appealed to her, and she read 
widely the history not only of her own but of other 
countries. She takes a particular interest in the 
memoirs of historical personages. 

“ Before her marriage White Lodge was a centre of 
wide and varied culture. Many men distinguished in 
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literature, science, art, and the drama were accuslomet 
to pay visits to the Duke and Duchess of Tcck a 
their home ainid the beautiful surroundings of Rich 
mond Park. In this cultivated society Princess Mat 
was kept abreast of all that was most interesting anc 
important in the workaday world. 

“ Perhaps her principal interest has lain in tin 
direction of historical architecture. Wherever sh( 
has travelled she has made a jtoint of ins|>ccting wha 
the French call the 4 monuments.' Old houses 
churches, and other buildings of public or private 
interest have always |*>ssesscd an attraction for her 
ami in every city which she has visited she has founc 
in the museums and art galleries a never-failing sou ret 
of amusement and instruction." 

V.-HER MARRIAGE. 

In the year 1891, the Duke of Clarence, Princi 
Eddie, the elder brother ol the present King, pro 
posed to Princess May and was accepted. 

THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND IHFIR VOW. 

The young couple were much attached to tad 
other, and they had, boy and girl fashion, decidet 
that they would dedicate their married life to som< 
great cause. Alter much discussion they both earn* 
to the conclusion that it must be the sacred cause 0 
philanthropy. The sudden death of the Duke o 
Clarence, in 1892, tut short these dreams of youth. 

" Thy fool was on a throne. 

Thy handYn royal lover’s; on thy Jwml 
A crown sal graciously, and to thy inline 
At every hearth were praise and blessings wed ; 

When sudden, swift, tin: Awlul Angel came 
And wrought lliec hoc : crown, kingdom, throne and lov 
At one dire stroke wiped out l>c)uud recall, 

As though they had not been." 

So sang a Canadian poetess in that dark hou 
when the pitying eyes of all were on the Princes 
May. But “Crown, kingdom, throne and love" wer< 
not wiped out for ever; nor even for long. 

THE SECOND UROTHKK’S UK IDE. 

The Princess, who, in the opinion of Queet 
Victoria and Edward VII., was fittest of all womet 
to be Queen of England was not allowed to escapi 
that destiny merely l>eeausc the first-born, to whon 
she had been betrothed, had not lived to make he 
his bride. It was fated that she should ascend th< 
throne, if not as the wife of one brother, then as th« 
wife of the other. The importance of this from higl 
reasons of State was pressed upon her sontewha 
importunately by newspapers as serious as th< 
Speeintor. The Queen resented the interference o 
these importunate matchmakers, who would not evei 
allow the funeral baked meats to cool before the; 
hurried on the wedding feast. 

One who appears to have been in her confident! 
at that time tells us that “ for many months, dtougl 
she was busier than ever with her labours of love, n< 
ray of sunlight seemed to be able to pierce the gloon 
that had fallen u|>on the life of Princess May. AI 
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her endeavours were to help others, to make the 
livgs of others brighter ; hut her own burden —so 
those around her saw with aching hearts her own 
burden was, and remained, very heavy. Only once 
or twice she lost her jx. a rfcct self-control. It was 
when by < banco she read of the heartless sugges- 
tions marie by o.ic section of the public press that 
the Duke of York should forthwith do his duty to 
her, and to tint nation, by marrying her. ‘ It is too 
cruel - loo cruel !' she said, with burning tears. 
* Why may not I have the privilege of privacy at 
such a time as this, which every other girl in private 
life may have ?’ " 

The example of the Empress Marie of Kut-'i.i, who 
lmd made one of the happiest of marriages by 
marrying Alexander HI. on the death of Ins elder 
brother, to whom she had been engaged, afforded an 
apt precedent. In less than twelve months (leorgc 
replaced his deceased brother as the betrothed of 
Princess May, and in due time they were married. 

THK SINGLE SPEECH OK PRINCESS MAY. 

llefore her marriage there does not appear to he 
my record of a single speech delivered by Princess 
May. with one exception. It was a simple little 
tjxx'ch addressed to the vicar and churchwardens of 
Kew, who had presented an address on the occasion 

her betrothal. The maiden sjieech of the maiden 
Princess was as follows:— 

It i* with sincere pleasure that I have IKlninl t» iIk- word* 
which have just l>crn read, and I wish to say that 1 thank you 
nost Indy and very deeply for thccongr.iiulationsih.it you have 
>lh-rcd to me. The inference* that you have made to my drai 
•mndnioiher and mother, as also to other mcmU'isof myl.imily, 
mfi to the early days of my life, in grc-.it measure |«mciI among 
rou, has loueheil me much, ami 1 can assure you that I shall 
tlways remember I hi* occasion, and the kindness .shown to me 
»y my old friends at Kew, lo whom I l»eg you aho to convey 
ny warm thank* for their good wishes. 

VI.-THK MOTHER AT HOME. 

It is difficult to write about the married life of the 
Jueen. Happy are the nations that have no history, 
md happy are the households about which there is 
uniting to chronicle save the simple homely inc idents 
>f every day. They loved, they wedded, six children 
dessed their love, and they lived happily ever after. 
iVhat record could be more ideal, and yet what 
iffords less material for the biographer I 
AN IDEAL HOUSEWIFE. 

The Princess May, now become I >uchess of York, 
lived at Marlborough House as she had lived at 
White Lodge. She set her house in order and applied 
herself day after day to the management of the little 
kingdom over which every wife reigns as queen. She 
was no Constitutional Queen any more linn she was 
1 veiled Mikado. She reigned and she ruled. She 
was the housewife on the throne. She has l»een “ an 
ixcellcnt administrator her own household affairs, 
■ihe has never regarded ax derogatory, nor has she 
ver been so pre occupied with affairs of less iriqiort- 
incc as to relegate to servants or housekccjiers, the 


duties which it becomes the lady of the house to 
I>erform.” 

Says another chronicler :— 

She is in all rc«|>ccts the nii-rrtss of her household. The 
details of the clothes ami fowl of her children arc all submitted 
lo her. She is methodical and orderly even in small mailers. 
She i* intensely patriotic, and she has never givcp up her custom 
of buying clothe* made by British workers of British material. 

The Queen has always been somewhat shy and 
reserved with the outside world. This is partly 
natural and partly due to the jtcculiar position which 
she and her husband occupied for many years. Queen 
Victoria was still on the throne when they married, 
and for seven years they were only the third in suc¬ 
cession. 'They were obscured by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and even after they became Prince 
and Princess of Wales the constant activity and 
omnipresence of King Edward left them very little to 
do licyond the useful task of cultivating their own 
garden and bringing up their own children. 

FIVE SONS AND ONE DAUGHTER. 

The events in a mother.* ?i r e are the births of her 
children. Of these the Queen has had six. The 
first l>om, Edward Albert Christian (leorgc Andrew 
Patrick David, arrived on June 23rd, 1X94, just a 
fortnight short of a twelvemonth alter the wedding. 
His brother, Albert Frederick Arthur (ieorge, arrived 
December 141I1, 1895, hardly eighteen months after 
Prince Eddie. The third child, a girl, Victoria 
Alexandra Alice Mary, came April 23rd, 1897, after 
an interval of sixteq^ronths. After her came three 
hoys at irregular intervflfc- the youngest and last is 
now a hoy of five years of age. What the Duchess 
of Teck was to her and her brothers the Queen has 
been to her children. At York House, Sandring¬ 
ham, there has been reproduced the simple, strenuous 
Christian home in which she had s|»cnt her younger 
days. 

IJCIW THE CHILDREN WERE BROUGHT UP. 

Queen Mary, said a writer recently in Mothtr and 
Home , showed her remarkable strength of judgment 
and common sense in rearing her children. “She was 
determined to be—what every woman should deter¬ 
mine to he—on really good terms with her children’s 
head nurse,” and she took great jains lo obtain a 
satisfactory one. No detail in her children’s lives is 
too small to occupy the Queen’s close and careful 
attention. She remembers the way in which she was 
herself always taught lo take an intelligent interest 
and pleasure in everything going on in the world, and 
encourages her children to do the same. Very early 
in the live's of her boys and girl she taught them to 
select for themselves ornaments and pictures for their 
:00ms. ihe bedroom of Princess Mary is orna¬ 
mented with a number of charming paintings of cats 
by one of our foremost lady artists. 

OUJ-OF-i)OOR SPORTS. 

The Queen is a great believer in outdoor life for 
children, and it was a strict rule at York Cottage that 
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the young Princes should be ready to go out at ten 
o’clock every morning unless the weather was excep¬ 
tionally bad, but they were never kept ii* on an 
ordinary wet day. Her Majesty invariably went out 
herself with her children; she taught them how to 
trundle hoops, and delighted in running races with 
them. On rfne occasion, when Prince Edward was 
about four years 
old, Queen Mary 
took him, as was 
her frequent cus¬ 
tom, for a walk 
unaccompanied 
by a nurse. Her 
Majesty went 
rather further than 
she had intended, 
and the little 
Prince suddenly 
declared he was 
tired and could 
walk .no further — 
an experience by 
no means unique, 
as every mother 
knows. T h e 
Queen promptly 
took him up in 
her arms ant! car¬ 
ried him back the 
whole way to York 
Cottage -nearly a 
mile distant. 
ciiii.mkkn’s may. 

T h e Q u e e n 
made a rule when 
she first went to 
Mnrlhorough 
Nome that she 
would keep at 
least one clear 
day a week i n 
which sfie would 
devote herself al¬ 
together to her 
children. For 
that day she would 
enter into no en¬ 
gagements of a 
public or private 
character. In the 
morning Her 
Majesty would go 

out driving with the young Prince and the Princess 
Mary, but the feature of the day was afternoon tea, 
a meal partaken of entirely cn fvnilk in the Queen's 
boudoir, Her Majesty pouring out tea and dispensing 
the cakes herself. For three years the Queen kept 
her rule of devoting herself for one day entirely to her 
children very strictly, but then the growing pressure 


of her engagements wlu-n she was in Condon com- 
polled her to relinquish it. At no time, however, 
docs Her Majesty ever pass a day when under tin 
same roof as her family without spun ling at least an 
hour with them. 

XIIX IS IKK IXI: i'HII.MKKN. 

As she was brought up to the Service of the poor, 

so the Queen ha> 
brought up all hoi 
chib Iren. Kvoij 
<lny each of hei 
children has been 
taught that it wat 
their duty anil 
privilege to work 
with their own 
hands some useful 
article for the 
l>oor. Every birth 
day is celebrated 
not merely by the 
giving of gifts tc 
llu: child whose 
birthday it is, but 
by the giving ot 

presents by the 
Princes or Prin¬ 
cess to some poor 
children of their 
own age. Apropos 
of ibis giving of 
gifts, I heard a 
story the other 
day on the autho- 
lity of the nurse 
who was taking 
care of Prince 
Eddie while re¬ 
covering from 
some child’s ma¬ 
lady. 

A STORY (>Kl»RINCK 
KJ>1>IK. 

The boy was 
fretful and impa¬ 
tient, whereupon 
the nurse, deem¬ 
ing it her duty to 
admonish him, 
said,“ Your Royal 

Highness, surely 

you ought not to 
l>c so cross and 

impatient. Just think wliat you have got. You 
have a loving father and mother, a beautiful 
house to live in, a soft bed to lie on, and plenty 
of toys to play with. Do you know, the first little 
boy whom L went to nurse had no father or mother, 
lie lived in a dirty room in the slums. He had no bed 
to sleep in. He lay on the floor, and he had no 
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pillow but a bum lie of old newspapers. And he had not 
i single toy—not one.” 

Prince Kddie replied, 11 1 did not know there were 
any boys like that, without any toys. Might I give 
him some of mine?” 

The nurse replied, “ If your Royal Highness could 
spare some of the toys you no longer care for, the 
poor boy would, I am sure, be most grateful.” 

To whom Prince Kddie answered: “Oh, nurse, 
what do you mean ? I said I wanted to make the 
poor boy a gift, and you say I am to give him what I 
ini tired of. llut mamma always tells us that a gift 
is not a gill at all unless it is something that we want 
Mirselves, but which we give up for others. No, no; 
1 will give him some of my own toys that 1 like 
myself.” 

A UNITKI) FAMILY. 

And so be did. The incident is a slight one, but 
l illustrates the conception of service which the Queen 
neuleated in her children. No pleasanter picture 
>f an English mother amongst her bairns could l»e 
seen than that afforded by the Princess of Wales when 
iving (juicily at York Cottage. All the children, even 
,o the youngest, came to their mother’s room for lea, 
tnd when there was a baby it was brought down and 
aid on the couch so that the circle might be com¬ 
plete. No more devoted mother ever existed, and in 
oriucr days to see one of the family at Sandringham 
las been generally to see them all. Mother and 
:hildren would ride or ramble in the park, the fadier 
jften completing the hippy group. 

KINDKRGAKTF.N TRAINING. 

The education of the children has always been of 
fCTy great moment to the Queen ; she was anxious 
hat they should each be thoroughly taught all that 
Jthers can leach them, and therefore jpersonally 
irranged the system she desired should be followed. 
Knvouring die Kindergarten for the very young— 
which amuses while it instructs—the Queen adopted 
his method for each one at the outset, often 
terse If explaining the use and manipulation of the 
)bjects employed. Her Majesty, it seems, has never 
uadc the mistake of allowing or encouraging her 
children to have very long lessons, and here she is in 
agreement with the most advanced thinkers of our 
time, who have become aware that very serious 
injury may be done 1-y overtasking young brains. 

COVKRNKSSES AND TUTORS. 

The Prince?s’s own gouvervante and companion, 
Madame Hricka, had charge of the elder children 
when they were young, and the tutors to the young 
Princes were Mr. Hua and Mr. Hansell, under whose 
charge they have lx.cn taken to sec rr.atiy of the 
historic and show places of London. They have paid 
their first visits to the 'Power of London and to the 
Zoological Gardens witlfthe fresh natural enthusiasm 
r>f a country cousin. They arc ditssed plainly, live 
plainly, and have good serviceable toys which are not 
uwily destroyed. 


ATHI.KTIC TRAINING. 

11 All the children,” says the Times correspondent, 
“ have had impressed upon them the necessity of good 
deportment and the im;>ortance which attaches in 
persons of the Royal blood to ceremonial obser¬ 
vances. Moreover, they are all drilled by an old 
soldier, an ex-pipe-major of the Suds' Guards, who 
teaches them to hold themselves up and puts them 
through little exercises, including the handling of 
arms, which is taught with the assistance of a toy 
gun. The boys are brought up to love all manly 
English sports. The eldest, now the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall, was formerly known to the public as Prince 
Eddie and in the home as 1 David,’ this being one of 
his names. It is used in the family as a compliment 
to Wales. The young Princes, and especially Prince 
Albert, arc g .od golf players and c pilal bicycle 
riders. All the children have been taught to ride on 
horseback, and in this Princess Mary, perhaps 
because she has greater opportunities than her 
brothers, excels. The Duke of Cornwall is being 
taught to shoot” 

HOUSEHOLD PIKl'Y. 

“ The principles of self-control and unselfishness the 
Queen has carefully inculcated in the minds of the 
little ones, with, above all, the higher Christian duties 
which were so much a part of her own training. 
Wherever the King and Queen may be, they are 
strict in attendance at Divine service on Sunday. 
When at Frogmore they were always to be seen at 
the jiarish church at Windsor, or at the military 
service at Holy Trinity, accompanied by their 
children. 'ITiey avoided ceremony, taking part in 
the service as ordinary members of the congregation, 
and mingling with their fellow-worshipjx:rs as they 
left the church.” 

Queen Mary is deeply religious, retaining the 
evangelical faith in which she was brought up. 
Her religion is more concerned with morals 
than with imagination, with conduct more than 
with belief. She is a regular church-goer and com¬ 
municant, who is extremely tolerant in her views, but 
very punctual in reading her lliblc every day; no 
matter how much work she has to do, she always 
reads her chapter. She is not attracted either by 
high Ritual or by low Church ; she loves the music 
of the organ and the singing of a well-trained choir. 
She is very fond of singing, and her voice, although 
not strong or of great volume, is sweet and sympa¬ 
thetic. For the modem love-song, even in her teens, 
the Queen had no fancy, but preferred words more in 
keeping with her everyday thoughts. “The Lost 
Chord ” and “ The Convent Gate ” used to be among 
her favourite songs. 

LEISURE FOR SERVANTS. 

Her Majesty has much interested herself in the 
servant problem. She has stated that to her mind 
the real root of the unsatisfactory state of things is 
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that mistresses are too little concerned about the 
comfort of those whom they employ. They ought, 
she says, to do everything they can to mjike the 
leisure hours of their servants as agreeable as jwssible, 
and Her Majesty has practised what she has preached. 

MISCELLANEA. 

Both the King and Queen loathe gambling. 'l*he 
Queen dislikes cards. The King plays bridge some¬ 
times, andTor 4 mall points, but without any enthusiasm. 
The King is interested in athletics, but the Queen 
cares little or nothing for sport of any kind. She is 
a keen walker and an enthusiastic needlewoman. 

The Queen is always the mother first and every¬ 
thing else afterwards. When she was compelled to 

E arl from her children in order to accompany her 
usband in his tour round the world she had a cine¬ 
matograph fixed in the royal yacht, so that she might 
be able, whenever she chose, to see a living and 
moving presentment of her little ones playing and 
working. 

When Prince Eddie went to school in the Navy, 
his mother had Barton Manor, in the Isle of Wight, 
fitted up for her residence, in order that she might be 
now and then in the comjKmy of her son. 

VII.—T 11 E QUEEN ON THE THRONE. 
No one knows what a King will be from the record 
of a Prince of Wales. No one knows what a Queen 
will he from the story of the more or lest suppressed 
life of the. wife of an Heir Ap|>arent. Queen Mary 
may be a very different woman from the shy, retiring 
Princess of Wales or Duchess of York. Those who 
have seen her since her accession note already a 
certain change in her demeanour, a quickened sense 
of the light of initiative, the disappearance of the 
ever-felt presence of King Kdwanl and his Court. 

Wc may form some conception of what kind of a 
Queen Her Majesty will be if we glance at the way 
in which she conqiorted herself when she represented 
the Queen on her cruise in the Op/tir and on her visit 
to India. I met the other day a Maharajah of the 
North-West Provinces. I asked him what he thought 
of the King and Queen. “ 1 met them both,” he 
said, “ during their visit to India. I liked him much, 
but 1 liked her more. She was so genial, so cordial, 
so charming/’ That is the testimony ol an Oriental 
Prince. It is confirmed by the Ttmc* conespondent, 


who summed up his impressions of the Queen at tl 
close of *he cruise of the Ophir as follows:— 

The Duchess Iwrcamc IvlovrU at once, especially of lliose wl 
were mothers, by reason of her womanly syn»|>athy, her quit 
and intelligent inlriot in everything lhal came lo her notic 
her unfailing courtesy, nnd hir sunny smile. Moreover, si 
enjoyed an accidental hut a real advantage fioin the lact Ih 
almost everywhere she liad l*v*i pieced.si by a collection 
some of the very worst poitiailn ever produced by phot* 
gmphrr or cheap |>ortrait-puiiiiri. They were almost nil lil* 
of incredible ugUnro, particularly iIhnc which were intend, 
for use as traiiqmcncies at night. ! lencc came it that wh* 
men nnd women saw her in the flesh they were surprised by h 
fresh complexion, her blight eyes, her abundant luir, and h 
elegnnee of figure. It is not too much to say that, nil the wi 
round the Knipiic, she was praised incessant I v ami with or 
accord by all roris and conditions of men, and that she 1ms 0 
love—the real ami abiding lou- of all who mw her. Tl 
ladie* to whom she talked of her children and of their owi 
the children who handed to her bouquets without number, tl 
wounded herots to whom she addressed words geiillo coinfo 
and sympathy, the crowds who saw her do so all these wi 
rcmeinlwr her to the end of their days. 

As it was in the Britain* Iwyond the sea so it wi 
be in the Britain of the homeland. 

It is true that Queen Mary will have a somewhi 
difficult task in succeeding so universally bclovc 
a sovereign as Queen Alexandra. But there is fo 
Innately no sense of rivalry between the two Queen 
Queen Alexandra holds a place which no one ea 
take from her—not even death can dethrone her froi 
the place which she will ever occupy in the affectioi 
of her people. 

Between the two Royal ladies there exists tl 
tendcrest and warmest affection. Slander, which « 
late seems to have forgotten its cunning, has » 
about a silly falsehood as to differences between tl 
ladies of Marlborough House and of Ruckinghai 
Palace, ol jealousies and of rival ambitions, and 
know not wliat other nonsense equally absurd, 'll 
fact is nothing could have been more lieautiful < 
more touching than the synqiatby and affection « 
the two Queens. Ever since King Ed ward's deal 
the relations between the widowed mother and tl 
King and Queen have Iieen characterised by 
devotion as touching as ever loving son and daughti 
displayed in a home desolated by death. 

'The Queen has begun well, and as the moth* 
u|>on the throne, and the trusted counsellor of tl 
King her husband, she may yet win a place in histoi 
not less distinguished than that of either of her tw 
illustrious predecessors. 




THE WOMAN’S VOTE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR WOMEN: LADY STOUT. 


W HATEVER the Woman’s Suffrage movement 
may or may not have done for women, it 
has certainly made political life much more 
interesting, find has given a new /cst to the 
discussion of public questions. It has also done 
women the incalculable service of revealing to them 
the utter contempt for womanhood, except n« an indis- 
IK'nsablo machine of reproduction in the smd farm 
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of the world that underlies the anti S 'ffrage move 
ment. Last month, lor instanee, brought to 
light the invaluable manifesto of Mr. Leonard 
Williams, of 133, Harley’Street, published in the 
Twits of July 23rd, which, if the Suffragists 
are wise, will be circulated !•> tin.- million as 
the most effective instrument of apjical to women. 
Here we have the bediock truth about the whole 


question. Tlicrcin they will find it laid down as 
scientific truth that women ought not to be allowed 
to vote at a general election once in four years, 
because by an unalterable law of'Nature “the 
entire nervous system of woman is disorganised 
at certain periods.” Dr. Williams wraps it up in 
a periphrastic allusion to “the complicated cyclical 
process which uses up all the vitality of women 
in prc|uration for motherhood. This cyclical 
process leaves such a scant margin to woman for 
“ intellectual work, the demands of which are so 
much more exacting and exhausting than those of 
muscular work,” that if she expends largo measures of 
nervous energy in |>olitical .md kindred undertakings 
she will eventually become a physiological bankrupt 
who will either Ik: sterile, or will bring forth mental, 
moral and physic al degenerates. That is the nnti- 
SuflVagist argument, stripjs d dear at last of all 
wrappings. There you have the ultimate argument 
of the case against woman's suffrage in a nutshell, 
and the Sufiragists have only to pass it round 
to make every decent, self-rcs|>eeting woman a 
Suffragist. 

There are no women upon whom heavier intellec¬ 
tual demands were made, or who cxjieiided more 
nervous energy u|X>n political and kindred under¬ 
takings-^) name only three-than Queen Victoria, 
Mrs. General Booth, and Mrs. Bank hurst. In neither 
case did the use of their brains prevent mother- 
h'Kxl. Nor were their large families conspicuously 
de generate. Gin as much be said al>oiil all the female 
allies of the anti-Suffragisls whose public .perform- 
anccs demonstrate that their foray into politics has 
not made: any exhaustive intellectual demand u|>on 
the scant store of nervous energy left to them by the 
cyclical process? Many of these won en have no 
chiidicn. Some have one or two. It was an evil 
day for the anti-Suffragists when they sot up the 
Standard of the Brood Mare in order to deny citizen¬ 
ship to women. 

The fact that women are physically weaker than 
men is not disputed, but the absurdity of using this 
as an argument against allowing them any oppor¬ 
tunity of redressing that natural handicap by pro¬ 
tective legislation would appeal irresistibly to our 
sense of humour were we not so accustomed to see 
the law in operation—To him that hath shall be 
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given, while from her that hath not shall be 
taken even that which she hath. The “complicated 
cyclical process ” has never seemed to the dominant 
male a reason for relieving the cyclical one of the 
most disagreeable part of the work of the world. The 
lordly savage who basks in the sun while his indus¬ 
trious wives are harnessed to the plough is no woisc 
than the anti-Suffragist who parades his females on 
platforms, or works them night and day as canvassers, 
while he reserves to himself the exclusive right to 
perform the arduous labour of marking a ballot 
paper. 

l4idy Stout, who did me the honour of calling 
upon me last month, was mightily amused at l.ady 
Tree’s description of the Suffragists as “ terrific 
s|jcrimcns of humanity, who, in her eyes, degraded 
themselves by assuming the attitude of female fire- 
eaters.” 

Lady Stout is as much like a terrific s|ie«:imcnas she 
is to the physiological bankrupt of I >r. Williams’s imagi¬ 
nation. She is a wife and a mother of a large family who, 
so far from being degenerates, seem likely to achieve 
the highest honour in Dr. Williams’s own profession. 
l«ady Stout is full of enthusiasm for woman's suffrage 
--not only on theoretical gioutuls. She has seen it at 
work, and she pronounces it very good. Some foolish 
Colonial society fine lady now enjoying herself 
in England has, it seems, dared to say that the 
suffrage had done harm to home life in New 
Zealand. Challenged to produce her proofs, this 
false witness declined to draw ui>on the meagre 
margin left her by the cyclical process by subject¬ 
ing her nervous energy to llie intellectual demand 
for evidence. She wrote to bitly Stout: “ 'Hie facts 
1 stated I know to be accurate ... 1 decline to enter 
into any discussion on the suffragette question.” 
Lady Stout produced several letters on the subject 
from competent authorities, from which I am sorry 
to be unable to do more than quote a few ox tracts. 

Mr. Kobt. McNab, a near neighbour of Dr. Williams, 

in Harley Street,says: “ I have had exjierienee of seven 
contests (in New Zealand) in which women played 
their part as electors. (Living votes to women has 
5iven political power to the home instead of the tent. 
The wandering man stands alone; hut the women of 
the family,grouping themselves around the home, send 
forth from there a political [lower which goes for all 
hat is best in public life . . . In New Zealand the men 
would not allow the women to give up the vote, even 
f the latter desired to do so, as such action would 
jermit the floating nomadic to menace the stationary 
tome vote.” 


W. A. Chappie, a close observer of the working of 
woman’s suffrage in New Zealand for sixteen years, 
is amazed beyond measure at the active propaganda 
by women in Britain against a reform based upon 
justice counselled by wisdom and justified by experi- 
cnce. “'The enfranchisement of women in New 
Zealand lias enlarged woman's outlook, deepened her 
interest in public affairs, discovered to her mind the 
great and im|x>rlunl part that politics and social 
reform play in the Utleniu nt of conditions that 
directly and indirectly affect her home, and with these 
advantages none of the prophecies of evil which were 
hurled at the reform by its enemies has been realised. 
The home is not neglected, domestic infelicity does 
not result.” 

'Hie president of the New Zealand Women’s 
Christian Tcm|>crun<:c Union has written to Lady 
Stout indignantly repelling the accusation that the 
suffrage has done harm to home life; in New Zealand. 
She asserts that it has promoted temperance, advanced 
social reform, passed measures for the safeguarding of 
the home, raised the standard of |>ersonal morality 
among legislators, and banished riot and disorder from 
elections. “ Women of all classes of society place 
high value on the right to vole, and no man in public 
position would dare to suggest that the woman’s vote 
and political influence were not of real value to the 
Slate.” 

As for Dr. Williams’s argument as to the necessity for 
shielding women from the strain of the rough and 
tumble of life it is sound to that extent. Lady 
Stout |>ointed out that this is just what men 
refuse to do. hut what women, when enfran¬ 
chised, at once proceed to do. The Society 
for the Protection of Women and Children says that 
the |M>wcr to vote lias made it easier to secure the 
|iassing of laws improving the conditions of life for 
women. Of this there is no doubt. “ Here,” said 
lady Stout, “are some of the humanitarian enact¬ 
ments iiassed since women were emancipated in New 
Zealand : 

Kqo»l pay for equal work in the Factory Act. 

KqunI treatment of liuslnnd and wife in divorce. 

Economic jtaiinersliip of man and wife in municipal franchise, 
lav against white slave traffic, 
legalisation of adoption of children. 

Act for protection of infant life. 

Act priMecling interest ami health of work girls 
I-cgitimining of children l>orn In-fore m.uriugc. 

Equal rights in technical scInmiU. 

Women admitted to the practice of law, etc. 

“'There arc many other laws passed, and many 
others we arc going to pass. But these will suffice 
for the present.” 
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Leading Articles in the reviews 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


I T is with profound satisfaction I have to record the fact that, somewhat contrary to my misgivings, the 
jiublication of the authoritative refutation of the calumnies against King George V. has been received with 
a chorus of almost unbroken congratulation from the press, the pulpit, and the public. A single snarl in 
a Society |iaper, directed chit fly against the form of an advertisement of ours, was the only note of dissatisfaction 
heard in the press. Many papers said nothing, but the majority of newspapers of all parties from Aberdeen to 
Plymouth, from Dublin to Cardiff, were unanimous in expressing their satisfaction that these cruel slanders 
had !>een dealt with once for all and disposed of for ever—to the infinite relief of millions of His Majesty’s 
subjects. Of these comments in the press it is sufficient to quote only one. The Times says : “ Following 
the example of the Dean of Norwich, Mr. W. T. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, alludes to the absurd 
gossip about King George in which certain foolish people have at different times indulged. His vindication 
is tactful, well informed and authoritative, and should once for all put an end to all such lying fables.” 
From all sections of the Church, Established and Free, I have received the heartiest thanks and 
congratulations, bishops and leaders of the Free Churches have assured me that, however much they would 
have preferred to keep silence, the calumnies had attained so wide a circulation that it was absolutely 
necessary that someone should deal with them finally with authority. 

If there he any who may still profess any doubt upon the matter, may I ask them to explain this fact ? 
No challenge could have been more defiant than that which 1 flung to the world. There are, as all men 
know, not a few of my fellow-creatures who would love nothing better than to catch me tripping. Not one of 
all my old-time adversaries, cither among my contemporaries in the press or among the public at large, has 
ventured to refute or to rebut the plain challenging statements which I made in my last number. 
Vtrlmm sap. 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 

Two American Appreciations. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks contributes to McCIurJs 
Magazine an admirable article on King George the 
Fifth. It is an eloquent tribute to the man whose 
real character has been so strangely maligned in the 
past, but which will be much letter appreciated in 
the future. 

HIS DEVOTION TO DUTY. 

Mr. Brooks says:— 

A contain, at limes perhaps almost a morbid, sense of Hnty 
is one of the qualities King George owes to, or that was at any 
rate continued In, his naval training. He is one of the most 
conscientious men living. A friend of his who has travelled 
with him many I ho woods of miles and has M-n thrown in daily 
and all hut hourly contact with him for months at a time— a 
man of great capacities and experience and persistent level- 
headed ness—was enlarging to me on this characteristic. " I am 
ipeaking,*' he said, “quite sincerely ami without the least 
exaggeration when I say that thrrr is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, tlin| the King will not throw ovrrlxtard at the call of 
iuly." And he added a compliment which is ]>erhaps the 
tiighest that one man—especially one who has spent most of bis 
life in the business of government and administration—can j*ay 
mother: 

“ I have served under many men in my time, but 1 would 
oouer serve under King George than any of them.” 

1US NAVAL TRAINING. 

This keen sense of duty Mr. Brooks attributes in 
>art at least to his apprenticeship in the Navy :— 

Character and disunion show in their true colours on 
xiard ship, ami the verdict of the mess-room is rarely at fault. 

1 liaVe talked with more than oqe of the inen who served with, 
ibove, und Mow King George, and they all agree, ami willi¬ 
ng the slightest affectation, in praising him both as a superior 
ind as a subordinate officer. After making all allowances for 
Kc note of exaggeration that Englishmen rarely escape in 


talking of princes, there remains a consensus of opinion that 
this particular Prince was not only a luid-working, willing and 
really ca|*ablc sailor, but a kindly, unaffected, good-hcarlcd 
gentleman. 

HIS RETIRING DlSPt WITION. 

Of the King’s retiring disjiosition Mr. Brooks gives 
one small but significant instance: — 

A member of the Government whose business it was to 
supply the King with a daily summary of the doings of Parlia¬ 
ment asked the Prince of Wales whether he would not like to 
be tarnished with a similar rhumf. Now, King Edward, 
while an admirable man of affairs, was by no means as keen a 
politician us his son, or as familiar with public questions, or as 
interested in Ibe proceedings of the House of Commons. More¬ 
over, tin suggestion laid before the Prince was one he could 
acoqit without ihc smallest impropriety. It meant no more 
than that he would learn by telegram, in the evening, what 
olhrrwisc he would read in the next morning's papcis. 
Nevertheless, he declined to entertain it. lie would not, even 
to dial slight degree, overstep the customary boundaries of his 
position. 

HIS SIMPLE TASTES. 

Mr. Brooks confirms all that has been said as to 
the King’s simple domesticated tastes :— 

If be were not King he would prolwbly choose ns the most 
congenial of all lives that of an English country gentleman, 
with an estate large enough to demand good business manage¬ 
ment, with plenty of fishing and shooting, with a scat on the 
local magistrate's bench ami in the County Council, and with 
endless opportunities for little acts of practical benevolence. 
He has never cared for society or shown the least ambition to 
be a leader of fashion. The " smart act ” he detests us heartily 
as he abominates snobs, flatterers and the loitterflics of both 
sexes that are apt to flit round a court. His home life is as 
pure, as unpretentious as much a matter of intimate, homely 
joys as that of any household in the land. One would say of 
him as confidently as of Mr. Roosevelt that here is a man who 
in private life and in all the domestic relations has kept his 
scutcheon spotless. 
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IIIS DEVOTION TO RELIGION. 


That the King was a regular churchgoer all men 
know, but Mr. Brooks tells us that when in .India he 
made Anglo-Indian officials follow his example. Mr. 
Brooks, after quoting the remark, of one who knows 
the King well, that 44 there simply is not an ounce of 
wickedness In him,” continues as follows:— 

And as for church-going, the King, besides recognising ihe 
duty of selt\ng an example of religious devotion, has, I should 
say, a genuine and natural vein of piety. 

It profoundly shocked both his feelings and his judgment to 
notice the slackness of religious observance among die British 
population in India. 41 Here you are," he said to them, 
“ruling the moat spiritually minded peoples in the world, and 
you do not even trouble to my the ordinary tribute of respect 
to your own faith." And wherever he travelled between Cape 
Comorin and the Himalayas, ami whatever his surroundings he 
made a point of holding a service every Sunday morning at 
eleven o'clock. The officials and their families had, of course, 
no option but to attend it. Whatever tlicir motives or their 
privutc emotions they came. 

“ A GKNTLKMAN THROUGH AND THROUGH." 


Mr. Brooks says :— 

14 When you arc with the King," I was told liy an old friend 
of his 44 you feel at once absolutely sure that you are with one 
who is a gentleman through and tlirougli." 11 is Mjuarcness of 
thought and conduct may lie gathered from what I have already 
written. Ilia kindliness and generosity are qualities on which 
his intimates strongly insist. 

Method, punctuality, despatch—the King has all 
these. During his Indian tour he missed only one 
engagement, and that under medical compulsion. His 
work in connection with the I^ondou hospitals has 
shown that he possesses not only energy and capacity, 
but that touch of imagination essential to the conduct 
of every large enterprise. 


SPORTSMAN AND FARMER. 


He is oiic of the six best shots in the Kingdom, and a first- 
class and enthusiastic angler. His achievements on the I Vo and 
the Spey arc matters of piscatorial history ; and ... for his skill 
with the rifle and the gun, it is enough to say that he has shot 
turkey-buzzards in the Argentine, wild duck and leal in Japan, 
quail ami kangaroo in Australia, pheasant and snipe in China, 
elk, snmbur deer, and buffalo in Ceylon, tigers in India, and 
pretty nearly all the big game that is to be found in Canada and 
all tlu* small game in the British Isles. Like most sailors ashore, 
he has developed a taste for farming which he diligently culti¬ 
vates. lie is known already as a breeder of Kc«l Toll cattle 
anil Berkshire pigs, and as a careful amt attentive manager of 
his Norfolk estate. Hr is a fair hand at billiards, play* golf a 
little, has played polo,—-but has never to my knowledge 
followed the hounds,—and in his younger days was a promising 
Ijoxer. He is often seen at the ’varsity sports, and for the past 
two or three winters has been assiduous in his attendance at the 
hockey and lawn tennis matches. 

HIS POLITICAL BIAS. 

Mr. Brooks does not like the theory that George V. 
is a little George III. He says that, when Prince of 
Wales, the King was accustomed to talk away by the 
hour in a hearty sea voice in an expansive and often 
indiscreet fashion. He was— 

a man of strong likes and dislikes, and with a vein of olistinacy 
in him that lias led some people to think and speak of him as a 
George III. in embryo. Practically the only gossip that be 
bas ever given some handle to has been the repetition of his 
impulsive criticism of things and people. The King is a keen 


politician, ami much given to getting up on hi* own account 
the pros and cons of public questions. Ilia companions have 
usually been lories, and this, no doubt, has encouraged the 
believers in what 1 may call the “George the Third theory " of 
his general attitude ami leaning* as a sovereign. He docs not 
wish to be n cosmopolitan King; he does profoundly wish to 
he an English King. To think of him, then, as first and 
foremoat an Englishman, with something but not very much 
of the insularity, prejudices, and invulnerability to attract 
ideas that goes with the title, is to make some headway towards 
understanding him. 

THE TRUK TRUTH OF A FAMOUS STORY. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks says :— 

Prince George was if even a hundredth part of the evidence 
of those who knew him at the time lie accepted, nn unusually 
spirited and prankish youngster. The tale has often been told 
—amt I wish I could vouch lor its accuracy--of how, when 
ordered under the table by « 4 hircii Victoria ior ntislichaviour nt 
dinner, he quietly umliessed himself, presenting, on his return 
to the upper world, a spectacle of unrelieved naturalness such 
as courts do not oltcn see. 

The story is true, l>ui inexac t and incomplete. The 
true truth is as follows. Prince George was not the 
sole hero of this cscajiade. He and his elder brother, 
Prince Eddie, had licen misbehaving, and their grand¬ 
mother, who was a firm disciplinarian, ordered them 
both under the table until they learned how' to behave 
themselves. Under the table they went, and a period 
of silence ensued. They were so silent that Quucn 
Victoria at last became suspicious that the boys 
were up to some mischief, and graciously told them 
that as they were good hoys they could come out 
and behave themselves. Imagine her consternation 
and that of the company when Prince Eddie and 
Prince George darted out from their temporary prison 
under the table and began dancing and capering in 
high glee round the room, stark naked. The young 
rascals had improved the period of their detention by 
divesting themselves of every rag of clothing, and 
mightily proud they were ot their exploit as they 
emerged from tlicir c.apti\ ity. The old Queen nearly 
had a fit she laughed so heartily, nor could the 
others preserve their gravity. At last the little wretches 
were captured and banished to a dressing-room, 
scolded severely, but really triumphant. Whether it 
was Eddie or whether it was George who hit upon 
ihe brilliant idea of undressing under the tabic to get 
even with Grannie only the King could tell. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN IMPRESSION. 

Writing in the World's Wo/A, Mr. W. Bayard 
Hale publishes the following impression of George V. 
as Prince and as King. The nation, says Mr. Hale, 
was very fond of Edward VII.— 

Of George, Prince of Wales not so fond. He was a serious 
young man—at all events a quiet one. He was a good shot, 
and obediently went to the races when his father had a horse 
running. But lie hod few friends; lie was known to lie 
interested in nothing much except postage-stamps ; he Mas not 
of heroic appearance; he was said to lie melancholy and dull; 
and stories were told of another wife anil of lack of >rlf-con(rol. 

It was just a year ago that I spent nn evening in a group 
surrounding the new king—then Prince of Wales—in conversa¬ 
tion unusually informal and intimate. The impression one 
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gained of him thnl night was dial of a man certainly no! of 
much brilliancy, hut able lo talk with information and sound 
sense on a wide variety ol subjects. lit* was agreeable and 
even seemed lo desire U» lie considered mildly jovial—without 
hnving either the wit 01 the natural freedom of manner to 
succeed, lie could scaiccly In* said to lead the conversation, 
as the duty of piiMunl prince* is, I believe. A himkmrf is not 
the most exhilarating of persons in conversation, and England's 
George is n l«ondoner. lie is a travelled I.mwloner ; he has 
been everywhere - he is almost as great a traveller as President 
Taft • hut he lias always returned, and, 1 fancy, his mind lias 
pretty much all the time remained in London. 

Perhaps King George has taken his own advice to “ Wake 
up.” Theie have I urn signs, since his accession. 1 hove mm 
him on f«.ur occasions as King George, and if ever there was a 
change in mail, there is in him. lie i* animated, he is less 
&too|>ed, his voice has giown |»eicmptory. On the grew day he 
played his pari well. Not I he physical equal of hi> fal'ici, win* 
was as line a mail us you iuay wish to s*e, he does no discredit 
to the' fraternity of monarch*. lie rides well. By rights he 
shouldn't, for he is a sailor, and nc» sailor is MJp|M>«-d lo Ik* 
able lo ride a horse. I le is said lo Ik- a goo I sailor. 


A CANADIAN VIEW OF KING GEORGE. 

Mr. Hkotor (*iiaki.kswi»kth, in ihc July Can,hit,in 
Magazine, writes on King (Icorge V. Ho says:— 

The outstanding fact about the King which alnm»l rvrry 
oliserver lias noted is that he is a nun of democratic tendencies 
with hul little natural ap|ietite for the show and pamiply of 
kingship. 

Tlu* writer refers to ihe Royal lour in Canada in 
1901, and says that the only occasions on which the 
King seemed to lie genuinely happy were* those on 
which formalism was banished :— 

One of these was when lie s|*cnt the clay with the lundicr- 
jacks and overmen at Ottawa in a typical spectacle arranged by 
the great Iimini I <1 runs of the Ottawa vallcsy. By his express 
orders top hats, frock coals, and all tluct they imply were 
ban idled, and, liiongh lie was physically ill at the time, lie 
entered into the spirit of the thing and was cs|h daily delighted 
by the speech of a typical French-Canadian riveunan who had 
apparently no conception of the exulted rank t r tin; visiior. 
Never hns one heaid heartier laughter Irom any man or laughter 
that surpassed it for shea spontaneity and alxuidou. 

At another time during the tour in the mountains 
of British Columbia the King spent most of his time 
on the engine with the train-men. Throughout his 
Qnclx-r visit the King showed “the keenest desire 
to loosen as far as possible the l>onds of formality, 
and get in touch with the |*ople." “ One fact that 
impressed the writer was that he was no militarist.” 
, The King as inventor is not perhaps generally 
known:— 

lie take* the kecncM possible interest in all that pertains to 
- machinery, and is credited with :i ve*y useful invention lor us, 
*• ll,e houses for tin- |*K>r which have U-en crerlol in 

'• London. This was a texer.sihlr lire giate whcre.iy the v.uie 
' coals may Ik.- used to heal either kitclu-n or li\in£-roum. 

' Tlu; writer rt gifts that the Heir A parent did nut 
itfliake a letter impression on Canada i*i 1901, but he: 
'was Wearied with a long sea voyage, and got an 
^’attack of iiifltifi/a because he insisted on sitting 


uncoveretl in a bitter rain-storm at a military review 
As a consequence:— 

He was sick with the grippe almost to the end of his tour ir 
Canada, arfl this illness the tongue of slander attributed to mori 
scandalous causes. The writer, who had him under fairly close 
observation for a month, has no hesitation in giving the lie tc 
certain tales that have been uttered since. To-day he is a mat 
of the most nltstemious habits. At Ouebec, in 1908, when hi 
was in much finer physical trim, he made a very admirabh 
impression on everyone and had gained much in ease anr 
affability of manner. 


THE INDIAN POINT OF VIEW. 

Thk Indian Reviews are full of confident cx|>ecta 
tion that King George will be a liberal and lieneficeni 
Empcrot of India. They all recall his speech ir 
London on his return from India, and draw from i 
the happiest auguries. The Indian World says :— 

If llis Majesty will faithfully abide by the spirit of tin 
lui|H.-iial I'roc lama lions of Ids august father and of Victoria thi 
Good, and if the wcll-lx-ing of India must ever remain tin 
inspiration of his rule, there can be no doubt that his reign wil 
outshine even the dreams of an A--I a or an Akldiar. 

The J/indnstani Karina, writing upon the ncu 
King-Emperor, ya\s that the King’s message “ha: 
touched the dee|>est chord in the heart of the people 
and we doubt not that they have rcsjxmded to i 
gratefully and loyally, for to tlu- j>eople of India the 
accession of King George V. lias been particularly 
gratifying, as it has in it the elements of ho|>e of t 
bright future ”:— 

The figure ol lli* Majesty—gentle, amiable ami smiling i 1 
still fresh in the minds of the people, and his |miwciAi1 advn 
cacy for a greater sympathy in the gnvvrnam r ol this country 
in file course of his memorable spec* li delivered at (In 
Guildhall liampici, ju*l after his return from hi* blii-f sojourr 
amongst u*. is still tinging in their ears. We ui.iy recall lien 
the noble utterarce of lli* Majesty, in tlu- course of his con 
verbal ion with Mr. Motilal Gliose, the editor of the Amril, 
Jtm.tr I'. tnka, at an intcivicw which, ns Prince of Wales, hi 
was pleased to grant Mr. Gliose during his stay in Calcutta : — 
“ 1 am very pleased to come across you. You want an assur 
anoe from me that I will not forget llu- Indians. Well, ! 
assure you I skill not and cannot forget the Indians. I shal 
ever remember them and make it a |*>inl to tell my fatfier how 
immensely gratified I have been with the magnificent receplior 
you: jx-ople have given me. It shall also be my pleasant duty 
to tell my father that you are in need of wider sympathy, 
tarry with me very happy impressions about India.” Thn 
amidst Ihc: |K»mp and pageantry inseparable from a Royal toui 
His Majesty was able to diagnose and lay his finger on the rca 
sorc-spot of iudian unrest and discontent certainly redounds tc 
his credit as a statesman. 

Under the l»euign rule of King-Knijieror George V. the 
people of I ml ia may well look forward to an era ol peace, pro¬ 
gress ami prosperity. The last year of the King-Empcror'i 
lather's reign was memorable for the introduction in India o 
the germs of representative Go\eminent. We sincerely !io)m 
ami trust that before many years will have passed the people'; 
• ajutily lor a larger ami truer measure of self-government may 
have been satisfactorily established, and that it may be King 
F.iiiyx-ror George's high privilege to confeT upon his Indiiu 
subjects thr boon of a responsible Government, on lines moti 
or less sinv'ar to lhat of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
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THE SPECULATIONS OP OUTSIDERS. 

As might be expected, many speculations are rife 
as to the line of conduct that is likely to Jje pursued 
by our new Sovereign. Some of these simulations 
are a little startling. 

Uni>kr the Influence ok Ki>wakd VII. 

The Thcosophist maintains that the august shade of 
Edward VII. will influence the action of his son and 
of his son's advisers: - 

When a great King leaves his realm al a critical moment, in 
the midst of business in which he was profoundly interested, he 
remains at hand, and seeks still to influence and to guide ; and 
the I'taccuiakcr will surely not leave the Kntpite unaided 
during the |K?rilous limn, which lie ahead. Something of the 
Kalher will wotk in and through the Son, and King Kdward 
will l>c able, outside this to inllueiicc some of those who hold 
the rein* of |»ower more strongly tliun lie could do while fettered 
by all the restrictions which, unfortunately, hedge in the Royal 
Power in England. lie has at least forced on the attention of 
the English people - mayhap, to the liencfii of his son—the 
ulxviinlily of the modern travesty of the Constitution, which 
gives power into the hand* of an Asquith nnd withholds it from 
an Edward VII. It is by no law of England that her King is 
shut out from presiding over the Council of his MinUters, hut 
only by the ignorance of tin* Knglidi language which distinguished 
George I. Ixtyal subjects would rejoice if George V. undid the 
results of his ancestor's incompetence, and made the Throne of 
England worthy ol the acceptance of a Great Soul. 

Mrs Influence Over tiie Peeks. 

• 

Mr. Sydney brooks, writing in the North American 
Review on the outlook in England, says:— 

\\ liile in some ways King Geoigc is le-s cu.il.Ged to grapple 
with the crisis t!»:■ n w:l* his lather, in other ways he is more so. 
lie is, for one thing, a far keener |*olitician and far more 
intimately atquuintcd with the pros and cons of the question at 
issue, Furthermore, he is in-touch with the • .jlisli aristocracy 
to a considerably greater degree than was King Kdward, and 
could, if necessary, up|>cul to ilicin with more telling effru. 
These are valuable assets from the standpoint of a possible 
accommodation between the parties, ami their value is 
increased, first by tlie certainty that if the worst comes to the 
worst King Geoigc will not flinch, and secondly by the univcisal 
desire, to which 1 have previously alluded, that thr new* reign 
should not l»c jco|nir»li/cd by the continuation of a suicidal 
stiife. 

If He Sides wiih the Peers! 

Mr. George Bourne, writing in the Forum on 
“ King George's Problem,” says:-- 

With very jealous eyes the English people will watch the 
ltclmiour of the King when he comes to act. Yet who shall 
say that his discretion or indiscretion n alters to them so much 
as to the other side—and to him ? Should he throw in lii* 
weight iu favour of the privileged against the people - t ih c 
factors of despair and oppression added to it will give it just 
that revolutionary turn which the lairds dread, so unreasonably 
a* yet. The class readjustment will change into real class war. 
The spirit of viudictiveness will conic in. 

Nor will the loyally of the nation toward the King himself 
remain unshaken. If the people of importance did but know 
it, curious tilings arc already Itring Mid down in the streets 
where they do not go. “ Perhaps '* (so the word begins lt^ 
run) " perhaps it will be just as well not to have so good a 
king as Edward was. Wc shall have to rely upon ourselves 
ih*- more s nnd rnav be we shall move all the faster.” 


THE TRIBUTES OF THE “EDINBURGH” AND 
THE “QUARTERLY.” 

Lird Esher concludes his article on the Charactei 
of Edward VIE, in the Quarhr/y Reviao, with th« 
following tribute to King George : — 

If the nation owes a del* of gratitude to Ouecn Victoria anr 
the Prince t’cnsnrl for having given us King Edward, in like 
manner, as year* roll on, it will be seen that the King has 
given us in his Min. to whom he was tenderly devoted and o. 
whose virtue, modesty, and high abilities he was so justly 
proud, a successor not less worthy of admiration and respect. 

The Edinburgh Rrvieio says:— 

King George has succeeded to the tin one al a moment ol 
political difficulty j hut there is every reason to lielicvc that 
he will face times ol crisis, when they arise, with the saim 
courage, wisdom, ami |Kttriolisiu that distinguished King 
Edward and Ourcn Victoria. That the Crown will play it.- 
part constitutionally and for the highest interests of the country 
m* one doubts. We hiqtc there is not less reason for fixding 
confident that thr statesmen who now advise, or who cxpccl 
s*K»n to adviM*, the sovereign will show themselves (he cquah 
of their prrdrcevmrs ; men who, in times certainly not 1cm 
anxious than our own, have known Imw to steer the ship ol 
State into safety ; and by means of timely and well-considered, 
if far-going, reform to give fresh vitality and strength to out 
old (‘oust it id ion. 

The House of Commons cannot, we think, give up in any 
degree iu supreme ami unfettered control of national finance. 
The Second Chamber, we ho|»o and Ixdieve, will refuse t< 
surrender general legislative authority In the uncontrolled 
power of a majority of a single House of Commons. Wilkie 
these limits it may pcrltaps Ur difficult, but it is certainly not 
inqiossible, to find a solution. I.ending statesmen, Liberal nnrl 
Conservative, have met to talk over po*sibililies in private, anr 
in a quieter aliuiKphcrc than that which the excited rhetoric o: 
extreme partisans in the Press and on the platform have left 
for public discussion. Whether any complete and rapid 
solution will come from the present conference of party leaden 
may well la* doubted ; but it can hardly lie that good will 
not result from I lie frank intcicliangc of opinion between 
ministers and ex-ministers of the Crown, who, necessarily 
to some extent looking al null lets fioiu their party stand* 

E 'inis, are yet rightly icgardcd by the public as patriotic 
ritish statesmen. 


The Camegle-Kingr Anecdote. 

The East London Observer contributes an interest¬ 
ing confirmation ami correction of the story I told 
last month as to the conversation between Mr. Car¬ 
negie and the then Prince of Wales at the opening ol 
a library at Stepney. It seems that the library was 
not at Stepney, hut at Central Hackney. I apologise 
to Central llackney and its courteous local editor. 
'The reply which the Prince nude to Mr. Carnegie as 
locally rejx)rted slightly differs from the version I 
published. Mr. George Billings, the then Mayor 
of Hackney, on May 28, 1908, when the visit took 
place, reported the conversation as follows to the 
Council after King Edward's death :— 

If I may, without indiscictinn, I should like to relate to the 
Council a little incident which occurred. This was tound the 
table in (lie library u|*stair*, when Mr. Carnegie rather 
courageously, though humorously, stated that in his opinion 
the line of Presidents of the United Stale* would compare 
favourably with any royal line ill Kurojte. To this our King 
replied: " Yes, I may be templed to agree with you, pro¬ 
vided you exclude my Dad.” That little touch of purciilul 
loyalty and affection persuaded nte that there was something in 
the King’s heart, and I am confident that his reign will la* for 
the nrosnerirv and for the i»ood of this country. 
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THE EDUCATION OP EDWARD VIL 

Thf. Editor of the Quarterly Review is to be con- 
ratulated upon having obtained from the only man 
| the country capable of the task a brilliant essay 
pon the character of Edward VII. * Lord Esher does 
Ot sign the pct|)cr, but it is a case of aut Casar aut 
Stilus. No one else has access to the documents 
foich he quotes, and no one else lias so masterly a 
fen. 

THE PARENTS’ MISTAKE. 

The essay is entitled “ The Character of King 
id ward VII.,” which is near enough as titles go • hut 
le real topic of the essay is how the character of 
Ling Edward was shaped. Three-fourths of the 
rticle is devoted to a description of the excessive 
ire taken by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
1 educating their son and heir for his high vocation, 
ts concluding pages describe the result of this elabo- 
tte process of intensive culture as illustrated in the 
laracter of the King. Lord Esher writes rather 
1 a courtier than as a historian, and his article 

perhaps more of a culogium than a criticism. Even 
), he cannot deny the fact—on the contrary, he 
ipressly admits it more than once—that the system 
r education adopted with such anxious thought, and 
iirsued with such steady perseverance by the King’s 
Hrentx, was a mistake, although, like many other 
listakgs, it did not work out so badly in the long run. 

. WHY HE DID NOT BECOME A PRIG. 

It is amazing that the King did not turn out a frightful 
rig, but he was, no doubt, delivered from this by the 
ct that he inherited from his ancestors a large pro- 
Drtion of original sin. The old Adam in him was 
rong even as a child of three and a half years old, 
it his governess describes him as very intelligent, 
snerotis, and good-tempered, with a few occasional 
assions and stampings. Even then he was most 
templary in politeness. Ix>rd Esher says:— 

Nothin"—not the smallest thing—was left to chance. Not a 
eek, not a clay, not an hour of the time of this precious youth 
mid safely or propfrlv he wasted. Other lads might occasion- 
ly run loose in the spring lime, and for other boy*, it might be 
gitimatc to plunge into the region of romance. lint for this 
>y the page* even of Sir Walter Scott were closed, ami he 
ust concentrate, ever concentrate, upon “modem languages," 
x>n “history,” ujhju "the sciences." . . . Daily, almost 
>urly, the Queen and the Prince kept watch and ward over 
iosc entrusted with the care ol their son. Within the walls 
i Buckingham Palace or Windsor Castle letters and notes con- 
antly passed, and have l**cn carefully and elaltoratcly preserved. 

THE PERIL OF EXCESSIVE SUPERVISION. 

He was never for a moment allowed to forget 
MLt it was his destiny to l>e the King of England, 
ad his whole life, his studies, his amusemerts, his 
apipanions were all chosen for him by a parental 
rovidence. Judging from the memoranda quoted 
K the Quarterly Review, rhe Queen and Prince 
frnsort were at least as n.urh concerned about the 
to cation of their son as they were about the 
uernment of the Empire. They succeeded in 


teaching him to be polite, to dress well, to be 
neat, punctual and orderly—in other words, they 
hardened what might be called his naturally good 
instincts into fixed habits; but when they came up 
against his love of pleasure and other instincts, 
they not only failed utterly, but contributed them¬ 
selves to their defeat. For instance, it is probable 
that the blue-eyed boy whom Lady Lyttelton 
describes as being backward in language when he 
was three and a half years of age might never under 
the most sagacious guidance have developed into a 
great scholar; but the method adopted by Prince 
Consort simply made him loathe hooks. He was 
never allowed to read a novel, and during his stay 
at Edinburgh the only literary dissipation he was 
allowed was an abridged edition of Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and the 
worthy Dr. Schmidt’s “History of the Middle Ages.” 

THE PRINCE'S KEADINO. 

The account given of the literary education of 
King Edward reminds us of nothing so much as 
the modem poultry farm, in which pullets are fed by 
forcing pumps, which project into their crops the 
maximum amount of digestible matter which the 
stomach can hold. The Prince while under tutors 
and governors was compelled to submit, but as soon 
as he was his own master the pendulum swung to 
the opposite extreme. It is not quite true to say 
that in after life he never read a book excepting a 
French novel, but the sum total of his reading from 
the time he left college would have applied his 
somewhat pedantic father. But if on one special 
point they overstepped the mark and defeated 
their own ends, Lord Esher is justified in claiming 
no small degree of merit for Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert for their share in framing the character 
of one of the most popular kings in English 
history. 

HIS GREAT POWERS OF OBSERVATION. 

“ A great reader the King never was, but he was a 
great observer,” and this faculty of observation seems 
to have been innate in him and was not due to any 
special education. Even in early youth he pleaded 
guilty to a certain want of enthusiasm and imagina¬ 
tion and the absence or torpor of the poetical element. 
The mischief which the excessiv supervision of his 
eailier education did to the Prince was aggravated in 
later years by the jealous manner in which he was 
excluded by the Queen from all participation in 
affairs of State. That the Prince resented this 
bitterly is an open secret. He complained of it to 
all and sundry. I remember him making a great 
lamentation to me after lunch one day over the hard¬ 
ship of his lot. It was a common note of his con¬ 
versation. 

“PRINCE HAL.” 

For several years of his life he was popularly 
credited or debited with the reputation of a 
Prince Hal His own mother was said to have 
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frequently expressed with some bitterness her disaj> 

I ointment at the finished result of the painful efforts 
of the Prince Consort and herself to make the Prince 
of Wales walk in the strait and narrow p.*fth. Indeed, 
the strait and narrow path was the one thing which 
the Prince instinctively detested, and the more they 
tried to ({rive him into it the more he preferred the 
broad path that leadeth to destruction. Hut when 
Queen Victoria died Prince Hal disappeared, and in 
his place King Edward dissolved in twenty-four hours 
all the misgivings of those who had never seen the 
better side of his character. Those who stood near 
him at that time realised immediately that in 
Edward VII. the country had come into the pos¬ 
session of a great monarch:— 

So far from Ids previous life, with its want of concentrated 
energy, with ils so-called frivolities, and with what inrn always 
prejudiced ami sometimes insincere call il>ceremonial inanities, 
•roving an olnlude to kingship, the slk.tr humanity of it had 
eft him unscathed «»f soul and mo*t extraordinarily well equipped 
lor dealing with the gravest problem with which a Sovereign 
lias to deal, that is to sny, the eternal problem of making good 
use of the average man. 

Whether it was a Radical (lolitician or a foreign statesman, a 
man embittered by neglect or one of Fortune's favourites an 
holiest man or a villain, no one ever left the King's presence 
without a sense of hi* own increased iui|Mirlance in the worldly 
scale of tilings. It was this jiower nt robing a man in his own 
estimation which was the maiti'piing of the King’s influence. 

II is vmied intercourse with men of all sorts and conditions his 
tncference for objective rather than for subjective teaching, as 
liis old tutor saw I of him in Imyhood, and his frank interest in 
the affairs of other*, had taught him the most profound and the 
oflcnesl ignmed of all platitude* that the vast majority of men 
me good, and that no man is wholly evil. 

euward’s natural inclinations. 

The tilings which I xml Esher mt.rl s out as the 
distinctive characteristic of King Edward could hardly 
be said to be the product of his education. His 
natural magnanimity, his native kindness of heart, 
his keen interest in all men, women, and things— 
those were bom with him ; if he owed them to his 
parents he got them before ho was in the cradle. All 
the teaching of all the pedagogues did little or nothing 
to change him in fundamentals. Take, for instance, 
the following fine tribute which Ixmi Esher pays to 
one pf the nobler sides of his nature :— 

No man was ever less prone to attribute moan motives, no 
man ever showed less resentment or rancour. Not only did 
he give his confidence to those whom he thus honoured, with 
singular unsuspicion, hut he forgave neglect and even an injury 
almost too readily—if forgiveness van be loo generously granted. 
Bitterness he never felt, and anger which he did feel was never 
long sustained. The King’s placability was wonderful, and 
nothing endeared him more to those alxiut him than that sweet- 
blooded nature which made him ready at all times, when free 
from momentary anger, to give those of whom he disapproved 
the benefit of a right motive and of the best intention. In the 
truest sense of the phrase lie was a most Christian King. 

HIS PERSONAL CHARM. 

Lord Esher passes over the difficulty created by 
the exaggerated compliments paid to the King as a 
kind of combination of Bismarck and Cavour in the 
diplomatic realm, and even hints that his habit of 
discussing the affairs • of State face to face with 
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Ministers, instead of having their views formally sub-'- 
mitted to him in State papers, as was the habit of the * 
late Queen, deprived the State of that extra security 
for the maintenance of )>eace which was always King 
Edward’s chief concern. This leaves Lord Esher 
more space in which to expatiate on the personal 
charm of the King. He hated waste, the reason 
being his sense of his kingship, and of the poverty of 
millions of his subjects surging up*within him. He 
was one of the heat conversationalists in Europe. In 
his presence much of the ordinary kind of knowledge, * 
mere information, was apt to drop into unimportance. • 
The things he knew seemed majestic and significant, 
and common learning appeared a mere accomplish¬ 
ment. 

t 

THE SECRET OF HIS POPULARITY. 

The world tails him the “ Peacemaker, M which?: 
is his ideal ; Ixird Rosebery called him “ Le Roi\ 
Channeur,” which indicated his method. “ A noblet 
epitaph no one can desire. King Edward was beyond 1 
all question in the category of the great. Character,' 
strong, firm, and brave in quality, is the true test of 
greatness." As to the secret of his charm Ixnd Esher 
has much to say, which is as true as it is well said:— 

King Edward'* charm whs invincible. The individual man 
nuccumbcd to it, and the nniliitiidr went down before it. When 
the King walked into n room everyone felt the glow of a 
personal greeting. What In- smiled u|H»n a vast assemblage 
every one responded unconsciously. On the Derby day, when 
the King raised his hat to the immense concourse of his people, 
his salutation reached the heart of ev«ry mail and woman. 
This gift was priceless to him. The fuel t» that, just a* their 
hearts went out to him, his heart went out to them, and they 
knew it. There wa* not an atom of |*ose about the King. If, 
lie visited the most mighty jiotenlatc, if he called upon a 
humble subject, if he went into a cottage garden, he wav—and 
this may seem exaggerated, although it is the simple truth— 
equally interested and pleased. IIis jo>ous sense of life, his 
broad sympathies, and his complete freedom from ennuif, made 
him genuinely pleased with the lit vs and homes of olheiR. He 
was interested. It was no jierfiiiiclory sense of politeness, it 
was no conscious de*irc to please, which made him note details' 
and suggest improvements or alteration* in a strange house of 
garden. He would say to his host, “ You should cut or plant 
a tree here," or be would say to a cotl:iger, “ Don’t you think 
lliat flower-bed would look lietter so, or that fence would be 
better in such and such a position?*' and he would odd, “X 
shall see whether you have done so when next I come,” and 
ilic effect upon the iniml of his hearer was that he really cared. r 
And he did really care. That was the wonderful thing, and it 
was also the irresistible charui. ,v 

This personal magnetism which won the heart* of every one 
with whom he came into contact and of millions who never saw 
him was a national asset worth more to us in our King than the 
military genius of a Najmleon or the diplomatic gifts of a 
Mettcmich, l*ecau*e of its more abiding quality and more 
permanent result*. 

System and Organiser arc magazines that act like a 
tonic to the nervous system of the business man. 
They not merely supply plenty of hints, but they 
convey an impulse and an impetus towards swifted 
and more effective methods that it is hard to resist. 
Nor does cither overlook the great importance of 
moral and sentimental considerations in business. 
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' ‘ IS INTERNATIONAL NAVAL DISARMAMENT 

POSSIBLE ? 

“No,” Answkks a German Admiral. 

The Deutsche Revue for July, which publishes in 
full the address of Mr. Andrew Carnegie to the: Peace 
Society in London in May last, also contains an article 
by Rear-Admiral K. Kalau von Hofe on International 
Naval Disarmament. 


THE DESIRE KOR PEACE. 

The writer, who seems to be replying to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recent speech at the Nobel Institute at 
Christiania, on the promotion of international peace, 
begins by remarking that the Tsar's Peace Manifesto 
did not prevent the war in Cuba and in the "h.li|>- 

K ’nes, or the Boer War, or the Russo-Jajanesc War. 

ore recently Anglo-Gernian relations have given 
rise to considerable anxiety, though no one outside 
British spheres of influence could sec why the peace of 
the world should be disturbed merely because Ger¬ 
many was building a fleet suitable to her needs. At 
the same time other nations have l»een increasing 
their naval exjHtnditure, England most of all. - Yet, 
notwithstanding this great increase, the desire for 
peace among the nations has never before been so 
strong as it is at present 

MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE AMERICAN NAV\. 


Had Mr. Roosevelt studied the practical conditions 
of an international understanding in the matter of 
armaments, he would, argues the writer, have been 
obliged to modify his proposals with reference to a 
Peace League of the Great Powers. Since the war 
with Spain, armaments in the United States had 
increased to such an extent that Congress last year 
found it advisable to reduce the expenditure. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be very beautiful, but 
it may become too dear. That the American fleet 
should have In-coine the second in the world was 
surely in a measure due to Mr. KooscvJt. The 
ex-President of the United States, continues the 
writer, is a man of action, who also speaks and 
writes much—not, however, from a full heart, but 
as a diplomatist and politician. He knows his 
Americans, and he is imbued with the great dream 
of American Imperialism. As a means of realising 
American ideals, he recognises next to the dollar 
a strong fleet and a strong army as all-important—the 
police force, as it is euphemistically called on the 
Other side of the Atlantic, to keep in order the 
Republics of Central and South America. 

WHY DISARMAMENT IS lftlEOSSIHLE. 

With the best will in the world, international naval 
disarmament could only benefit a few whi'e such 
enormous differences in the si/.e of the fleets continue 
to exist. In fact, only the strongest fleet, namely, 
the English, could have an> *eal use foi disarmament 
Till England begins to disarm there is little prospect 
of any international disarmament. Every idea of 
disarmament, concludes the writer, must be con¬ 


sidered Utopian so long as Great Britain feels that 
she is not a European Stale, but regards herself as the 
head of the British Empire, whose interests come 
before those of Europe. The development which 
things on the Continent have made in the last three 
decades does not make England feel comfortable. 
Her political influence is not so effective a.< it used to 
be, the dogma of her naval supremacy is no longer 
recognised so unconditionally, and the inadequacy of 
her military organisation produced the ridiculous 
invasion panic, and comjielled her to concentrate her 
entire fleet in the North Sea. But it must also be 
recognised that England has begun to restrain herself 
and to abandon untenable positions. For instance, 
she retreated bravely before the Monroe Doctrine, 
hut she is less inclined to do likewise with regard to 
the Euroj>can Continent. But she knows her power 
and force ; she is too strong and too proud to abandon 
her unique i>osition. Noblesse oblige. She still 
believes in the necessity of her unconditional 
supremacy on the seas for the peace of the world; 
to her as tlu* chosen people naval supremacy has 
been entrusted, and she feels it a duty to fight for it. 
Critical times await her, and as matters at present 
stand F.uroj>eans must wait -hut not disarm. 

Why not a Limitation ok Tonnaok? 

The limitation of armaments, writes Commandant 
Leoncc Abeille in the mid-July number of the Revue 
de Paris , can only l>e brought about by |x*ace ; the 
limitation of tonnage would, on the contrary, lend 
towards the organisation of arbitration, and he invites 
the friends of j>eace to help to lighten the burden of 
armed peace by taking up this cause. While reducing 
the naval ex|>onditurc of the different nations, this 
reform would not interfere with the right of any 
nation to construct as many units as it chose. 

Three to Two or Two to One? 

Mr. Elmer Roberts, writing in St rib/ter on the 
“German and British Navies,” thus explains the 
present limits of German ambition :— 

While ihe German naval promoters have never planned for a 
navy equal to that of Great Britain, they do work for a navy 
that would make the British Government hesitate to attnek 
(In ninny under avoidable circumstances and that would suggest 
a civil attitude should the two Governments have different 
policies upon a subject of mutual intcicsi. German naval plans 
leave to Britain superiority on the sea, but not such a superiority 
as leaves German shipping, the sprinkling of German colonies, 
and immense German investments in other countries defence¬ 
less. Instead of a projxirtion of seven to one, which repre¬ 
sented the ratio of naval strength on the morning the Kruger 
telegram was 'em, the proportion when the German projects arc 
completed is likely to I e about three to two in favour of Great 
Britain. 

Three to two, mark you, instead of seven to 
one. If England does not insist upon two keels to 
one- 

Mr. Roberts warns us that the British people will 
have to become accustomed to a certain diminution 
of their international position. 
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HOW TO REFORM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Lord Hugh Ckcil’s 1*i.an. 

No less than five of the twelve articles in the 
Quarterly Revieiv are anonymous. This is rather 
curious, for two of the five might as well have Inten 
signed, for no one can read the first without recognis¬ 
ing Lord fcsher, and few can read the article on 
“Two Chambers or One” without recognising the 
ideas, if-not the fine Roman land, of l/>rcl Hugh 
Cecil. 

The article would have attracted far more attention 
if it had been signed. No doubr there are advantages 
in anonymity if anyone wishes to air his ideas 
without committing himself to them definitely; but as 
Lord Hugh Cecil has already expressed his opinions 
in the House, it is difficult to understand why he 
should hesitate to back them with his name in the 
Quarterly. Even supjiosing he did not actually write 
the article, I think 1 am right in assuming that he 
inspired it. It is a frank admission that the present 
state of things cannot last:— 

If ihc Unionist parly h wise, il will make up its niitxl dial 
reform must conic. Tin* projxr iluiirs of a Second Cliamlx-r 
can no ( be jx-rformed adequately by the House of b*id« as it 
now is. T lie I «onls are always fared hy a dilemma. Unless 1 hey 
use their powers they (ease to fulld ihc functions of a Second 
Chamber ; if they use llicui ihey imperil Iheir own existence. 
They ure in the |xjsilinn of 11 man suffering from hcariKhse-usc, 
who is never safe unless lie keep* pcilcelly still. 

So much may be taken as common ground. The 
question is, how is the House of Lords to he rcfoimed ? 
i/ml Hugh Cecil suggests that the best method 
would be: to nominate all the numbers of the House 
by the Crown :— 

If the nation cr-uld be induced to make the experiment, 
expeiience would probably slum that a House of lairds consist¬ 
ing ul the most eminent of the h.-rclitaiy Peers, and other 
members nominated by thr Crown on the advic of the Prime 
Minister, could Ik; made sufficiently representative of all sections 
of Ihc nation without any elective element. 

“ I do not see any other means by which it is 
possible to secure for the J.ilxrrals a majority in the 
House of Lords when they arc in a majority in the 
country.” The writer, however, fearing that the plan 
of creating a Senate by nomination would not com¬ 
mend itself to the country, mak»-s another sugges¬ 
tion :— 

In no case should the House exceed three hundred'in 
number. If the House is coni|Ksd of all three classes of 
hereditary, nominated, and elected innuUrs then it would be 
well that each denomination should lie equal in number, each 
class being represented by one hundred members. If the 
elected element is alwnt then there should Ik- one hundred and 
fifty member* of both the hereditary and nominated clavw*. 

The only method of choosing the requisite number of 
hereditary Peers which is likely to find favour is that Ihey 
should l>c elected by the whole Uuty of hereditary Peers them¬ 
selves, without any condition as to qualifieatioas. 

It might l>e provided that only a certain numlwr of nomina¬ 
tions should !>e made in the first instance, the remainder living 
made over a series of yean. Nominated mcmlivrs mast sit for 
life or till u fixed age of superannuation, say seventy. 

For many reasons it would seem advisable also that the 
elected hereditary Peers should sit for life. But there is one 


strong argument on the other side. It might In* necessary that 
after a certain |M-ri»d the hereditary Peer* should seek re- 
election I*y Iheir fellows, no vaeiuu i«s meanwhile living filled. 
If a reformed House included a nundx-r of ineiiitwrs elected 
from outside they should in no case sit for less than ten years. 

This is all very fine, but if everything was carried 
we would still lie lace to face with the insuj>crahle 
difficulty that there would always l»e a preponderating 
Conservative majority in the Upjier Chamber. As a 
way out of the difficulty Lord Hugh hankers after a 
Referendum : - 

Much may lie said against the Referendum, hut little that is 
not equally diieelwl agaiuM deiiioeiacy. It would entail great 
changes in our pailiamentarv mvnIciii, and t'aliinets might have 
to accustom ihcm-clve-. i«. accepting a rebtilf at the hands of the 
nation without nee«*s v uily resigning. Put ilum*y connivance 
though it is •> would have the siipieme luenl of sell ling Ixryond 
question the matter in dispute .1 (oiisiinimaiioii mil likely to 
be secured w ithout prolonged fiiclion bv .in> other means. 


TOWARDS A UNIFIED EMPIRE. 

Tiik United /Onfire contains a most interesting and 
suggestive paper by Mr. L. S. Amery on some 
practical steps towards an imperial constitution. 
Recognising to the lull the absurdity ol attempting to 
im|>ose a full blown representative Im|»erial Parlia¬ 
ment on our present loosely-jointed I Cm pi re, he 
urges the development of the Imj>erial Conference. 
This, shortly put, is his advice: The King should 
preside at the next Conference. The Dominions 
should l>e taken out of the Colonial Office and 
entrusted to a real Ini|>crial office. The Foreign 
Office should he brought under the cognisance of the 
Conference. The Conference should meet for 
several weeks in every year, and should ordinarily 
consist of a social Minister for lmj>erialand external 
affairs from every Dominion and from the: Home 
Country. At the full Inqierial Conferences, held at 
less frequent intervals, the Prime Ministers should 
attend as at present, and be accompanied by a 
deputation or delegation of Members of Parliament 
from each Dominion. When the Imperial Con¬ 
ference meets next year, why should not representa¬ 
tives of all the free Parliaments of the Empire be 
invited to attend the Coronation ? “ Once such an 
assembly of Parliamentary delegations has met, its 
usefulness as an adjunct to the Conference would 
immediately he recognised. So before long the 
Conference and the assembly would constitute a 
deliberative Inxly not very far removed from a 
Parliament of Kmpirc.” 

Honour to whom honour is due ! In the mid-July 

number of la Revue M. Charles Duflart has an in¬ 
teresting article on the Study of Foreign languages 
and the International Exchange of Children. He 
writes enthusiastically of the work in this connection 
of M. and Madame Toni-Mathieu, begun in 1903, 
but quite omits to tell French readers that il was the 
Rfcvitw ok Rkvikws which in 1896 first organised 
the exchange of homes between England and other 
countries, as M. Finot know.-.. 
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THE QUESTION OP THE NAVY. 

Admiral Mahan’s Warning. 

“ Exhibitor " contributes to the Fortnightly 
Reriav an examination of the |>aper which Admiral 
Mahan sent to the Daily Mail last month. “ Ex- 
cubitor” has very little difficulty in showing that 
Admiral Mahan has been singularly blind to the 
fundamental factors in the problem with which he is 
dealing. If he had looked up his facts he would 
have soon that against any probable enemy the 
British Elect to-day is stronger, actually and rela¬ 
tively, than at any time during the last fifty years. 

DEMOCRACY NOT ANTI NAVAL. 

Replying to Admiral Mahan's assertion that the 
menacing feature in the future is the apparent indis¬ 
position and slackness of the new voters in England 
over against the resolute spirit and tremendous fac ulty 
for organising strength evident in Germany, “ Kx- 
cubitor ” points out that there never was a time in 
modern British history when the necessity of main¬ 
taining the Meet at a high standard of strength and 
efficienc y was more universally accepted than it is to¬ 
day. Before Household Suffrage was established in 
the United Kingdom the British Naval Estimates 
stood at ten and three-quarter millions; since then 
we have licen living under a democratic Govern¬ 
ment, with the result that this year our Naval Esti¬ 
mates are forty and a half millions. A democracy which 
quadruples its expenditure on the Navy in thirty 
years can hardly be said to be so indifferent to the 
strength of the first line of defence as to need to l»c 
prodded up by the pins of admirals from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

“ POPULACE ” KEENER THAN POTENTATES. 

Admiral Mahan accuses England of having aban¬ 
doned the Mediterranean, whereas “Excubitor" points 
out that there is no longer any reason for maintaining 
a strong fleet in the Mediterranean, seeing that France 
is practically the ally of Great Britain, and neither 
Germany nor Russia hasa single man-of-war stationed 
in that sea. If, however, war clouds threatened 
England she could at once appear in »he Mediter¬ 
ranean with a fleet as large as that of France, twice 
as large as that of Italy, and four times as large as 
that of Austria. “ Excubitor” says :— 

When next Admiral Mali;>n feels impelled to intervene in our 
domestic affairs, and to icier contemptuously to the atlitmlc of 
the British •• j-opolaco ” —1<» borrow his own term, apparently of 
contempt--to preparations for avoiding war, he would do well 
to bear in mind three facts :— 

1. The British " jiopulacc ” is spending £ 70,000,000 this year 
upon its defensive fortes whereas twenty years ago it was 
•pending only /30,000,000. Increased e*|H*ndilarc lias been 
accompanied by a mote than proportionate increase in 
efficiency. 

2. The Prime Minister of the most democratic Government 
which the British "populace” lias had, nnd the chosen repre¬ 
sentative ol that " populace,'* .s'.atid in the House of Common* 
|on July 14th : “ Wr mnst maintain an ample margin of security 
against all probable, or even povdWe, contingencies.*' 

(3) The ** populuce*" over xaw under the British flag are 
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voluntarily coming forward and co-operating with the British 
*' populace •* in naval and military defence, providing a spec¬ 
tacle of democratic foresight, activity, and realisation of 
external dnngcrs to which no parallel can be found in the 
history of all the world's empires. 

IS ENGLAND CARTHAGE NO. 2 ? 

Mr. George F. Shee in the same number replies to 
Mr. Archibald Hurd’s article on England’s peril: 
Invasion or Starvation. Mr. Shee is obsessed by the 
precedent of Carthage, and is a strong believer in the 
propaganda of the National Service League. His 
article is entitled “ Machinery or Man Power.” Noth¬ 
ing will satisfy him excepting the compulsory military 
training of the whole people. 

A Modest Request. 

In the National Review a writer signing himself 
“ Dreadnought ” discourses upon what he describes 
as the Betrayal of the Navy. He declares that not 
for twenty years has the Navy so fallen as it has 
to-day. The British fleet is deficient in all the seven 
units necessary for its efficiency, with the exception of 
battleships. He says that the Navy is 3,000 men 
short for the current year. We should have laid 
down eighteen cruisers instead of five. We have 
forty-six destroyers fit for work in ihe North Sea. 
There should be eighty-three available, as the 
Germans will by next year have seventy-two 
destroyers. He admits that in submarines we are 
far superior to any foreign fleet. In this branch of 
service we can boast of a thrcc-Power standard, but 
he thinks it is not unlikely that the whole submarine 
policy will presently be repealed as a disastrous 
mistake. We have not enough docks, and those wc 
have arc not big enough. There is no reserve of 
coal, and there is only one hospital ship in the fleet. 
There is 'only one thing to be done, and that is to 
raise a loan of fifty millions at least. 


THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES. 

In the August Travel ami Exploration Helmer 
1 .indell glorifies Finland as a most beautiful country 
for the tourist to visit. He says :— 

The average British reader thiuks of Finland as a snowy waste, 
where the few fur-clad inhabitants contrive to prolong their 
existence on whale blubber. The reindeer is supposed to 
provide the chief means of locomotion, ami the polar hcjr to 
uispute the mastery of the land with man. In reality Finland 
is Arctic only in the winter. In summer the climate rivnls that 
of the south of England. The land is covered with waving 
forests of pine and fir and birch, ami intersected by a perfect 
network of ailvery lakes, through which the traveller can 
voyage hundreds of miles into the interior. It is the home of a 
highly-cultured nnd hospitable people, building great title* and 
conducting a flourishing commerce. Physically, Finland 
resembles the great North-Western territory of Canada. It ia a 
laud of lakes, rivers and forests, and in both countries civilisa¬ 
tion is brought into close contact with the wild. Few countries 
in Europe offer such attractions to Ihe traveller in search of 
beauty, and frediness, and rest. It is off the beaten track, yet 
the railway system is highly developed, and the lake steamers 
provide a means of locomotion which make* the journey one of 
the most enjoyable parts of the holiday. 


Leading Articles 

DIVORCE: WHAT SAYS THE BIBLE? 

Rev. C. W. Emmet contributes to the Church 
Quarterly Reviav an article entitled “ The Biblical 
'reaching on Divorce," in which he surveys all the 
texts in the Old Testament and the New bearing upon 
the question. The Royal Commission upon divorce 
has not yet begun to take evidence from Churchmen, 
and, judging from this article, they are not likely to 
get very clear and definite leading from those who 
take their’stand upon the “Thus sailh the Lord" of 
the Scripture. 

Mr. Emmet is more reasonable than most of his 
clerical brethren, for he would admit the remarriage 
of the innocent party after a divorce for adultery. 
He maintains it is more honest and more scientific to 
admit frankly that there is no clear reading upon this 
subject, and that wc must abandon any hope of a 
final and certain explanation. Wc can reach a pro¬ 
bability, but never anything more. On this Mr. 
Emmet bases a very definite conclusion, namely, that 
wc arc not meant to appeal to Scripture for detailed 
rules of conduct. The ambiguity of the texts makes 
it impossible, and this ambiguity is a warning against 
relying upon “ the letter that killcth." The nearest 
he can come to a definite conclusion is embodied in 
the following ]>aragraph :— 

But though wc nltanrinn the Attempt to extract a raxt-iron 
code from Scripture, wc look for principle*, ami for sonic 
indication of the spirit in which llioxc principle* arc lo lx» 
applied. And as we have seen <*» often, there is no shade of 
uncertainty about the paramount 'importance of the general 
principle of the sanctity of marriage, mid of the ideal at 
which Church, State, and the individual are all liound to aim. 
The whole point at ixsuc is whether the pressure of circum¬ 
stances is to allow any modifications of tliat id al. May 
Christians in their legislation still make allowance for "the 
hardness of men’s hearts,” as Mum** did? Our examina¬ 
tion of the New Testament has shown that any concessions 
can nt the most be only very few, very re>lrict«-l, ami very 
clearly defined. There is no sort ol sup|Mirt lor anything 
approaching the "American " system. But, holding strongly and 
enthusiastically, as wc do, to the Christian ideal of the per¬ 
manence of the marriage lie, it would yet seem over-lmld to 
deny the possibility of any exceptions. Wc have no right to 
make it a case of conscience when the State allows divorce for 
adultery. And remetnliering the interpretation of I Cor. vil. 
15, which k<is ike sanction of ecclesiastical tradition and /aiv, 
it is difficult to hold that divorce for any other reason but 
adultery is necessarily and certainly utiscriptural. 

Ecclesiastical Survivals. 

Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, writing in the English Review 
on Ecclesiastical Survivals in Divorce, devotes his 
paper chiefly to the proceedings of the King's 
Proctor, which he condemns as mischievous when 
successful and productive of great hardship when 
unsuccessful. He would abolish the restitution suit, 
and declares that if either party consistently refuses 
to consort with the other such refusal should con¬ 
stitute the offence of desertion, and should be estab¬ 
lished by evidence instead of by obsolete procedure. 
He thinks it is inexpedient lo allow separation as a 
remedy. If the essential conditions of marriage are 
frustrated, and either party has good legal cause to 
be rid of the other, the law ought to grant divorce or 
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nothing. So long as our laws sanction separatio 
without possibility of re-marriage so long we sha 
continue to multiply irregular unions and to witnes 
the misery and crime resulting from them, to sa 
nothing of unnecessary illegitimacy. In all case 
alike, Mr. Haynes thinks, the establishment of 
cheap and reasonable divorce law would raise th 
whole ideal of marriage, and add incalculably to tb« 
happiness and welfare of the nation. 


SOME BALLIOL COLLEGE STORIES. 

To Blackwood's Magazine Mr. Norman lVarsot 
contributes his memories of Balliol College, where lit 
seems to have had an exltaordinary number of well 
known and distinguished men as his contentporarica 
beginning with the present Prime Minister, whom 
however, he did not know intimately. Jowett wa 
his first tutor, and the daily routine of college life ha: 
not, he thinks, altered much since his time. Per 
haps his most interesting recollections concern J,ort 
Milner:— 

Milner (now Lord Milner) I knew much better (/./., than Mr 
Asquith]. Hr was a man of indt-scriliublc clmrni. I have mi 
met him lor years, but I rnnrmUr a* if it wcic yesterday tli< 
fine intellectual face, with its winning Millie, the genth. courtev; 
of his manner*, ami the solid strength which lay under it all. 

Milner’s distinctions arr many and great, but in one reaper 
he is, lo the best of my belief, unique. He was the only under 
graduate I ever knew who kept a kitten in college. Whet he 
this was against the law I know not. Probably the case hai 
never arisen before ; but my impics»ion 1* that " Mod*" . . 
wa* allowed to caj>cr ulxnit unmolested by Ibc authorities. 

Another student, Lord Donoughmorc, used to keej 
a dog, which was quite contrary to rules. One da; 
he complained to the Master (then Dr. Scott) of tht 
noise made by the cats on the roof. The Docto 
listened quietly for some time, and then said : “ 1: 
that a cat, Lord Donoughmorc, which I hear barking 
on your staircase every night ? " 

Other contemporaries of the writer were tin 
present Archdeacon of London, Bishop Gore 
Canon Scott-Holland, and “Jacko Rawnsley" (nov 
the Reverend Canon), who was quite a feature of thi 
place, and even then wrote poems on every possibli 
occasion, being, in fact, the 'Troubadour of thi 
College. Cithers, again, were Mr. W. H. Mallock 
Mr. C. S. Loch (of the C.O.S.), Sir Charles Lucas 
and Mr. Rowland Prothero. Jowctt’s maxim, tha 
every man ought to try to be “ very ” something, thi 
writer thinks, still contributes to the greatness o 
Balliol College. _ 

“ The Bible at present requires for its cliicidatioi 
the gifts of the practising lawyer not less than tb< 
extensive research of the academic jurist.” That i 
the theme of a suggestive paper on the legal study o 
the Pentateuch by Mr. H. M. Wiener, in the Kevin\ 
and Expositor. He points out from the analogy o 
the laws of other nations that ritual was gonerall; 
associated with the earlier more than with the laic; 
stages. 
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“OXYGENISING A CITY”: 

After Kxi'Kkimkntini; in the Zoo. 

How Chicago is being ventilated with fresh air is 
old in AftC/vrSs by Hurton J. Hendrick. The story 
)f this fight with foul air is something of an epic, 
rhe hero is Dr. William Evans. He was first jxuho- 
ogist to the Lincoln Park /.oo in Chicago. The idea 
>f the Su|H:rinU*ndent of the Zoo had liccn to keep 
;very animal in the temperature from which it had 
:omc, and esjn*cially to warm up to tropical condi- 
ions the lairs of the tropical animals. Nevertheless, 
ulierculo.sis simply ravaged the Zoo. Dr. Kvans 
iecided on an experiment. A batch of twenty 
wealthy monkeys arrived one autumn, fresh bom the 
Topics. There were five sick monkeys that had 
legencratcd since their imprisonment in the Zxk». 
)r. Kvans jxrsuaded the Superintendent, while taking 
vs twenty moflkeys inside as usual for the winter, to 
illow Dr. Kvans to keep the five sick monkeys out- 
;idc. The sick monkeys were provided with no more 
hnn a thatched shelter; no artificial heat was su|>- 
)lied. before the winter was over the one time sick 
nonkeys had all thick brown, furry coats, their 
nusclcs had grown large and strong, they ale eagerly, 
nd were extremely pugnacious. Meantime all the 
wenty monkeys that were admitted in robust health 
o the steam-heated house died. 

AN OPEN-AIR ZOO. 

So the Superintendent recognised that he must 
lenceforth not make the climate adaptable to your 
nininl, but make your animal adapt itself to the 
limate:— 

The Lincoln Park Zoo, winter amt Mimnirr, now lx-cainr an 
pen-air, cold-air xoo. In nearly nil the cage* the healing 
>piratus was taken oul ami Ihc window* o;>eneri. All of ihe 
opical animals, in winter-time formerly kept in a high temper- 
ture, now breathe the air precisely as nature supplies it. Tliere 
re shelters provided for them, of course, Init m-arly all of the 
nimals s|»end the daytime in the oj»cn air. The sacred cattle 
f the East, the aulelopcs of India, the wild hogs of Mexico— 
II these, hot-air animals at home, adapt ihcmadvrs to ihc 
ntural tempeiaiure of Lincoln Park. Probably nowhere else 
lay ostriches l»e seen ploughing their way through the snow, or 
angaroos jumping about when the thermometer i* below the 
ecxing-jKxnt. 

As a result of this reform, there L» no more tulierculosis in the 
irk. In five years there has nut been a single death from 
lis disease. In every way the animals show an increased 
tality. 

So much for the Zoo. 

“OPr:N-AIR-”lNG CARS AND SCHOOI.S. 

When Mayor Hussc came into office in 1907 and 
'anted a new Health Commissioner, he asked the 
icdical profession to select one for him. Their 
slection fell on Dr. Kvans. Allowing for the differ- 
nce between human Ixrings and imprisoned animals, 
)r. Kvans set to work to apply to Chicago the 
rinciples he had tested in the Zoo. His inspectors 
impled the air that Chicago was breathing in all 
inds of places. It was not before time, for tuber- 
ulosis, pneumonia and bronchitis were playing havoc 
l the \q wn. Dr. Evans set to work to ventilate all 


the street cars, which had been hotbeds of disease. 
He caused the fresh air to enter under the scats, and 
the foul air to be drawn out by exhaust appliances. 
Next he tackled the schools, where teachers were 
flagging and scholars were dull for want of fresh air. 
The rooms had been so heated as to reduce the 
humidity from the normal figure of seventy-two to 
eighteen. The schools are now projierly “ humidified." 
In many schools the motto has been adopted, “ less 
instruction and more oxygen." When the thermo¬ 
meter is ten degrees below zero the children do 
their work wrapped in warm clothing in cold rooms 
with windows wide open. Croat progress has been 
made, both in health and education. The United 
Charities of Chicago have established in one of the 
Hull House buildings an open-air school for tuber¬ 
culous children. Fifteen invalids, wrapped in 
Esquimau suits, carry on their studies on the most 
ficezing winter days, gaining in weight and colour. 

A WEARILESS APOSTLE. 

Dr. Evans then attacked *l.«* underground bakeries, 
where in heavy rains bakers made bread while stand¬ 
ing in two feet of sewage, and compiled the erection 
of lakcrics above ground, with plenty of sunlight and 
air. He also attacked the kitchens of the great 
hotels, where the heat was so great and the ventila¬ 
tion so bad that the perspiration ran off the faces of 
the cooks into the soups that they were making. 
Where the law cannot reach, Dr. Kvans has set 
himself to educate public opinion by lectures, by 
cinematograph, by sanitary talks lx;tween the acts ii\ 
theatres, by working the Press for all it is worth, and 
supplying fresh air bulletin boaids. He also has 
arranged for free advertisement of fresh air recipes 
on unused advertisement spaces on the public care. 


THE JOYS OF POLAR EXPLORATION. 

In yash's Magazine Commander Peary continues 
his account of his discovery of the North Pole. He 
givis this succinct account of the difficulties and 
hardships of a journey to the North Pole : — 

lJii«fly stall*!, the worst of them an-: tin* rugged and moun¬ 
tainous icc over which wc must travel with our heavily loaded 
sleugcs; the terrific wind, often having the impact of a wall 
of water, which we mu-a march against the greater pari 
of the way ; the open leads, . . . which wc must cross and 
rc-rrosN, somehow ; the intense cold, sometimes as low as 6o° 
bclmv zero, lluough which we must—by fur clothing nnd con¬ 
stant activity—keep our flesh from freezing; the difficulty of 
dragging out and back over the ragged and “ lead ’’-broken trail 
enough penimienn, biscuit, tea, condensed milk, and liquid fuel 
to keen sufficient strength in our Ixxlies for travelling. It was 
so cold much of the time that the brandy was frozen solid, the 
petroleum was white and viscid, and the dogs could hardly he 
seen for the slcain of their hrrath. The minor discomfort of 
building every night our narrow and uncomfortable snow 
houses and the hard and cold ice floor of that i$ho on which 
wc must snatch such hours of rest as the exigencies of our 
dcsfieralc enterprise permitted us accm hardly worth mention¬ 
ing in comparison with the difficulties of the main proposition 
itself. We often marched all day long facing a blinding snow¬ 
storm, with the \»ind almost strong enough to lift us off our 
feel. 
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WHAT CANADA THINKS OF EARL GREY. 

Mr. J. Castki.l Hopkins, in the CanaJian Review % 
writes on Earl Grey's administration. 11 cdeclares 
that the administration “has proved a ipiiet but 
apparently uniform success, with a more continuous 
expression # of public approval and with fewer 
elements of public friction during its five years' 
term than in almost any preceding period.” The 
lines of his policy are thus summarised :— 

The first was a clear recognition of the fundamental fact that 
there are two distinct races imbedded in Canadian history and 
sharing in Canada'* development ; the second a keen Ix-lief in 
and frequent reference to the splendid material progress of the 
Dominion ami the most vivid optimism a> to its futnic; the 
third was a vigorous enunciation of the desirability of Canadians 
sharing in Tmpcriul defence and hrlping, as soon as they were 
able, to bear the burdens in this resjHVt ol the motlirrlaml; the 
foul ill was an unfailing, evcr-piesM.il npjx'al to the higher 
instincts of the people in moral reform, |xdiiical parity nnd 
lirilish ideals of life and citizenship ; the fifth was quick ami 
obvious recognition of the commercial ami financial and trans¬ 
portation needs of Canada. 

The Quebec Tercentenary is described as a 
triumph of tact, a tribute pi id by success lo the 
clever management of appirently conflicting con¬ 
ditions. The writer speaks of Earl Grey's enthusiasm 
for Canada, his power of apical to its highest senti¬ 
ments, his appreciation of the actual progress and 
)X)tential development of Canada, the remarkable 
advance in friendly relations with the United States, 
and his vigorous interest in the forestry movement. 


BERNARD SHAW'S PHILOSOPHY. 

In the Jlibbrf Journal Professor A. K. Rogers 
seriously endeavours to construct a philosophy from the 
sjiontaneous paradoxes of Mr. Dernard .Shaw. For 
Mr. Shaw the evolving life-force is reality, and 
the joy of life is in seeing things in their naked 
reality :• - 

I should say that Mr. Shaw’s philo-ophy centre* hugely 
about hi* understandii.g of two wolds. Its positive kisis K the 
nmph»si<*u|xm instinct as alike the guide ami the content ol 
life. The negative side is his initial ter iog opinion of the 
emotions. 

JNsTJ nct v. n un s. 

In making instinct the centre of man’s nature. Mi. Sliaw 
is guilty of no startling heresy. It i* the familiar doctrine 
that the spring of all action, and so of all gomlness, b» man’s 
vital impulses. This takes the form of an attack upon two 
ethical ideas in pariiculir. One is the supposed virtue of the 
acquiescent and quietistic altitude self-denial, olxdicnrc, 
celibacy, and the like. These arc but “canonical vices’’ since 
vice is in its essence nothing but waste of life; and they are 
based solely on our cowardice. We arc afraid of our instincts, 
afraid to let ourselves go ; and the result is a complete discord 
between what we really want and what vve think wc ought 
to want. Then there is a second way iu which this conics in 
conflict with popular ethics. Moral law, that is, and duty, are 
invalid for the man of true amt virile morality, liecause they 
Hulistitutc abstract authoritative or reasoned systems for the 
concrete springs of desire and appreciation. There arc pople 
in the world, no doubt, who can hardly get along without the 
lotion of moral law. iiut it is with morality os with the rule* 


of breeding. It is only the underbred man who must follow 
slavishly his Imnk of etiquette ; on the gentleman its prescrip¬ 
tions sit loiHcly, he can adapt himself by instinct to the 
situation, and is not aliaid to transgress the letter of the rule 
when this would lie I lei serve the ends of true politeness. 

Mr. Shaw’s horror of the fundamental insincerity 
of a largo part of our morality and his clamant 
demand for sincerity, stands, according lo Mr. 
Rogers, for “ a recognition of the spirit of relativity." 
“To forget oneself in the glow and rush of one’s 
task, that once more is reality. 'To idealise one’s 
work as a source of ]>crsonal credit is to take the 
attitude of the romanticist.” Mr. Rogers, however, 
is free to confess that when Mr. Shaw's own ideal is 
put before him in the concrete, in Napoleon or Ctesar, 
he fails to find it altogether admirable. Yet as an 
ideal, he adds, Mr. Shaw's philosophy could oil the 
whole lie accepted by pretty nearly any clear-sighted 
moralist. 

One does not envy Mr. Rogers the task of seeking 
to extract a flask of philosophic essence fiom the 
spray of Mr. Shaw’s iridescent fancy. 


THE SAINT OF RATIONALISM. 

Mr. Wiv.pkii# Warm contributes to the Quarterly 
Review a very carefully written appreciation of John 
Stuart Mill, both as a man, a critic, and as the Saint 
of Rationalism. He admits that fur the moment 
Mill’s influence has rapidly declined since 1874; but, 
he say*, “Another generation as strenuous as Mill’s 
own will place the moral viitues of his intellect very 
high and will reinstate his reputation, although his 
philosophy as a whole is not likely again to he a living 
force.” Sj>e.'ikmg ol Mill’s religious standpoint, Mr. 
Ward says- 

All his wishes urn* on the »idc of definite teliginus belief. 
Doubt was tin- sad necessity ol the twilight of human life. De 
preached in prose what J «-nny.—>11 celebrated iu poetry—the 
moral Mqxiioriiy of lioiH*»tly avowed doubt to the shallow pro¬ 
fession of erred* not profoundly or intelligently -in some eases 
not even sincerely--Mirvol in. Moreover lie regarded the 
ideal theism which he and many of bis friends held to—the duty 
of loiiformmg one’s actions to n mb’ approved of by an ideal 
(hul whose actual existence was at liesl uneerlnin—as superior 
morally lo the actual theism of many piolcssors of Christianity 
whose conception ol find was not moral, who conceived of 
iliin as a living levcngelnl and unjust, whom they nevertheless 
fl-iiiere*l, in the fear licit otherwise lie should punish them, by 
crediting Him in general teims with an infinite and alisolute 
g»xxlne>s which in particular actions they denied ilim. 

As illustrative of the later views of John Stuart 
Mill Mr. Ward quotes the following “ passage on 
Christ as possibly * a man charged with a special 
express anil unique message from God' — 

“ When this pre-eminent g'enius" (Mill wrote) “is combined 
with the qualities of prolubly the gieatesf moral reformer, and 
martyr to that n.i**ion. who ever existed upon earth, religion 
cannot lx* said to have made a IkmI thoiee in pitching on this 
man as the ideal representative arxl guiile of humanity ; nor, 
even now, would it lie easy, even for ail unlx'lieicr, to find j 
belter translation of the rule ol virtue from the n I-struct into ill- 
concrete than to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life." 
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/’Aofr/rw/A by) {Stcrrmtjk CV. 

The late Hon. C. S. Rolls. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LATE MB. C. S. ROLLS. 

The Hon. C. S. Rolls, who was killed during 
the Aviation Meeting at Bournemouth last month, 
established only a short time before his death by his 

successful aero¬ 
plane flight 
across the Chan¬ 
nel and hack 
the first great 
record made by 
an English aero¬ 
naut. Almost 
before i»eoplc 
hatleeas il talk¬ 
ing altfmt that 
achievement, 
Mr. Rolls’s pro¬ 
mising career 
was sacrificed 
to the science 
with which his 
name has been 
so prominently 
identified. Only 
last month the 
Worl.Cs Work 
was referring to 
him as one of 

the fine >oung Englishmen who arc likely to startle 
the world with great and fearless achievements, and, 
in the course of its article, remarked“ It is j*ar- 
ticularly pleasant, after all the doleful lamentations 
we have had about the failure of the British in aero¬ 
nautics and aviation, to have a young stripling mount 
Ms aeroplane at Dover, fly across for an afternoon 
visit to France and back without stopping, thus 
iccoinplishing one of the most sensational feats in 
the record of the sjiort, and certainly placing himself 
U the head of the list of English airmen.” 

TIu* Hon. Charles Slewait Rolls, the son of lx)rd 
Llangattock, had already l»een notably successful in 
the Aviation Meeting at Nice last winter, where he 
made several long flights over the waters of the 
Mediterranean along the south coast of France. He 
was one of the first to drive a motor-car in England, 
and competed successfully in numerous races in Eng¬ 
land and on the Continent, winning many cups and 
gold medals.. He was also a certified aeronaut, 
owning various balloons and aeroplanes. He made 
over one hundred and fifty balloon ascents, and won 
the French Aero Club’s medal for the longest journey 
during 3<)o6, from Paris to Shemlmme in Norfolk. 
One of the young man’s chief recreations ai d delights 
was music, and when in l^ondon he was a familiar 
figure at concerts and at the <>pera. 

Recent progress ip Nyasaiand is traced by Sir 
Mired Sharpe in the July Jour not of the African 
Society. He speaks of the cotton planting by natives, 
nd the rWelonmenf of rubber and toliacro. 


TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS TO WORK. 

“ Unemployment and Education : A Lesson from 
SwitzerlaQd," is the title of a most valuable paper by 
Mrs. Crawford in the Dublin Review. She starts 
from the fact that our national Labour Exchanges 
have proved that the difficulty is not only to find 
work for the unemployed, hut to find Unemployed 
capable of doing the work lying to hand. To remedy 
the difficulty, Switzerland has taken many most 
excellent steps. Mrs. Crawford mentions Fribourg, 
one of the smaller of the cantons, as having 
elaborated a system of compulsory continuation 
schools that might well be taken as a model by all 
Europe :* - 

Briefly put, no boy in Fribourg is free from educational 
supervision until at the age of nineteen he enters the citizen 
army for hi* military training, and no girl U tree until she has 
iwxsed through two years of domestic training. The majority of 
working-clo>* boys in the town of Frilaiurg spend the years 
Iwtwccn fourteen and sixteen in what is known a* the hole 
sceondaire f rofaiiwinlle. a school specially designed to prepare 
youths for apprenticeship. 

Fribourg lias provided compulsory schools,’ or 
emirs de perfect!onnruient, for the young men who do 
not become apprentices, the agricultural and unskilled 
labourers. 

COURSE IN DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

Still more interesting is the provision made for the 
continuation of girls’ education. This development 
is due to the Women’s Union, which has led to the 
adoption of its School of Housekeeping, or tfcole 
Mcnagere, throughout Switzerland. Fribourg now 
stands in the front rank of the Swiss cantons : - 

In the rural districts all girls whether they liecoim* appren¬ 
tices, or servants, or what not, must attend u domestic economy 
school one whole day in the week fiom Octoltcr till May during 
two years. Every district has its 1 Me wMotf/e, many of them 
managed by religious communities or by disbanded French 
nuns. 

The problem in the town of FriUmrg is somewhat simpler. 
There attendance at school for all girls is compulsory up to the 
age of fifteen, and all on leaving the elementary school must 
proceed to a secondary school, public or private. To facilitate 
this the canton has built at Gamlxich, a healthy outlying 
suburb, a girls’ public day school. 

The younger girls devote the whole of this time to sewing 
and elementary hygiene ; iu the up|>er classes the hours are 
divided between dressmaking and cooling. Thus no girl can 
leave school at eighteen ignorant 01 the domestic arts. 1 should 
add that the education being obligatory till fifteen is wholly free 
up to that age, while older pupils only pay a nominal fee of 
ten francs a year. 

The “professional” section is a trade-school of the best 
type. Three trades are taught—dressmaking, millinery, and 
fine white sewing. Attendance here, too, is only obligatory 
up to the fifteenth birthday, but pupils are encouraged to 
apprentice themselves definitely to the trade they have entered, 
such apprenticeship lasting three years, beginning al the age of 
fourteen. 

There is a culinary department in the Gambach 
School, which not merely teaches the pupils, but also 
gives a three years’ course for ladies and a ten 
months’ course for professed cooks, who are mostly 

dnnohfHrw nf hntfl nrnnri#»fnrx 
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EXTERMINATION BY DEPORTATION; 

Ok, the Tragedy of the Yaquis. 

A tkidf. of Indians called the Yaquis* is being 
exterminated in Mexico. A remnant of the tribe 
having dared to hold out in rebellion in the recesses 
of inaccessible mountains, Porfirio Diaz, the Dictator- 
President of Mexico, has doomed all Yaquis to 
deportation to Yucatan. This means death by 
slavery and torture. Mr. John Kenneth Turner, who 
has penetrated into the scene of this wholesale 
cruelly, tells the story in Fry's Magazine in a paper 
entitled 14 Barbarous Mexico." 

THF. DECKER OF DEATH. 

Mr. Turner says 

In tile spring of 1908. a <les|*Uch was published in American 
and Mexican newspapers saying that 1 ‘resident Diax bad issued 
a sweeping order decreeing that every Yaqui, wherever found - 
men, women, and children—should be gathered up l*y the War 
Department and deported to Yucatan. During my journeys in 
Mexico I inquired many times as to the authenticity of this 
despatch, and the story was confirmed. It was confirmed by 
men in the public departments of Mexico City. It was con¬ 
firmed by the oHicial who acts as chief di porter of Yaquis. 
AimI it is certain that such an order, wherever it may have come 
from, was carried out, os complaints of employers of labour of 
Sonora indicate. Yaqui working inrn were taken daily from 
mines, railroads, and farms, old working men who never owned 
a rifle in their lives, women, children, babes, the old and the 
young, the weak and the strong. 

HOW IT WORKS OUT. 

In Yucatan I soon learned what became of the Yaqui exiles. 
They are scut to the henequen plantations as slaves, slaves on 
almost exactly the same basis as me thousands of Mayas whom 
I found on the plantations. Tliey ate held as chattels the)’ ore 
bought and sold, they receive no wages, Init at • fed on beau*, 
tortillas, and putrid fish. They are beaten, sometimes beaten 
to death. They are worked from dawn until night in the hot 
sun beside the Mayas. The men are locked up at night. The 
women ate required to marry Chinamen or May.is. They are 
hunted when they run away, and are brought Ixack by the 
jHtlice if they reach a settlement. Families broken up iu 
Sonora or on the way, are never ]>crnulted to reunite. After 
they once puss into the hands of the planter the Government 
cares no more for them, takes no more account of them. The 
Government has received its money, and the fate of the Yaqui 
henceforth is in the hands of the planter. A President ot the 
Camara d’ Agricola de Yucatan, the henequen planters’ private 
club, told me that two-thirds ol these people die otf within the 
first year after their arrival. 

THK PRICK OF BLOOD. 

Mr. Turner quotes from a conversation with a 
Mexican officer statements which go to prove that 
the order of Porfirio Diaz has resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a flourishing slave trade :— 

“ In the past three ami a half years” he told me, “ I liavc 
delivered Just 15,700 Yaquis in Yucatan—delivered, mind you, 
for you must remember that the Government never allows me 
enough expense money to feed them properly, and from ten to 
twenty per cent, die on the journey. 

“These Yaquis,” he said, “sell in Yucatan for $65 apiece— 
men, women and children. Who gets the money? Well, $10 
goes to uic for my services. The rest is turned over to the 
Secretary of War. This, however, is only a drop in the 
bucket, for I know this to be a fact, that every foot of land, 
every building, every cow, every donkey, everything left behind 
by the Yaquis when they are carried away by the soldiers, is 


appropriated for his private me by the official in authority of 
the locality from which they have liccn removed.” 

So according to this man, who has himself made at least 
$157,000 out of the business, the Yaquis are being deported for 
the money there is in it. 

DOES rOKFIKIO DIAZ KNOW THIS? 

If Porfirio Diaz knows this and does not stop it, 
he deserves to rank with Ixiopold, the Vampire of the 
Congo. But does he know it ? We shall sec. The 
facts in this article must l»e brought l>efore him with¬ 
out delay, and we shall see whether he hesitates in 
recalling his decree. If he were to hang a few of 
the scoundrels in office who have used his decree as 
a means of blasting his n'|Hilation and filling their 
pockets, so much the I letter. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It is still two years before the nomination for the 
next President, but the Democratic Party wtm to be 
making up their mind to adopt Judson Harmon, of 
Ohio, as their candidate. 

There is a sketch of Judson Harmon in the World 
of To-day for July. When he became Governor of 
Ohio, against the strong opposition of many of his 
own party, people discovered that he was a big man. 
He was a great golfer ami a tremendous campaigner. 
He set himself to work to carry out reforms and sue- 
cceded in making great improvements in the handling 
of State funds and in the rc-organisalion of Public 
Departments, acting with such energy and wisdom as 
to secure a great deal of public support:— 

lie hadjiecn a naliimul figure in Clew-land'* Cabinet, ami he 
had been an able judge in the Superior Court at Cincinnati, and 
a lawyer whose fame reached lliioagliout the Middle West. AH 
other Democrats, except the candidate for Stale treasurer, were 
defeated. The Legislature was safely Republican. 

Ohio has already suggested his name as the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. The following 
plank in his platform has been accepted without 
reserve :— 

“ We invite the attention of the nation to Judson llannon 
and the work be is doing for Ohio. Two yutis hence it will 
have been completed, then we can spare him for larger duties, 
lie believes that guilt is personal—is acting on that belief at 
home and would act upon it in larger fields. A high sense ol 
duty provides his only motives for nllicial actions, and his sense 
of justice alone compels judgment. Firmness and strength 
mark him the man to supplant vacillation and weakness. The 
nation needs a real man, and the Ohio Democracy here pre¬ 
sents and endorses for the Presidency in 1912 Judson Harmon.” 

The reference in this resolution to the assertion made by 
Governor Harmon in 1905, in connection with certain Govern¬ 
ment trust prosecutions, that “ guilt is always personal,” it 
taken up by several editors ns a coining caiu|K\igu slogan. Say* 
the New York J'rtss % a Republican paper with progressivt 
leanings :— 

“With those lour words—* Guilt Is Always Personal ’--.Mr. 
Harmon made the |*cople see that flic prosecution of coi|ior:i- 
lions as such, instead of the imprisonment of individuals guilty 
of the crimes, was n futile way to deal with the wtotig> com¬ 
mitted against the public. ...” 
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AMERICA'S ACTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 

Uniikk Mr. Secretary Knox. 

Mr. Charles Johnston contributes to the North 
American Kancti• for July a very im|x»rtant article on 
the Foreign Policy of Secretary Knox. 

A NEW ERA- 

According to Mr. Johnston, Secretary Knox is 
inaugurating a new era of American activity all round 
the world : — 

Ii is. indeed, lwcoiuing daily more proltahh- llial (lie present 
administration will mark a now era in tin: policy •»! the United 
Stairs, ail i-|xxh of larger ami more gcncia) ptif|xi»os lusrd on 
clear ami comprehensive views; a |*»licy roni|*.ii.ible in 
tliorouglmess ami scope with th.it, let us say, of *h.- Uriiisli 
Foreign I Wife or the German IX-partmeni of Foreign Allan*. 

The growth ami development of the diplomatic • •-l.iiiniis of 
the United Staten since the Spanish war have m all prolxilulily 
more than doubled the work of the Ih*pai!mcitl of Slate. 

A NEW ORGANISATION 

To meet this new* position. Mr. Knox developed a plan which 
is the lir»l noteworthy departure o' the new administration. 
He divided the foreign nllairs of die I'nitcd Stales into four 
great divisions aceoiding to geographical and |x>litic.il 
relations. 

Asa pari of lliis moderni-.it ion of the I ».-parlmrnt of Slate, 
we have the r«-oiganis.itio:i of the diploiiialie semcc l»y Mr. 
Knox's F.xivutive Order of November 26th, 1009. 

This I'.teeulivc Order in clfcct Ink*-* the diplomatic service 
out of poluics, by appl)ing to it the principle, of llie f ivil 
Service Act. 

A NEW AXIOM - 

We aie now entering the contest, mil so much for territory 
or even for muikcls, a* for fields of development; lor the intro¬ 
duction of organising |x»vcr and capital, rather tluiii mciclian- 
disc, into new regions. Il is therefore to lx- a iicw axiom 
of the present administration that the Ihqur Uncut of state 
should endeavour in all Clues to give all propci *up|.ori to 
legitimate and Ix-ncficiul Auieiican enterprises in i.iicign 
countries. American citizens and American interests in loie'ign 
countries are lx-ing jealously guarded, ami jk-i hap-* now, more 
than ever before in the hisioiy ol this country, there is mean¬ 
ing the world over in tlur phrase, "fWw A 'omauus turn." 

ANI» A NEW l*Ul.ICY. 

Mr. Knox’s jKilicy aims first at the c>P:hlisliim-nt of 
a pan American entente, in South and Central America. 
In the Fast the conservation of Chinn, the ojM-ning up 
of Manchuria, and tin: Open 1 )oor. In Europe he seeks 
to make, the most of his tariff as a means of securing 
lower duties. I11 Turkey Ik* is seeking to pu>li 
American enterprise for all he is worth. 

How It Has Worked in China. 

Mr. Thomas F. Millard contributes to tlie hWitm 
an elaborate examination of the results that have 
followed the application of the new |>olicv to China. 
He takes a very serious view of the situation, and 
hints at a coming war with Russia, Japan and 
England ! Mr. Millard says: — 

In 11 •sport to the United Males, this issue has Ixrcn raised : — 
Foicign nations hnvi :isMTU-d the right to iuicrft-.v in business 
transactions lx-lwect» Aimrican »ilizcns ami the Chinese 
Government, in cxpii's vi-d.ttioii ol treaties lx-twi en the United 
Slates and China, and of 11 .«icr»u» s •Irmii <ovcuant* ni those 
government). with China ..ml tin* United Sur>; a rioclrinc 
which is susceptible t" w..ml wide application. 

American* will do well to take this question sermosly. Tin- 
Far Eastern situation alir ly has 1 nullifies I our relations with 
Japan, ctnl it appear* from recent events that it will affeet our 


attitude toward other nations, including England ; perhaps may 

comticllei 


estrange us from her. If this occurs, wc shall be comi>c)led to 
consider whether the possession by England of her present 
naval suppriorily over us is compatible with our legitimate 
natioiul aspirations and growth. 


HOW TO UTILISE MR. ROOSEVELT. 

An Axikkican Symposium.' 


The Editor of the WorlJs Work asked one 
thousand correspondents, selected from every stale 
and territory in the United .States, to fill in replies 
to a questionnaire about Mr. Roosevelt. Four 
hundred and twenty answers were received from 
men of every profession and occupation :— 

The question* were : 

1. Sow mm regard Mr, Koosevett as a spectacular amt dis¬ 
turbing fat ee in public life, and they think that talk 0/ him for 
the Presidency again is fatly or worse. 7 >o yon hold this 
opinion f 

Th.-ic were 382 answers to this <|ursiion—353 no • 29 yefc. 
In other words, nearly 13 to l were favourable to considciing 
him lor the Presidency again. 

2 . Pikes r - some who admire Mr. Roos'Tc/t and some who do 

not -think that hr ought not to be eonsidmd Jor the 

Presidency betau'e he held th,- office for seven veais. 1 >0 you hold 
this ofuitou 1 

There wcic 379 answer* t«» this <|iu—li<m - * 310 no; 69 yes. 
That is to my, only 1 in idmul 4) jx-rsons regard the “ third 
term "or any other reason ns a gixxl reason lor ki-eping him 
out of the White House again. 

3. Are you in favour of his becoming Pieudeul again J 

To this direct question whether tln-y uai.t him for President 
again there wi-rc 375 answers 2u2 yi-s ; and 83 no. In a 
word, alxmt 3.J to 1 are in favour ot his election again. Among 
these there aie of coiiisc a considerable number of Democrats. 

In addition to these direct questions a munlicr of generx. 
inquiries were made. 

One of these questions was ; - 

4 * IVhat proportion of Republicans and Independents in your 
community '.Ash him again to be President 1 " 

About llncc-fourths of the Republicans are thought to 
favour him. 

Another question was; - 

“ ///*v is he regarded by the Democrats of your community 1 ” 

A la«ge number of Democrats will vote for him, especially in 
the South. 

Another general question asked was this : - 

“ If you think that Mr. ftaouvelf i/1011/d not again be 
President, how could he best use hu continued popularity for the 
public toe!/are t " 

The answers to this take a wide range : -- 
United Stales Senator Jrom New S'ork 
Speaker of the I louse of Representatives 
Mendier of the House of Repicsenfativ.-s 

Writer ami editor . 

Governor of New York. 

Head of a University . 

Secretary of State 
Private citizen . 

One or two think that he should lx: Chairman of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission ; at the head of the Panama Canal ; 
nrcacher; Mayor of New York City; permanent head of the 
1 louse of ( lovernors. 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


••• 


*03 
17 
16 
32 
7 
4 
4 
7 


The Open Court for June contains a most interest¬ 
ing and copiously illustrated article by Dr. Carus, 
describing familiar scenes and places in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem. Franz Cumont’s |>a|>er, “ Why the 
Oriental Religions Spread in Rome,” is most thoughtful 
and suggestive. 
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A NEW IMPERIAL WATER-WAY. 

From the Rockies to Liverpool without 

Transhipment. • 

In the Canadian Magazine for June Mr. I„ (i. 
Shaw advances, in a very unassuming way, a grandiose 
project of Empire. The scheme fails into two parts. 


The need of some such water-way is shown hy th 
failure of existing railway facilities to cope with th 
increasing traffic from the rapidly developing Nortl 
West, and by the immense saving of water carriage : 
compared with rail. Trans|>ortation on the Lakes 
one-fifteenth to one-fourth of the prevailing railroa 
rates. 

The extraordinary expansion in population an 
produce and trade of the Canadian Dominic 
suggests that even this colossal project may pro* 
Indore long not merely desirable but almost 
necessity. 



Map of suggested Watercourse from Prince Albert 

to Montreal. 


IHm k line shows urcscnl Great Lakes mult* from Montreal 
lo Port Aililur. Hotted linos show na\ing in distance he- 
iwccn the two porn viA Georgian Jkiy and thence on l«> 
the Canadian North-West. 


The first is the projected water-way for dtrep-sca 
steamers from the Georgian Huy r„i Ottawa to 
Montreal. 'Phis 21-feet channel would cost 105 
million dollars, would make a route about 400 miles 
shorter than th*: present across I jke Huron, Erie, 
Ontario and the Saint J^iwrema: kivi 1, and would 
save in lime alxmt sixty hours. This canal would 
enable ocean steamers to ply direct from the western 
reaches of Lake Superior to l.iverj»ool. 'Hie second 
seel ion is to extend this all-water course from I^ikc. 
Superior westward to Prince Allxrrt, and even 
further, The accompanying sketch-map suggests the 
route: — 

Thr Saskatchewan River is al pit-sent navigable for a distance 
of 1,000 mills, and is um.iI extensively. Lake Winni|M-g, with 
an area as great as Lake Erie, is now living connected l»y locks 
al Grand Rapids with (he Su'kalcheuan Rivet, furnishing direct 
communication by water with (ho world's guuicst giain fichls 
extruding to the foot of the R«k kii-s. 

Locks al St. Andrew's, in the Red Riwr, will give Winnipeg 
access by IkviI to the lake L-aiing its name. The Winni|wg 
River, 250 miles long, is navigable for all save a short jmrlage 
at Fort Francis* Kail#, and for our or two other |*oints. I.akc 
of the Woods; another link in this inland water-way, is seventy 
miles long ami sixty wide. Its principal feeder is Rainy Ri\er, 
ninety miles long, and draining Rainy Like, of itself forty miles 
in length. Taking in the intervening lakes only a few miles 
of canal need to lie built in older to bring down to Isikc 
Superior the grain from a district that, already famous is 
in the making. 


CAVALRY WITH OR WITHOUT RIFLES ? 

Some very plain .sjH'aking is indulged in I 
“Dufladar” in Ji/trhoooif* lor August on the lc 
lesson of the lioer War. We then learned, and bcgi 
to teach, that our cavalry should dejKind on the ri: 
rather than on the sword and lance. Hut the to 
book on cavalry training of 1907 reverts to the o 
superstition of training cavalry almost entirely f 
shock operations. The writer sums up the positii 
thus: • 

And the h-sson has Urn list on Us, though we paid t- 
hundred million to acquire it, and it would have lieon clunp 
the price if we had appreciated it. When the Amuricr 
invented it and showed its |>ossibiliiics, wc were blind : wh 
Henderson, nor greatest soldier-thinker, preached it to us, 
Wcic deaf; when the liners crammed it down our throats, 
saw wisdom fur a moment and ihen irjeclcd it and forgot 
Wc luivc discarded the- lesson which might liave meant c 
salvation which was our own by right of purchase in bk 
and treasure. It would have come easy to us, liccausc it sii 
1 hit natuial licni; mu colonial irregulars would have lend 
grasped it - they are half-way there already-if our regu 
cavalry had given the lead and indicated the true lines 
training; and our whole lni|K*iial mounted foices could hr 
worked in unison, giving us the iiiimlK'rs and the liomngiiic 
we so sadly need. lb |ios.sibi lilies are In-yond conceptii 
Sir G. Chesney, speaking of the Amerion eav.iliy, saj 
** 33,000 such horsemen would, if handh-d liohlly, cripple a 
confound an opposing army of 300,000," and our <xjmtL n«e 
South Africa |K>intx the some moral. 
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THE HOME OF THE NEW DOMINION. 

The State of South Africa gives prominence to a 
Mper by J. M. Solomon on the Union buildings to 
>e erected in Pretoria, and their architect, Mr. Herbert 
Baker. The sketch given seems to suggest that the 
buildings will l»e in the classic style, and on a colossal 
scale suggestive of Cecil Rhodes. The article shows 
how Rhodes developed men. 

HOW KHOURS DEVELOPED THE ARCHITECT. 

Herbert Baker was a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
worked afterwards under Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A. 
He went out to South Africa on a holiday. There 
he met Rhodes :— 

Thu mutuum was opportune, for Rhode* wa* lK-gnniig lo 
find cxpictMon for the rough untutored art that was in him by 
l>lnnning colored ideas of building, and in the young Kuglidi- 
nan he discovered one who could adequately carry into effect 
he thoughts of his " immense and brooding spirit." Both men 
mil reulised the rich heritage which South Africa |*»wc'scd in 
he architecture of the early settlers. Rhodes r*|«ewil a 
genuine appreciation for its fine good quality, iu» simplicity ami 
strength ; and the artist in the younger man was quick to detect 
nits quiet taste and originality a style that might l« cniried 
fill ther. He *|»ciit his time measuring and sketching its details 
ind his collaltoration with Rhodes began on the remodelling of 
“Creole Schmir," which, however, was shortly afterwards 
destroycd by fire. Rhodes eommissioneii his architect to 
rebuild the house on u new model, yet retaining the charac¬ 
teristics of the old homesteud ; and the result is familiar to most 
South Africans. "Groolc Schuur " now ranks alike for its 
peculiar beauty and associations, as one of the historic and 
Mimic homes of the English-speaking world. 

A CHARACTERISTIC COMMISSION. 

The younger man’s proved ability to carry into effect Rhodes’s 
dreams of laying under contribution (he great Greek and Roman 
models in Ins schemes for memorialising those who had served 
uut given up their lives for their country, such as Alan Wilson, 
tnd his desire for stately buildings to be an influence ennobling 
the people of a new country, led Rhodes to send Herbert 
Baker on a visit to the land of those “dead but sceptred 
lovereigns " who still rule the spirit of builders from their urns. 
The commission, characteristically wiitten in pencil on a scrap 
of paper, I am privileged to quote :— 

“ March, 1900. 

“ 1 desire you to see Rome, Paesluin, Agrigenlura, Thelies and 
Athens. I am thinking of erecting a mausoleum to those who 
fell at Kimberley, a vault and a copy of J’aestum. Your 
expenses as to dip will be paid ; and in case I undertake any of 
these thoughts, you will receive the usual architect’s fee of five 
percent. “C. J. Rhodes.” 

The fine memorial at Kimlierley was the result. Greater 
schemes were under way when, in 1902, Rhodes’s life-work was 
cut short. llcrU-rt Baker’s tribute to the memory ol his patron 
was the building of the great granite memorial on the slopes of 
the lyountaih Itcliind “Giootc Schuur.” As in all lofty an, 
the beauty of this temple is inexplicable, the mystery incom¬ 
municable. Its Sincerity and nobility are apparent. To see it 
is to realise with Gtwlhc that “ Aichitecturc b fresen music.” 

The new buildings will be planted on the Meintjes 
Kop, the most considerable eminence on the northern 
side of the town, within a mile of the centre of 
Pretoria. The central feature will be an open 
amphitheatre. The dominant feature is the long, 
low, cedar roof, with its great projecting caves, which 
run along the entire yoe feet of the building without 
a break. The great columnar pavilions, four in 
number, posses? something of the grandeur of Greek 
WChitecture. The chiel characteristic of the design 


is the absence of all unnecessary ornamentation. 
For its effect in detail it relies almost entirely on the 
simplicity and durability of the materials used. 


FROM ERRAND BOY TO PEER. 

The Young Man for August contains a character 
sketch of Lord Furness. Mr. Manchester reports 
tliat the first situation of the future peer was as an 
errand-boy. Next he joined his brother in trading 
in foreign produce. The Franco-German War in 
1870 gave him his opportunity. He was then 
travelling abroad, and bought largely on his firm’s 
account At nineteen he was the firm’s chief buyer, ’ 
and in a short while a partner. They charteied 
vessels to import their produce from the United 
States, and soon purchased their vessels. Then came 
a great expansion of ship-owning and of ship-building. 
In 1883 he acquired a controlling interest in E. Withy 
and Co., a ship-building company of Hartlepool. It 
has grown enormously. 

A MANY-SIDED CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 

Ixird Furness is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, ship-owners in the world, controlling as lie 
does some 135 vessels. The firms in which he is 
directly interested employ 40,000 jiersons, with an 
annual pay-roll of over two millions. He is or has 
been concerned in smelling, steel manufacturing, 
engineering, shipbuilding, shi|>-owning, ship-selling, 
ship-chartering, hanking, newspaper-owning, railway 
directing, port governing, marine insurance, Egyptian 
finance, Australian mining, American railways, and 
the Argentine meat carrying trade. He also owns 
20,000 acres of land. 

EXPLANATION OK HIS CAREER. 

The secret of his success is found in his foresight, 
an eye for the facts which count, daring in action. 
He is pronounced a master mind in the realm of prac¬ 
tical affairs. Mr. Manchester recognises “ his compara¬ 
tive failure in politics and public life.” More than 
once he has refused office. He did not shine in the 
House of Commons. He founded die Furness Fund 
by a gift of ^?o,ooo to brighten the lot of the worn- 
out sailor-man. 

A ROBUST NONCONFORMIST. 

'There is in Lord Furness “ a depth of moral and 
religious fervour and conviction.” Very early in life 
he identified himself with the Free Methodist Church, 
and continues to be identified with Nonconformity. 
Though as a landowner he has a number of Church 
of England livings within his gift, the new peer said 
to his interviewer: “ It seems to me that if we would 
seek the greatest measure of the fervour and the 
ardour which rescues men and women for the better 
file as well as builds them up in it, we must look for 
them in Nonconformity.” 

His message to the young men of the Empire is, 
“ Never forget the day of small things." He would 
like to see in our young men more of the grit which 
is so notable in Germans and Americans. 
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WHY PRIESTS WEAR PETTICOATS. 

By the late M. Iajmbkoso. 

Mr. Chesterton in his vivacious way declares in 
his latest bundle of paradoxes that all the world is 
under petticoat government, because whenever men 
exercise the supreme functions of authority, whether 
as priests, jbdges or kings, they always wear petti¬ 
coats. Mr. Chesterton argues that this is due to their 
respect for women. M. Lombroso, in a posthumous 
paper published in the North American Review , sets 
himself to prove that in the case of the priest’s petti¬ 
coats, they were assumed not from respect but from 
jealousy and envy. 

THE ORIGIN or PRIESTLY GARMENTS. 

After pointing out how universally women are 
despised among savage tribes, M. Lombroso admits 
one great exception. He asks 

1 low can it be thnt woman, held as she R below hcaM* by 
man in n state of lmrhanly, should, at the same lime, l«c the 
object ol so great veneration as to lie chosen as a model by the 
most revered mcmlwrs of barbarous and ancient peoples, to wit, 
by the priests ! 

Being unable to suppress women, ** that sex still obnoxious 
to the priest,” they disguised themselves like women ; and 
right they were, for by this means they cume olT with flying 
colours; Ixrramc paramount and lorded it far and wide, extend¬ 
ing their supremacy even to magic and prophecy. 

The priest therelore claimed the province or developing the 
ntcdiumislic gifts with which she might have l«een endowed, 
such as telekinetic force, tclo-rcstbesiu, telepathy and prophecy, 
meaning thus to monopolise and turn them to account. 

That woman is more subject to hysteria than nun is a known 
fact, but few limy know lioxv much more liable she is to 
hypnotic phenomena, which easily open up the unloldmcnt of 
spiritual faculties. 

What remedy was left to the nricst, who saw despicable 
woman thus encroach upon his function and incumbencies ? 
None better than that of contriving to mono|>oluc the prestige 
she had thus far acquired and rule it over her. 

So the priest put on the woman's |K*tti' oats in the 
hope that he might thereby acquire some of her 
inspiration. 

THE VATICAN AN1) SPIRITUALISM. 

This leads M. Lombroso to a curious speculation 
as to the future relation between the priest and the 
mcdiuirf, between the Roman Church and the seance. 
After pointing out how invariably the priests first 
oppose a new science and then try to profit by it, 
be asks:— 

How is it now that they do not extend it to spiritism and to 
hypnotism, which, under the broad designation of prophecy, 
they had long since gained a hold upon, and the acquisition of 
which cost them so many sacrifices? Why is it, iu*lcad, that 
through the authority of the Vatican ami the channel of its 
organs, they thunder anathema against spiritism and hypnotism, 
in which rapid strides and discoveries are daily being made ? 
The reason is obvious ; it is because they have not as yet found 
the way ard means of appropriating the phenomena to their 
functions ; and yet the task of monopolising even these would 
not be difficult lor them. 

So will it turn out likewise with spiritualism, for when 
mcdiumistic phenomena shall have gained headway, aud this 
they will surely not be long in doing, then they will justly 
serve as a basis to a new religion, and the priest, as of yore, 
will embrace the new revelation and turn it to account as he 
has always done. Evolution is the law even io priestcraft. 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

By Ix)RD Curzon OF Kkdi.kston. 

In the North American Review Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston is engaged in instructing our American 
kinsfolk as to the manifold virtues of British rule in 
India. The first instalment of the lesson appeared in 

July- 

ITS MATERIAL ADVANTAGES TO INDIA. 

Lord Curzon tells his readers that “ the amount of 
British capital invested in India for Us commercial 
and industrial development (including the employment 
of its people) is estimated as at least /,35 0 » 000 » 000 *” 
He dwells upon the strength which the possession of 
India gives to the Empire from a military point of 
view, although, “ as a matter of fact, in relation to the 
population of India, the Indian army is by far the 
smallest in the world.” 

Ix>rd Curzon says he was able to sejvl out “ to South 
Africa in the Boer canqxaign 13,200 British officers 
and men from the British army in India, and 9,000 
natives, princijially followers. To China we dis¬ 
patched from India 1,300 British officers and men, 
20,000 native troops, and 17,500 native followers.” 

Lord Curzon puls to the credit to British rule the 
fact that many hundred thousand native Indians have 
emigrated to other juris of the: Empire. There arc 
86,000 in Trinidad, 10,000 in Jamaica, 105,000 in 
British Guiana, and 206,000 in Mauritius. “ We have 
even been able to spare surplus labour for other 
Powers —the French in Reunion, and the Dutch in 
Dutch Guiana. Indian coolies have jxmetrated to 
the remote Pacific; and the Fiji Islands contains 
17,000.” Natal has been built up by its 115,000 
Indian settlers. The Uganda railway was built by 
20,000 Indian coolies. livery year 15,000 to 20,000 
coolies emigrate from India. 

ITS MORAL ADVANTAGE TO BRITAIN. 

Lord Curzon says :— 

To me, however, it b less in its material than in Its moral 
and educative asj»ect* that India ha> always appeared to confer 
Mi incomparable a Iwon iqioii the British race. Just as the 
Indian army is to the young sulialtern the finest available school 
of manhood and arui-, so also the Indian. Civil Service is a 
training-ground for British character that is not without its 
effect both upon the Empire and the race. The former service 
is demonstrated by the constant drain uj>on India for irrigation 
officers and engineer-* for jxtstal and telegraph and forest 
officers, for financiers anti administrators all over the world. 
The men whom she has trained arc to be encountered in regions 
as far apart as Nigeria and China, the Cape and Siam. They 
are among the administrative pioneers of the Empire. To those 
officers of the Civil Service who never leave the country no such 
field of adventure opens. But India develops in them a sense 
of duty and a spirit of aclf-sacrifiec, as well us faculties of 
administration and command which arc among the greatest 
glories of the British race. Acting nnd not talking, working 
and not boasling, they pursue their silent and often unknown 
careers, bequeathing a tradition to their families which is some¬ 
times perpetualed for generations ami leaving a permanent and 
wholesome imprint on the national character. 

In the Reunion Magazine Claude Eustace Sheb- 
bcare gives an historical and critical account of the 
King's oath and declaration. 
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A MODEL NATION OR A HUGE FRAUD : 

Which is Switzerland? 

Miss Edith Sellers, who has an intimate know- 
edge of llu* most revealing elements in the national 
hararler of the peoples of Euroj*:, writes in Cornhill 
is an a dr01 at us liiuboli of the latter-day Swiss. She was 
old l»v a rosmopolilan, who had xjxmt many years in 
)wil/erland, that “the Swiss are the most intolerable 
icople in Kuro|JC, the most conceited and narrow* 
ninded, the most grasping and egotistic”; “one 
night think, to hear them talk, that they had a com¬ 
pete mono|»oly of all virtues, all talents, all good gifts 
>f any kind. As a |>oint 01 fai t, they are nothing 
»ut a huge fraud.” This challenge set Miss Sellers 
nvestigating. What she re|>orts is distinctly 
urprising. 

An association of Swiss Feminist cs, meeting in mid- 
dnter to disjiense free milk to the children of the 
uttering poor, resolved that no child horn out of 
rcdlock should have a single drop, even though lack 
f milk meant death. They also decided that a 
roman, faced with starvation, should not In? hcl|>ed 
ecause they had no proof that she had not at some 
me done something discreditable. They knew 
othing to her discredit. 

Til K SWISS PAI RICIAN CAST*. 

Miss Sellers mentions a lady who was a patrician, 
member of one of the old Swiss families, who 
“marked loftily, “ We do not know the Corjis Diplo¬ 
matique," as though that body were made up of very 
iferior persons indeed. Miss Sellers proeeeds, “Swiss 
atrieians plume themselves on being the most exclu- 
ivo aristocracy in Europe.” They associate solely 
ith one another. They dislike foreigners, because 
icy have made living dearer and servant-maids 
;arcer. They do not know their own President, and 
rould shudder at visiting his Ministers. 

TYRANNY OK THK POLICE. 

The tyranny of the jnilice is said to lie appalling, 
i canary in an American lady's birdcage, hung at the 
indow, took a hath, and shed one drop of water on 
he bonnet of a Swiss lady who was jiassing. The 
American lady was fined five francs. A foreign 
esidenl was lined ten francs Ixxause his girl had 
ducked three buttercups growing on land where she 
tad played for years, hut which had recently changed 
(wners. One-half of every fine levied goes to the 
endarnie. Out-relief was given to fairly well off 
iwiss burghers. No foreigner ever wins in a suit 
gainst a native. A Swiss lawyer admitted that no 
»ne knows the meaning of the word freedom in the 
English sense of the pterin. An old Swiss farmer 
resented the daughter of an American cousin who 
ept house for him with a silver watch and a hundred 
ancs. His nephews secured from the Courts a 
teee pronouncing him, on the score of prodigality, 


unfit to manage his own affairs. The Federal Court, 
appealed to, annulled the decree. 

TH|f MENACE OF THK PENAL WORKHOUSE. 

The local authorities may pronounce a man unfit 
to manage his own affairs, no matter how sharp-witted 
he may be; or they may send him to .a home for 
inebriates, although he lie fairly temjierate; or to a 
|x:nai workhouse, though he be self-supporting and 
industrious. Any working man could be sent to their 
|>enal workhouse, quite irrespective of his merits; 
and working men were sent there, not when work was 
most scarce, but when it was most needed by their 
self-siipf*Tiing and money-making jienal workhouses. 
Suppose a man is spending, week by week, all that 
he earns, then, says Miss Sellers, the local authorities, 
acting in conjunction with the local police, may send 
him to a penal workhouse, on the pretence that his 
conduct may later make him destitute, and therefore 
a burden on the community. The local authoiities 
belong to the lower middle-class, mauv of them being 
innkeeper*. 

NEITHER BEAUTIFUL NOR CLEVER. 

Miss Sellers goes on to declare that out of eight 
hundred Swiss women there was not one whom any 
truthful person could have dubbed beautiful, hand¬ 
some, or even pretty. Nor are the Swiss even allowed 
to be clever. She found them as a race quite extra¬ 
ordinarily dull, narrow and uninteresting, never heard 
to say anything witty, or to make a good joke, or even 
an original remark. They seem to know and to care 
nothing lor what is passing in other countries. In 
the senior class of a model school they did not know 
the name of the English King ; only six knew that 
Kaiser Wilhelm ruled in Germany; only three that 
Franz Josef ruled in Austria; only one knew the 
name of the Swiss President. None knew the name 
ol the capital of France. 

THE AGKI> LARGELY IMBECILE. 

The old age homes impressed Miss Sellers as 
though they were an idiot asylum. Never was she in 
a country where in proportion to the population she 
saw so many old men and women who were mentally 
afflicted. Most of the old ;>cop]c among the working 
classes are more or less imbecile, owing, it is said, to 
them drinking so much absinthe when they were young. 
She was assured by a competent authority that she 
would find no work of real genius written by a Swiss, 
no drama, nor poem, nor novel, no masterpiece of 
any sort; nor any picture of the first order, nor any 
piece of sculpture that was the handiwork of a 
Swiss. Nor did she find them kindly, humane, or 
moral. Even in Calvin's own town, Geneva, it was 
admitted quite cheerfully that there were more dis¬ 
orderly houses j>er head of the population than in any 
other town in Europe. Europe's model nation is^ 
she concludes, a huge fnuid. 
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VARIOUS views upon japan. 

Thf. Times last month published a special number 
devoted to Japan, which is much too large to be read 
by any ordinary mortal; but it is, no doubt, good 
business for the Times as a kind of colossal write-up. 

I only supplement this huge mass of printed matter 
by one or two extracts from magazines which give 
|>oints of view which do not find expression in the 
Times Supplement. The first is the article on “ The 
Japanese Soul,” which appeals in the Kane G bib a/e 
(Paris) from the pen of Jules Ixrclcrcq, the well- 
known Trench traveller and journalist. The writer, who 
professes to have a sjiecial insight into tire workings 
of the Japanese di$i>osition, doubts “ the sincerity of 
the smiles and bows which they lavish on foieigners." 
'* Simple indeed must be those who are deceived by 
them.” He boldly remarks 

Under this feigned politeness, which is merely a mechanical 
and hollow piece ol flattery, they conceal u profound aversion 
lor foreigners. This feeling is ready at any moment to hurst 
out into violence as brutally as the cannon shot with which the 
lupancte fell upon the Russians without previous declaration 
of war. This was, of course, a proceeding quite unworthy of 
a nation which boast* of being cbivalric. The Ja|«m>e have 
studied our civilisation merely for the sake of contending with 
us. Their ciy is “ Death to the l*ul»arians ! ” 

This writer says that “ Pritish arrogance ” is 
humility “compared with the conceit of the 
Japanese.” “They threaten lo inHict upon America 
the same treatment they deal! lo China." Mr. 
1 ,eclercq does not spare the Jajxmeso in the matter 
of commercial honesty. “ They arc unscrupulous in 
their business methods,” he remarks casually. 

The second article appears in the May issue of the 
Taijv, perhaps the most influential monthly in Tokyo. 
It is written by Mr. Nakahashi, president of one of 
the greatest steamship companies in Ja|nn. 

Mr. Nakahashi takes a very gloomy view of 
the prospect of a collision l»ct\vcen Japan and the 
I'nited States:— 

It must Ik- remembered that our imputation increases at the 
rale of 500,000 every year, and the limr will ornir before many 
years when «c will l>e forced to find some new outlet for the 
surplus population. Some of the South Amciicnn Republics 
scan trilling to receive our immigrants, but even South America 
will not favour the unrestricted immigration of people who are 
unable to assimilate themselves with the native races and insti¬ 
tutions. Should diplomatic complications arise between a 
South American Stale and Japan on account of |topular demon¬ 
stration against our immigrants Mich as has occurred in Cali¬ 
fornia, it is quite |>ossihle that the United States, following the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine, will interfere with our policy 
in lxdmlf of the South American country. An Americnn- 
|H|>ancsc conflict seems an inevitable corollary of a policy aiming 
at 1 he encouragement of the emigration of our population to 
South America. 

In contrast to these gloomy views I quote the 
following recount of the progress of Japanese 
women by Jiro Shimoda in the Japan Magarunc 
(Tokyo):— 

To-day the intellectual and social atin«»phcrc of the world 
is attracting the women of Japan to an unusual degree. The 
effect is Uneficiu), Inxaiise it h leading our women to sec 
that they owe a duty to the Slnte anil to society as well as to 


the home. This cliange lias l»een effected chiefly through til 
influence of Occidental philosophy and literature ; ami ih 
ideas of some of our women are becoming so Westernised lha 
they arc liegiimiiig to discuss the independence of woman 
The women of Japan are watching the development of feminist 
in the West. _ 

ROOSEVELT OH AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

In Scribner's for August Mr. Theodore Rooscvcl 
continues the narrative of his African travels. Thcr 
is a great deal of slaughter of wild beasts, but then 
are other elements of more general interest. H' 
speaks of Uganda as essentially a black man’ 
country, destined never to be a white man’s country 
and he rejoices that the widely-spread rule of . 
strong Eurojiean race in lands like Africa gives ; 
chance for nascent cultures, nascent civilisations ti 
develop without fear of licing overwhelmed in th 
surrounding gulfs of savagery. Hi: bears this witnes 
to the work of missions in Africa:— 

Those who complain of or mil al missionary work in Africi 
and who confine themselves to |»oinling out the undoubtedly lo 
numerous errors of the missionaries and shorhoming* of tlici 
Hocks would do well to consider llu&l even if the light whic 
has Iktii let in i« but feeble and grey it has at least <lis|>cllcri 
worse than Stygian daik ness. As mm in as native African rcl 
gions—practically none of which have hitherto evolved nn 
sulistantial ethical Iosis—develop lieyond the most plimitiv 
stage they lend, notably in middle and Western Africa, to gro- 
into malign creeds of unspeakable cruelly ami immorality, wit 
a lieslial and revolting ritual and ceremonial. Even a poorl 
taught and imperfectly understood Uhrklhnily, with its undn 
lying foundation of justice and mercy, rcpr«*cnts an immeasu 
able advance on such a creed. 

Where, as in Uganda, the |»eople are intelligent and tl 
missionaries unite disinterestedness and real with common sens* 
the result is astounding. The majority of the people of l-garni 
arc now Christian, Protestant or Catholic ; ami many lliousam 
among them arc sincerely Christian ami show their Chrislianil 
in practical fashion by putting conduct almve ceremonial an 
dogma. Most fortunately, Protestant and Catholic seem no 
lo he growing to work in charily together, and lo show rivalt 
only in healthy effort against the common loc*; there is certain! 
enough evil in the world to offer a target at which all good me 
car. direct their shafts, without cxi*cnding them on one auothc 

It is interesting to note that he met at Bishc 
Hanlan's mission in Uganda .a friend, Mother I’au 
an American, who spoke to him not merely in h 
language but in his neighl>otirhood dialect. 

Why Oriental Religions Spread In Rome. 

Mr. Franz Cumont, in the Open Court for Jun 
thus summarises his explanation of the causes wl 
the religions of the Mast superseded the religion 1 
Rome and (Irecce. He says:— 

The Oriental religions acted upon the senses, the intclle 
and the conscience at the same lime, and therefore gained a ho 
on the entire nun. Compared with the ancient creeds, thi 
appear to have offered greater beauty of ritual, greater truth 
doctrine, and a far superior morality. The iui|Kising cercmoni 
of their festivities ami the alternating pomp and sensualit 
gloom ami exaltation of their services api>calcd especially to tl 
simple and the humble, while the progressive revelation - 
ancient wisdom, inherited from the old ami distant (>rirn 
captivated the cultured mind. Souls weir gained by the pioinii 
of ftpirituil purification and the piospect ol eternal happines 
The worship of the Roman gmfe was a civic duty ; the worslii 
of the foreign gods the expression of a personal belief. 
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BUSKIN, CARLYLE, JOHNSON, 

Trounced by Brander Matthews. 

There is an article by Brander Matthews in the 
Century for July entitled “ The Devil’s Advocate, 
vfth Suggestions of What He May Say about Three 
Celebrated Writers ”•—namely, John Ruskin, 'Thomas 
Carlyle, and Samuel Johnson, 

RUSKIN. 

Ruskin was a master rhetorician. Henry James is 
quoted as saying that “ as to Ruskin’s world of art 
being a place where wc may take life easily, woe to 
he luckless mortal who enters it with any such dis- 
msition : instead of a garden of delight he finds a 
ort of assisec-court in perpetual session.’” 

Brander Matthews goes on to add :— 

It ix a fact, whatever its significance, that Ruskin’x cuntribu- 
ion* to economic theory have been brushed aside by nearly all 
erious students of social conditions with the same contempt dis¬ 
played by painter* ami architects toward his contributions to the 
licory of the fine arts. It is perhaps scarcely loo much to say 
hat those who are most intimately acquainted with these sub- 
eels hold that, although Kuskiti could talk beautifully, he did 
ot know what he wus talking about. 

In proof of which Lord Avebury is quoted 1 
Vdmirers of Ruskin will probably regard Lord 
kvebury as a rudimentary survival of the pro 
luskinian days, liven J«ord Avebury’s eulogy that 
tuskin’s writings are “thoroughly Christian in spirit” 
* hotly impugned by Mr. Brander Matthews : — 

Ruskin, in a very large pail of his writings, was notoriously 
ucrulous and scornful. It is difficult to discover the Chilian 
irtuc of humility in a writer who degenerated into little licllcr 
Tan a common scold*. Can even the most devoted admirer of 
Luskin claim that lie was dowered with the essential Christian 
irtucs of faith and hope and charity! He had very bail 
tanners, and they were rooted in a belligerent self-esteem and 
i an offensive disregard for the feelings of others. 

CARI.YLK. 

Of the Sage of Chelsea Mr. Brander Matthews says 
hat he “ shrank from no self-revelation of ms selfish 
lisregard for his fellow-beings ” :— 

Carlyle was unforgivably contemptible in bis reference to 
Charles I .a mb, a far nobler character than himself. He defended 
tyre, the brutal governor, and he sneered at Howard, the 
irixon reformer. He had the infelicity of being wrong-headed 
>n the wrong side ; he saw no hurra in slavery; and he boasted 
hat he longed “to get his knife into George Washington.” 
Ic became bitterly jealous of Emerson, to whom he was under 
ibligalion for money at a time when money was most welcome 
o him. There was envious condescension in his remark to 
Colonel Jligginson that Emerson thought “everybody in the 
vorld as good as himself.” Certainly Carlyle made sure that 
kobody could ever tiuthfully make a similar remark about him. 

If the Devil’s Advocate has the courage of his convictions, be 
nay be moved to insinuate that envy is the keynote of Carlyle's 
ha racier—the mean envy of a ocasant, aware of great gifts, yet 
ineasy in the company of tho>e lictler graced than hiiusclf. 
rids envy prompted his self-con<i«»usncss to self display in total 
ihregard of the society in which he found himself. Gallon met 
ini at the Ashburton*’, and draught him “the greatest bore 
bat a house could tolerate,” i*vihg against degeneracy “ with- 
Ut any facts in justification, and '•untributing nothing to the 
iforination or pleasure of the company.” 

In hix writings, Carlyle revealed the same failir^s ox in his con¬ 
tact. He treated the statesmen of the French Revolution with 
a insular iorjlince which i» as unpleasant as it is unjustifiable. 


He was ill at ease in his century, since he was wholly out of 
sympathy with its two most salient characteristics, the demo¬ 
cratic movement ami the scientific spirit. His work was essen¬ 
tially negative and destructive; a man might learn from him 
what to hate, bat never what to love. His political philosophy, 
with its reliance upon an inspired dictator, n man on horseback, 
is a blatant anachronism, discredited long before .Carlyle wax 
born. And he was absurdly inconsistent in his own practice ; 
as it has been pul pithily, “ he preached the doctrine of silence 
in forty volumes.” He pretended to despise mere words, yet he 
was himself essentially a phrase-maker. 

The most serious charge is advanced by Professor 
Morse Stephens:— 

He has recorded how Carlyle deliberately neglected the 
enormous collection of French Revolutionary pamphlets in the 
British Museum. These document* are absolutely essential to u 
full understanding of those troublous limes ; but Carlyle refused 
to profit by them, simply because 'he authorities of the library 
declined to set aside a special room for him in which to consult 
them. Perhaps it is liecause he wantonly ignored these sources 
of information that Carlyle's “ French Revolution,” with all its 
gleams of genius and its flashes of insight, is nx luntastic as it is, 
a nightmare of history. 

JOHNSON. 

Of Samuil Johnson Mr. Brander Matthews says 
that his critical decisions on Shakespeare arc often 
only a little less absurd than his judgments on Milton. 
In his conversations, as in his writing, he displayed 
the same trampling arrogance that we discover in 
Ruskin and Carlyle. His style is as artificial and 
demoralising as the style of Carlyle. Johnson was 
on occasion harsh and brutal, used his strength often 
to crush down the weak; he was a wretched glutton, 
and pitiably superstitious. 

THE BIBLE IN THE FAR EAST. 

In the July Cmtury Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 
gives a vivid account of the eagerness with which 
the Christian Scriptures are being circulated in China 
and Japan. He describes the important event in the 
illumination of Japan which happened many years 
ago, 

when a few torn leaves of an English Bible floated from a 
British ship, and were picked up and translated into the 
Japanese language. Knowledge of the Bible bus spread so 
widely since that event that it would lie difficult to-day to 
find a great leader in our empire who has not been directly in¬ 
fluenced by it. 

Last year, he says, there were 1,900 college men 
enrolled in voluntary Bible classes in Japan, and 
2,100 men enrolled in required or curriculum Bible- 
siudy courses. If students included in high schools 
were added, the total would be 4,000 young men and 
600 young women students in voluntary classes in 
the Empire. In China the writer saw over 3,000 
students enrol themselves in Bible groups. In Korea 
he found thousands of people learning to read solely 
by the use of the Bible, which is the only English 
book fully translated, and the only one that the 
majority of the people can read and understand. 
He mentions that 30,600 Government schools in 
China are revolutionising their educational work upon 
models furnished by the Occident. Railroad tickets 
ire printed in both English and Chinese throughout 
China. 
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ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN AMERICA. 

A Parallel, by G. Ferrero. 

The Italian historian of “The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome ” has been visiting America in 
order to understand the history of Rome. Writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly for July, M. Ferrero thus 
explains thd nature of his quest. 

OLD PURITANISM AND NEW CIVILISATION. 

M. Ferrero says:— 

Those who hove read my " Greatness and Decline of Rome * 
know that 1 have tried to show how one of the essential 
phenomena of Roman history was the struggle lietwecu tradi¬ 
tional Roman yurilanism and the refined, corrupt, artistic 
civilisation of the Hcllenised East. For centuries the old 
Roman aristocracy sought, through legislation and example, 
and especially through religion, to impose upon all classes 
simple and pure customs, to check the increase of luxury, to 
keep the family united and strong, to curb dissolute and per¬ 
verse instincts, to give a character of decency aud propriety 
to all forms of amusement, even at the cost of imposing upon 
all aspect* of Roman life an unadorned simplicity, and of 
rendering difficult the development of the arts. In ancient 
Rome the effort to preserve the morality of the past, the old 
simplicity and the religious spirit of ifoimer generations, was 
so great, and occupied so important a share in social activity, 
that from it resulted burning political struggles, law-suits, and 
tragedies, law* severe ami terrible. The family of Augustus, 
for example, was almost wholly destroyed in the struggle 
between old purilanism and Asiatic civilisation. 

THE FURITAN BATTLE LOST IN EUROPE— 

M. Ferrero says that the lives of the Csesars told 
by Suetonius represented the struggle of a purilanism 
that still dared to combat its enemy:— 

The puritan conscience reacted quickly because it still had 
life. It described in terrible and lurid colours tl c corruption of 
its time, while a later period, like that of the Antonines, in 
which corruption w..s much deejier and more universal, has 
passed in history ns relatively moral, simply liecausc at that lime 
the puritan conscicntc was no longer living. 

As it was under the Antonines so it is now in 
Europe :— 

For even in it* Protestant countries, Europe lias l*vn loo 
long and too thoroughly under Oriental influence to be able 
easily to imagine a stale so strongly dominated by the force of 
tin* puritanical ideal. 

. BUT STILL RAGING IN AMERICA. 

In North America, on the other hand, it is much easier to 
understand this aspect of Roman history, because there the same 
light is again being fought, with much greater earnestness than 
in Europe. 

Precisely as in the age of fable, which eludes our historical 
knowledge, Rome was founded by a puritanical religion, so it 
was with New England, that vital nucleus around which the 
United States was formed by a process of aggregation. This 
puritanic religion stamped American society with a seriousness, 
austerity and simplicity which in America, as in Rome, was 
preserved without effort. It was preserved just so long as the 
time* were hard and difficult, just so long a* men were satisfied 
with a modest, hard-earned competency. 

HOW WILL THE BATTLE GO? 

M. Ferrero finds American civilisation like that of 
Rome under the first Carors. Luxury has set in, 
Iter territory has been extended by conquest, the 
newspapers are full of stories of American vice, 



American extravagance, American crime. Hut M. 
Ferrero is not disheartened :— 


In America, there is still protest; in Europe, there i*silence; 
therefore *u|icrlicial olvmrcrs conclude that in the one place 
there is vice, in the Ollier none, while in tcnlily evil exists on 
loth sides of the ocean, Imt on the American side there is still 
faith that it uiey he extirpated, and there is a will to attempt 
the work of purification. On our side the present conditions 
are accepted without a wool, just u* they arc, the good with 
the bad. 

Under this very important aspect, the condition of the United 
States is much nearer to that of ancient Rome than is the con¬ 
dition of the present-day EurojH-. And this explains to me why 
this side of my history has ln-en more quickly and profoundly 
understood in America than it has ill Kuro|M<. 

The Decadence of the American Family. 


Mr. Drookc Adams, in the same magazine, bears 
gloomy testimony to the deeadenee of morality in the 
United States. He says the problem of civilisation 
is how to weld society into a mass which shall exer¬ 
cise upon each individual an authority equivalent to 
that exercised by the father in the family, when 
order was maintained by the parent under the old 
civilisation, which is dead 

Through divorce modem women assert, and practically 
exercise, the right of living with what men they please, 
as long as they plrasc, and changing when they please, 
repudiating ‘all obligation to any one but themselves. The 
result has l»een the dissolution of the family in the sense 
that parental authority has nearly ceased n* a constraining 
force in society. Rut |>nrcnlul authority has always been 
the source of all authority, and the foundation u]mui which 
has rested the sanction of all coercive law. As the instinct of 
obedience is weakened by the decay ol parental authority, so 
must the administration of the criminal law decay, and it has 
decayed until the President of the United Stales has told u* 
that it is a disgrace to our civilisation. And Mr. Taft spoke 
the truth. Pcrha|». thrre ha< never been a civilised society in 
the world which has manifested, save during some acute spasm, 
such lawlessness, when measured by contempt for the police and 
the magistrate, as American society to-day. And a> the punish¬ 
ment for crime grow* slow and uncertain, so doc* private 
vengeance increase. It is said that now lynching* are more 
numerous than executions lor homicide. 

Another writer in the same number of the Atlantic 
Monthly , Mr. E. O. Sisson, declares that in America 
two things are obvious—“ increased demand upon 
character, and diminished care for the cultivation of 
character." 


The Nile of East Africa. 

In the Colonial Office Journal attention is called to 
the cotton-growing in Jubaland, which is divided 
from Italian Somaliland by the River Juba, and pos¬ 
sesses a good harbour in Kisenayu :— 

The Juba has been called the Nile of East Africa, and indeed 
in many respects it closely resembles the great river which lias 
given Egypt her wealth. It is navigable for steamers of light 
draught for about 450 miles for six month* of the year. It i* 
subject to periodical inundations which cover the land for some 
mile* on either bank and leave a fertilising deposit in which the 
natives plant maire, millet, and various other crops. The re¬ 
markable resemblance between the soils anil climatic conditions 
of the valley of the Juba and those of the Nile ha* attracted the 
attention of many Italians. In all, upward* of 300,000 acres 
of land on the Italian side have been applied for and about 

E ooo acre* on the English side. Tile cotton is equal to the 
l Egyptian, long in staple, and of excellent quality. 
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THE ORIGIN OF FAIRIES. 

A posthumous paj)er by J. Gregorson Campbell 
appears in the Scottish Historical Review for July 
on “The Origin of the Fairy Creed" Mr. Campbell 
suggests that the fairies were the aborigines of an 
earlier world, whose surviving descendants are the 
Esquimaux;— 

There is evidence that the climate of Euro}* vra much more 
rigorous in primeval Hays than it is now, ami the aboriginal 
inhabitants, ignorant of iron, must have lived in much the same 
way ns those now live who reside mur In, and within, the Arctic 
Circle. On the sup|*»ilioii that the Fairies were these al»o- 
rigines, an easy explanation of a great part of the superstition 
is furnished. 

It is noticeable that the fairies dwelling together and shifting 
their quarters in companies and societies the " wandering, 
roaming" fairy women, the “little men," the undergo mi ml 
dwellings, the association with deer (which were the fairy 
catllr)i the dogs the magic knowledge, and the enchanting 
glitter of fairy dwelling*, all find their counter|url in the 
migratory habits of the diminutive Lapp, his round hat, his 
reindeer ami dogs, his pruclice of witclicrafl and divination, and 
the glitter of he. 

1 ’crimps when the creed first arose, and the Fairies were 
made a race dwelling by themselves, tile traditions of the stone 
savages still remained. The whole of the rest of the creed is. 
explained by the elves being appearance and nothing else, the 
semblance of mankind without the reality. 

The Fairy Creed teaches the difference I*tween semblance 
and reality in the occupations and enjoyments of men. and is of 
ethical rather than ethnical origin, it is moral and instructive, 
and not historical or mythological. The elves are the leprc- 
wenlation of appearance and show, ns distinguished from sub¬ 
stance and reality in the affairs of men. Their doings are thus 
identical with what is now called illusion of the mass, anil 
they are connected with natural appearances, that bear a 
resemblance to tin work and }>osscs>ions of men. 


THE COST OF OUR SLUMS. 

Mr. W. G. Wilkins, J.F., in a notable article on 
this subject in Progress, points out that a.lowing for 
the healthy towns, for tin* healthy jar's of the ollurr 
towns, and for the healthy character of the greater 
part of the country districts, it may safely he assumed 
that 12 |>er i,ooo is a fair normal death-rate, and that 
any deaths in excess of that rate arc in some way due 
In the environment of the people. If the deatlis in 
England and Wales in 1908 had only been at the 
rate of 12 per 1,000 they would have numbered 
424,184, hut the actual number was 521,644; show¬ 
ing an unnecessary loss of life, apparently due to 
environment, of 97,460. 

ALI. PKKVKNTAPLK. 

It is of vital importance, Mr. Wilkins goes on to 
say, that housing reformers and statesmen sh iuld 
realise that all these 97,460 deaths were preventable 
and due to social causes. Intemperance, vice, and 
crime doubtless hastened 'some of these deaths, hut 
these arc largely intermediate causes, being them¬ 
selves often caused by foul air, poor food, and 
wretched homes with dismal surroundings. In many 
\ 


large towns the insurance companies consider certain 
streets so detrimental to life that they refuse to accept 
insurances from persons living in them. In 1886 
there were 167 streets in the city of Liverpool so 
banned. 


“ CREATIVE EVOLUTION.” • 

Tiik philosophy of Henri Bergson is outlined in 
the Hibbert Journal by Mr. H. Wildon Carr. “ L’Kvo¬ 
lution Creatrice” is, he says, the work by which 
Bergson is best known. It was published in 1908. 
Mr. Carr kindly gives what seems to him to be the 
main positive conclusions of Bergson’s philosophy:— 

Time is tit® very stuff of life. Reality, in the ultinmle and 
im*l profound meaning that wc can give to it, is flux. Time, 
change, and becoming an- not it* appearance*, nor arc they 
merely externally related to it ; they are the nature of reality 
itself 

I jfc is creative evolution. Evolution, n* we study it in the 
risords of tlic history that it has left ami in the variety of the 
modes in w hich it is manifested, appear* ns a succession of form*. 
Ty| , cs and sjKxies seem to endure lor a time and then to give 
place to Other type* and si»ecics. Cut there i* no real halting , 
evolution is a continuous change. I .lie is not static—something 
now that once was something different a past left l>eliind and a 
future spread out in front; it is a tingle continuous movement, 
carrying all its past with it ami pressing forward into a future 
which it is for ever creating. 

jNtnxrr and intki.i.iui.m*f. 

Evolution is the original ini|>etus of life—the living act in 
progress. It manifests itself in evei-\:irying adaptations to ever- 
varying circumstances. The various powers of living livings are 
the means liy which the life activity in barters. Of these} hi wers 
two arc especially notable instinct and intelligence. The 
former has reached its highest perfection along the line of 
the invertebrata, especially in ants and Im*cs and the latter has 
reached it* highest perfection in man. A comparison of instinct 
and intelligence reveals a fundamental difference in the know¬ 
ledge which each furnishes. Instinct seems to give a direct 
knowledge of an object without any intermediating icprcscnla- 
tion ... At the same time, such knowledge is knowledge 
narrowed in its range to the particular object or part of an 
object to which the activity is directed. Intelligence, on the 
other ha.al, gives a knowledge of the relation of things. 
It affords no direct intuition, but employs categories, nml it 
enables the creatures possessing it to exercise deliberation and 
choice. 

TIIK INI KMJirr A Cl N KM ATI Mi It A l'H. 

The discontinuity which appeals to us to characterise the 
external world is the form that the understanding gives to the 
external world as a necessity of its fuiieiioii. The living world 
takrs the form of separate actions ; the inert world, the form of 
solid objects excluding one another in sjxacc and indifferent to 
lime. The continuity which is the c-m-imt of life and reality 
can only enter the categories of the understanding as a discon¬ 
tinuity, and the form which this discontinuity assumes is 
necessitated by the practical needs of the living activity that it 
serves. 

The intellect is like a cinematograph. The cinematograph 
represents a moving object or a changing scene by inking snap- 
shots of it in rapid succession. These snapshots are placed side 
by side on the bawl, which is then passed before the lens, and 
the succession of the pictures on the screen reproduces the move¬ 
ment. So to the intellect, making cuts across the flowing 
reality, movement, change, and becoming seem to consist of a 
succession of unchanging states. These fixed states arc then 
thought to lr the reality and are imagined to exist u || at once 
ami side l»y side, like the separate pictures on the hand of the 
cinematograph. 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

In the Parents ’ Rci'ieto for July Mr. C. II. Gore 
tells how geography can be made ;is interesting as a 
romance :— 

Suppose now you arc goin^ to give a lesson on Yorkshire. 
First draw a tjiap of a totally iuiaginary country with a strange 
*ca coast, wane rivers awl contour lines to show the level* of 
ihc mountains and plains, with shaded patches to show the posi¬ 
tion of coal and iron fields The boys would copy this roughly, 
md would ‘then be asked to mark towns in likely jitisilioiis and 
'nil ways connecting them. At once they Ugin to think, 
-oal mines mean towns, the estuary of a big river means a 
larlxmr and a town. A nice-looking l»ny with hills at the Itack 
ncanx a watering-place, and so on. And then route* the 
ndescribahlc joy of planning railways to connect the towns. 
Not too many tunnels 0:1 account of cx|>cnxr, nor yet loo many 
bridge*. Then you go to your own map ami put in the towns 
tnd railways as seems Itest to you, and a lively delate follows 
naturally. One Iniy has put a railway across the slope of a 
•recipiec, another has ignored the coal fields, another the flat 
tgricultttrnl laml, and so on. 

After tliis Yorkshire has meaning at rvcrv square inch of it* 
map. Kvery town—Iritis, Slicfhnhl, Hull, Bridlington, 
Beverley —classifies itself. The railroad inllis are ol.viou*. 
rite great river system and the watersheds aland out dear. 
A little geology to account for the coal and a little more to 
Account for the chalk ami the clear flowing streams which make 
the Hull. A little history to account for York and the Alilays 
and you will have presented a living ideal of how tliegeography 
of a district should he studied. 

My greatest reward in this kind of work orcurrcd when a 
dozen Ikos came and asked me to lend them the * >rdnance Map* 
we had been using in order that they might investigate on 
bicycle* something that had lam said aU.ut the Driffield to 
Beverley district. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Pamela Tennant, writing in the /\: re „ t* J Pr.'inp 
for July, says th:.i while the old-fashioned liooks for 
children were acrid and censorious, the modern books 
for children arc inclined to be over-sweet in senti¬ 
ment and to have a tendency toward teaching 

self-consciousness and vanitv 

# 

But midway Iwtwccn these two extremes, unassailable l«y lime 
and incorruptible by any passing school of thought, or vagary of 
education, stand the old books. 

b'l the children liave the old liuoks read to them. It should 
not be made a task, or a rule, by any mean*. l/ui let a hook be 
Itegun that offers a continuity of occupation lor empty hours, 
and hinds the family at times. “Gicnl Expectations ” rends 
aloud admirably, with some of the mote sentimental hits left 
out, or “Tom Brown’s Schooldays’* “ Treasure Island,” “The 
Arabian Nights,” or “ In the Eastern Seas.” 

Richter sjieaks of “the freedom which makes children citizens 
of the Divine City of Romance.” 

I think it is through the old stories ami by the works of great 
writers that wc can best do this. “The Noise Heroes”; 
“The Border Ballads”; “The Ancient Mariner ”: “ Don 
Quixote”; “The Morlc d’Artlmr Gulliver's Travels ” ; 
“ Undine” ; “The Wanderings of Ulysses”; “Tales from 
Shakespeare"; “The Pilgrim's Progress”; “Robinson 
Crusoe ” ; “ The Water Babies ” ; “ lliantastes ” ; “ At the 
lktck of the North Wind ” ; “ Rip van Winkle " ; “ Hiawatha ”; 
44 The Seven Heroes of Christendom ” ; “The Creek Myths”; 
and “The King of the Golden River.” This last being that 
lovely aiul most valuable fairy story written by Ruskin for some 
child he loved. 

In the lire* of their own enthusiasms, fed by the fuel of such 
liooks as these, do young minds forge foe themselves the keys 
that shall open for them later many doors. 


THE NEW SOCIALISM OF REINCARNATION. 

l»v Joseph Hi buy. 

In Jiilihy 's Annual Mr. Joseph Bibby cx|x>uiuls 
what he calls the New Socialism, which he has built 
up on the foundation of the theosophical doctrine of 
Reincarnation - 

The >|iccial message of the New Socialism to the'working 
cb*sc*s is to seek to na* the liicuinslaucr* of their lives so as to 
gain from them the unfoldmeDl ol jhe Divine qualities which lie 
latent within, ami which will Uvome manifest as they advance 
in their evolution ; for, according to 1 hi- theory, those who are 
now* elders in the lamily were once Milants, then children, and 
afterwards young people ; and iIiom* who are chihlten now arc 
on their way to becoming elder-, in theii turn. 

The New Socialist, like the <»ld Souulisl, secs many evils in 
our social life which hr would like to have ictnoved, hut he 
begins his caui|uign fi»r the relormaliou of society by working 
u jh m himself, ami by the ellort to cieale a little social oasis of 
haul tines* and well-being in his mvn immediate circle. 

lie sets apart a short lime in the morning of each day, 
liefore ln-ginning the day’s woik, wheieiu to invite into his 
consciousness those desire* and thoughts which make for the 
welfare of everyone in his vicinity, lie realises that character 
is formed out ol‘ thought and dcsiie, and that ihnrnctcr 
determines destiny. 

Gradually, lieitci tomlilion. tm<l to gravitate to him, for 
with the uufoldiuciit ol his Utter nature there follow*inevitably 
tbe opi*orlunily to exercise a wider intluence for gom.l in the 
larger family of which iie is a member. It also fohow* Iroiu 
our Ityjioihesis that when he«ties to the present life, he will lie 
horn again into the next with the improved fluidities which he 
has won; for, according to this h)|>othesis, the present life i» 
hut a day in the true lile, which lias had many yesterdays and 
w ill have many to-morrow*, all iclaled to each otliei in orderly 
sapience. 

Mr. Bibby concludes his long ami interesting paper 
by expressing bis liclitT that — 

it is not at all improbable, umlei such ciictiiiiMnnccv, that a 
great Master will ag.un In* given to this earth, who will find in 
the New Socialist movement the maUiial ready to hand tor the 
inauguration of a civilisation founded not u|*»n human greal, 
but ii|nmi Imc, goodwill, and luuiiial seivice. For that, if we 
have rightly rend the lesson in the trend ol humun life, is the 
destiny of our race. _ 


HEADMASTERS OF HARROW. 

Thk Right Hon. (I. W. 1C. Russell is contributing 
some 41 Relros|K*cts " to the Commonivca/tk, Canon 
Scott Holland’s monthly. Writing of his Harrow 
headmasters, he says:— 

Next to Dr. Butler in my list of ll:nr»\v Masters must lie 
placed Farrar, to whom I own! mote in tin: way of intellectual 
Stimulus amt encouragement than to any other Master. I had, 

I believe, by nature some sense of Itcauiy; ami Farrar 
stimulated and encouraged this sense to the lop of its licnt. 
Himself inspired by Raskin, lie taught us to admire rich colours 
and graceful forms--illuminated missals, ami Fra Angelico's 
blue angels on gold grounds - and to see the exquisite beauty of 
common things such as sunsets, and spring grass, and autumn 
Icivcs ; the waters of a shoaling sen, ami the transparent amber 
of a mountain stream. 

In literature bis range was ca lremedy wide. Nothing worth 
reading seemed to liave escaped him, and he loved poetry as 
much as Butler loved oratory. When he preached in chapel 
his gorgane. rhetoric, as yet not over-wrought or over-Coloured, 
held us spellbound ; ami though, or perhaps because, lie was 
incliiic-il to spoil flic bovs who icspondcd to Ins appeals, and to 
rale litem higher than they deserved, we loved ami admired him 
as, I should lliiuk, few sclioolinosteis have he»*n loved and 
admired. 
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WHAT IS THE BEST DIET? 

Dried Fruit and Nuts. 

Mr. Hekkward Carrington, writing in the Cos- 
nppohtan Magazine for August, says that he had very 
>oor health at one time, hut he restored his vitality 
)y adopting a fruit-and-nut diet. The following is 
ris advice to those who wish to follow his example 

How ran oik* adopt a fruit-and-nut diet? What i* the l*c>t 
way to ^o about it ! Perhaps a description of the way 1 went 
iboul it would be helpful in this connection. 

For years I have been in the habit of eating only two meals 
i day-lunch and dinner. A glass of water is all that I take 
ipon arising in the morning. Then aliout noon 1 take a couple 
if apples several dates and a small handful of nuts; 01 *hrcc 
>r four peaches dntex, and nuts ; or Innanas, figs ai»*l nuts ; 
ir .some similar combination. In the evening 1 taken delicious 
ruit salad. Thin is made a* follows : A !w»wl is lined with 
Cl luce leaves and into this, bowl arc thrown chopped apples 
innaims oranges lteaches, plums pears etc., according to 
eason. Then several dates and figs, and a handful of nuts. 
)ver all is poured honey, and occasionally whipjicd cream is 
tut on the top. This makes a delicious nual. und one that is 
lourishing and sustaining. If desired, a few peanut-butter 
nndwiehes made of whole-wheal or gluten bread may he added 
low und then. 

I m .im* lf commenced thin diet rather alwuptly ; but I should 
lot advise every one else to do so. I should say that the l»c*t 
way to go nltoul it wouM Ik: os follows : Start in the suminrr 
ime when fruit is plentiful. Drop meat, ami make half the 
oral of c«M>kcd vegclunlcs half of fiuilH. Then replace the 
'rgelahk'S in the course of a few days, with vegetable or nut- 
mtter sand .viches and a more than usually plentiful supply of 
mils. So <n it will lie found easy enough to give up everything 
>ut the fruits and nuts, which latter should be eaten as the meat 
ind proteid vegetables are given up. It will uot take the 
ive gc pci son .ong to become accustomed to this diet, while 
I c benehcial ellects that ate perceived will be a sufficient en- 
ourugcmml to proceed. 

When the fruit-and-nut diet has been followed for a few days, 
i wrndcifi! sense of rejuvenation und wcll-l»eiiig will be 
JtpCricnccil ; lxxlily ills will disappear, sleep will Ikomiic sweet 
ind serene, while less of it will lie required. This is a rather 
urious fact, the explanation of w hich docs not strike oik* at first 
ight. It is that one und even two hours less sleep is needed 
ipon this diet than upon any other. 

HOW TO REDUCE THE DEATH-RATE. 

In the World of To-day there is a most interesting 
trticle describing how Dr. William A. Evans, Health 
Commissioner of Chicago, has made the Chicago 
ieatli-rate below that of any great city in the world; and 
ibis is due not only to the efficiency of his adminis¬ 
tration, but to the energy with which he has educated 
the people on .the im|>ortance of health. In order 
to warn the people of the dangers of insanitary 
lurroundings, he issues a weekly paper which is sent 
free to social workers and school officials, and other 
interested j»crsons. It gives a weekly summary of 
be state of the city’s health, with brief and pic¬ 
aresque exhortations in regard to the dangers of the 
particular season In summer the care of children 
il dwelt upon ; in winter the precautions to be taken 
[gainst pneumonia and bronchitis. Diagrams of 
trial or local death-rates, maps showing “ where the 
mbies die/' give point to the printed text Health 
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talks, pithy leaders of 200 to 300 words, are supplied 
every week to 180 papers. 

Not content with this method of propaganda, this 
indefatigable doctor lectures all over the city, and 
occasionally takes a ten minutes’ turn at popular 
music-halls in order to give a plain ten minutes’ talk 
to the audience on health and disease. One of the 
results of his energy is that of the thirty thousand 
cans of milk which enter Chicago daily, twenty-five 
thousand already conform to tBe ordinance, eighteen 
thousand by pasteurisation a«d seven thousand by 
tuberculin testing. 

'The following are some of the health maxims of 
Dr. Evans, which are distributed as tracts or bills on 
hoardings:— 

Cloved windows ore open avenues to consumption. 

Strong drink makes weak men. 

Your lungs can’t be washed, but they can lie aired. 

Filth for fli cs and flics for fever. 

When you don’t know what to cat—eat nothing. 

Dry-dusting moves dust; it doesn’t remove it. 

One fly swatted in May is equal to a million swat* in July. 

So-called chc*t protecton are targets for cold* und coughs. 

Itrrathe freely and fully; the more you expand your chest 
the less you will contract colds. 

Floods of sunshine in the home may fade carpets, but it puts 
the bloom of health upon your cheeks. Take your choice. 

SCRUTINS D’ARRONDISSEMENT ET DE LISTS. 

These mysterious words, continually occurring in 
the daily newspaper, and as continually not under¬ 
stood by the average reader, are kindly explained 
by Eugene Tavernier in the Dublin Review. He 
says:— 

The strulin f arrondissement has now been in use since 
1889. It is named thus because the electors are divided into 
constituencies, each of which elects' a member. Sometimes, 
accoiding to the number of the population, there may Ijc two 
or three constituencies in the same district ; hut each of these 
constituencies proceeds as though they were a district in them¬ 
selves, and elects one member each. 

On the other system, of the serutin de lisle, all the con¬ 
stituencies comprised in a department arc united together. The 
department (which generally contains at least three or four con¬ 
stituencies) then fo.ms one large constituency and one electoral 
body. Each elector then votes for a group of members. Many 
departments send three or four metnlicrs; some five or six, 
some even more ; the department of ,'c Rord elects twenty-five 
or twenty-eight; the department of the .Seine fifty. A list is 
d'awn up of the candidates for each department, and the elector 
throws in the ballot box a card l>caring, not one name, but a 
list of names of as many members as are to be elected for that 
department. Thus the expression serutin ype lisle was adopted 
as opposed to the ballot for a single member or serutin 

arrondissement. 

For the last hundred years these two voting systems have 
been in use in curious alternation, thus: in 1793 the serutin 
darrondissement ; in 1795 the lisle; in 1814 the arroudisse - 
ment ; in 1817 the lisle ; in 1820 tj»e arrondissement ; in 1848 
the lisle; in 185a the arrondissement ; in 1871 the lisle; in 
1875 the arrondissement ; in 1885 the lisle ; in 1889 the 
arrondissement. 

The Radicals oppose the serutin de lisle, but a 
strong number of groups demand proportional repre¬ 
sentation. 
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"Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE POLITICAL CAPACITY OF THE NEGRO. 

• By Professor Kelly Millf.r. 

The mo^t remarkable article in the ifincUmtk 
Century this month is that on “ The American Negro 
as a Political Factor.” It is written by Professor 
Kelly Miller* Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Howard University, Washington. It is the 
most intrepid, thorough-going defence of the |H>litical 
capacity of the negro ttyd I have yet seen. Professor 
Miller recalls the ancient doctrine that the negro was 
hardly human, incapable of education and of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

THE DOCTRINE OF RACIAL INFERIORITY. 

That has been abandoned, but — 

The ancient doctrine of racial inferiority, however, now 
reasserts itself under a different guise. \\ illi a prudent gener- 
ilily it avers with great vehemence of spirit that the nrgro 
it inherently, unalterably, and everlastingly inferior lo the white 
race as u part of God's costflic scheme of things and, therefore, 
is an unlit factor for self-government, which is the highest human 
function. 

Hut the transplanted African has manifested surprising capa¬ 
cities and aptitudes for the standards of his Luro|»ean captors, 
10 that the races must now be separated, if at all, by purely 
Utificiat barriers. This upward struggle on the part of the 
African has heen against continuous doubt, ridicule, and con¬ 
temptuous denial on the part of those who would profit by his 
inferior status. 

THE EXAMPLES OK HAYII AND LIBERIA. 

Professor Miller boldly challenges the assertion 
that the negro is incapable of self-government: — 

If it be true that the negro lias never shown ar\ conspicuous 
capacity for self-government after the Kuropenn standard, it is 
also true that the white race lias not yet shown any conspicuous 
lUccrss in governing him. 

The Republic ol llayti, contrary to prevailing Micf, is the 
most marvellous illustration of self-governing ability on the face 
af the globe. Where else can be found a race of slave* who 
rose up in their independence of spirit ami banished the ruling 
race lo another continent, set up free government, and main¬ 
tained it for one hundred years in face of the taunts ami sneers 
<nd despiteful usage of a frowning world? If there l»c imper¬ 
fections, internal dissensions and re|>culcd revolutions, it is 
merely a repetition of tile experience of mankind in learning the 
lesson of self-government 

Liberia is held up lo ridicule and scorn, and pointed lo as an 
everlasting argument of the negro’s governmental incapacity ; 
ind yet we have here a handful of ex-slaves who had only 
played for a while in the backyard of American civilisation, ami 
who, feeling the fires of freedom burning in their breasts, 
crossed the ocean and established a government on the mias¬ 
matic coasts of Africa. This Government has been maintained, 
tiowever feebly, for rfiety years. For nearly a century a 
landlnl of American negroes have exorcised a salutary control 
jver two millions of natives, and have maintained themselves 
imid the intrigue and sinister design of great European Powers. 

NEGRO RULE IN THE SOUTH. 

After the Rcconstiuction that followed the Civil 
War the negro and the carpet-bagger ruled the South, 
md that experience is always referred to as an awful 
example of negro incapacity:— 

These much-abused “negro Governments," as they are 
Milled, changed the oligarchy of the conquered Stales into 
true democracies, inaugurated a system of public instruction for 


all classes, and the general character of their Constitutions was 
regarded as so excellent that many of them have uni been 
altered up to the present lime, except for the worse. As docu¬ 
ments of human liberty they stand out liold and pronounced as 
compared with the tricky instruments which have supplanted 
them. They passed no laws against human lilicrly, or at 
variance with the Constitution of she United States. 

THF. POLITICAL INFLUENCE. OF THK NEGRO. 

So far as the negro has been allowed to take part 
in politics, Professor Miller maintains that he has 
been a constant influence making for righteousness: — 

It docs seem remarkable that this crude, untutored rare, 
without inheritance nr freedom, should display such an absorbing 
passion for free institutions. Throughout the whole range of 
sectional contention the negro has been on the side of liberty, 
law and the national authority. On lire whole he Iiuk advocated 
the party, men, measures and policies that were calculated to 
uphold the best traditions and tire highest American ideals. 
According to any just and righteous standard, this country 
lielongs to the negro as inutli as lo any other, not only lmcmisc In: 
has helped lo redeem it front the wilderness by the energy of his 
arm, but because he has also lathed it with his blood and 
watered it with bis tears, und hallowed it with the yearnings of 
his soul. 

Not only in local attachment but also in devotion of spirit to 
American institutions and ideals the negro has played a notable 
part. It was the negro slave whose blood was first shod in the 
streets of Boston as an earnest ol American independence. In 
every national crisis the negro has demonstrated lti» patriotism 
anew. It runs like a thread through cvciy chapter of our 
national history from Boston Common to San Juan Hill. 

IIIS PRESENT EVIL FAIL. 

The negro has been deliberately cheated out of 
political rights guaranteed by the Constitution 

The negro is now passing through the most distressing Mage 
of his political ex|*enrnce. He stands listlessly by as his poli¬ 
tical rights are denied, his civil privileges cm tailed, and the 
current of public feeling grows cold and chilly. The constitu¬ 
tional amendments in lire reconstructed States have Ircen and 
are inspired by the purpose to eliminate the black factor from 
the governmental erpialion. This is the overt or coxeit inten¬ 
tion of them all. The negro is impotent. I le makes his puny 
protest, but the nation heed* it not. It is like sheep proclaim¬ 
ing the law of righteousness lo a congn<gtilion of wolves. 

BUT DESPITE OF ALL ! 

The following passage contains an eloquent state¬ 
ment of facts which cannot be gainsaid : — 

Bui, despite this jrolilical apostasy, the negro constitutes a 
political factor which cannot Ik- ignored without local and 
national peril. He constitutes oue-iimih the numerical strength 
of the American profile, and is promiscuously scattered over the 
whole geographical area of the United States, ranging in 
relative density from ten to one itt the black Irclls of the South 
to less than one per cent, in the higher latitudes. He furnishes 
one-sixth of the wage-earning class and Is inextricably inter¬ 
woven in the national, industrial ami economic fabric, lie 

speaks the same language, conducts lire same modes of activity, 

reads the same literature, worships God after the same ritual as 
his white fellow-citizens. 

He is as good an American patriot as his white 
fellow-citizens, and better than many. 

Professor Miller’s fervid pica for the African ought 
to produce the same impression upon educated men 
as Johnson’s victory at Reno produced on the mean 
whites everywhere. Give the negro a fair chance and 
he may be able to hold i»is own with the best of us 
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THE FELLOWSHIP MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 

Tint Rrrino and Expositor for July contains an 
account by Dr. Franklin Johnson of the* new evan¬ 
gelistic movement in the German Church. It is 
called variously the Inner Church Evangelisation, the 
Revival Movement, and the Fellowship Movement 
(Getneinsrhaftshewegung). It is described in thirty- 
three pages of the Official Church Year Hook. Among 
its characteristics arc mentioned that it has seized 
upon the laity more than ujxm the clergy. It is 
distinctively a movement of the laity and of the 
relatively young. It has lx*en tailed the New 
Pietism. Among its advantages aie mentioned its 
interest in the evangelisation of the entire people, its 
disposition to seek publicity, and its strong assertion 
that justification must manifest itself in the sanctifica¬ 
tion of the daily life. 

The progress of the movement has been remark¬ 
able for its rapidity in all pirts of the Empire, 
displaying only energy, advancement, and a loud 
manifestation of enthusiasm and confidence. There 
is a f ellowship formed within every Church that will 
permit it. There are meetings for piayer and con¬ 
ference, and for the exposition of the Scriptures, 
marked by much informality. Voluntary song ami 
prayer and testimony arc made prominent. District 
conferences are held, some for Ulieving merchants, 
others for believing bakers, others foi a course of 
Bible study. Evangelists, usually laymen, travel from 
place to place in order to form or encourage Fellow¬ 
ships. There arc* men of thorough education who 
woik amongst the University students and other 
|>cople of culture by means of courses of lectures. 
Magazines and newspapers in the interests of the 
movement, csprially weekly sheets and all sorts of 
monthlies, are c onstantly increasing in numbers. 

Schools are ke pt up for the training of the labourers. 
Fourteen are named; the majority have an attendance 
of sixty or eighty, with graduating classes of ten or 
fifteen. Foi entrance, only a desire to do icligious 
work, a public school education, and bodily and 
mental health arc required. Some of the schools arc 
for men, some for women. Buildings are Ixang 
erected in all parts of the Empire for the meetings. 
In Kunigslicrg the building will accommodate 1,200 
l»ersons. An itinerant preacher named Wiltekind 
states that they have no thought of separating from 
I he Established Church, but desire only to work 
unhindered within her communion. Justification 

through faith alone, the Holy Scriptures the highest 
authority, and thcrcfori inenant, are the chief 
points • 

Oi r ntsocinlioiiK can no iirIuii- preaching io nliicli ihc 

unbelief of iiKMh-rn tlni’logy fiiuL expression. 1‘hey simply 
refuse any longer to hrai such picamiug. Tli**y cax«not 1** ron- 
Ktruiucil any loi-ger to ali.iH* <l«unh out of i« vcrencc <»i in ihc 
traditional manner. 

The attitude of the Church towards Fellowships, 
as of the Fellowships towards the Church, is one of 
suspicion, though not ol pronounced antagonism. 


THE GRAVE OP CECIL RHODES. 

Miss Margaret L. Wool is, in the August Corn- 
hill, describes very beautifully the grave of the great 
South African. . She says :— 

M It consists everywhere of a succession of bare 
ridges of tumbling granite, and it is doubtless because 
those ridges do not difler greatly from each other in 
height that one can look across their summits, almost 
as from the sca-shorc one looks across the summit of 
storm waves. Yet the prospect is by no means bound¬ 
less. It is not in Us extent that its grandeur lies, any 
more than the impressiveness of tlu: Malopjio Hills 
consists in their size. They stand on a plateau more 
than six thousand feet above sea-level, but the hills 
themselves rise only some hundreds of feet higher. 
It is the ir strange forms that make them a memorable 
sight even to those who have wandered far and seen 
many great mountains. They seem the medicine men 
(•1 hills, dressed in a panoply of the monstrous and 
grotesque. The actual body, as it were, of the hills 
themselves one appears scarcely to see, so piled arc 
they with crags and bouldeis of improbable shajKrs. 
JA'onardo would have revelled in these rock-back- 
grounds, immeasurably weirder than any he ever saw, 
weirder even than those he imagined. 

“ 'Hie gianite substance of all these is i>ecn when 
cut ik. easy matter to lie reddish in colour, but 
its haul surface is worn to a |H*culiar .smoothness 
which makes it apt to reflect all lights, so that at 
times, and in places, it will ap|K*ar actually (Killitl. 
Then, again, it will glow with its own warmth of 
colour and that of tin: rrllcclcd skv. Amongst these 
weird masses of rock run valleys where, in the winter 
season, the grass waves long and yellow, and round 
the feet of them cling thick woods of small trees and 
hushes, llis grave is cm three feet deep in the 
smooth granite of a small natural platform. Enor¬ 
mous boulders stand about it, in a circle, broken on 
the side towards the valley, where the kopje falls most 
precipitously, so as to give there a broad clear sweep 
of distant view. 

“ On this second visit wc saw the view from the 
grave: as it ought to be seen—the wide circle of 
granite-waves, for ever storm-tossed and for ever 
motionless, golden and rosy and transparently blue 
in the light of the late aflenuxju. Visitors are com¬ 
monly shown it by the hard light of the midday 
hours, when mountain views lose all their mystery 
and most of their colour.” 

The writer mentions that the Matabele ascribe the 
comparatively low rainfall ol the last few years to a 
mediocre statue of Rhodes in Buluwayo. “The 
figure stands bareheaded, and they say that there will 
be no heavy rains until Mr. Rhodes has put on 
his hat” 


Tub Architectural Review for July apjieals by 
its pictures to the taste of the inexpert reader 
as well as to the professional student. Notable are 
the views of Ashburnham House and Westminster. 
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JOHN CALVIN AND CALVINISM. 

Mr. J M. Sloan contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review an interesting, and on the whole an appre¬ 
ciative, sketch *of John Calvin, and the faith which still 
bears his name. 

“ What manner of man, then,” says Mr. Sloan, 
“ was this C t alvin, who from his fastness in Switzer¬ 
land dragooned the free citizens into virtue and 
moulded ‘.he thought and conduct of Vrolitsiant 
Kuroi>e? ’Of middle height, he was, in manhood as 
in youth, delicate and fragile in body. His Celtic 
face was singularly pale, his eyes d.tik ami lustrous. 
Simple and coarse were his garments, and he super¬ 
seded the vestments of Koine by the simple black 
gown of (leneva. In tcnt|>cmmc!il he was morose. 
His words were few. In an atmosphere of gloom he 
seemed to live rather the life of (lie mind than the 
life of the senses. ICqually severe was he with him¬ 
self and with his subject people. With the disin¬ 
terestedness of the intelligent fanatic, lu* made 
sustained sacrifices for the sake ol his Christian 
ideals, liis income was never mote tlum 150 francs, 
and two casks ol wine and a free residence. In his 
latter years he was a great sufferer, tortured alter¬ 
nately by fever, asthma, stone, and gout, until In* 
died in the arms of Jkv-a, his faithful disciple and 
biographer. 

“ hear rather than admiration and love sulnlued 
the Genevese to the usd 11 1 and the good under 
Calvin’s reign of theological terror. They saw in him 
the greatest theologian since Augustine. Kven his 
e nemies honoured him on account of liis justice and 
his veiaoily, and for his loyalty to his friends and his 
absolute self-devotion to his woik. He influenced 
the Reformation -it Holland and in Scotland by his 
correspondence, and by receiving such reformers as 
John Knox 111 Geneva. The Fonnet totters, so 
voluminous and versatile, have died new light upon 
his private character. Korgcd letters, invented to 
demonstrate Calvin s hypocrisy out of his own ink- 
bottle, are no longer anyvvhen: eirculated. John 
Calvin ol Geneva was ueithei the devil ol the 
Arminians nor the saint of the (Calvinists, lie was a 
mixed Tnortal liis limitations, in the circumstances 
of the time, were contributory to hi.-, success, liis 
life was all work. He: preached every third day, 
lectured regularly to students, debated with heretic's, 
sat in the Consistory and Council of Geneva, and 
applied his judgment to all public affairs. 

“Through the inlluonce of Calvin mainly Geneva 
became prosjX‘rous ami inllueniial in the commerce 
of Kiuope. lie was not su fully preoccupied with 
the concerns of the heaven and hell of his theological 
system as to live blind to the possibilities of material 
and social advancement for the elect jx-ople in this 
world. Stimulated by his sagacity ami /.cal, the 
merchants of Geneva built up an extensive trade in 
cloths and velvets. He imposed effectual sanitary 
regulations upon the town. He. founded the college 
ol Geneva. And, amid the labours of a Titan other- 
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wise, he found time to write his Comment, tries —nor 
filling fifty volumes in the English translation - 
(Xiusing only at the Hook of Revelation, because hi 
found it full of difficulties which he did not care, he 
confessed, to encounter. 

“Some men are I teller, others are worse, than thei 
creed. Severities of formal logic may be neutralism 
by the qualities of the heart. Hut Galvin and Cal 
vinism were one —tot ns teres attjue rotnndus . Tin 
man was neither better nor worse than his creed 
His character was reflected in the simplicity am 
directness of his work. ‘There were no curvatures, 
says Renan, in his appreciation of Calvin, ‘in tha 
indexible soul, which never once knew doubt o 
hesitation.' In rcNp«rl i*» his severe inflexibility o 
character, Calvin may be biaekeled with Napoleon.” 

A WESLEY COMMEMORATION. 

In the religious revival of the eighteenth century 
writes Mr. Arthur Reynolds in the August number o 
the Trensmy, the most prominent part was taken b; 
two bearers of the Wesley name, John and Charles- 
In the advancement of English Church music, twi 
Wesleys also, Samuel and Samuel Sebastian, son am 
grandson of Charles Wesley, wen* strenuous workers 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley was born on August i^tl 
1810, and the centenary commemoration of his birl 
was recently celebrated at Westminster Abbey by th 
|>erformancc of a selection from his works. As a 
organist he held many appointments, moving Iror 
one cathedral to another, because he found musics 
troubles at each. At Hereford lu: composed “ Th 
Wilderness,” a work which ends with an exquisit 
quartet, “ And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
This splendid eom|Kisilion failed to obtain th 
Gresham prize in a musical competition founded b 
Miss Haeketl, the choristers’ friend. On this and o 
a later occasion l)r. Crotch objected to what li 
called Wesley's departure from “the true suhlim 
style," with the result that Wesley lost the < Ires bar 
pri/e, but won the Doctor s degree, at Oxford. On 
of his moves was to Winchester, where he remains 
sixteen years, and availed himself of the opportunil 
of educating his five sons at the college. In his da 
cathedral music was at a low ebb. “ Music shoul 
not lie compiled to bring her worst gift to tin: altar, 
he said. At every cathedral he met with fresh dis 
appointments, and his contemporaries treated h 
comjiosilions with contempt. To-day the Knglis 
musical world is proud of the master and his art. 

Thk Modern Ferine for July opens with an inlcrcs 
ing Character Sketch of Mr. Keir Hardie, M.T 
under the title of “ The White Sirdar Coolie,” a leri 
of contumely used by the Maharaja of Ikirdwan, i 
order to suggest that Mr. Keir Hardie was only chi* 
of the white coolies of England. In the same Revie 
Mr. N. H. Selalvad strongly urges the Indians t 
study “The Duties of Mail” as exjioundcd b 
Maz/ini. 
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THE LOT OF THE GERMAN WORKING MAN. 

Mr. Richard Thirsk gives us, in the August 
number of Chambers's Journal ’ a character sketch of 
the German workman. 

FROM FIELD TO FACTORY. 

The descendant of long generations of peasants, 
he has been lured into the workshop by the promise 
of greater gain and easier conditions. The first shock 
of tlie change from the field to the factory is still upon 
him, and he has not yet quite settled down to the new 
conditions. Hut he is waking up to a knowledge of 
his own strength. The coming of the working man 
also marks the transformation of Germany from an agri¬ 
cultural to an industrial nation, and the metamorphosis 
has been so sudden that the Government has not l>cen 
able to keep pace with the movement. Nevertheless, 
the Government takes care to claim a considerable 
amount of the workman’s income besides personal 
service during the best twenty years of his life, and in 
return for this it husbands for him a tension and sees 
to it that he is politically sound. 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 

The latter is, t>erhaps, the sorest point ot all, and 
his loudest grumble, naturally, is that he has no voice 
in national affairs, though he has to hand over to the 
Treasury a large share of the fruits of his toil. In 
those assemblies where he has a vole he is rendered 
impotent by the weight of superior authority. The 
Government’s reluctance to grant reform is the chief 
reason why the German workman is a Social 
Democrat. Apart from taxes, his |>olitical interests 
are limited. The taxes have gone up by leaps and 
bounds, the cost of living has greatly increased, and 
there is no rise in wages; out of his 20s. or 28s. 
a week he lias to pay three direct taxes—income tax, 
town lax and church tax. Income tax begins with 
an income of ^45 a year and amounts to 14s. The 
workman must also contribute to the insurance funds, 
and there arc taxes on railway tickets, theatre tickets, 
etc.; while indirect taxes embrace nearly everything 
used at the table. '1*1 le writer says it is not tariffs 
which make life so cx)x.‘nsive to the working man so 
much as the forced and unnatural development of the 
country. 

OVERCROWDIN'!. 

As to home life, working-class families living in flats 
nearly always let off a room to a night-lodger, who 
conies in late in the evening and vacates the room 
early in the morning, so that the family may have the 
use of the room in the day. Often many night-lodgers 
are taken and the family sleep in the kitchen. Yet 
it must he admitted that while the conditions are so 
hard, there is less apparent jloverly in large towns in 
Germany than we see in Kngland. It is explained 
that the authoritiers compe’vcven the |>00rest to keep 
■lip an air of respectability, and factory laws conq«cl 
the workman to take a certain pride in his personal 
Appearance—outside the factory. 


UNREST AND DISCONTENT. 

At the labour Bureaux the unemployed must first 
pay a registration fee, then they must attend daily at 
the offiefe and wait till something turns up. Rather 
than wait all day at the Labour Bureau capable 
workmen prefer to take the chance of obtaining work 
by interviewing employers. The writer says in con¬ 
clusion that the atmosphere is heavy with unrest and 
discontent When the German workman’s political 
education is more advanced, he is destined to play 
an important part in the nflairs of his country, and 
possibly in the destiny of Euro]>e. 


A LITURGY FOR THE ANTI-VIVISECTORS. 

A Prayer Circle Round the World. 

The Thcosophist , nficr noticing with approval the 
spirited efforts of our contcnqiorary, the Anti- 
Vivisection Hcviciv y says, “ A Circle, ringing the glolie, 
has been started, every memlx rof which, at 3.30 p.m. 
(at his own place) on every Sunday, shall either utter 
one of the following prayers, or send out a current of 
concentrated thought or will-power for the Abolition 
of Vivisection. Thus will one stiong thought roll 
round the world, as each place reaches the apjxiinted 
hour. The projectors of this Circle particularly 
request * that no harsh thoughts against the vivisectors 
themselves' should intrude, and thus soil the stream 
of love and pity, ‘ as to do so would he to work 
against the object of the Circle, and assist the powers 
of evil rather tlian of good.’ T his is a timely warning, 
as a strong thought-force of anger might work much 
harm. For members who use prayer, the following 
forms arc offered :— 

** O Thou, who hcarcsl the cry of the lilllc ones Tliou hast 
made; grant in to realise tliat pain given to any living thing is 
pain to Thy Heart of I,ovr. Amen. 

“O Thou, all-merciful and compassionate, wbo*r life maintains 
the .universe and all that is, who suffers in the stiflciing of both 
man and licast, be with us, strengthen and guide us in our 
efforts to rc<luce the pain that man I«m» nilrii inflicts on the 
animals cho share Thy life, Thy world, Thy hive, with us. 
Give us O Lord, love, wisdom, ami jmwei, that we may work 
well and wisely, ‘with strength to resist, patience to endure, 
and constancy to persevere.’ 

“Grant that we may hasten the coming of that great day when 
jiain shall have fulfilled its mission and taught its lesson, and 
joy—the Divine inheritance of both animals and men—shall rule 
on earth below as bliss reigns in Heaven above. Amen. 

" Father of all love, in whom we have our Iwing ; save, we 
tiescech Tlicc, Thy creatures, our liulc biothers, from their 
great suffering. Send the light of Thy wisdom into minds that 
are darkened, that they may sec and understand the unity of all 
the life in Thy universe. And grant that our prayers and 
supplications, which we raise at one time to Thee, may hasten 
the clay when all the living creatures that Thou ha*d made shall 
he delivered from the bondage of pain into the glorious liberty 
of Thy children. Hear ua, O Lord, wc beseech Thee, and 
■we—in Tlune own time and Thine own way. Amen.” 
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THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT. 

In the Journal of the African Society for July Mr. 
A. Werner discusses the evolution of agriculture in the 
light of Professor Hahn’s work on the subject. He 
says:— 

It is now asQimcd, with every appearance of proliahility, that 
the most primitive mode of gaining a living was not--as was 
formerly supposed—hunting (which presupposes weapons 
and appliances belonging to a relatively advanced stage of 
culture), but “collecting"—gathering or picking up whatever 
comes to hand—wild fruits, fungi, egg*, small animals (such as 
lizards and tortoises), insects, roots, etc. The collector needs 
no implements beyond a lag or la»ket, and in some eases 
a pointed stick for digging up r«n»t%. This occupation is 
followed both by men and women. 'I In- latter, as a rule, bring 
in the vegetable, the former the animal fond. The pointed stick, 
with which the women dug up roots and tul*crs, served to 
loosen the soil in order to plant s«rds, and was thus the first 
agricultural implement, afterwards giving place to the hoc. 

So the writer supposes we may trace the character¬ 
istic African hoe, with its heart-shai>ed blade ending 
in a spike driven into a handle, to the stout, forked 
branch with one limb broken off a little al»ove the 
fork, which came into use when huger patches of 
ground began to be tilled. If the primitive agricul¬ 
tural implement was the hoc, the primitive agricultural 
labourer was the woman. Throughout Hamu and 
negro Africa women till the ground, and whether the 
beer is made of millet or bananas, women are the 
brewers. 


■ DOES THE BIBLE CONDEMN HUMOUR? 

"This Comic" is the subject of a sparkling study 
in the Jhbbct t Journal by John Jay Chapman. He 
records that Plato has placed comedy " in the heaven 
of man’s highest v ndcavour." Hut, lie adds, it is im¬ 
possible to see the classics as they were, Ucause the 
Hebrew inlluence, which is the mo 4 *’ jniwerlul 
influence ever let loose upon the world, has dominated 
the intervening ages. He says:— 

Wc are three part* Hebrew in our nature, anil wc sec the 
Mediterranean culture with Hebrew e\v>. The attempts of such 
persons as .Swinburne and J'atcr to wnllic theniselve* free from 
the Hebrew domination always bet 1 ay that profound serious¬ 
ness which comes from tfic Jew. These nun make a bicak 
for fieed&m : they will tic jojous antique, and irresponsible. 
Alas 1 they are sadder than the I’uiilniis ami sliallowcr than 
Columbine. 

WF.KF. THE JEWS 1»KV«ID OF IU’MoUK? 

One would conclude from’ their records that the Jews were 
people who never laughed except iionicallv. To lie sure, 
Miclial laughed at David's darning, and Sara laughed Jt the 
idea of having a child, aud various people in the New Testa¬ 
ment laughed others “to scorn.” Hut iioUftly seem*. to have 
laughed heartily aud innocently. One get*, the impression of a 
race devoid of humour. This is partly liccaa^e it is not the 
piovince of religious writings to recoid humour; but it is 
mainly because Jewish thought condemns humour. Wherever 
humour arises in a Christian civilisation—as in the popular 
Gothic humour—it is a local racc-clcim.nl, an uusuhdued bit of 
something foreign to Judah. Where the Jhblc triumphs utterly, 
as in Haute and Calvin, there is no humour. 

“ WE ARK NUT WHOLLY JEW.'* 

There is a kind of laughter that makes the whole universe 
throb. It has in it the immediate flash of the jiower of G«>d. 
We can no more understand it than wc can understand other 
r#1{frinu« truth. It reminds us that wc arc not wholly few. 


There is light in the world that does not come from Israel: 
nevertheless, that this is a part of the same light that shines 
through Israel wr surely know. The profoumlest truths can 
only be expressed through the mystery of paradox—as philo. 
gophers, poets, prophets, ami moralists have agrcinl since the 
dawn of lime. This saying sounds hard ; but its meaning is 
easy. The meaning is that Truth can never be exactly staled : 
every statement is u misfit. Hut Truth can lie alluded to. A 
paradox savs frankly, “ What 1 say here is not a statement of 
the truth, but is a mere allusion to the truth." The comic 
vehicle does the same. It pretends only to allude to the tmth, 
and by this method makes a dinxter :ip)H-.il to experience than 
any attempted statement of liuth can make. 

The most obvious criticism on Mr. Chapman’s 
inability to see humour in the Hililo is that he has 
read it through the sombre sj>ctt;u:lcs of the sterner 
Puritan sort Anyone reading with open human eyes 
the Scriptures, and csjiccially the Gospels, has no 
difficulty in finding there genuine laughter and 
humour. 


THE HINDU NATIONAL SONG. 

In tl«e Hindustani A'evino for June, in an article 
on Hindustani as the National Language of India, a 
writer says that " in Lahore we Itavc now a young 
aspirant to literary fame in l)r. Mahommed Iqbal, 
Ph.I)., etc., whose short but sweet poem, " Hindustan 
Ilamara," strikes notes that must awaken responsive 
echoes all through Hindustan. 

The following arc extracts of a few verses, from 
which it would seem that the Hindu is quite as 
cajKihlc of idealising his native land as the British or 
the American :— 

••Mv Native Lani.," 

1. Of all countries in this wwld, 

our Hindustan is the !n**l ; 

2. It is our ruMvgarrlcti, and wc 

are its nightingah-s. 

3. Even though in foreign countries, 

My heait is always jii my native land ; 

4. You must lake me to I*- there, 

- White my liearl really is. 

5. That mountain which is the highest of all 

and the nearest to tin Heaven* : 

6. It is oui sentry ; yea it is our watchman 

7. In thr lap of 1ml, 

there di-port a thousand streams; 

8. Even the regions of Paradise aie 

jealous of the bn-ath of mir rose-garden. 

9. O, TImiu Ganges stream ! d*»st 

Thou -till remember the day 

10. When we first descended on Thy sliuics? 

11 . Xtf rihptm t rvr teaches us to 6, or 

enmity to roe A other ; 

12. We ore Indians and this Hindustan is 

Our Native land . 

13. Greece, Egypt and Rome have 

all vanished lroin this world ; 

14. And yet the name and fame of our 

dear old lnd still abide. 

The Mane luster Quarterly greets one amidst the 
crowd of magazines with a delightful flavour of 
sequestered literary gardens. The July number 
treats us to literary papers on Marlowe, O. W. 
Holmes, Dr. Johnson, and on the late Dr. Walter C. 
Smith, "a preacher poet.*’ It is good to find such 
literary life in Cottonopolis. 
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POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

In 1’kaisk ok Chastity. 

Tiif. Dublin AWv/7.' for July enjoys llu* distinction 
of a poem from the pen of the late Francis Thompson, 
“ A<1 Castilatcni.” Perhaps the most striking slan/as 
may lie quoted, as follows:— 

lJnl ilion who kimwoi ilic liiil.lcn thing 
Thou lust iii^rm lol im- l.» sing, 

Tea. Ii low the way to U- 
A im'W xuginily ! 

])<» thou wiili thy pinlccling hand 
Shelter tin* Hum* thy breath lus fanned, 

I a t lit) heart’s udd.-st ••low 
lie bill as Miudbislied suow. 

Ami if they say that snow is mid, 

(> t hastily, inuM they l>c lohl 

The hand that's chafed with snow 
Takes a redoubled glow t 

That exiinne cold like heal doth M*ar 
() to this heart of love draw near, 

Aud feel how smrchiiii* rise 
It-, while-cold purities I 

Thu poem ends with the detached lino, to which 
ho pool's untimely end lends pathetic, commentary 
—My singing is gone out ii|k»i the: dark.” 

OVKKlHiINt; lCvKN PoKTIC I.ICKNsK. 

In the Dublin Kmnv also there are seven slan/as 
>n the Westminster Cathedral, which strike, at any 
ate the ordinary reader as going beyond even die 
nost generous limits of hyperbolic eulogy. Think of 
hese lines, to the Italian brick and white structure 
it Westminster : — 

Wisdom, all stipoihuman, dreamed thy nicies 
Dated thy dimensions for Jehovah's pr.iisv : 

\\ isilotn divine, Irans. cndeiii, drealms| and diclod 
Thy little |na)iug-plaii' when- jv»or men knit. I, 

And eliildieii, where the votive blossoii. fades. 

And candles /lie adoring at the spot. 

The 1 1 ‘clings of tin: architect on leading tln-se lines 
nay be belter imagined than described. 

A Tk WSI.ATIuN t»v Tiiackkkay. 

In tlu* August number of the Com/ill Mn&iziw 
*ady Ritchie publishes fur tlu: lirsl time a translation 
»>* Tliaeketay of a |kiciii by lluningcr which sin: 
‘oiiihI recently in a box. of old |ia|n:rs. At the 
icgimiing of his let lure on (loldsniitli Thackeray was 
n tin hal»it of quoting Itcranger's ]ioems, whit h he 
«ii<l almost desetilitai tlu: genius and the grntlc 
laturt: ol Coltlsinith. The translation was jotted 
lown in pencil on the margin of the |«go on 
vhich lady Ritchie Itatl as a schoolgirl copied 
>ut tlu: |K)em foi her lather, and Iter impres¬ 
sion is that the Rn^lidt version was nev. r read out 
>y him. Others hav\* attempted to translate the 
it»em, but with less sincess, s.i)s the editor of 
.'ornhi/f—W J. Linton, H. Vinton, William 
[’oynhee, William Young, anti tlu: author of “'llu: 

Cxtlo of fdria." 

» 


The poem is entitled “A Castaway,” and in 
'ITiackcray’s version it runs 

* A castaway on this grrnl earth 
A sickly child of huinhlu birth 
And homely h.iltiii* 
fore me rushed the swift and strong 
1 thought to perish in tile throng * 

Poor puny inulurc. 

Then crying in my loneliness 
1 prayed that Heaven in my ilislruss 
Some aid would biing 
And pitying my misery 
My guirdian angel said lie 
Sing |kK*l sing! 

SilKX* then in) giief is not so sharp 
I know my Jot and tune my harp 
And dual my ditty. 

And kindly voices then the bird 
And gentle hearts his song leward 
With luxe and pity. 


A Modern Robinson Crusoe. 

Captmn J. R. Davis, “with the jicrmission of 
Sir Ernest Slunk lei on," di-«‘iil»es in /'•arson's how 
he found in Macquarie Island, southernmost of the 
off-lying islands %.f New 7a aland, from which 
it is 5 i 5 miles distant, a solitary named William 
Mackiblkin, who lived in a little wooden house alone 
in the island, “ the loneliest man in the world.” 
*l*o the invitation to return to civilisation he returned 
an emphatic, negative. He said lie was quite happy. 
Ilis story was that he is a native of Carrick-on- 
Shannon, served nearly forty years at sea, first in the 
Navy, afterwards in trailing and scaling boats. He 
had lieen three months on the island, and meant to 
stay on. Ho has plenty of work to do. He gets 
things ready for next season. When tin- weather is 
too laid lor outdoor work he sits in his hut, makes 
mats, and smokes. He was nuking money in 
Macqumc. There are sea-lions and jienguins and 
sea-eK phants. They mean oil. and oil means money. 
“ CnisiK* had his eye on a neat little sailing-hoat in 
I lobart, and it was his intention to colled sufiieienl 
oil to enable him to purchase it.” lie has two dogs 
for com|any. and does not feel a bit lonely. 


“Wanikd— A Cai»|xiigii fur Our Homes.” This 
is the. plea of Lyman Abbott in tin- July Chautauquan. 
He feels the home is menaced. Neither boys nor 
girls, he says, are proj»erly trained for home life, for 
parental duties, or for all that these involve. Husbands 
and lathers too often allow themselves no time for 
wives and children. “ Half-orphans are numerous in 
America, though the fathers arc not dead.” He 
welcomes tlu: signs of a revival of interest in the 
home. Nearly five hundred men and women are 
giving their lime to the study of home conditions 
in the City of New York, with a view to a Child’s 
Welfare Exhibit to l>e given next autumn. “ We 
need even more than a new politics, a new 
cduenti m, or a new theology, a new home 
enthusiasm.” 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Thk Ancestor of tiik Pianokortk. 

In Ihe July number of the Connoisuur , Mr. 
Mnherly Phillips has a note on the 1 lurdy-t '.indy as the 
ancestor of the pianoforte. Rather more than half ?. 
century ago, he remembers frequently seeing in the 
London streets Italian hoys entrying the hurdy-gurdy, 
the owner generally having a guinea-pig in his breast 
pocket or white mice running up liis arm. The 
hurdy-gurdy had great advantages as a street instru¬ 
ment. Not only was it light, hut by the simple 
turning of a handle any one could girt a sound from 
it sullicienlly objectionable to induce the listener to 
give the player a half|ienny to move on to the ne\t 
street. The instrument, however, is really fitted with 
k< ys, and in the hands of a skilful player can l>c made 
to pioduce a simple turns It has six gut strings, all 
of which jkiss over the drone wheel, and so prodme 
a sound resembling the drone of the bagpi|x-s. Each 
siring is fitted to a screw, and can be attuned, as in the 
violin. The two centre strings pass up a box. Pro- 
truding through the side of this is a tow of stop|K*is, 
which can he pressed by the player against the 
strings, and thus give the notes of tin* octave. These 
instruments have liccomc very rate, and by the 
general public are often ennliiscd with the eaily 
barrel-organ. Several examples may he seen in the 
South Kensington Museum. One great interest 
attached to the hurdy-gurdy is that to it we owe the 
pianofoitc of modern days. 

Knci.i.mi l'oi.K-Soxi; ani» Kv:i.ish Music. 

Is it not common sense to sing in Ihe vulgar 
tongue? For the assumption of univcis ilisui in music 
is as vain as universalism in languagt*. A great |>oct 
docs his licst work in his own national tongue, and 
takes pride in an allusivencss which causes his readers 
to recognise his work as their very owi. -that is the 
method of Homer, Sliakcs|)carr, Wb’tnian, and the 
rest of them. It is the minor poet wno disdains all 
reference to the village pump. So also in music : it 
is the little musician who strives for tin: far 
horizon of universalism ... I am not inferring, and 
I do jiot Indieve that a true school of British inti-ur 
will he built tip by playing at lolk-songs ’’ dressing 
them up as overtures, symphonies, and the like. Pul 
I do most earnestly lielicvc that we ean only get our 
great musie by expressing and developing the same 
national emotional tendencies which, in primitive 
form, arc found in folk-songs and folk-danees. And 
a large study of our folk-music will help towards this. 
-Rutland Houghton in A/miial Turns , July. 

Portraits ok Kino Kiavaki>. 

One of the best known portraits of King Edward 
VII., ns he np]>eared in military uniform, is the one 
in the Royal Collection, tainted by M. Edouard 
Detaillc, the eminent battle-painter, who enjoyed the 
close friendship of his late* Majesty. Not so well 
known, but equally memorable, is the recently-painted 
and ambitious conception of Mr. (ioorge W. lamhert. 
This vast canvas was shown in the early part of this 


year at the Exhibition of the Modern S »eiety • 
Portrait Painters, and it attracted attention not on 
by its si/.e hut by its decorative qualities. It is 
striking picture and a dignified |>ortrait. Kir 
George V. apiK-ais in the celebrated group entitle 
“ Four Generations,” |iain!cd hv the late Sir W. i. 
Orchardson.-- .//•/ /<•/////.;/, July. 

A Prom vim. Art Gai.i.kky. 

Oldham, writes Mi. Ivdwnrd Kiiiiliault Dihdiu i 
the July inunUr of the ITin./sor A/iif>itznu\ is 
smoke-stained, ugly, uninviting town, and tin- inhal* 
tants then-fore have more need of the consolations t 
art in such an imlmcly centre ol toil than the peopl 
of a beautiful ralliedtal city. I he Oldham Ai 
Gallery, lie says, is not only well planned and we 
kept, hut it is full of things more potent to chart 
us into a happier liame of mind than the extonu 
grimness of the building promises to do. 'I’ll 
iuunici|tal art gallery is now almost the only frieiv 
of the ambitious |iainler, and the Oldham author 
ties liav»! in recent years done excellent servic 
with a com|mralively small annual sum. Last yea 
for instance, they acquired pictures by Williai 
Wells, Grosvcnor Thomas, and A. M. Low crake 
and in each case the Gallery has bought wcl 
Tlie Oldham ('onunittee, in fact, has the happy knne 
of usually hitting on the right man and the rigl 
picture. And because it cannot often aim at lary 
pietures by men of mark, the price* of which run int 
four figures, its work in the encouragement of art 
all the greater. To many a struggling genius, as t 
Mr. Holman Hunt sixty years ago, a cheque for lift 
|M)tmds and the implied iccognition are, says M 
J)ilxlin, far more valuable than one for five hundre 
a decade later. 

Coknwau. in Art. 

Writing in the Art Journal for July, Mr. Hcrbe: 
K. Butler tells of Pol)wno as a place of hnpp 
inspiration for l>oth figure and landsea{>e public; 
(Cornwall, he maintains, is not played out. Th 
county teems with subjects untouched. The liter; 
and “obvious” is dwell on each succeeding year h 
the many, tin: suggestive and jmetical i* treated h 
llw lew. It is not a question where thi paint* 
jaints, it is a question of how he looks upon hi 
motive. It is not a question of brilliant technique < 
masterly execution, it is one of sympathy and artist! 
selection. Most painters work in the broad dayligl 
only and neglect the possibilities of the two ends < 
the day and also those of night. In Mr. Butler 
opinion Poli>erro is at no time so beautiful as in fu 
moonlight. Acconqanying his article arc some jx-nc 
drawings showing some of the varied aspects of tl 
village under widely differing conditions of lightin| 
Mr. Butler pleads for the lead pencil if only as 
change of medium from paints anil brushes. Mom 
chrome of some description is the only satistaetoi 
manner in which to work under night condition 
'Hie colour scheme of a night picture must lie 
matter of memory or judgment in alter stages. 
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OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Thk Sin ok Witchcraft. 

Thk Scottish Historical Perieio for July publishes 
in full a sermon preached in 1697, by the Rev. James 
Hutchisonc, before the judges who tried and sen¬ 
tenced to death the Renfrewshire witches at Paisley. 
It is a gruesome |>crformance. But the preacher was 
logical. If the I^evitical law is binding to-day, all 
who have to do with familiar spirits should be put to 
death, ns Mr. Hutchisonc strenuously maintained. 
But no one of all those who quote that law against 
Spiritualists to-day would obey it himself, even if he 
could do it with impunity. The law said, “ Kill the 
witch.” It is not enough to say wc accept the law in 
principle, but disobey it in practice. 

Tiie Phenomena op Death. 

The Annals of Psychical Science for April-June is 
ditefly remarkable for the account which it gives of 
the most remarkable medium in the world. Miss 
Dphclia Corrales, of Costa Rica, whose phenomena 
ire mentioned elsewhere. There is a long paper on 
1 Sonic Cases of Spirit Identity,” another on “ The 
Physiological Limits of Visual Hallucination.” There 
ire full details given concerning the fiasco which 
ittended the sittings with Mr. Bailey, the Australian, 
it Grenoble. Mr. Here ward Carrington, who writes 
in “The Phenomena of Death," after describing 
various tests that have been suggested, comes to the 
:onclusion that there is no test that is absolute, 
ixccpting the setting in of putrefaction. In llie 
najority of eases of death there is little or no pain, 
md usually more or less complete insensibility. This 
lumber, which contains 336 pages, is full of interest* 
ng matter. 

Swedenborg on Thought Forms. 

It is significant that Swedenborg, both in his pub- 
ished works and also through Cahagnet’s mediums, 

0 often insists upon the powers possessed by discar- 
late spirits seemingly to create objects they are 
hinking of in their immediate surroundings. Just 
is a student having access to an enormous library can 
elect any given book and have it brought out on the 
able for immediate inspection, so, according to 
iwedenborg, every man’s mind is furnished by the 
Jrcator with a jierhaps unlimited number of innate 
deas which he has the power to select from and 
onibine according to his predilections ruling at the 
ime, and then project and materialise the resulting 
dca in lus immediate environment, so that whether it 
ie of the nature ol a fixed object or a tableau involv- 
ng action, lie can then more fully realise it by visual 
aspection .—Annuls of Psychical Science\ April-June. 

Theosophy Fok Young Children. 

The education given in the home should include 
tie basic truths of religion in their simplest form : the 
)ne Life, Reincarnation. Karma, the Three Worlds 
nd their Inhabitants ; on these, moral lessons should 
e based, and given in the form of storu* of great 
ten and women, of those who showed the virtues 


that the child should emulate, with short pithy sen¬ 
tences from the World-Scriptures, thus storing the 
memory with valuable material.— Mrs. Besant, in the 
Thcosophist for July. 

The Nk Plus Ultra. 

The articles in Pearsons , “ On the Edge of the 
Unknown," might fairly be entitled “ On the Edge 
of the Absurd,” were it not that the writer so often 
topples over the edge and falls into the abyss. For 
instance, he actually maintains in the August number 
that Piet Botha’s posthumous photograph was a made- 
up portrait of Mr. Boursnell himself. To give some 
remote semblance of plausibility to this absurdity, 
the portrait of Piet Botha is printed very badly so as 
to obscuie the clearly recognisable features in the 
original photograph, and a faked portrait of Mr. Bours¬ 
nell, fitted with whiskers, is printed below, which is 
neither like Boursnell nor Botha. The articles are, 
however, useful. They are a reduetio ad absurdum of 
the inciedulity of the materialist. 1 may be foolish 
if I believe the whale swallowed Jonah; but what 
are we to call the man who m is himself to prove by 
elaborate argument and faked photographs that it 
was Jonah swallowed the whale ? 

HOW EXPLAIN THE COINCIDENCE? 

In Trcrvel and Exploration Mr. Francis Gribble 
chats most interestingly about some Alpine passes. 
When he comes to the Geninii, he mentions a re¬ 
markable triple coincidence:— 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle once walked over Ike Gcmmi. He 
was much impressed by the desolate npjiearancc of the lonely- 
looking Scliwarcnbach inn. Here, it seemed to him, was an 
ideal scene in which a novelist might locale a story of mystery 
and crime. lie proceeded to invent a story of mystery and 
crime suitable to the crcqiy environment. It was a story of a 
murder—the murder of a long-lost son just home from the wars, 
by his own father, the needy inn-keeper, who did not recognise 
him until after the deed was done, but had resolved to kill and 
rob the h.st lonely stranger who passed that way with money in 
his pocket. “ The very thing 1" thought Sir Arthur; and lie 
went down the hill, cheerfully revolving the morbid conception 
in his mind. And then a strange thing hap|tcned. After 
dinner, in the hotel at Lcukcrbad, lie picked up a volume of 
Mau]>assant’s short stories; and be found that the French author 
had nor only been to the Scliwarcnbach inn belorc him, but had 
actually located there a story practically identical with the one 
which he himself had just devised. 

Such was the coincidence as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle once 
related it in an after-dinner speech at the Authors’ Club ; but 
there is a fact to be added which makes it still more curious. 
The story which the English author l>clieved himself and the 
French author to have invented independently had already been 
written by a German author, and was not an invented story at 
all, but a true story. Their plot was the plot of Werner’s 
tragedy, "The Twenty-fourth of February " ; and Werner had 
based that tragedy on an actual occurrence at the Schwarcnbach 
inn. 

The explanation that Mr. Gribble oflers is:— 

Presumably both Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Maupassant had 
heard it, and forgotten it, and stored it away in the cellars of 
the subliminal consciousness, and recalled it, in the conscientious 
belief that they were imagining, or creating, it, when the 
atmosphere and associations of the Genimi prompted them. 

The psychometrist might have another explanation. 
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THE MOST MARVELLOUS MEDIUM. 

In a recent number of this Review I gave some 
account of the extraordinary phenomena which it was 
reported had been developed in Costa Rica* through 
the mediumship of a young lady, Miss Ophelia Cor- 
rales, whom I then described as the most extra¬ 
ordinary medium in the world. In the April-June 
number of the Annals of Psychical Science an 
illustrated article is published giving more details 
concerning the phenomena which emanated them¬ 
selves in the presence of this extraordinary medium. 
The paper is published with four photographs of 
materialised spirits, which are so solid and life-like 
that they are indistinguishable (Torn the flesh-and- 
blood sitters that surround them. 

The most interesting feature of the later narrative 
is that which deals with the phenomena of the 
double, and also the transportation of living objects 
through solid walls. The statements contained in 
this narrative appear to be well substantiated, and the 
phenomena are attested by many of the leading 
citizens of Costa Rica. 

MULTIPLICATION OK PERSON AMPULS. 

One “ control " gives the name of Mary brown, who 
not merely materialises herself in the presence of 
many witnesses, but multiplies herself to three or four 
forms, all of which are visible at the same time :— 

Mnry went on to multiply herself into four personalities or 
psychic forms, three of which took one of the by*tan<lcrs liy the 
arms and talked aliout dilTereni things at the same time, acting 
as though they were independent of each other, while the fourth, 
some distance away, &ang. 

ller normal unity being again restored, “ M. ry" explained 
that by an effort of the will the astral body is oiviued into two 
or more |>artR, whicl can materialise sqiuralcly and consciously, 
all remaining united to the principal nucleus by a fluidic bond 
--permitting the ordinary personality to be reconstituted at 
will. 

She opened a window and showed herself, leaving by her side 
her double, which remained immovable and dumb. She, on 
the contrary, moved about and asked u> several times if we 
could see her and if we could see hci double. The two ajrpari- 
tions were dearly seen and were absolutely identical. 

KKA1ITY OF THE DOUBLE. 

Mr. Corrales, who was a sceptic and materialist 
when the phenomena began, has been absolutely con¬ 
vinced of the reality of the phenomena. He says:— 

That there exists in us a double, a fluidic body—01 a|>rrisprit, 
as sonic call it—was to me, until recently, a vulgar legend 
which would not bear the slightest examination. 

Now the cx|>eriincnts which have lxx*n made in our circle do 
not leave me in the slightest doubt as to the reality of the great 
phenomenon of the projection of the double—that is to say, 
“ the duplication of the individual," as l prefer to call it. 

You will perhaps think that ikr projection of the double is 
only possible in the ease of the medium. Nothing of the kind. 
The double of our companion in research Don AII»crto Brcnes 
Cordoba—was projected one night in such coalitions aud with 
such truth and abundance of proofs that 1 could not say which 
was really the personality of my friend. The two were in tile 
tame place, clothed exactly alike; they conversed, and even 
shook hands with each other. 

This double can materialise so as to make itself visible by the 
light of the glowworm; and then a thing happens so preposter¬ 


ous and fantastical as to win like a fairy tale; we are able to 
see, hear, and touch two < >phelias at the same time ; the one 
inside the room with us the other outside. The latter wears 
her ordinary dress while the other—the double—lecined to be 
dressed in shining white, like a bride. No hallucination in 
possible ; the materialisation is perfect, objective, tangible. We 
hare before us an Ophelia in flesh and bone like the one outside 
the door; nothing seems different except the form and colour and 
the mhc. Only the double seems more reserved, insinuating, 
and spiritual. The spectators pass some article to the double 
(rings handkerchiefs, |>cnciU. small articles of personal use), 
and these articles, as though the walls of the loom had no 
existence, come immediately into Ophelia'* hands. The seals 
remain intact. 

PASS A OK OK HOMES THROUGH MATTER. 

Anotherextraordinaryaml inexplicable phenomenon 
is the passage of live jiersons through the walls of 
rooms, the doors of whirh are lucked and sealed. 
Mr. Corrales says: — 

After wc have closed the doors and window*and placed seal* 
ou them, and after making certain*/ the control, ami all present 
having been warned and pictured, Ophelia leaves the room and 
comes luck, just as though I lie walls had no existence for her. 
The act is performed as rapidly a* thought. One of the experi¬ 
menters give* the words: One, fA/ir! Scarcely has the 
last word been uttered when the young woman is outside the 
room. We turn up the light, examine the seals ; everything is 
in its place. This astonishing phenomenon can l>c produced, 
not only with Ophelia, Iml also with her little brother and 
sisters, lkria, Miguel, and Flora. 1 am inclined to believe 
that it could be produced with anyone else. 

TRANSPORT J'HKOUUH SPACE. 

I have only room for another extract (related by 
Scftor A. Brcnes) on the transjiort of a living 
body:— 

It happened once that Mile. Ophelia pioposed to go with her 
father to the town, but as she was not ready, her father set out 
alone, walking slowly so as to give her time to catch up to him. 
He reached the square called “do la Fabrics.*' There, all of a 
sudden, lie heaid a deep breath, and she ap|H.*ared in fiont of 
him jus though sbe had come up out of the giournl. A working 
woman aud a young girl who wile passing by were witnesses of 
the incident, which, as can easily be understood, greatly surprised 
them, lircnusc they were quite unable to explain it. 

Ophelia stated that when she lell home, as she thought her 
fallier was already some distance ahead, she menially formulated 
the wixh to lie transport cl close to him, and that immediately 
she heard the voice of “ Mary," who said, “ I am going to 

C '.-ase you. Count, one, /.tv. Iknv." She olieycd, and had 
rdly uttered the last word when she fell herself at the spot 
mentioned, about six hundred yards in a straight line from where 
she had been. 

The three children, the brother and sisters of 
Ophelia, when asked how they were carried through 
the locked doors, as they very frequently were, back¬ 
wards and forwards, said tltcy bad fell a pressure 
under the arms, then they were lifted up in the air 
and placed where they were found, but could not tell 
anything more. 

New York, according to the art editor of the 
August Scribner , has become one of the great art 
centres of the world. He dares hazard the state¬ 
ment that during * the winter season New York 
furnishes as rich opjxmunilics for the fastidious nit 
lover as do the capitals of Europe. 
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M DNICII’AI. ClNF.MA'I'OCk APIIS. 

.Chief of Police Steward of Chicago is so impressed 
with the educational possibilities of the moving 
picture show that he advocates the establishment of 
municipal cheap theatres for these shows. The Chief 
thinks that under eoni|x:tent management the 
demoralising elements of llu: private enterprise c ould 
l>e eliminated, and the result would lie entirely lntne- 
lieial. 11 municipally managed the admittance fee 
would of course be only high enough to cover the 
hare running expenses.— Tioen/ie/h Century t'oi July. 

Tn k lltf ivhkk's Him. ok Inihstkiai.ism. 

A recent exhibition in Boston showed an incan¬ 
descent lamp which flickered into darkness twice: a 
in inti! e to illustrate the rate of deaths fiom tulier- 
culosis in the world, hut near by the knife of a 
miniature guillotine fell every ten seconds to show 
the rate of industrial accidents in the United Stales. 

• -Janf. Ann\ ms, in the North American Feviao. 

The Conservatism ok Hoys. 

The tradition of hoys is a m«*t conservative 
thing, affecting the class of game played, the method 
of pin) ing it, and the seasonable introduction of the 
game. Who starts the periodical revival of boys’ 
games? They lollow in tegular succession year 
after year, varying as little as the ap|K-arancc of the 
moon. I overlook a lad going to school, and asked 
him what game was in season. lie did not seem to 
understand me; so I told him that when I was a lad 
there was a time for shuttlecock, |x*g-top and other 
games ; and I again impiircd, “ what was on now.” 
lie gras]K-d the situation, and said very indistinctly, 
for his mouth was lull of something, ‘•till, it’s 
chewing India-rubber-time now !” I .ads are slaves to 
fashion, and to lie playing an unseasonable game or to 
he unable to indulge in a prevailing game is to lose 
caste.—J. K. Craven, in the Manchester Quarterly. 

The Nlw Catai.o»;uk at the .Vutonai. Camjcry. 

Accouling to the Connoisseur of July the seventy- 
seventh edition ol the Ollicial Catalogue of the Hritish 
Pictures in the National tiallcry has recently been 
issued, and the hopelessly incorrect edition of 1906 
has at last Uen discanled. Knurs by the bundled 
which have gone on tor years have now been deleted 
and thousands of new facts have been inserted. 
KxplaiuUoiy reinaiks are a new Icalure, and the si/es 
of the pictures are gi\».n in feet and incites and in 
meires. The Roman numeral ol the room in which 
each painting is exhibited is placed in the margin ol 
the descriptive notes, thus enabling a visitor to find 
without delay any pic»'ye he tequires. The great 
improvement effected by the relianging and s>stematic 
grouping of the pit lutes ol Kcxnnlds, Hogarth, C.ains- 
jjorough and Constable is clearly reflected in the new 
(Jata’ogue. The life of every artist seems to luve 


l»cen recast, and the length of each biography is at 
last pro|iortionat(: to the importance of the painter. 
Among other striking features may lie mentioned the 
carefully compiled bibliographs and thp attempt to 
arrange the pictures by each artist in the order in 
which they were executed. Mr. Maurice W. llrock- 
wfcll, sa\s Sir Charles Holroyd, has by his accurate 
and industrious revision of the text added very 
greatly to the completeness of the work. 

“The (i akdkn That I Iajvk.” 

Forty years or so ago, when Mr. Alfred Austin 
took tip his almdu at Swinford Old Manor, the 
garden which he has made so famous was, except for 
a few oaks, a bare field. Thu beautiful garden 
which the I’ocl I .aureate has laid out and planted is 
illustrated in the July number of the Country Home. 
There is now a row of fir-tu.es twenty-five lout high, 
and other frees planted h\ Mi. Austin exceed this 
height considerably. Such a one is the fine lime tree 
which he planted when he first came to the Old 
Manor. The hram hes make a circle many yards in 
circumference. Two |K>unds have been enclosed. 
The wall of the smaller has made an effective rock 
garden, while projiagating frames ixvupy the space 
within. The round path makes a circle among the 
trees, and has gay herbaceous borders. 

“Wvier and the Sim kit”: New Version. 

Rhythmic breathing takes away fatigue, whether 
physical or mental; it is calming and enlightening 
in its died; it awakens and stienglhens psychic 
|tower; if the spirit he depressed, rebel is immediately 
afforded by it. I know nothing so soothing, and at 
the same lime so invigorating, as scientific, ihythmio 
breathing, conscientiously prai tised according to the 
laws laid down hySwami Vivekananda, in his lectures 
on the Voga Philosophy. People will never under¬ 
stand or believe this, until they patiently and ptr.-w- 
vcringly practise it and discover lor themselves its 
inestimable value. Cold water sipped only (hut very 
frequently) assists the digestion and restores tin: 
nerves which are fed by fluids and thereby aids 
both soul and spirit, by providing them with a healthy 
body to function in. “I w.is horn again of water 
and of the Spirit.”— Carry Farmer, in liibby's 
Annua/. 

A JhiUlll.Y Ill.ACK OuiMNiK FOR KlhRNITV. 

His first feeling was simply one of horror at the 
altitude of the white man, even the clergy and 
liisliops, towards the negroes, whom they seemed to 
regard as hardly human, lie once told the present 
writer of a visit he paid to a convent in which this 
feeling was only too evident. Alter receiving the 
most plentiful hospitality he gave his parting thanks 
to the Reverend Mother for her kindness in these 
words: “ 1 shall pray that you may have as a reward 
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a very high place in heaven.” Thu Reverend Mother 
began to express her gratitude, hut he nit her short, 
adding—“and that you may have a negro*on each 
side of you for all eternity." Years afterwards, wher. 
again in America, he visited the same convent and 
the Reverend Mother expressed great relief at seeing 
him once more, as she had something sin* had for 
years been longing to ask of him. “Do lake that 
prayer olt me,” she explained. Wimtni Wakii on 
Cardinal Vaughan, in the Dublin A'orinc. 

Punch ok Jiii»y ? 

In the Unconventional Remimsocnecs which \\\ C. 
Scully contributes to the S/a/o of .Son/// .-l/rion, lie 
refers to a Catholic: priest, Father Mealy, who was 
discussing with his friend two cases of conversion 
from the Uoman to the Anglican Communion : - 

F.wtiluully llic host axkol Pailici I truly l«* hi* opinion. 

“ Faith," replied the kilter, “ I Him. 1 think there -* any myv 
lery qIhhiI llie thing at all.” 

" I low «lo )i»u mi-an ?" 

"Will, when one of our men goes over to yon ii’» always 
due to one of two v.uws.'* 

" NVIiat nre they?” 

" Punch or Judv,*' leplhil k'alhei llealy kwonirally. 

The reader is loft to infer that tints coneisely are 
indienlcd a passion for drink and a passion for a 
partner. 

PlOllTNINC; Sl’KKI* IX Itl'SiNKSS. 

In System for July Mi. I>. V. Ca ey describes 
lightning speed deliveries *-how orgai.isod inelhods 
conquer lime, hulk, and weight He c inmu niies 
certain short cuts: hringing tin* day's mail h> mot 01- 
c:ar from the* General Post OtfuTat 6.50 111. ; liavmg 

early men sifting the letters, the more im|K?rative ami 
urgent from the less imjieraliu-, and parsing them on 
to the various counters; sending rarbon eopies to 
different detriments for simultaneous iiandliiig, and 
so on and so on, before the piojxir day’s work lias 

begun. 

A Great Dkuokmivk Artist. 

The July number of I W/m^rn contains an inlercsl- 
ing artic le, by Dr. Johannes Kleinpaul, on tin: mem: 
recent creations of Professor Hermann Prill, Ih-sI 
known perhaps for his mural timings in German 
public buildings. One of Prolessor PrcU's newer 
paintings, “ Parsifal,” was suggested by Wagners 
o|K*ra and the epic* of Wolfram von ICsehenbac b. 
More, rec ently be has completed four mosaics for a 
building in liremen. At the piesent moment he is 
engaged on a great monumental work, the decoration 
of the ceiling of a large hall in the new Knihlinus at 
Dresden. Two large paintings are to symliolisc tin: 
Kibe from its distant source in tin: Riescngebirgc to 
its flow into the sea. A large: middle picture will 
represent Dresden as the home of the arts. Only a 
small part of this decoration will lie ready when the 


building is dedicated in the autumn namely, tin 
marble reliefs on the: walls, which are tlu: work o 
his own hands. 

Russian Danckks. 

A feature of the /au/v s Kt’ ihn is an account 01 
the Russian lm|tcrinl Pallet at St. Pete rsburg, whirl 
is a national institution supported by Government 
Pic lures are given of tin- dancers. The ballet seasm 
commences cm September 1st and finishes on April 
12th. The art of clam ing is saul to Ik long especially 
to the Russian nation, and the Russian |»eople have 
taken it up with whole-hearted enthusiasm. Thi 
whole: corf* tic bn!!•/ consists of 150 male and 15c 
female dancers. On biroming thirty six years ole 
each dancer receives a ('town jh -iisinti. The stage* 
through which they are advanced are (1) tn/fx ,U 
bn/lt, (2) tvrv/'/iiY. (\) second daneci, (4) liist dancer 
(5) scjloisl, (0) ballerina. 

'I’he editc»r ol the /Wr\* l\aim announc es that ii 
the men don’t limry up and adop: a universal military 
service in this country the women will have to show 
them the way. 

“Caivii Who On 11 Can !” 

In the lotulon MayiV.ino Mi. Harry Harper lets hi* 
imagination run riot in describingaeroplane passenge 
sen*ice and the way we shall travel in the near luturc 
He suggests how there would he areas forbidden li 
airmen, such as fortifications and populated districts 
He also sup|Kisc*s that Custom House harriers eai 
still Ik: maintained, and imagines a Revenue ai 
cutter pursuing smugglers! lie suggests a mimbe 
of air stations, with air-ways marked out by day am 
night, so as to divert air-craft from centres of popula 
lion and from places where their unexpec ted cleseen 
might cause damage to those: below. In tlu: same 
maga/ii»c* there is ail illustrated acc ount ol the mono 
railway. Sydney Holland describes the c areer of tin 
hospital nurse. 

Wani>.i»—A Parson who can Drink and 

Smoke. 

In the Qunrr Kev. J. J. I’ool tells of his ex 
|jcricnccs in Nevada, lie mentions that on a deall 
occurring no one was found who could conduct tb 
luneral, so the miners sent a delegate to a neighbour 
ing town to find a parson who would admonish hue 
men and bury the dead :— 

*• Kiu-mls,” *ciiil 1I1U |il.iiii-s|K>krn. pr.u lieal. kimlly IhmiU' 
ilclrgalc, " \vi* want ;i j.h-.u Iut who o young and a g.*«l l« I km 
II |mismIiI«- ivc want one who can handle a gun. ami who in 
join the t«oys in a Jillle jollifiialioii now ami again. 1 am ton 
inissiointl to liml a |tar«on who nol out) rsi'i pri'.iili, hill wh 
con drink anihsmokr ami In- a n-al good fclloiv.” truly 
strange Ki|iii*>l I 

A t'ongrcgalionnl ami a riediytciiau mini In .uiiuif on Hi. 
fitt .1 within a few hours ol null otlui, hni 'In- lailer Inin. In * 
got the n'»|»oiii1mi-nl. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Thk Edinburgh Review for July is not so brilliant 
as the Quarterly. Its article on " The King ” is 
meagre—but there are not two Lord lashers. The 
rest of the number is literary and historical rather 
than ]K)litical. 

WHAT DO WE OWE TO THE OKKKKS? 

The reviewer who answers this question replies— 
Much we owe them, but not everything, as ''mfessor 
Mahafly would have us believe. For, accoiding to 
Professor Mahafly's ideal, 

uverything that stands la-tween us and Greece is lol>cabolished* 
Kor Amiens and Salisbury we must sul&titutc imitation'* of the 
I’urllicimn like the one at l'alinburglt, and for the ros|k-I of 
Christ the ''Frogs" of Aristophanes. The truth is I’rofessor 
Mnhiiffy’* picture of niedkvvalLsin is a picture of a life that never 
*xisted. it will not ln-nr a moment's investigation, l'lofessor 
Vilari is nearer the truth when lie says that the whole sum of the 
spiritual e\|»crieuce of the Middle Ages brought spiritual things 
wore within reach of the human consciousness. This i*. what 
las altered and multiplied man's faculties, which has quickened 
he eyes and ear* of his soul. 

THE MODERN ANTi-CATIIOLIC NOVEL 

In an article on " Clerical Life in French Fiction” 
he reviewer describes M. Michon, the author of 
1 Le Maudit.” He says he is— 

K thinker rather than a romance-writer, who is forced to pro- 
jagnle his ideas under the only form which will secure a 
Hipular hearing for his attempt to inculcate not the nlmbiimi, 
ml the transformation of the "syntUds’’ of Catholic creed and 
o unveil the incalculable injury to religion effected l>y spiritual 
yratmioM ns well as hy the suppression of the strongest of 
lUinan instincts in the enforced celil«ncy of the ]aieslhooil. 
Die novels his opinions inspired arc studies druMu from a close 
nrl continuous ol«ervutiun of the religion-* life and of the 
letrimental results ensuing from the practical workings of 
nstitutional sacerdotalism, more especially ns einlHNlied in the 
organisation of the Company of Loyola, where the principle of 
acerdotal authority finds, in his estimation, its must virulent 
nanifcstation. 

THE PROGRESS OF ECONOMICS. 

In an article under this head the reviewer traces 
he progress of Economics in three divisions—poli- 
ical, social and commercial. He is as precise as 
l Puritan preacher. He says :— 

Uy ''political progress" we inran merely the alterations 
vliiclr have takrn place in our forms and methods of govern- 
nenl. Hy “social progress” we mean the improvements 
vhieh have token plate in the actual condition of the iviple; 
vliiclr, from the practie-.il ]H.int of view, resolves itself into a 
tudy of the Poor I .aw. Hy " eununcrciiil prugrew." wc mean 
he clrangis which have been introduced in tbe laws and regu- 
alioiift nfleeting industry and commerce, whether of purely 
lomcMie concern, such a* the Statute of Apprenticeship and 
aclory legislation, or of foreign or ini|>rml concern, such as 
igitafe the minds of poliiii*ian> at the present day. Kor tracing 
levclopment in ll.oe ihn-c s*i»araii- branches w«- pro|M>se to 
nslilule a coni]>ni'*oii lietvuenThc .wnililinn*. iu Adam Smith's 
iine, 1770 and X780 -in the time vhen Mill was preparing 
is " Political Economy," u, uUiut 1X45 -30*1 our owu 
mat. 

THK, UAI.ANCK Of ROWER IN EUROPE. 

x 

Providence, which, according to Sir A. Alison, was 


always on the side of the Tories, has been, according 
to the Edinburgh Ra>inv y for the last century faithful 
to the Balance of Power in F.urooe necessary for the 
expansion and progress of Britain. The reviewer is 
a strong advocate of Germany. He exults in the 
fact that “ a great Protestant Power grouped together 
the German States, ended the dualism of German 
politics, overthrew Napoleon III., helped Italy to 
achieve unity, and gave strength to that part of 
Europe whose weakness had previously invited attack 
from the too powerful extremities.” The rise of 
Prussia and the unification of Germany have bene¬ 
fited the British race. They produced a balance of 
power in the Continent which " precluded recourse to 
arms, though the areas at stake were of unparalleled 
magnitude. Similar conditions prevail to-day. Or 
rather, tin y have of late changed in favour of the 
United Kingdom and to the detriment of Germany.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is an interesting account of the ideas of the 
society in the midst of which Pitt passed his youth, 
together with sonic account of the men in the midst 
of whom he acquired his early education in statecraft 
Hardman’s “ History of Malta” is pronounced to be 
a singularly interesting and connected story of one 
of the most remarkable sieges in history. Of Mr. 
Courthope’s "History of English Poetry” the re¬ 
viewer says: “ Our author has brought to conclusion 
a vast undertaking in a fashion (throughout) worthy 
of his subject and himself. We are sure that it will 
Ire very long before anyone will venture to re-wite 
the history he has given.” The article on "Some 
Modern Essayists” deals with Mr. Chesterton, Mr. 
Belloc, Mr. A. C. Benson, and Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
The only other article is devoted to describing the 
disastrous results of 11 The Dual Control in Bourbaki’s 
Campaign.” _ 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Thf. Quarterly Review is a very excellent number, 
containing two articles of exceptional value which 1 
notice elsewhere. The remaining ten articles arc of 
an extremely wide range, covering science, literature, 
art, religion, etc. 

RECENT STUDIES IN CANCER. 

l)r. W. d’Este Emery’s article on “ Some Recent 
Studies in the Problem of Cancer ” is a pajier very 
gruesome to read, and brings out in clear relief the 
rapidity with which cancer has increased and the 
hopelessness of the cures that have yet been dis¬ 
covered. Dr. Emery is all for surgical operation j 
nothing else, he thinks, does any good. The following 
figures aie worth while lotting on record, showing 
the increase of cancer in the last two generations in 
England and Wales 
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Year. 

Cancer death-rate 
per million living. 

Proi*irtioo to 
population. 

Proportion lo 

total d«Mths. 

1840 ... 

»• *77 . 

I-5.646 

. 1- 129 

1850 ... 

... 279 . 

*- 3.579 

. * 74 

1880 ... 

••• 343 . 

1 - 2.915 


1870 ... 

... 424 . 

1 2.361 

. 1 54 

1880 ... 

... 502 . 

I-* 946 

. * 40 

1890 ... 

... 676 . 

1 - 1,480 

. 1-28 

1900 ...• 

... 828 . 

1-1.207 


I 9 «S - 

... 885 . 

1-1. * 3 * 

. 1-17 


SOCIALISM TIMMY ANL» TOMORROW. 

An anonymous author, writing on the present 
position of 41 Socialism and its Future," says :• *• 

The ureal current of change, of which Socialism is ihc 
surface froth, will go on ; let no one ilonlH ii. Ii will more 
nml more ilifTuie malcrinl wealth an«l wril-liring, ;in«l in the 
process it may well lie •hat the iillc rich will gradually lie 
shorn of some part of their idleness ami riches. Hut this 
change will proceed by gradual ami rational reforms or 
readjustments. The essential difference lieiwccn Socialism 
and social reform in this connection ran lie expressed in a 
nutshell. Capital is power, which may lie ns«<«l, like other 
forms of power, for good and for oil. The right remedy for 
the latter is to restrain the misuse of the power, not to iHroy 
it, which would impoverish mankind, 'I he mistake Socialists 
make is to assume that private capital is necessarily b»| and 
public capital necessarily beneficent. You might as well vny 
that private action is nlwn)s foolish or Ikim* .m«| public action 
alwiys wise and virtuous. The true criterion is not the form of 
ownership, but the use made of it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. W. Vert all contributes a slight essay on the 
Prose of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. K. (i. Allalo writes a 
charming essay u|>on u The Genius of the River," in 
which he discourses sympathetically concerning nil the 
rivers of the world. It is a brilliant |>a|>cr, and one of 
the most interesting in the month’s mnga/.i tes. There 
is an elaborate ami scientific impcr, by Hans Gadow, 
on birds and their colours, which is an attempt to 
explain how it is that some birdn are red and others 
are green, while others again are blue, k is rather 
too abstruse for the general public. Mr. Fisher has 
an interesting historical |>ai>er on “The Beginning 
and End of the Second Umpire," and an anonymous 
writer gives a very lucid and readable account of the 
history of the Sikhs. Mr Edwyn’s |>nper on “ The 
First Contact of Christianity and Paganism ” has 
much to say concerning the Gnostics and the i»art 
which they played at the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

Besides several papers noticed elsewhere, there is 
a great deal of solid and suggestive reading in the 
July number. 

It begins with an anonymous open letter to English 
gentlemen, urging that if they would give to the 
regeneration of their country a tithe of the enthusiasm 
now devoted to sport they would break the back of our 
social problems. The pajter is filled with a touching 
faith in the public spirit of the class addressed. The 
Editor adds that a practical movement embodying the 
principles so advanced is already being organised on 


say surprised, when this large movement emerge.' 
into the light of day. 

Professor William James hails with delight, in thr 
little-known Beniamin Paul Blood, a poetic exponrn 
of pluralistic mysticism. 

Professor Jethro Brown delivers “ the message o 
anarchy " as the conviction that the best social ordei 
is one where men live their lives, not under the 
compulsory regulation of the State, hut in voluntary 
co-operation. He says of Tolstoi that “ he has that 
which most men find so difficult to gain — Christ’* 
sense of inoral values." 

An article by Prob-ssor Borden Bownc rejoices in 
the gains to religion that have come Irom the 
progress of science and philosophy during the last 
generation. His conclusion is the old one of faith : 
“ We now see that we have to tru.M our nature or 
instincts in order to move at all. If we distrusl our 
cognitive instincts, science and intellect |K/rish. If 
we distrust our moral and spiritual instincts, morals 
and religion perish. And they have the right of way 
until they arc discredited." 

Principal W. M. Childs concludes that greatci 
dangers arc involved in withholding the suffrage from 
women than in granting it. Professor Carl Clemen 
criticises Harnack’s suggestion that the Acts may 
have been written before? St. Paul's death. Profcssoi 
Armitnge records the Nicene Creed as a victory ol 
Christian faith over Greek intellcctualixm. Dr. Whitby 
denounces modern penal methods as barbarism, and 
declares that punishment is like surgciy, a necessary 
evil. It is moral surgery. 


DUBLIN REVIEW. 

By far the most dignified of all our reviews is the 
Dublin Dericic. There is a stately tone about all its 
articles, which form a fit )mhIcs1:iI lor cm casional poems 
from the late ever-lamented Francis Thompson. Not 
merely its theological hut ils literary standard sceim 
worthy of the Ixrsl traditions of the. wool Roman. 
One feels this more than often in the July number, 
with its solemn record of Catholic pi ogress under 
Edward VII., Mr. Wilfrid Ward s review of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s Life, Mrs. Reginald Balfour's survey ol 
Pascal and Pori Royal, as well as Canon Barry’* 
review of Francis Thompson's “ Ignatius I.oyola.” 
There is an interesting account given of the origin of the 
Douay Bible, which has been suggested by the recent 
Commission entrusted to the Benedictine Order, ol 
bringing out a revision of the existing Vulgate text. 
J. II. Mofl'alt touch.-s on the glories of Beaeonsfield, 
the abode of Edmund Burke, and mentions the visitor* 
whom he entertained, among whom were Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Garrick, Samuel Johnson, Sir Philip 
Francis, Crabhe, who owed his life and promotion to 
his kindly host, two Brahmans,Tom Paine, Mirabeati, 
Madame de Genlis, I,ouis XVIII. F. V. Eccles dis¬ 
cusses the drift of French literature through the 
variations called Classicism, the Romantic movement, 
Parnassus, Realism, Symbolism. Other articles have 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Bryond the articles noticed separately, there is 
till much of average interest in the August number. 

THE DALAI LAMA. 

I)r. Sven Hedin, who thought Lord Curzon’s 
I'ihutan jKilicy six years ago wrong, now recognises 
hat it was a |>olitical necessity. The present position 
le states thus 

China d wise lo try lo g«*t the Dalai Iaina to come Lack to 
riU'l ; Knglnml would Ik- win* to keep liim ; the l>alai Lama 
t'oulil lie wise* to remain f«»r ever at Darjeeling. If the D.ilni 
jima should remain at Darjeeling this temple cloister will n row 
ii wealth and importance. The Dalai Lima is still coin- 
lamtively voting ; should lie live thirty ycurs mon* nr 1 r cmain 
t Darjeeling all tne lime we shall find that D'.ijceling 
rill lie the centre of the Lamaislic faith alter tinny years, 
’he parly that should reap ihc greatest advantage from -nrli 
n ariangenienl is, however, the English in India. The IimIiaii 
joveriniien: would thus acquire a certain control over the whole 
*1 the I .monistic world, which would undeniably l«c a gain in 
irength ami un ad\aniugc in relation to Chinn. From a purely 
ouimorcial point of view it would he a gain to India if great 
rowils ol ]>ilgriim could U- attracted w'il Calcutta ami the 
iikkim frontier. It is lo the interest of tin- Knglidi to do all 
hey can to make Darjeeling the Avignon of Limnitiic papacy, 
f they play their cards well even the succeeding incarnations 
nay remain in British territory. In this respret Knpilavustu, 
lud (Jaya, and all the other holy places in India in whiili 
iakyn Muni sojourned on Mirth, are lowers of strength. 

KOHIUNt; THE t'OUK TO PAY FOR VIVISECTION. 

Thu Hon. Stephen Coleridge exposes what he calls 
inancial obliquity at some of the great London 
lospitals. He recalls the report of the King Edward's 
Hospital Fund Commission, which declared that funds 
ihould not l»c taken from the hospital to meet the 
pecuniary necessities of the medical schools. Never- 
heless the medical schools are still being subsidised 
rom the charities given to the poor. The Commission 
referred to said that the services rendered by the 
tchools to the hospital were sufficiently rccomi»cnsed 
r>y the opportunity of clinical practice given to the 
ichools. The process still goes forward. Mr. ('ole- 
ridge remarks that where vivisection is inflicted upon 
animals, there almost invariably money lias been 
taken from the service of the jioor, for which it should 
sacredly be preserved, and by one device or another 
has been conveyed into the hands of the managers of 
the schools. 

*111K PEOPLING OF AUSTRALIA. 

1 )r. Thomas Hodgkin points out the necessity of 
immigration,for Australia. Lop ofTathird of Russia, 
anil the rest of Europe is just about equal to the 
Australian continent. But London lias nearly half a 
million more people in it than Australia. The impu¬ 
tation per square mile of territory in Belgium is 636, 
in the British Isles 363, in Australia 1;. Of the four 
and a'half million Australians, one million and a half 
dwell in four cities. A continent so neatly empty is 
an invitation to invasihn and possible annexation. 
The peopling of the .solitude* of Australia would be 
a better protection than the building of many Drcad- 
noughts. % Vet in 1901 to 1905 there were only a,660 


immigrants. Dr. Hodgkin urges that Queensland 
and Western Australia are the two States most 
obviously in need of millions of fresh colonists. He 
urges that there should be a Guild or Society for 
Australian Emigration and organisation both in Eng¬ 
land and Australia. He concludes with an earnest 
plea to the Labour Party of Australia not to prevent 
the peopling of their country. 

GOLF ANI) SELF. 

Mr. P. A. Vaile writes on modem golf, and says 
that there are to-day in England thousands of men 
who practically sj>end their lives in playing and talk¬ 
ing golf who ought to be devoting part of their time 
to the service of their country. He laments that 
“ selfishness is becoming more and more pronounced 
each year in England. The main idea of nearly 
everyone seems to l»e more and more what he or slut 
can get from someone or something. The noble idea 
of service seems to be almost a tiling of the past." 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir C. P. Ilbcrt presents a valuable record of con¬ 
ferences between the two Houses of Parliament, but 
lie doubts very much whether the present Conference 
will derive much light or leading from the precedents 
of another age. Miss A. E. Cook, Poor Law 
Guardian, suggests the establishment of Apprentice 
Aid Societies side by side with the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to help the Labour Exchanges. Mr. R. A. 
Scoti-Jamcs describes two cities and a town, Liver¬ 
pool on the one side, and Caledon, which has no 
|K>or, on the other; between which stands Belfast, a 
city that is still, with all its greatness, a village 
scarcely grown into a city. 

SCIENCE PROGRESS. 

Science Progress for July continues to be as 
eruditely beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 
reader as ever. Professor Hartog gives high praise 
to Samuel Butler's biological writings, showing how 
he had been anti ciliated by Hering, but kept alive 
Hcring’s work when it bid fair to sink into the limbo 
of obsolete hyjiothcsis. Dr. Florence Buchanan 
discourses learnedly on the significance of the pulse- 
rale in vertebrate animals. Mr. M. M. P. Muir pays 
warm tribute to the late Stanislao Cannizzaro, whose 
services to chemistry he considers to be incalculably 
great Dr. J. C. Willis discusses agricultural progress 
in the Tropics, and the opposing claims of European 
capital and native welfare. Alfred Chatterton is 
concerned with the Indian industrial problem, but* 
points out how very many avenues of service may be 
oiicncd to the Indian graduate of a technical and 
industrial kind. He mentions mechanical develop¬ 
ments for lifting water, searching for water, manu¬ 
facture of leather, development of the hand-loom, 
and of metal working, artistic handicrafts, tool and 
machinery, sugar, oil and saw mills, and rice hulling 
machines. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

The Nineteenth Century contains a pleasant mis¬ 
cellany of ikiixts, only one of which, that of the status 
of the negro, calls for lengthy notice. 

A POLITICAL PKRVKRT. 

The number opens with a formal printed notifica¬ 
tion of apostasy on the part of Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, 
formerly Liberal member for Walworth, but now a 
full-blown Conservative and Tariff Reformer. Mr. 
O'Donnell is for Home Rule all round, with a really 
Imperial Parliament, and having now joined the Con¬ 
servative Party he feels justified in admonishing them 
as to the policy which they should pursue. Con¬ 
servatism in England has been too much of an Anglo- 
Saxon and Church of England coterie. It must drop 
the )>oor ideal ol a merely tribal ambition and dare 
to he the lender of peoples. That is good sense, 
even although it is a new convert or (jervert who 
says it. 

PROTECTION IN GERMANY. 

Mr. /Eneas O'Neill says that he was much surprised 
by discovering the unexpected extent of the German 
revolt against Protection when louring in Germany. 
There is an internecine strife in the Protectionist 
camp itself—firstly, between the larger manufacture!s 
and smaller ones; secondly, between industries and 
agrarians. Mr. O’Neill thinks that Herr Dernhurg, 
late Colonial Minister, may fxtssilily pul himself at 
the head of the Hansa Bund, which advocates the 
industrial against the agrarian interest. German 
success lies simply in hard work, the constant and 
methodic application of science in industry and 
traditional thrift. Yet the great advantages thus 
gained in this way arc countcibalanced, for the great 
majority of the ]>opiilation, by the n. .nils of a 
mistaken fiscal [xilicy; it has increased the cost of 
necessaries of life in recent years by at least 30 |x:r 
cent. A casual observer sees no rags and Utters in 
the streets because it is not |x.-rmitted by jxjlicc 
regulation. Unemployment would be much worse in 
Germany, he says, but for universal military service, 
the municipal relief works, and the system of labour 
exchanges. 

A TRIHUTE TO CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly writes a very enthusiastic review of 
Mr. Snead-Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan. He 
says:— 

The spiritual world was infinitely more real to Herbert 
Vaughan than the phenomenal. When he lay dying, as his 
brother, Father Bernard Vaughan, tells me, lie said about his 
Cathedral, “ 1 shall l>c able to do much more for it when I am 
there. n For him, to die was like going into the next room. 

“ They arc watting for me,” lie murmuirrl shortly afterwards to 
the same wcll-belovcd brother: “Jesus Mary and Joseph arc 
waiting for tuc.” Here is the secret of hi* strenuous life. 
While in the world he was not of the world. The earth aud 
all its glories were as vapour and dream to him : Cod and the 
soul were the true realities. Hence, from first to last, he was a 


man of prayer. Kiiiiymui lias railed prayer the contcmpl; 
tionof the facts of life from the highest point of view.” Th 
is true in a deeper soiim* than Emerson perhaps knew s a sen; 
which Herbert Vaughan kinm full well. 

OUR FOOD IN WAR 1IMK. 

Mr. H. Frazer Wvatt, in an article called “Th 
Unguarded Spaces of the Sea," demands that th 
“Declaration of binduM” should he instantly an 
utterly repudiated: that all auxiliary cruisers shoul. 
receive armaments and ammunition, including a 
liners; that eighteen protected cruisers should he 
laid down instead of the live, and that a short Ac 
should he rushixl through Parliament providing ilia 
the instant war began all food in the United King 
dom should liecome the pro|H‘ity ol the Govermncn 
at the market rales prevailing previously. 

RURAL RKA-ONSTRC'C.I JON IN IKKI.VNO. 

Colonel Pilkiugton has an interesting article en 
titled “ Irish Ideas on Rural Reconstruction.” 1 F< 
is an enthusiastic admirer ol Sir Henry Plunkett, am 
believes that Plunkett House in Dublin will lottf 
fulfil the duty of being the Country I.ife Institute 
The Irish movement of which it is the centre ha 
Ixrcn the jiarent of the English and Scottish organisn 
tions, and is indeed producing good results through 
out the world. In 1901 the English Agricultura 
Organisation Society was formed on the Irish model 
It has already three hundred and thirty-six alfiliatei 
Societies in England and Wales. Scotland followei 
in 1906, and it has now thirty-nine subsidiaries. 

TilK VILLAGE ANIi WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison, in an article oddly cntitlec 
“ Pageantry anil Politics,” gives an account of a census 
taken of suffrage and anti-suffrage voters in Shotter- 
mill, the Guildford Division of the County of Surrey. 
Of 389 voters 205 were against Women's Suffrage. 
22 for it, and 62 neutral. Two hundred and sixty rate¬ 
payers in the six adjacent parishes were canvassed, 
with the result that there were tofi women ratepayers 
against the franchise, 70 for it, and 84 refused to 
express any opinion. Surrey has always ’»ccn a 
benighted district in jiolitics, as no one knows better 
than Mr. Frederic Harrison himself. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

1 -ady Paget contributes another chapter of her 
Reminiscences, describing the i*art which she took in 
the negotiations which preceded the marriage of the 
late King Edward with (Juecn Alexandra. There is 
a most interesting jiuper by W. G. 1 him-Murdoch 
giving an experience of modern whaling.- Miss 
Bradley writes on “A Day in Provence.” Mr. Clarke 
Nuttall describes the Eyes of Plants. Lord Ampthill 
makes a rejoinder to a previous pa|>cr on the State 
Registration of Nurses, and Sir Edward Clayton 
makes a general protest against the leniency of the 
sentences passed under the Prevention of Crimes Act. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for August contains rather 
in excessive proportion of literary articles, some 
fether out of the way. For instance, Helen Hester 
"olvill writes on Lope tie Vega, the Phccnix of Spain, 
vhom she describes as the most poetic temperament 
)f modern times. Mr. Orlo Williams writes upon 
Kegesipi>e Moreau, the author of “Lc Myosotis.” 
f. Stuart Hay has an extraordinarily interesting 
Daper concerning the extravagances of the Em¬ 
peror Elagahalus. Andrew l^ing discusses the 
'elations between Byron and Mary Chaworth, 
>eing moved thereby chiefly by the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s support of Mr. Edgcumbe. Mr. lang is 
till of chivalrous enthusiasm in defence of the 
nemory of Mrs. ('haworth-Musters. This numl»er 
:ontains the last instalment of Mr. George Meredith’s 
‘ Celt and Saxon,” the closing words of which are as 
ollows. He is describing the impressions of a 
roman at the opera : “ Why am I not l>eamiful ? was 
ier thought. Those volujguous modulations of melt- 
ng airs arc the natural clothing of beautiful women, 
leautiful women may believe themselves beloved, 
'hey are privileged to believe, they are born with 
he faith.” Mr. P. A. Vailc discourses upon the soul 
»f golf, and Mr. Basil Tozer has a charming paper 
ipon tracking the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor. 
Sir. W. S. Lilly writes upon Talleyrand. 

Hilaire Belloc, in an article concerning the extent 
o which the Death Duties affect the capital of a 
ountry, states as his general conclusion 

Oar general conclusion must be that until, or unless, the 
♦late logins to pursue a policy of reproductive expenditure, 
here will Imj, under the present fiscal arrangement, u small but 
n appreciable drain upon the capital of the country. It » 
othing like as large as the accumulation which grn* on side by 
idc with it; there is no positive diminution, of course -but 
jcrc is a small comparative diminution. And tho»c who claim 
iat the State should yet further increase its demands ujxmi this 
ilegory of wealth, are surely bound in citizenship to demand 
iat it should be cither car-tuarkcd for reproductive use, or that 
le reproductive activities of the Government should be in 
roportion to the sum so taken by the fisc. 

Mr. Norman Bentwich describes the changes made 
1 international • law by the recent Declaration of 
•ondon. He is strongly in favour of the ratification 
iving effect to the principles of Ihe Declaration by 
id of Parliament. Speaking of England's gain and 
)ss by the Declaration, he says :— 

She has rome out Very well indeed from the international 
srgammg t she had most to lose by ihe previous uncertainty • 
>e has gained most by the -cttlcinent . . . Now in Loudoi! 
*e has not given up a single established belligerent right of 
Uuc, her sole concern b^ng upon the question of convnv, 
hich is more apparent tlmn real ; and, on the other hand, she 
is gamed a number of safeguards for her neutral commerce, 
“ a nan *bcr of limitation'; of the alleged belligerent rights of 
her Powers . . . She will gdn by it security for a large part 
her trade as well when she is belligerent as when she b 
utral. Moreover, upon tlu moral side it will be put down to 
e credit of her initiative and her diplomacy that she prepared 
r way for and laid the foundation of the first International 
urt of Justice administering the first international law of 
itmlilj.' 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Revieiv for August is hardly up to 
the average in variety of subject and in the interest 
of its articles. The editor, although as vehement as 
ever, does not ornament his pages with quite so many 
Billingsgate phrases as usual, for which relief much 
thanks. The editor of the Spectator describes “ How 
wc raised the Surrey Veteran Reserve.” Another 
military paper describes the experiences of a British 
officer in South Africa in the early fifties. 

Mr. A. Wedderbum has a brief paper in which he 
gives some account of the homes and haunts of 
Ruskin. An old F.tonian describes how he crossed 
the Atlantic from Liverpool to Quebec last year. 
There were nine hundred passengers in the steerage, 
most of them Scandinavians. The food, he said, is 
really very good and plenteous, the tea and coffee are 
bad. The eggs were rotten. It is a bright paper 
containing nothing specially calling for remark. 

Mrs. Huth Jackson, in a short paper on Menial 
Work, urges upon mothers the importance of training 
children, both boys and girls, to do the menial work 
of the household before they go to school. 

“ A Casual Obseirer ” contributes some notes on 
India which arc brightly written and rather hoj>eful. 
The writer pays a well-deserved tribute to Lord 
Minto. 

Miss Violet Markham urges the creation of a 
Woman’s Council, which, she thinks, would rally to 
itself the large body of temperate opinion among the 
women of the country. Such a Woman’s Council, 
although not possessing direct legislative powers, 
would be com|>elent to discuss any matter, social, 
moral, or economic, concerning the interests of women 
and children. It is difficult to see how the views of 
anti-Suffragists like I)r. Williams, who hold that 
intellectual work is ruinous to woman’s capacity as a 
mother, can be reconciled with their presence on 
such a Council as Miss Markham proposes. The 
National Rei’ieto publishes a loose inset in the form 
of a petition against Women's Suffrage. 

The most useful article in the new magazine is Sir 
Gilbert Parker's account of experience gained in the 
working of a dozen schemes of Small Holdings which 
have been described in the Rejiort of the Board of 
Agriculture, recently issued. The main conclusions 
which he draws from the Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners are:— 

(1) The distribution of the land in small farms will produce 
the same results here as abroad—stimulation of energy, inten¬ 
sive culture, larger employment. 

(2) Co-operation is essential to the success of any scheme of 
small farming, whatever be the form of tenure. 

(3) Education must be more practical. 

(4) Stale tenancy imposes heavier burdens on the cultivator* 
than private tenancy. 

( 5 ) l/ndcr a well-devised scheme of land purchase, the occu¬ 
piers can become owners of the land on terms os easy or mow 
easy than they now have as perpetual rent-payer*. 


V. ¥■• 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


There is plenty of variety in the World's Work 
for August, but no paper of exceptional eminence. 
Mr. G. E. Oppler tells again the oft-told taltj of the 
growth of the Krupp works, with striking illustrations, 
including a very beautiful portrait of the Baroness 
Bertha Krupp, the heiress of this colossal estate. 

Mr. W. B. Hale gives a character sketch of William 
Gaynor,*the Mayor of New York, who was bom on 
a farm fifty-nine years ago, and was elected on a 
Tammany ticket, but has within ninety days saved 
the city ,£340,000 a year, and though with none of 
the blandishments of the popular idol, is by force of 
character and business faculty and imagination begin¬ 
ning to impress himself on the mind of the people. 
There is a hint that he may be made President of the 
United States some day or other. 

Mr. l'\ A. Talbot tells the story of another man 
who has rapidly risen, Charles M. Hayes, who 
started at the bottom of the ladder as a mere tele¬ 
graph operator. From this position he has risen to 
take over the Grand Trunk Railway and its trans¬ 
continental enterprise—the all-red route, as it is 
called. He insists on a line as straight and as level 
as possible, from ocean to ocean. Hut by deflecting 
the line northward it will cross the Rockies at an 
easy gradient 

Mr. AngclPs “ Optical Illusion” is severely handled 
by two critics, H. E. II. Tracy and N. G. Wedd, who 
point out how that a heavy indemnity inflicted by an 
invading host would cripple England and enrich the 
invading country. 

Mr. James Armstrong describes the a\ plication of 
the telephone to the stethoscope, so that doctors can 
telUhe heartbeat of a patient several miles away. 

Mr. John Wallace tells how artistic trades are being 
taught to the children of coolies on the tropical island 
of Juvem. “ Home Counties ? pleads for an open-air 
theatre and an open-air museum. Andrew Hamilton 
tells how a lighthouse may he run without keepers by 
means of electrical communication with the mainland. 
Rev. A. J. Waldron, Vicar of Brixton, tells where the 
moderxt Church fails, but has no new fault to find. 

% 


The Cosmopolitan for August publishes an article 
which should be read by all those who are interested 
in the struggle that is being made in the United States 
for pure municipal government It tells the story of 
Pittsburg’s municipal shame. The following table is 
a pretty appalling record:— 


On Tunc 1st, 1910, the record of the Pittsburg groA scandal 
of 1908 looked tike this : 

Total membership Select and Common Councils, 1908 ... 155 

Accused of grafting. 105 

Exonerated by grand jury . 2 

Indicted .98 

Confessed .53 

Councilmen tried and convicted . 6 

Members awaiting trial . 4a 

Members that are fugitives. 3 

Bankers indicted . 7 

Bankers that pleaded nolo contendere . 5 

Middlemen indicted. . ... .. 2 

Jury-fixers convicted. 2 

Manufacturer confaactl . l 

Manufacturers that escaped because of statute of limitations % 

President Diaz continues his personal recollections, 

but the President is a much abler ruler than he is a writer 
The Marquis de Castcllanc, writing upon Society anc 
Marriage, enters a strong protest against internationa 
marriages, which he docs not think arc ever a success 
Winifred Black writes a sympathetic and lively articlt 
on the Suffrage Movement in England, entitled “ The 
Case of Mrs. John Smith of London.” Vivian Moses 
describes in a brief, illustrated paper the notable pro¬ 
duction of “As You Like It” in California with 

Maude Adams as Rosalind. 


“That private ownership and dynastic monarchy 
are to be classed amongst the earliest of human insti¬ 
tutions, that State or communal ownership and the 
conversion of lord into sole proprietor are much 
later,” is the contention of Dr. F. W. Bussell in his 
essay on Land Tenure in the Economic Review . Both 
in East or West, he says, common holding or joint- 
tenure is a sign of a reflected and later development. 
In the same review Rev. E. A. Glenday gives his 
impressions of German and Austrian municipal enter¬ 
prise. Austrians, he says, are much behind the 
Germans. 


The Christus of 1890. 

In the article on Obcr Ammergau, published last 
month, I mentioned the report that Joseph Mayr had 
died of a broken heart in 1903 over the loss of the 
rd/e of Christus in 1900. Miss Edith Milner writes 
to me, as the intimate friend of Joseph Mayr, to deny 
the report. Mr. Mayr was too great a man to be 
heart-broken over anything that affected himself. He 
was much more affected by family bereavements. In 
the ten-years after 1890 he lost his wife, his daughter, 
and his son-in-law. He took the greatest interest in 
the success of the present Christus, and was busily 
engaged in the preparations for the performance of 
“ The School of the Cross " at the time of his death. 


I punusHKD last year a statement to the effect that 
a lady who took the appropriate name of Madame 
Sunshine had conceived the happy idea of a new pro¬ 
fession. She accepts engagements to spend an hour 
at a time with nervous, miserable patients, who need 
pleasant talk and a fresh interest. Doctors say that 
the sight of a fresh face, the introduction of a new 
acquaintance, often does more good than medicine. 
I have known Madame Sonshine for years, and 
heartily recommend her venture to any of my 
readers, medical or otherwise, who may think the 
plan worth a trial. Letters addressed to Madame 
Sunshine, c/q Review of Reviews, Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, W.C., will be forwarded 



1 HE ~ KEVIEW OF^ KEVIEWS. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY. 

• The World To-day for July has many interesting 
opical articles. J. H. Prost describes what he calls 
Re-afiorcstation in a Great City." On Arbor Day, 
8.5,000 catalpa seedlings were sold to the school 
hildren for planting, at the cost of one cent each. 
Lnnie E. S. Beard writes sympathetically of our 
Joy Scouts, an institution which Mr. Hearst is 
tndcavouring to acclimatise in America. 

A distinctly American article is that which describes 
ow the city of Seattle is levelling its hills for traffic 
oir[>oscs. The city, having a plentiful water supply, 
ccided to wash the hills into the Gulf. They have 
Iready washed down sixteen million cubic yards of 
arth and stone at a cost of a million anc a half, 
'hey have still eighteen million cubic yards to get 
id of. If performed in the old way, with shovel 
nd scraper, it would have cost nearly seven millions 
terling; by using water it will only cost three 
millions. 

A paper entitled “The Telephone Dilemma that 
onfronts Chicago” describes how the telephone in 
Chicago works at a net loss of nearly £200,000 per 
nnum. Mr. Norman S. Rankin has a brief |»aper 
ntitled “ Plotting Towns for a Future,” which leads 
nc to think that the Americans are going to lay out 
leir new towns in future on the lines of garden 
ities. 

Ching Chung Wang has a brief but spirited account 
f the vigour with which the Chinese Government is 
ndeavouring to entirely eradicate the growth, the 
ating, and the smoking of opium in China. Another 
rief paper describes how Mrs. Russell Sage has 
ntrusted John M. Glenn with the duty of distributing 
in millions sterling left by her husband:— 

The Sage Foundation docs not attempt to relieve individual 
r family need. Rather, its function is to eradicate, as far as 
Qgsible, the rouses of poverty and ignorance, without taking 
ly immediate cognisance of the people who may l>e ]>oor ami 
;nomnt. Colleges, or churches of any denomination uhutso- 
rer, cannot receive aid from it. It has howc*er, provided 
ic sinews of war for the nation-wide fight against tuberculosis 
is done a vast amount for the blind—particularly blind children 
-and has interested itself in various other charitable work.% to 
Inch the organised charities cannot, in the ordinary nature of 
‘logs, give their attention. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 

Thk July numl>cr contains the inevitable instal¬ 
ment of Mr. Roosevelt’s hunting adventures. In 
me Mr. Roosevelt will bore us with the story of his 
laughtciings. 'Miss Waddington’s sketch of Venice 
\ illustrated in colours by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
4 . Ernest Peixotto describes and illustrates the like- 
ess between Italy and California. Paul van Dyke 
xhumes from an unpublished MSS. the fact that 
Catherine de Medici in her youth meditated one 
rime—the disfiguring of a rival by vitriol—which she 
id not accomplish. The 'editor mildly chaffs those 
ho imagine that suffragitis will destroy the passion 
it maternity. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW. 

After a career of fifty-three years of usefulness, 
the quarterly Entfishwomaris Review In * its July 
issue bijjs farewell to its readers. The announce¬ 
ment of its discontinuance has, however, called forth 
some suggestions for carrying on its work in the 
future, the most practical being a proposal to issue an 
“ Annual Record of Women’s Work,” a volume of 
about 160 pages at as. 6d. It would be a record of 
work, not a guide-book like the “ Englishwoman's 
Yearbook.” The matter would be arranged some¬ 
what as follows: R< 5 sumtf of the Yea?s Work, 
Women’s Suffrage, labour and Other Legislation 
Affecting Women, University and Educational Intel¬ 
ligence, Elections and Appointments, Obituary, Books 
of the Year, etc. To make the scheme a perm^pent 
success it is desired to secure at least a,000 sub¬ 
scribers. Miss Antoinette M. Mackenzie, the editor 
of the Englss/twoifmn's Rrvieiv, will be glad to hear 
from those interested in women’s work whether they 
approve of the plan and are willing to become 
subscribers. Address, 33, Berners Street, W. 


BIBBY’S ANNUAL 

Bibby s Annual, the best printed and most beauti¬ 
fully illustrated i>criodical issued from the press, is 
once more on my desk. I congratulate Mr. Bibby 
upon his choice of pictures and upon the zeal with 
which he preaches his thcosophical faith. But if he 
will tolerate a word of caution from another hot 
gospeller, I would say, “ Put a little water in your 
wine." Bibby* s Annual will deliver more thcosophical 
doctrine if it is not loaded down with thcosophical 
articles until the Plimsoll loadlinc mark is under 
water. The new Annual has got more theosophy in 
it than is good for theosophy—to say nothing, of 
Bibby's Annual\ No doubt Mr. Bibby is right to 
sj»eak of the faith that is within him. And it is 
splendid to see the fidelity with which he testifies to 
his indebtedness to his teachers. He tells us that:— 

The doctrine of Karina ami Reincarnation has given to me n 
working hypothesis in explanation of the facts of life, which has 
not only made life more interesting amt more fruitful, but has 
enabled me to see that death itself is merely a birth it\>o a new 
and ever fuller life. 

That is a good thing to know. But does Mr. Bibby 
think the majority of his readers are sufficiently pre¬ 
pared for such an article as that in which a contributor 
now living gravely describes the memory of his life as 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died eight 
hundred years ago, and of whom he knew nothing in 
his present incarnation? This is hardly milk for 
babes. And what does the average British farmer 
say when he reads Mrs. Besant’s statement that the 
Masters “ live in different countries, scattered over the 
world ? The Master Jesus lives mostly in the moun¬ 
tains of Ixibanon ; the Master Hilarion in Egypt—he 
wears a Cretan body; the Masters M. and K. H. in 
Tibet, near Shigatse, both using Indian bodies; the 
Master Rakoczi in Hungary, but travelling much." 
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. THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Thk July number of the North American Reviao 
is above the average. I quote from the more 
important articles elsewhere. 

WHY THE VATICAN DISLIKES THE METHODISTS. 

Archbishop Ireland, who for some incompre¬ 
hensible reason has not yet been made a Cardinal, 
explains why the Pope is so sore about the Methodist 
Mission In*Rome. He says :— 

• The attitude of the Vatican toward* the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission is clear. It w that of alisolule aloofness. What che 
is allowable ? Methodism is it* open enemy. War, liold ami 
virulent, upon tire Vatican, upon its vital principles, upon its 
sacred traditions, is the avowed and olt-dcclared pur]>mc of 
Methodism. The method* made use of arc vilest epithets, most 
shameless calumnies, insults most outrageous. The allies whose 
co-operation is courted arc the lowest and most disreputable, to 
whom all offences arc forgiven in view of their hatred of the 
Catholic Church ami its supreme chieftain. 

Methodism in Italy is nothing Iwyond a disbursing hank, an 
aggregation of chapel* and school buildings, a counting-house 
of insults and injuries against the Catholic Church and its 
Pontiff - , a big bag of wind ami loud shouting. 

llut if it is only such a bag of wind, why make such 
a fuss ? 

HJDRNSTJERNK JIJOKNSON. 

Miss Louise Collier Wilcox contributes a bright 
and appreciative essay on the great Norwegian. She 
says he was largely the product of the bleak mountain 
hamlet in which he spent his boyhood :— 

The environment worker! upon his creation, compact as it is 
of almost savage strength, utter Irmlcrncss, ami the nai’vtrtl 
which belongs to those who have s)*cnt their youth apart, in 
loneliness. 

Viewer I as a whole, lijdnwon'h work falls into two distinct 
periods The early |»eriorl of pastoral idyls, pc nerd in kind, 
finished woiks of art. The second period, in which he flung 
himself *0111 and body into the struggles of modern life, 
sacrificed his art, and gave every energy to moral and religious 
reform. It may be said of him without hesitation -r with hold¬ 
ing that wherever there was a question of greater anrl less 
nobility he stood, magnificently brave, upon the higher side. 

MURK RESTRICTIONS ON IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. R. de C. Ward, in a paper on National 
Eugenics, says:— 

The Anglo-Saxon portion of the race is becoming more 
and niore«ubmcrgcrl. The question before us is a race question. 
It is a question of what kind of babies shall be born. We 
ought to amend our immigration laws so that it will be possible 
to exclude more aliens of such low vitality ami poor physique 
that they arc eugcnically undesirable for parenthood. Each alien, 
on landing here, should undergo a very thorough mental ami 
physical examination at the hands of nur Public Health ami 
Marine Hospital Service surgeons. We certainly ought to 
begin at once to segregate, tar more than we now do, all 
our native and foreign-bom population which is unfit for 
parenthood. They must be prevented from breeding. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Jane Addams eulogises the revolutionary 
proposals of the Poor Law Minority Report, and 
maintains that— 

the State “ which does not welcome the entrance of a destitute 
person into a poorhouse as gladly at an isolation hospital 
welcomes a smallpox patient, which docs not in fact search out 
destitution as the local health authorities search out infectious 
diseases," is derelict in the performance of its most obvious 

rlviHr 


Mr. H. Lusk, writing on the results of Woman’s 
Suffrage in New Zealand, says:— 

There are probably very few persons at all familiar with the 
working of the extended franchise in New Zealand who are not 
fully convinced of its success. It has had a distinct tendency to 
consolidate public opinion, and, at the same time, it 1ms greatly 
increased the interest and widened the outlook of nearly half 
the population on many subjects of importance to tile future of 
the country. 

Mr. W. D. Howells reviews with high praise 
Mr. Brand Whitlock’s political novel, “ The Thirteenth 
District" _ 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

Tiie July At/antic Monthly is a weighty, almost too 
weighty a number. I notice elsewhere ( 1 . Ferrero’s 
remarkable parallel between Rome in ihe first century 
and America in the twentieth. 

A DEFENCE UK VIVISECTION. 

Mr. Wachenheim boldly challenges the nnti-vivi- 
scctionists by his defence of Medical Experimentation 
on Animals. Vivisection, he asserts, is painless in 
most cases, because pain would defeat the purpose of 
the experiment:— 

Modern medicine depends so largely upon animal experi¬ 
mentation tbnt without it the healing uit would still remain a 
meic mixture of empiricism and siqwrstition, iih is the case in 
China to day. It may scan harsh, but it is only logical to 
characterise Ihe man who subordinates Ihe health and happiness 
of his fcliow-mcn to the comfort of some rabbits and dogs as an 
enemy to mankind. 'Hie old Kornun law justly regarded this 
as Ihe basest of all crimes. If the whole world had been con¬ 
trolled by the anti-vivisectionislK, consumptives to-day would 
not know how they became ill, nor how to guard the members 
of their families from becoming likewise infected ; furthermore, 
the doctors, in many cases, would not even be able to make the 
diagnosis. 

THE FUTURE OK THK AMERICAN PRESS. 

Colonel Wattcr.NOii, writing on the Personal Equa¬ 
tion in Journalism, makes hay of a previous contri¬ 
butor’s alarmist paper on the suppression of news. 
Colonel Wattcrson is optimist. He says:— 

The competition in sensationalism, to which we owe the 

! el low press, as it is called, will become a competition in clean- 
incss arid accuracy. The counting-room, which is next to the 
people and carries the purse, will sec that decency pays, that 
good sense and good faith arc good investments, and it will look 
closer to the personal character and the moral product of tho 
editorial room, requiring better equipment and more elevated 
standards. There will never again l>c a Greeley, or a Raymond, 
or a Dana playing the rite of "star.” .But this personal 
element eliminated, why may not the impersonal head of the 
coming newspaper—proud of his profession, and satisfied with 
the results of its ministration—render a yet better account to 
God and the people in unselfish devotion to the common 

interest ? - 

Eugenios. 

With the exception of Dr. I). S. Jordan’s admirable 
indictment of war as the destroyer of the virile virtues 
and national physique, the July Eugenics Review 
does not contain much to notice. Mr. Binns instals 
Walt Whitman as poet laureate of Eugenics. Dr. 
Herbert argues that Socialism alone can realise the 
Eugenic ideal, and Mr. Tocher sets forth his reasons 
for thinking that a national Eugenic Survey is impera¬ 
tively 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

In Esfxina Modsrtta, which is a good number, 
>r. J. P. dc Guzman gives an account of the first 
icientific attempts in connection with dirigible 
Walloons in Spain. He deals with the efforts of A. D. 
Domingo Uadia y I eblich, who was a well-known and 
nlrepid African explorer, bom in the year 1767. 
He seems to have occupied several Government 
josts, ami then he thought he saw in the perfection 
3f dirigible balloons a source of prosperity for the 
nland Spanish towns. His ideas were imaginative 
•athcr than practical, and in 1793 he published in 
Cordova a pamphlet in which he claimed to have 
bund out how to steer balloons, explaining his long 
itudy of the subject, and congratulating himself on a 
iiscovery in which Spain would be ahead of foreign 
jations. On May 19th, 1795, a balloon was com- 
nenccd, and on the morning of June 8th all was 
cady for its inflation, but a violent storm prevented 
he operation and damaged the machinery. On June 
10th another attempt was made, but when the balloon 
ras inflated an accident occurred to a part of the 
rame-work which resulted in the bag being tom so 
hat all the gas escaped. Several other attempts 
vere made, and then the Council of Seville came to 
he conclusion that enough money had been spent on 
his project, and further operations were discontinued, 
rhe amount so expended would not be considered 
;rcat at the present time, but in those days it was 
egarded as a very heavy one. I-chlich issued a 
tatement justifying himself to the subscriliers and 
indeavouring to get the Council to rescind its 
wohibition of further attempts, but in this he was 
insucccssful. 


That Spain is steadily making progress is being 
hown in various ways. An article in Nucstro 7 'impo 
lescribes one feature of this awakening in connection 
rith agriculture. It appears tliat for some time there 
las been an agitation in favour of agricultural co- 
>peration, and at last the Minister of Finance has 
aken the initiative, by studying the question and 
naking inquiries as to the best means of helping 
igriculture by advancing money out of rural funds 
or the purchase and exploitation of land. The 
vriter describes the benefits derived from similar 
nstitutions in other countries, especially France, 
taly, and Germany. He says the rural funds will 
iclp to solve* the social problem by forming small 
>wners, who will serve as a barrier to break the wave 
>f anarchism which may overflow from the cities and 
ause much mischief among a rural population de- 
>ressed by the dark pessimism which is general at 
he present time. 

—— 

Among the contents of Ciudad dc Dios is a con- 
ribution on Cervantes, correcting several errors 
hich have gained popular belief concerning the 
iraous author of M Don Quixote.” The first of these 
rrort. i$> that Cervantes died in abject poverty. 


Although it is true that Cervantes was by no means 
a rich man, yet there is evidence to prove that he 
did not,suffer'the misery which popular opinion 
ascribes to him. His daughter owned certain pro¬ 
perty, and, according to various documents, Cervantes 
certainly had enough to live upon. The second error 
is that the famous book did not meet 'with general 
approval. As a matter of fact, the second portion of 
the work was approved by the Court of Madrid, after 
an inquiry had been instituted into it, and also by the 
number of editions published from the date of its 
appearance in 1605 to the death of the author in 
1616. 

P. Teodoro Rodriguez continues his articles on 
“ work,” and deals with the question of wages, declar¬ 
ing that if the workman is treated justly he is very 
often better off by accepting a weekly wage than he 
would be if he were to take a share in the profits of 
the concern. _ 

A writer in I*a Lcctura deals with what he calls 
Argentine Emancipation. Tie describes the attack 
on Buenos Ayres by Sir H. Popham on June 16th, 
1806, with three frigates, three corvettes, and five 
transports; how it was taken by the English and 
recaptured by the brave corsair Mordell. The article 
contains several quotations from different men of the 
time, especially the military chief and Liberator, who 
apparently seems to have beaten the English badly, 
and on one occasion is reported to have had two 
thousand English prisoners, including one hundred 
and five officers. 

There are three articles in this issue devoted to 
Mr. Roosevelt, one being really a translation of the 
ex-President's speech at the Sorbonne. One of these 
three contributions deals with the criticism of, Mr. 
Roosevelt by G. G. Herron, in the course of which 
the writer says that Roosevelt is so terribly personal 
in all his words and acts that it is difficult to write 
about him in an impersonal way. He then gives his 
ideas about the ex-President, which are not very com¬ 
plimentary, but he predicts that Mr. Roosevelt will 
dominate America; that he will be elected President, 
and will go to war with Japan for the Chinese'market; 
then when industry is paralysed Roosevelt will present 
himself as the only salvation from anarchy; he will 
go to Washington and stay there for a long time, 
having all his life been preparing for this end I 

The Organiser contains a very concise statement 
by Alphonse Courlander of what German manufac¬ 
turers think. He says that they no longer fear the 
rivalry with England; they show their smiling pity 
for our conservative methods; they have beaten 
America so far as machinery is concerned, and they 
mean to beat England. The German attributes his 
success to the fact that he has no false pride and no 
sentimentality in business. “ We are out to sell our 
goods at a lower price .than any other nation." The 
English attitude is : “ Our goods are the best. That 
is our price; take it or leave it" 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Cambium, a Modernist quarterly that aspires to be 
an Italian Hibbert Journal, publishes a symposium by 
many well-known persons — Fogazzaro, Hyacinthe 
Loyson, Marcel Hubert and others—on the question, 
“Jesus or Christ?" raised by Loisy in a recent 
article in the Jfibbert that excited considerable com¬ 
ment. Every possible view, orthodox and unortho¬ 
dox, is represented. Professor I^ibanca discusses 
Savonarola and Alexander VI., and maintains that 
the former was in no sense a precursor of the Refor¬ 
mation. Pseudo-mysticism, science and religion, and 
the Christian dogma to lie found in yEschylus, are 
among the subjects treated, and some interesting 
details are given of the Mariaviti, the new evangeli¬ 
cal sect in Poland, who are compared to the early 
disciples of St Francis. 

The Rassrgna Nazionale , which opens its pages to 
the sympathetic discussion of women questions, 
describes the electoral system under which for nearly 
a century—17 79-1865--the women of Tuscany 
exercised the communal and administrative vote on 
the same terms as men. Another article describes 
the working of woman’s suffrage in Norway. Luigi 
d’Iscngard writes somewhat ecstatically of Victoria 
Aganvor, one of the.foremost of Italy’s poetesses of 
to-day, whose death occurred pathetically within a 
few hours of that of her huslxtnd. 

In reference to Fr. Tyrrell’s “ Christianity at the 
Cross-roads," recently translated into Italian, the 
Civiltd Cattolica begins a fresh examination of the 
errors and the “ profound malice ” of modernism ; the 
same number contains a long explan ition of the 
Borromeo Encyclical and of the “ largely fictitious ’’ 
agitation it gave rise to in Germany, declaring that 
tlw language used by the Pope was mild in the light 
of historical facts, and that the whole episode affords 
yet one more proof of “ the prudence, tcm|»erance, 
and toleration shown by the Holy Sec in the face of 
the intolerance of the Protestant sects.” 

The Nuova Antologia is hardly up to its usual level 
this month. K. Cecchi discusses Victor Hugo as a 
critic, of Shakespeare. P. Misciatclli describes 
Sienese life in the fourteenth century, as portrayed by 
an artist of that day, Paolo di Neri, in a striking 
series of frescoes on the walls of the monastery at 
Lecceto. There is a long article on the personality 
of Goethe by G. A. Borgese, and readers interested 
in agrarian problems will find many instructive 
details in an illustrated article on agricultural 
methods of the Basilicate. 

Another aspect of the agrarian problem is treated 
in the Rasscgna Contemporanea by S. C. Scurti, who 
discusses improved methods of cultivating the 
melancholy Roman Campagna, a problem which for 
twenty-five centuries has proved incapable of satis¬ 
factory solution. Individual ownership having failed, 
the author believes that the remedy lies in State 
ownership and the -development of co-operative 
associations. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

In an article which he contributes to Vragtn 
des lijds, Dr. J. G. van Deventer deals with the 
question of a classical versus a modern education. 
He is quite impartial, and seeks to provide some 
guidance for others by means of statistics. Does a 
professional man derive more benefit from a classical 
than from a modem training ? The writer has taken 
the trouble to ascertain from a large number of men 
in different professions some details concerning the 
“side” they took at school; these men distinguished 
themselves by gaining the honour known as being 
“crowned,” and the inquiry extends over the last 
forty years. 

The following are the results and the conclusions 
they suggest: Out of forty-one who have chosen a 
ihedical career, twenty had a classical and twenty-one 
a modern education. In connection with science and 
the study of nature the figures arc five classical and 
thirty modern, suggesting that the latter is best fot 
such a career, letters and philosophy revealed 
seventeen classical and two modern ; divinity, four¬ 
teen classical and two modern; legal, eighteen 
classical and five modern. Readers can make their 
own deductions from these figures. 

De Gids is fairly full of interesting contributions, 
among which the one on the Flemish Movement is 
not the least noteworthy. It tells how the Flemish 
portion of the population of Belgium found that itfc 
language and customs were gradually becoming 
Gallicised or Frenchified (to use a colloquial term), 
and decided to make a stand. The movement grew 
rapidly, and is still growing, although some of the 
objects have long since been gained. Instead ol 
seeing the Dutch language (for literary Flemish if 
practically Dutch) crowded out, they now rejoice ir 
the fact that it is enjoying equal rights; indeed, som« 
functions, even royal ones, demand a knowledge ol 
the Dutch tongue. The contribution on Propor 
tional Representation suggests that while this ideal 
might be realised to a great extent with only twe 
great parties in the field, so long as there are several 
parties the prospect is not hopeful. 

The Active Cause of Dreams is a thoughtful con 
tribution to the same review, and the fourth of t 
series of articles on Shakespeare is headed “ Strat 
ford-upon-Avon,” and although it may not contau 
anything very now, is written in a style that makes iti 
perusal well worth while. 

Elsevier opens with a well-illustrated article con 
ceming statues and sculpture of the Middle Ages 
which is curious and interesting. It is followed b; 
one on Old Belgian Towns, dealing with Tongercn 
Truyen, and so forth, also well illustrated an< 
calculated to awaken a desire to see the place 
mentioned. Then comes an article on Dutcl 
Churches, which should prove entertaining tc 
lovers of ecclesiastical architecture, beside: 
which some of the churches have an histories 
interest 
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IIME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Igriculture, Land: * 

VM Hilary Aspects of the Rural Problem, by H. 
Pilkington, “ United Service Mag,” Aug. 

Land Tenure and Political Development, by Dr. F. W/ 
Russell, 44 Economic Rev,” luly. 

State Tenants in Being, by Sir G. 

Rev,* Aug. 

Old English Forestry, by J. Nisbet, 41 Blackwood," 
Aug. 

Small Holdings in Northern Italy, by H. Joly, 
14 Nouvelle Rev,” July l. 

trmhs: 

Machinery or Man-Power? by G. F. Shee, •‘Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Aug. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation: 

Progress in Aeronautics, by Major H. Bannerman- 
Pnillips, 44 United Service Mag,” Aug. 

Aviation in 1909, by Captain E. Caslant, “Grande 
Rev," July 10. 

The Present and the Future of Aviation, by E. Borel, 
“Rev. de Paris,” July 15. 

An Aeroplane Passenger Service, by H. Harper, 
“ London Mag,” Aug. 

-rime, Priaont: 

Is Punishment a Crime? by Dr. C. J. Whitby, 
“Hibbert Jrnal," July. 

The Handicap ol the Unit, by C. E. W. Russell, 
“ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

The Working of the Prevention of Crime Act, by Major 
Sir E. Clayton, 44 Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Education : 

School Care Committees, by Maud F. Davies, “Pro¬ 
gress,” July. 

Co-Education and the Woman’s Movement, by J. H. 
Radley, 14 Englishwoman,” Aug. 

Unemployment and Education ; a Lesson from 
Switzerland, by Mrs. Crawford, 44 Dublin Rev,” July. 

Eugenics : 

National Eugenics in relation to Immigration, by 
R. de C. Ward, “ North Amcr. Rev,” July. 

Edward VII., King, and Hit Reign: 

Baldwin, E. 1 \, on, 44 ChautauquanJuly. 

Bdrard, V., on, 44 Rev. dc Paris,” July 1. 

Kinloch-Cookc, Sir C., on, 44 Oxford and Cambridge 
Rev,” Aug. 

Roscoc, Sir H., on, M Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Unsigned Articles on, 14 Church Qrly," July ; “ Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” July ; 44 (Quarterly Rev,” July. 

Electoral: 

Proportional Representation, by II. Dumont, 44 Grande 
Rev,” July 10. 

Finance: 

• Death Duties and Capital, by II. Belloc. 44 Fortnightly 
Rev,” Aug. 

Taxation on Savings, by J. II. Schooling, 41 Financial 
Rev. of Revs," Aug. 

Progress of Economics, 44 Edinburg* Rev," July, 
final Productivity, by J. A. Hobson, 44 Economic 
July. 

V., King, 

ks, Sydney, on, “North Amcr. Rev," July ; and 
McClure,” Aug. 

lesworth, H. # on, 44 Canadian Mag,” July. 




.Problems: 

Annual Cost of our Slums, by W. G. Wilkins, 
44 Progress,” July. 

Ireland: 

% Ireland and Conservatism, by C. J. O’Donnell, 44 Nine¬ 
teenth Cent," Aug. 

Sociological Aspects of the Agrarian Revolution, by 

• Sir H. Plunkett, 44 Sociological Rev," July. 

Irish Ideas of Rural Reconstruction, by Col. II. 
Pilkington, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Labour Problems: 

Aids to the Labour Exchange, by Miss A. E. Cook, 
44 Contemp. Rev," Aug. 

Industrial Accidents, by C. L. Chute, 44 Amer. Rev. of 
Revs,” Aug. 

The German Workman, by R. Thirsk, 44 Chambers’s 
Jrnal,” Aug. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Plea for a Socialist Municipal Bureau, by W. Leach, 
44 Socialist Rev,” Aug. 

German and Austrian Municipal Enterprise, by Rev. 
E. A. Glcnday, “ Economic Rev," July. 

Navies (sec also Peace and Disarmament): 

Admiral Mahan’s Warning, by Excubitor, 44 Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," Aug. 

The Betrayal of the Navy, by Dreadnought, 44 National 
Rev," Auv. 

The Naval Balance of Power in the Mediterranean, by 
J. Dorobanu, “Questions Diplomatique*," July t. 

The Unguarded Spaces of the Sea, by 11 . F. Wyatt, 
44 Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Limitation of Tonnage, Commandant L. Abcille, 
“Rev. dc Paris,” July 15. 

Old-Age Pensions : 

Old Age and Invalidity Insurance in Austria, by Dr. 
R. Mayer, 44 ProgressJuly. 


Two Chambers or One, 44 Orly. Rev," July. 

The Conference and the Country, “Qrly. Rev,” July. 
Conferences between the Two Houses, by Sir C. P. 

libert, “Contemp. Rev," Aug. 

Past and Future, “ Blackwood,” Aug. 

John Stuart Mill and the Mandate of the People, by 
Wilfrid Ward, “ Dublin Rev," July. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law: 

The Poor Law Guardian and the Minority Report, by 

A. Lowndes, “ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

Charity Organisation and the Majority Report, by 

B. Bosanquct, “ International Journal of Ethics,’ 
’ July. 

Population Questions : 

The Depopulation Problem in France; Symposium by 
F. Mazade, 44 Documents du Progres,” July. 
Socialism, So cia l Questions i 
Socialism, “Qrly. Rev,” July. 

An Open Letter to English Gentlemen, by Pars 
Minima, 44 Hibbert Jrnal,” Julv. 

Charity and Social Justice, by Jane Addams, 44 North 
Amer. Rev,” July. 

Social Conditions and the Principles of 1834, by Ruth 
Kenyon, 44 Economic Rev," July. 

Women: 

Women Suffrage : 

Broda, R., on “ Documents tiu Promts,” July. 
Childs, Principal Wm. # on, “ Hibbert Jrnal/July. 
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The Second Reading of Mr. Shackleton’s Bill, 

E. C. Palliser, 44 Englishwoman,” Aug. 

A Proposed Woman’s Council, by Miss V. NJar 
44 N ational Rev," Aug. 

Women’s Wages and the Vote, by M. A. Hamilton, 
44 Englishwoman," Aug. 

The Women’s Vote in New Zealand, by H. H. Lusk; 
44 North Amer. Rev,” July. 

Shall French Women have the Vote? SyinposTum 
44 La Revue,” July I. * 

The Women of Italy, by F. B. Clark, “Chautauquan,” 
July. 

The Legislative Protection of Women Workers, by 
(i. Kruger, 41 Prcussisclie Jahrlmchcr,” July 14. 



COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies and the Empire : 

Practical Steps towards an Imperial Constitution, by 
L. S. Amcry, “ United Empire," July. 

Peace and DU armament. Foreign Relations, etc : 

('•real Britain and the Balance of Power, 1810-1910, 
44 Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

France as a Peacemaker, by G. Moch, 44 Grande 
Rev," July 25. 

Is there a New Reason for Peace? 44 World’s Work," 
Aug. 

Mr. Carnegie on the Peace Movement, 44 Deutsche 
Rev," July. 

Peace and Progress, by A. R. Wells, 44 Chautauquan,” 
July. 

The Moral Equivalent of War, by William Janies, 
“Canadian Mag,” Aug. 

Anti-Militarism in Germany, by G. Raphael, “ Grande 
Rev,” July 25. 

Is International Naval Disarmament possible? by 
Rear-Adm. E. Kalan von Hole, “ Deutsche Rev," 

July. 

Dr. W. Ostwald >nd Disarmament, by C. Thiancourt, 
44 Grande Rev,’'July 25. 

.!*»r and Against French Disarmament; Symposium, 
44 Grande Rev," July 25. 

The Declaration of London, by N. Bentwich, 44 Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," Aug. 

•Compulsory Arbitration, by Dr. I .obit, “ Grande 
Rev,” July 25. 

Austria-Hungary: 

The Hungarian Elections, by L. Korodi, 44 l’rcuss- 
isclic Jahrbiicher,” July. 

Bosnian Provinces : 

The Constitution of the Bosnian Provinces, by 
J. Daugny, 44 Nouvelle Rev," July 15. 

Canada : 

Earl Grey’s Administration, by J. Castell Ilopkins, 
44 Canadian Mag,” July. 

Crete, V. Bdrard on, 44 Kcv. de Paris," July 15. 

France: 

Tlic Third French Republic, by Prut A. V. Dicey, 
44 Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The Elections in France, by E. Tavernier, 44 Dublin 
Kcv,” July. 

Declaration of the Socialist Party in the French Par¬ 
liament, 44 Socialist Rev,” Aug. 

Victor Griffuelhcs and M. Kcufer, by Joseph Bois, 
44 Correspondant,” July 25. 

Germany: 

Parliamentarism in Germany, 44 Deutsche Rev "July. 

Electoral Reform. 44 Konscrvative Monatsschritt/ lulv. 


The Possibility of a Change in German Politics 
by Dr. L. Qucsscl, 44 So/.ialistiscbe Monatsheftg,’ 

Democratic Situation, by Dr. M. Mauren* 
brecher, “ Sozialislischc Monatshefie,” July 14- 
The Revolt against Protection, by A. O’Neill, “ Nine* 
teenth Cent," Aug. 

The Trade Union Movement and Social Democracy, 
by A. von Elm, 44 So/ialislischc Monatshefie,’ 
“ ly 28. 


The Silent India, “ Blackwood," Aug. 

British Rule in India, by_Ix>rd Cur/.on, “ North Amer, 
Rev,” July. 

The Industrial Problem, by A. Cbullerton, “ Science 
Progress," July. 

Industrial DevelopmeqL.*by R. E. Forrest, 44 Asiatic 
Qrly,” July. 

Indian Political Economy, by Major J. B. Keith, 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 


Japan 


Industry and Socialism in Japan, S. Katayama, 
44 Socialist Rev,” Aug. 

Panama Canal and Trade, by John Barrett, 44 Financia 
Rev. of Revs," Aug. 


The Situation, by M. Sauvd, 44 (Questions Diplo¬ 
matique*,” July 16. 

Poland: 

'l he Polish Question, by Dr. F. Gchrke, 14 l’rcussisch* 
Jahrbiicher,” July. 

Portugal; 

The Situation in Portugal, by A. Marvaud, “ Question! 
Diplomatique*,” July 16. 

Russia: 

Russian Prisons, by J. Povolsky, “Grande Rev, 1 
July 25. 

South America: 

Latin America since 1810, by II. Lorin, 44 Rev. do! 
Deux Moudes,” July 15. 

Tibet: 

Tho Policy of the Dalai Lima, by Dr. Sven Hedin 
44 Conteinp. Rev," Aug. 

Turkey : 

The Revolt in Albania, by K. Delaisi, 44 Grande Rev,’ 
’ July 10. 

United States: 

The Foreign Policy of the United States, by Charle 
Johnston, 44 North Ainer. Rev,” July. 

President Taft and the Railways, by M. Alfassa 
“ Correspondant," July 10. 

The Negro as a Political Factor, by Prof. K. Millet 
44 Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Graft in Pittsburg, by C. E. Russell, 44 Cosmopolitan, 
Aug. 

A Fifteen Years’ Fight against Tammany, by Senate 
Platt, 44 McClure,” Aug. 


Scribner’s for August, which is chiefly a fictioi 
number, has two coloured plates—one of Pan sittiuj 
on a rode amid waterfalls, by Maxfield Parrish; am 
another and yet more striking, “ Tho Pay-Stage,” h; 
N. C. Wyeth. 
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JAPAN IN LONDON.* 


J APAN and the Japanese have not been so much 
in evidence before the world since the Treaty 
of Portsmouth was signed as they have been 
ist month. For Japan is showing herself as ex|>crt 
\ the great art of advertisement as she has already 
bown herself in the arts of war. Japan all this year 
as been in London, preening her feathers and 
'arbling her sweetest music like a golden oriole of 
le tropical forest, murmuring softly to each passer- 
y, “ Am I not fair to see ? Come and look and 
aze your fill. For that pur|>osc have I come, and 
>r that purpose I remain yet three months more— 
iree months and no more.” 


I.—THE EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 

Japan in London, Japan at Shepherd’s Hush, is a 
licrocosm of Japan, the Britain of the Pacific. To 
ts elaboration the Japanese Government and people 
ave devoted all the careful forethought and exact 
Mention to the minutest details which are their 
haracteristic. All that is distinctive of Japan in art, 
i industry, in peace, and in war finds expression in 
tie exhibits nt Shepherd's Bush. To make the most 
f small space has been ever a Japanese character- 
»tic. It reappears in the Exhibition, where they 
tilise the wall space allotted to their pictures by 
hanging all the exhibits every fortnight. Another 
lotable feature of Japan is its antiquity. The 
dikado is the isist Emperor of Jajian. Some 
f the most exquisite pictures in the Exhibition 
late from the tenth century, when England was 
i» death grapple with the Danes. The tableaux at 
Ihephcrd's Hush, in which the foremost historians 
nd archaeologists of Japan have displayed the history 
if manners and customs of their country, cover a 
>eriod of 2,500 years. What is perhaps more dis- 
inctly characteristic of Japan* than anything else is 
ts cult of the garden. At Shepherd's Bush Sieve are 
wo such gems of picture painting with shrubs and 
lowers, by which the visitor is enabled to understand 
omething of the Japanese idea that every garden 
nust be a poem. The Kyoto Garden, the master¬ 
piece of the artist Enshu, was ten years in the 
naking. To create the Garden of the Floating 
Isle and the Garden of Peace at the Exhibition the 
fapanese Government shipped trees, shrubs, flowers, 
ipd in some cases even the very stones, to England 
ft^brder to enable the Western world to see some- 
hing of what a Japanese garden is. 

It is impossible here even to give an outline of the 
xhibits at Shepherd's Bush. All the museums and 


temples and palaces and shrines of Jap^n have been 
ransacked in order to enrich the Exhibition. Many of 
the rarest curios are priceless. Some of them have 
never been publicly exhibited before even in Japan. 
The export of these national treasures was only 
permitted by the Japanese Parliament on the distinct 
assurance that this is the first and last and only time 
that they shall ever be allowed to leave Japanese soil. 
Special attention has been given to the presentation 
of the more striking facts in Japanese history by 
tableaux. Model ships show the transformation of 
the Navy from the gaHey to the Dreadnought . Four 
military tableaux show four battles—the first dated 
1614, the other three all belonging to the last half 
century. 

Jajian also boldly parades' her conquests. Formosa 
with its camphor, Manchuria with its beans, and 
Korea with its gold and minerals, arc all represented 
at Shepherd’s Bush. Diagrams and pictures illustrate 
the growth of its industries, its merchant shipping, 
and its manufactures. Here we see the improvements 
made by the crossing of Devon cattle with Japanese 
stock—a kind of Japanese-Biitish alliance to which 
no one in the world can take exception. There the 
sacred mountain of Fujiyama is leproduccd in minia¬ 
ture jn raw silk cocoons, all arranged with such exact 
nicety as to reproduce every gradation in the shape 
and colour of the famous mountain. Models of all 
kinds abound, as is the fashion in exhibitions. Models 
of harbours, models of mines, models of waterworks 
arc displayed in houses approached through repro¬ 
ductions of the wonderful carved gates of Buddhist 
temples. We have much to learn from some of these 
Japanese exhibits, as, for instance, from the model of 
the industrial laboratory which the Government 
established ten years back in order to afford manu¬ 
facturers and traders a scientific analysis of the value 
of the goods they buy and the stuff they s 61 L But 
instead of dwelling any .further upon the Exhibition, 
the best thing to do is to say to the reader, “ Go and 
sec!” The Exhibition will be open till October, 
and nothing like it will be seen again for many a long 
year in the Western world. 


•niWMUl ElUMtioo 1 Shtphtrd’a Bu>h. 

tf 2 V«s Ywiitsha p£b:£L», Tokyo. Y«h.m. 




11 .—“THE TIMES” SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
The British Post Office, which is compelled to 

carry every newspaper, no matter how bulky, to any 
part of the United Kingdom for one halfpenny, must 
have lost heavily on July 19th, 1910. For on that 
day the Times published its special Japanese number. 
The ordinary number consisted of twenty-four pages; 
the Japanese extra supplement brought up the total 
number of pages to ninety-six. The weight of the 
complete issue was 3§lb. Supposing that the Times 
only issued 50,000 copies of that issue, and tent • 
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them all by post, the Post Office would have been 
compelled to distribute eighty tons of matter done up 
in 50,000 parcels to 50,000 addresses,* scattered 
all over the Kingdom, for a total payment of 
;£ioo! A few more special numl>ers of these* 
dimensions* and the Post Office will be compelled 
to cry out for a revision of the postal rates. If the 
postal rqtes for papers had been the same as the 
postal rates for magazines, the postage on each copy 
of the Japanese number of the Times would have 
been not one halfpenny, but is, ad. The Post 
Office, • instead of charging £\oo for distributing 
eighty tons of paper, would have received more than 
;£j, 90 O. 

The Supplement of course is a gigantic write-up, 
paid for at so much a page by those in whose interest 
it is issued. The practice of publishing advertise¬ 
ments in the shape of readable write-ups instead of 
mere displays of printed broadsheets is growing, and 
deserves all encouragement. But the write-up should 
always be published as a write-up, and not con¬ 
founded with other editorial matter. The editor 
should never insert anything as a write-up for whose 
contents he would not be willing to vouch, so far as 
their accuracy is concerned, but it should be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that for the allocation of the space 
it occupies he has no responsibility. That is a 
matter which is decided by the advertising manager. 

1 am not sure that the value of write-ups would not 
be increased if the price |>aid for each were printed 
at the head or at the foot of the first column. It 
would be interesting to know how m ich the Times 
received for this Japanese Supplement. Such adver¬ 
tisements are only possible when the circulation is 
moderate. Not even a Japanese exchequer could 
stand the strain of paying for as large ;; supplement 
to the Daily Mail\ 

Of the precise value ot such mammoth numbers to 
the advertiser there is much room for discussion. It 
is a splendid sensation, no doubt, and if the sensation 
is all that is wanted it is probable no greater effect 
can Ije produced for the money than by dropping a 
3£-pounder into the householder’s letter-box. But if 
the object aimed at is to distribute information and 
enlighten the public, there is much reason for doubt¬ 
ing whether the method is the most efficacious. No 
living man, woman or child on the morning of July 
19th, 1910, had sufficient leisure to read it, unless they 
were in solitary confinement in gaol. The utmost 
anyone could do was to skim with wondering eye the 
seventy illustrated pages, to dip here and there into 
the leader or into Count Okuma’s introductory paper, 
and then to lay it on one side with the intention of 
returning to it again some day. But where can the 
ordinary man who does not file his Times keep a 
eat sprawling Behemoth of a Supplement like this ? 
e will store it away somewhere; when he wants 
it he will not be able to fyid it, and when perhaps 
ten years hence he will come upon it he will regret 
that be never had time to read it, and throw it away. 
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The Supplement, apart from all consideration ol 
its value as an advertisement, is a great achievement. 
The blocks do not come out very well in the print¬ 
ing, but with that exception nothing but praise is due 
to all those concerned in the production of what is 
certainly the newspaper of the month. It is an 
encyclopaedia in miniature concerning Japan and the 
Japanese. It is a kind of Statesman’s Year Book 
devoted to Japan alone, and a Year Book illustrated 
throughout. Its statistics are up to date, and there are 
elaborate articles expounding their significance from 
very competent pens. When its contents are stripped 
of their pictures and printed in a shape that can 
stand on the shelf of a library, that book will be an 
invaluable work of reference about Japan. 

III.— 44 REPRESENTATIVE JAPAN.” 

44 Representative Japan” is in its way a more 
notable achievement of Japanese enterprise than ever 
the Exhibition or the Times Supplement. F01 
“Representative Japan” is a bold attempt by a 
Japanese firm of publishers to present in attractive 
form a volume which will do for everyone something 
that the Exhibition docs for those who arc fortunate 
enough to be within travelling distance of Shepherd’i 
Bush, it is a volume less unwieldy than the Times . Bu 
as it is almost the sire of the Graphic it is still too largt 
for the bookshelf. Notwithstanding this, “ Rcprescn 
tative Japan ” ought to be in every library in thi 
English-speaking world. 

Here we have produced by private enterprise in thi 
ancient city of Yedo an illustrated volume which 
may challenge comparison with any work of the kinc 
that has yet seen the light in the Old World or the New 
whether regard is had to the beauty of the printing 
the number and quality of the illustrations, or thi 
extraordinary variety and interest of its contents 
“Representative Japan” is printed throughout it 
Japanese and English. It begins at the end, like al 
Eastern books; but it is instinct with the hustle anc 
the bustle of the West Take, for instance, th» 
following extract from the opening editorial confront 
ing a full-page portrait of the Mikado, the 121st Em 
peror of Japan:— 

No event in days of peace and tranquillity has yet contribute 
so gTeatly towards advertising Japan ns the Anglo-Tnpanet 
Exhibition will do. Japan will arrest the attention of the whol 
world ; she will have no choice but to yield to the demand 
and must advertise herself in the most thorough and effectiv 
manner. 

In order to meet the demand we take this memorable even 
in issuing this volume as a special number of the Graphic. A 
its name implies, the publication is representative of Jupan, nc 
only in men and women treated .of in its pages, the scenes repre 
duced, the industries and manners and customs but every an- 
all things typical of the Japanese nation. We have furthe 
endeavoured to make it representative of the art of nrinting am 
book-binding in Japan in the beauty and richness of its content 
and in the elegance of its typography. 

Wc live in a busy, fast-evolving age, and the affairs of lb- 
world are continually changing, so that it Is impossible for t 
publication of this kind to cover everything up-to-date. Hut wi 
know that a picture is often more convincmg than hundreds ant 
thousands of words. Pictures are a world language, and to look 
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*t th«h is to ondersland, for the old ami young, irrespective of 
their education, sex, and nationality. The production of good 
pictures and photographs is a strong fort of this country ami the 
■ Representative Japan ” will be unsurpassed in its pictorial and 
photographic illustrations. But now that the printing and 
Wliding of the present publication is finished we find we might 
lM*e improved it regarding its contents, the selection of its 
materials, and its general inakc-up. We expect to amend these 
defects in the second edition, which we hope to bring out soon. 

.The combined modesty and assurance of the 
editor are characteristic. 

The general manager and directing spirit of the 
Yurakusha publishers, to whom wc owe this notable 
work, is now in London. He is a Japanese Christian 
who is now only thirty-six years old, but who 
remembers keenly the inconvenience—to use no 
stronger term—of belonging to a small Christian group 



Or 




Mr. Tdjiro AWko. 

n the midst of a school or college predominantly 
ton-Christian. It was a trying ordeal, but it bore 
;ood fruit. It put the Christian lads on their mettle, 
nd made them cherish the faith for which they had 
aade such sacrifices, and imbued them with a dctcr- 
aination to be worthy of the creed they professed. 

Mr. Teijiro Abiko graduated at a college attached 
0 the University of Japan. He never studied 
broad, either in America or in England. On leaving 
Oilege he joined the editorial staff of one of the 
jading dailies in Tokyo, and after three years he left 
tQ*found, with the aidpf some moneyed partners, 
ic publishing house of the Yurakusha publishers, 
hich, although one of the youngest, is one of the 
rcatest publishing houses in japan. 

The tyfakusba is near the centic of Tokyo, and 
inside th* stone walls which are the remains of the 

^ Caatlp nf VmIa Tnlvn i« nn» in«» ri*»va' 


distant from London. Fourteen days by rail and 
two days by sea land the traveller from Shepherd’s 
Bush at 4 he capital of Japan. From the Yurakusha 
Press there are issued— 

(x) 'Hie Tokyo Puck , a comic weekly illustrated in 
colours, founded on the lines of the Pyck of New 
York. It is published at 13 sen a copy. It is 
partially printed in English, and has a circulation of 
50,000. 

(2) The Graphic is modelled upon the London 
Graphic. It is published every fortnight. The title 
of the pictures is given both in English .and in 
Japanese. Inhere is comparatively little letterpress. 
Seven-eighths of its twenty-four pages arc devoted to 
pictures. 

(3) The Theatre Graphic is a monthly which, as 
its name implies, is specially devoted to the Japanese 
stage. 

(4) The Friend % a coloured picture-book for 
children. 

Besides these periodicals the Yurakusha make a 
speciality of producing English translations of 
Japanese books and also of Japanese translations 
of English and American books. • 

Mr. Teijiro Abiko, who is from of old, like many 
other Japanese, a constant reader of the Review ok 
Reviews, was led by our review of Rev. Sheldon’s 
“In His Steps,” to translate it into Japanese. 
Another notable European book they have produced 
in Japanese is Swedenborg’s “Heaven and Hell.” 
Among the Japanese books of which they have pub¬ 
lished English translations are “ Imperial Songs,” 
composed by the Mikado and his family; 41 Spirit of 
J a I»n,” a collection of poems about Japanese men 
and things; “ England through Japanese Eyes,’' by 
K. Sigimura of the Asahi ; “ Ktbun Damn: From 
Shark Boy to Merchant Prince"; “The Confessions 
of a Husband,” a Socialistic novel of present day 
Jaianese life; and “ The Gold Demon, a Story of 
a College Student.” 

“ Representative Japan " is their most ambitious 
publication so far. But it is to be cast i?Vo the 
shade by its successor, “The World of To-day.” 

“ This book is to be published after the style of the 
* Representative Japan/ containing in it representa¬ 
tive men and things of the great Powers, and it will 
introduce to the Oriental public the commerce and 
industries of each country, especially of those having 
important bearing on the markets in Japan, China 
and Korea. It will be explained in Japanese, Chinese 

and English.” 

It is evident that although Tokyo may be sixteen 
days from lxjndon, Yurakusha publishers are not 
one day behind the most spirited publishers of 
America or Europe. 

'I*he advertisements of 44 Representative Japan ” are 
as interesting as any other matter, pictorial or other¬ 
wise. On the first inside cover page Mr. Kitamura 

informs us that he is rapidly completing the construc¬ 
tion of tk* — It A .| N H 
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From " Representative J«pan."| 1 

Growth of the Japanese Nary from 1900 (248,000 tons) to 1909 (about 500,000 tons). 


It is a huge modern hotel, planted on the highest and 
•healthiest point of the capital. This, the largest 
and finest hotel ever built in the Orient, was 
opened in June complete in every detail, including 
" Louis XVI. Hall”! Fronting this advertisement 
is a full-page announcement of the Jiji Shimpo, “ the 
recognised greatest and most influential newspaper in 
Japan.” Founded by the great intellectual light and 
leading revolutioniser of thought of New Japan, Mr. 
Yukiehi, it is now twenty-nine years old, and possesses 
the proud distinction of having never once deviated 
from its original policy and principle of M upright 
and absolute independence.” But there are others. 
The Ilochi Shimbun boasts a circulation of 420,000 
copies, it is the oldest daily in Japan, its motto 
is “ For the people,” and it pledges itscli u never to 
stop in its efforts to keep pace with the progress of 
the times.” The Mainichi Dempo is only three years 
old, 1 )ut it has two correspondents at th<* Ja|>ancse 
Exhibition, and prides itself upon the richness and 
reliability of its news. The Osaka Mainichi Shimbun 
claims the largest circulation* in Japan. It has always 
more than a hundred members on its staff, and 
within the last five years two of its editorial staff have 
become Ministers of State. Its claims to have the 


largest circulation are contested by the Kokumin 
Shimbun , whose editor is the distinguished Mr. Toku- 
tomi—for Japan is like other countries in this 
respect 

Turning to other advertisements, we find the 
Methodist Publishing House proclaims its readiness to 
supply any book on the market at prices always reason¬ 
able. In a full-page advertisement of beer, a Japanese 
beauty stands behind a beer-bottle counter, and beneath 
the legend reads: “Tourists to Japan who do not 
taste Japanese genuine Beer are not worth coming.” 
Dai Nippon Brewery ComjKiny produces among other 
varieties of beer “ Miinchencr ” made in Tokyo. Over 
the leaf an advertisement informs us that “ forty years 
ago cows were not kept for getting their milk except for 
their calves." Dairying began only twenty years 
ago. Now 7,000 cows are kept for dairying purposes 
in Tokyo alone, most of them imported from 
Europe and America. Bank advertisements are 
numerous. One of the most imposing sets forth the 
advantages offered by the Bank of Korea, now in 
course of construction. The Fujita Company adver¬ 
tise an annual output of 8,000 tons of electrolytic 
copper in ingots and cathodes, 'llien come the Life 
and Fire Insurance Companies—always good friends 
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Japanese Army Expenditure from 1900 to X908. 

(The official figure* are incomolete for 1000 .1 
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Japanese Shipping from zpoo to 1909 (ranging from 88a,000 tons to x ,641,000 tons). 
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rf advertising agents and newspapers. After these 
:ome the industrial concerns, chief of which is the 
Fuji Gas Cotton Spinning Comjxany, which has seven 
r actorics and 12,800 employes, among whom it shares 
profits to the extent of five per cent, of the sum 
ivailable for dividend. A dry goods store advertises 
that it “always sticks to one price,” and issues a 
monthly magazine to advertise its merchandise. 

In the midst of advertisements of iron works, stock 
Bxchanges and the like, wc stumble upon the adver¬ 
tisement of the Manchurian Daily Acres, the only 
four-page English newspaper in Manchuria. It is 
published at Dairen at two sen per copy, and stands for 
he principle of the “ Open Door and Equal Oppor- 
unitics.” The following extract from an advertise¬ 
ment of a cotton-spinning company is interesting and 
iuggestive :— 

In the grxxl treatment of workmen, the Kanegafuchi Spinning 
?o. occupies the first position in factories in Japan. 

With a view to ctlucate workmen a technical school is 
*tnblishcd for n>en and a girls* school for women. There is a 
cindergarten for the protection of the workmen’s children. 
Papers and magazine* are published for amusement as well as 
nstruction of the employes. For the cultivation of character 
eclurcs are occasionally given by noted scholars. 

F01 the relief of the sick, wounded, or the families of the 
lead, the mutual relief system is adopted. A hospital is in the 
impounds, and if necessary the patients arc sent to sea-bathing, 
>r hot springs, etc. Occasionally athletic meetings are held. 


The only coloured advertisement is a picture of a 
Japanese beauty offering “ the celebrated Japanese 
sauce, Higeta Shoyu.” 

So much for the advertisements, which give a more 
vivid and varied picture of new Japan than can be 
gained by the perusal of many guide-books. 

“ Representative Japan ” abounds in portraits, 
mostly taken by the Graphics own photographer. 
From the Mikado downwards everybody who is any¬ 
body has been photographed for this album of Japanese 
notables. As usual, excepting in the Royal and 
Imperial circles, where alone women stand equal in 
number to their men folks, there arc very few portraits 
of women among the celebrities of Japan. Whether 
this is because there are few female celebrities, or 
whether it is because they object to be photographed, 
I do not know. 

The Mikado and the Empress each contribute a 
poem, which is copied out by the chief Court poet. 
Here is the translation of the Mikado’s verse 

The thing we want 

Is hearts that rises above life's worries like 
The sun at morn rising above the clouds, 

Splendid and strong. 

The Empress’s verse perhaps suffers a little in the 
translation:— 

Should we fear , 

To slip or fail, we lake the greater heed 
And e'en the smallest deed do warily. 
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Foreign Tourists In Japan from 2899 to Z908 (22,446 in 2906. Last year incomplete). 


There arc nearly a dozen pages given up to the 
portraits of the Princes and Princesses of Japan. 
There seems no fear of race suicide in the Imperial 
circles in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Nearly twenty pages arc devoted to portraits of 
Ministers of State, Ambassadors, 1 Jeputies, and other 
distinguished persons. What strikes- me most in 
passing along this portrait gallery of hundreds of 
Japanese notables is that if they were not labelled 
Japanese at least half would he mistaken for 
Europeans. There are all types—English, American, 
Russian, French, German, Dutch—hut not 50 per 
cent, have any distinctively Japanese features. If 
these portraits were cut out so that nothing was left 
to distinguish their origin, and they were mixed up 
at random with an equal number of portraits of 
notable Russians, British, Germans, etc., it would 
baffle anyone to place more than half of them as 
Oriental. After the portraits come the views of 
scenes in Jajian—landscapes, temples, cities, and I 
know not what! Half-a-dozen |xigcs arc printed in 
colour, notably six scenes of Mount Fuji, {Hinted by 
Hokusai. The rest of the illustrations are printed 
in blue or brown ink, with very pleasing effect. 

There are reproductions of some of the fabliaux 
in the British-Japan Exhibition and pictures of many 
of the* notable exhibits. As a memorial of the 
Exhibition alone it is well worth preserving. 

Fifty thousand copies of “ Representative Japan” 
were sold in Japan. Only 1,000 copies were sent to 
England, where they can be obtained at the 
Times Book Club and of Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd.. London, at 5s. 
per copy. 

I heartily Congratulate Mr. Teijiro Abiko upon 
his enterprise. Such men as he are invaluable 
pioneers of the international world state of the future. 
“ Representative Japan ” helps to make us under¬ 
stand Japan. The “World of To-day” will no 
doubt help Japan and China to understand the West 
and its people. Mr. Abiko could hardly be employed 
in more useful work. 

The Japanese are well known for the chirm and 
artistic effect of their picture postcards; and the 


good use of the picture postcard for advertisir 
purposes at Shepherd’s Bush. From the Formo 
Oolong Tea Company we have received several vc 
effective series, notably one of alxmt sixty disig 
representing the historical episode of the “ Forty-sevi 
Ronin,” upon which a popular romance, entitled “ Tl 
Chiustingura,” or the Loyal League, was founded. 
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LAND AND LABOUR IN BELGIUM. 

4- This is a great book. It deserves far fuller notice 
.than space permits. It is a landmark in the advance 
of that real descriptive sociology of which Mr. Charles 
Booth's work on lx>ndon is the classic original. It 
is not an endeavour to drajje the nakedness of abstract 
theory with a few rags of savage anecdotes. It is a 
ktudy of the concrete facts of social life, with con¬ 
clusions that the facts themselves dictate. In this 
kind of work Mr. Seebohm Rowntree attained distinc¬ 
tion at a bound in his Study of Poverty in Y >rk. In 
the book before us he applies to a kingdom the 
methods he found so fruitful in the investigation of a 
city. The author necessarily extends his range. In 
1900, in a few weeks, with almost lightning rapidity 
he concluded his survey of the population of 75,812 
which dwelt in the city of York. The book liefore 
us is the result of four years' study of the 6,693,548 
inhabitants of Belgium. Following up this expansion 
of theme, Mr. Rowntrce’s next subject should be 
nothing less than an Empire 1 

The book is crammed full of information. Anyone 
who has mastered it should know his Belgium. Mr. 
Rowntree has not merely availed himself of facts 
already ascertained and classified by the Belgian 
Government; he has had to institute many lines of 
statistical and other inquiry, for which the Belgian 
authorities ought to be truly grateful. But the work 
is far from being a mere compost of statistics. It is 
alive from first to last with a genuine human interest. 
Side by side with great generalisations we have 
delightful pictures of the interior of the Belgian 
worker’s home. 

One is made to feel one knows the infertile soil, 
the rich mineral deposits, the dense i>opulation, 
the much-divided land. One in every ten Belgians 
owns a plot of land. Forty per cent of the soil 
is occupied by holdings not exceeding one hundred 
acres—a sub-division rooted in the past but 
fostered by Napoleonic legislation. The average 
farm is fourteen and a half acres, as comjxircd 
with sixty-three acres in Great Britain. Sixty-five 
per cent of the agricultural population are farmers, 
35 per cent, labourers, against 30 per cent, farmers 
and 70 per cent, labourers in Great Britain. The 
soil, though ppor, yields more per acre than any 
other country in Europe, a result due to farming 
aptitude, intensive cultivation, agricultural education, 
and chemical manures. Agricultural land fetches 
price and rent about twice as high as in England. 
Eighteen per cent, of Belgian territory is covered with 
woods, four times the British projiortion. The 
Belgian is the most complete system of main and 
light railways and canals in the world, light railways 
not being expected to yield profit, and canals being 
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regarded as public roads. House-rents are not much 
more than half those in Great Britain, building costs 
being low and the State helping the working man to 
own his home. Wages are very low; building and 
engineering workmen receiving about one-half of the 
British wage. Education is not compulsory, and is 
very backward. Twenty per cent.-over twelve years 
of age can neither read nor write. Belgians consume 
more alcohol per head than any other people except¬ 
ing the French. There is one establishment registered 
for the on-sale of liquor for every thirty-five of the 
population ! More than one-sixth of the income of 
the working classes is estimated to be spent on drink. 
Poor relief is badly organised. Taxes are not heavy, 
but are so placed as to check enterprise. “ There is 
probably less unemployment in Belgium than in 
Britain." This is a sample of the “ pemmican ” of 
fact stowed in this book. 

Mr. Rowntree is not merely the social investigator: 
he is the social physician, and by comparing Britain 
and Belgium lie derives conclusions which he tenders 
as valuable advice to each country. To raise the 
low estate of the Belgian workman, he advises 
factory legislation, Trade Unions, education, tem¬ 
perance, and the reform of the Poor Laws. He 
advises Britain to establish a great number of small¬ 
holders upon the soil, by making it easy to obtain 
land in small plots, by cheap and rapid means of 
transit, by co-operation and agricultural education. 
He also notes that the large forests of Belgium, by 
providing much work, chielly of an unskilled kind, 
during the winter months, materially help to regulate 
the labour market and prevent unemployment. Both 
for town and country dwellers, the example of 
Belgium shows the advantage of cheap railway 
travel, by making labour more mobile in quest of 
employment, by enabling the workman to live in the 
country and so preventing congestion in the cities, 
and giving him a plot of land around his country 
home on which he can work when unemployed 
elsewhere. 

Both for Britain and for Belgium the great moral 
of the book is the need of appropriating for the 
benefit of the community the increment in land 
values which at present finds its way into the pockets 
of the landlords. The ultimate effect of State action 
in developing means of transport, in providing 
agricultural education and advice, and in granting 
building loans, is only to enrich the landlord. And 
the life of the Belgian peasant continues to be one 
ceaseless round of long and unremitting toil, with the 
scantiest margin of wealth or leisure. 

This is a moral which current politics has made 
fairly familiar to the British mind. Less familiar, 
and therefore more likely to claim the attention of 
the reader, is the example afforded by the ingenious 
system of combining national, municipal, and private 
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enterprise in the development of light railways, and 
the special pains taken to acquaint the farmers with 
the most practicable results and appliances of 
scientific agriculture. Not merely are lectures and 
classes provided, conducted by expert teachers, 
but all over the country there are stationed farming 
experts, or agronomes, one of whose functions it is 
to visit the farmers and receive visits from them, 
in order to give them just that counsel which their 
capacities and the capacities of their land most 
require. This idea of neighbourly expert advisers 
seems to be altogether excellent 

In any schemes for the development of our national 
estate the Government would do well to secure the 
services of highly trained social engineers and inves¬ 
tigators of the type of Mr. Seebolim Rowntrce. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF PRINCESSES. 

It has been remarked lately that not fiction but 
autobiographies are the fashion of the day, and this 
is not surprising when autobiographies contain matter 
for several novels as does that of H'elbie, Princess 
Racowitsa (Constable, i as. 6d.). Fraulein Donniges, 
the youthful playmate of Jx>uis of Bavaria, is perhaps 
better known as the cause of the death of the Socialist 
Lassalle, and afterwards as marrying the youth with 
whom he fought the fatal duel. Much of her book 
is devoted to explaining how little to blame she was 
in the matter. Of the society in which she lived she 
says, “ It was a cosmopolitan society brought together 
for a short time. No one had any feeling of moral 
responsibility towards anybody,” and such must have 
indeed been the case when a young girl l : ke Helfcne 
could at the age of fifteen give a rendezvous to a 
lover and take no shame in it. Moreover it does 
not ^ccni in the least to have affected her relations 
with the many notabilities with whom ah- came in 
contact. There is no index to the book, but as we 
read we find here a little anecdote about Queen 
Nathalie or Meyerbeer, there one about Madame 
Blavatsky or Verestchagin, Lizsl or Count Cavour. 
Felix Moscheles remembers that she was a minx at 
the age of ten, but he also remembers to this day her 
magnificent golden red hair. Married to Serge von 
Schwcitsch in 1877, the couple wished many years 
later to return to Russia, and a ludicrous story is told 
of the solemnities necessary before they could be 
regarded in Russia as legally one. The book is 
printed on paper charming to handle, with type most 
pleasant to read. 

Of a different style is the Autobiography of Princess 
Caroline Murat: My Memoirs (Eveleigh Nash. 15s.). 
Whilst Princess Racowitza tells of other people as 
they centre around hcr t Princess Caroline tells us 
about them because we are sure to want to know 
them. Both ladies lived during the latter half of the 
last century, but in very few instances did they meet 
the same people. Both married commoners for their 
second husbands; but Princess Caroline docs not seem 
to have had a very happy married life, and though 


obliged to live in England she never became recon 
cilcd to her exile. Her story has been left (by he: 
editor, Mr. Leighton) just as she penned it—discur¬ 
sive, and often disconnected. The part most in 
teresting to English j>eople would have been tha 
concerned with the Empress Eugduic and the Princ« 
Imperial, whom she pitied as a boy, and more still a! 
a young man; but she never can sj>eak of the Empress 
without a bitter word, and that which she tells ol 
Eugenie and her son has long ago been pronounced 
untrue. 


41 MAI> MAJESTIES.” 

Mad Majesties , by Angelo S. Rappoport (Greening 
and Co. 16s. net), is written to show that the here 
ditary principle with regard to monarchs is contrary 
to wisdom, and an absurdity in modem times. The 
author desires to prove his idea by giving the histories 
of certain mad monarchs, beginning with Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and Saul, though how Saul’s madness affects 
the question of hereditary kingship docs not appear. 
The chief examples are Juana and Don Carlos ol 
Spain, Christian VII. of Denmark, Eric XIV. ol 
Sweden, and Ivan the Terrible. But though the 
writer states that “ the degeneracy of a race can only 
be the result of heredity,” his stories go to prove thal 
cruel upbringing and bad environment have some¬ 
thing to say with regard to the neurosis of his 
examples. It is probably a press error that oui 
Henry VII. is represented as the brother-in-law ol 
Joanna. 

TIIE WRITER OP 44 LITTLE WOMEN” AND 44 JO’S HOYS .’ 1 

In Ixtuisa May A/cott , by Belle Moses (Sampson 
Low. 6s.), we have a wholly delightful biography. 
To those who know Louisa'Alcolt through “Little 
Women ” and 44 Jo’s lioys,” it will come as something 
of a surprise that, though she was twenty-two when 
she published her first book, it was not until thirteen 
years later that 44 Little Women ” apjieared, and 44 Jo’a 
Boys ” was practically her last work. 'There is no 
wonder that her characters were so alive; Marmee 
and Beth, Meg and John, were coloured pictures, not 
imaginary people, and in this book we find them all 
in their own homes. Jo is Miss Alcott herself. Her 
father was a philosopher, the friend of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Barker, but a very unpractical man. 
Even his loving daughter was driven to define a 
philosopher as 41 a being up in a balloon, with all his 
family hanging on to the ropes and trying to pull him 
to earth again.” His family in the early days had to 
live on unleavened bread, vegetables, water and fruit. 
Even milk was taboo, and so was sugar. The plain 
living was accompanied by high thinking and love, 
and compassionate friends used to smuggle in sweeter 
fare in a bandbox. The book is without a dry line. 

A GREAT MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 

The fifth and last volume of the new 44 Grove ” has 
at length made its appearance, and the editor is to 



ae congratulated on the completion of his labours. 
Phe new edition, however, is by no means faultless. 
The greatest blot in the work, perhaps, is the editor's 
own extraordinary article on Richard Strauss in the 

E ious volume. In the present volume, under the 
ing “Variations,” it is also significant that among 
modern achievements in this form Strauss’s “ Don 
Quixote” is not referred to. As in the old edition, 
exception may well be taken to the amount of space 
accorded to some of the articles, while the long list 
of names added in the Appendix still leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. There are no articles on Mr. 
Thomas Iieecham and Mr. Cecil Sharp, for instance, 
though in the Appendix the names of Mr. Frederick 
Delius and about thirty other contemporary British 
musicians omitted from the body of the work have 
low been inserted. Turning to the more interesting 
rf the biographies, we note that Wagner has thirty-two 
pages, while Weber has forty, and Tschaikowsky only 
sixteen, and Verdi fourteen. Mr. Herbert Thompson 
las brought up to date Mr. Edward Dannreuther’s 
irticle on Wagner, Mrs. Rosa Ncwmarch lias 
:ontributed a new article on 'Tschaikowsky, and 
Mr. L. W. Haward one on Hugo Wolf. In the 
ong article on the Violin, the writer docs not men- 
ion Miss Kathleen Schlesinger’s researches concern- 
ng the origin of the instrument, nor in the bibliography 
>f the subject is her book on the precursors of the 
dolin cited. But notwithstanding these and other 
jlemishes, the Dictionary remains an indispensable 
>ook of reference to all students of music. (Mac- 
nillan. Pp. 672. 21s. net.) 

NEW FICTION. 

Even our modern days show that women can still 
uffer patiently pain and shame in a good cause. 
Rhoda of the Underground , by Florence Finch Kelly 
Gay and Hancock. 6s.), however, tells us how 
hey showed those same qualities during the American 
lave troubles. Rhoda Ware, the daughter of an 
Vbolitionist doctor, becomes one of that chain of 
ympathisers who conveyed the runaway slaves from 
ilace to place on their journey to Canada, the land 
>f the free. It is a vivid and stirring picture of those 
.•xciting times.. 

The vitality of Martin Eden , by Jack London 
|Heincmann. 6s.), is tremendous, and the result 
vith which it closes inevitable, given such characters 
ts are here'described. Eden was a man of intense 
mental and physical force, with an abnormal power 
)f observation. We meet him first at the age of twenty, 
1 common Bailor, with an undeveloped mind, just 
ntroduced to a giri of the upper classes, slight, 
sthereal and sympathetic, but of the ordinary con¬ 
servative and unimaginative type. Eden idealises her 
tod strives to rise tojicr level. Ruth, awakened 
o the charm of his personality, consents to 
narry him, and then, because he does not at once 
ichieve literary success, jilts him, at a time when 
CtuaJ^plivatioo has sapped his powers. Esperantist* 


will be interested by the following:—“ If you want 
general culture, it doesn’t matter what you study. 
Learn French or German, or put them both out and 
study Esperanto; you will get the culture tone all 
the same." 

Marquis Splendid , by Annie O. Tibbits (Digby,. 
I.ong and Co. 6s.), is a melodrama of the old school, 
with a foolish young marquis, a vague attempt to find 
a good woman, his marriage to one, and the dastardly 
action of a supposed friend which almost, but not 
quite, spells ruin. The young marquis is modelled 
upon the life of a notorious member of the peerage. . 

THREE EXCITING STORIES. 

Ike House of the Whispering Pines , by Anna 
Katherine Green (Eveleigh Nash. 2s. net), is a 
detective story, built up with great skill. Though the 
reason for the crime is not at all obvious, the 
characters are human and real. The Peer and the 
Woman , by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Ward Lock. 6s.), 
is & story in which a famous nobleman and an obscure 
woman are murdered on the same night, the police 
failing in both cases to find the murderer. Lord and 
Lady Alceston have been a devoted couple, and when 
their son discovers that his father’s life has held a 
possibly dishonourable secret, he lives through years 
in a single night All is cleared up in the end, but 
the reader is left to imagine how the hero is going 
to introduce to his mother the girl who is to be his 
wife, she being the daughter of the man who killed his 
father. In The Spider , by Fergus Hume (Ward Lock. 
6s ), we have, as one might expect, an original plot, 
for in this Mr. Hume never disappoints us. In the 
Spider we meet an original blackmailer and a faked 
soothsayer. There are two love stories as well as the 
murder. 

OTHER READABLE STORIES. 

Hew She Played the Game % by I-ady Napier of 
Magdala (Murray. 6s.), tells how a young and well¬ 
born girl suffered as companion to a parvenue, was 
persecuted by a libertine, and rescued by an old friend 
of her father. Sir Georgds Objection— by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford (Nelson. 2s.)—to his son’s marriage was 
founded upon some slight dabbling with the science 
of heredity, and removed when he learnt that her 
father's sin was momentary, the result of a generous 
disposition, and that the real facts had been concealed 
because his wife had promised never to tell their 
daughter of her father’s disgrace. The Continuous 
Honeymoon, by Gumcr Gillman (Greening. 6s.), 
gives^tbe wooing and marriage of three couples, and 
might be read with advantage by all young people 
who are about to marry. The Supreme Power, by 
Mabel Katherine Phillips (Long. 6s.), is a story 
describing how faith in Christ helps the world’* 
stragglers and lovers to fight on and endure. 
There are a good many charming people in the 
story, but there are also a good many platitudes, 
and some of the impossibilities are so obvious that 
the publisher’s reader might have pointed them out. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY. 

® Rhythmic Psalter. F. H. Wales .;Prowdei net 3/6 

Growth of the GosDelS. W. M. Flinders Petrie (Murray) net s/6 
Greek Saints end Their Festivals. Mary Hamilton ...... — 

The Forging of Passion Into Power. Mary 5/0 

The Solenee of Happiness. H. S. Williams . (ffarpJ) S 5/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

Dominion and Power, c. B. Patterson..(Kunk and Wag nails) 5/0 

Sea-Power, etc. Adm. Sir Cyprian bridge ..(Smith, KJdcr) net 5/0 

Church ana State. Rev. F. P. Bnice ....(Untniy iVess) net 3/6 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries. Y. A. Hibben - 

(Pitman) net j/o 

Conditions of Progress In Democratic Government, C. F.. 


Conditions of Progress In Democratic Government. C. F.. 

Hughe* .....• ••.."•(Krovtic) UCt 6/0 

News Uttarig 1716 - 16 . A. F. Straart --(Chambers) 

Intimate Letters of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by 

f)uko uf Argyll, a vok..(Stanley Paul) net ad/o 

SIP John MoNolU and Elizabeth Wilson. Uy TJ.dr Grand- 

daughter . .....—..(Murray) net ij/o 


daughter ......—....(Murray) net ij/o 

Home Rule Speeches of John Redmond. R. barry O'briea... 

(Unwio) mi y/fl 

Irish Conspiracies. F. Moir llu»«y.......(Ev»rrtl) 

Mad Majesties. I>r. A. S. Rappoport .. (Greening) net 16/0 

Tho Romanoe of London. Cordon Home • ......I I Lark) net s/6 

The Thames. G. K. Miiu.n . .(BUckie) net a/o 

Windsor Castle. K. Thomas.(Blaikic) oet ./o 

Winchester. Wilfrid Rail and Rev. T. Varley .......(Hbck) net 7/6 

The South Devon and Dorset Coast. Sidney Huith ....- 

(Unwin) net 6/o 

The Avon and Shakespeare's Country. A. G. biadiey . 

. (Methuen) net «o/6 

Shakespoareland. W. Jmuld. ^Hlackir) net a/o 

Fountains Abbey. Rev. A. W. Osfotd ..(Krowdc) net 3/6 

Down Channel in the VhHttr. K. K. Uwitennn. 

(Sidgwick and Jockum* net 10/6 

The Matchless Maid. 11. Vaughan . (Alknl net 3/6 

My Memoirs. Prlncrsi Caroline Mural. .....-.(Naab) net 15/0 

Memoirs of the Duohesse de Dlno. Piincesar Radnwill. 

Second Scries .- .Jilt iiwmami) net 16/0 

Up HU 1 and Down Dale In Ancient Etruria, r. Seymour...... 

(Hnwm)nri 10/6 

Quiet Days In Spain. C. b. Huffman .... ~(M array) i«t 8/0 


S ulet Days In Spain. C. b. Huffman .....Marray) iwt B/o 

U PotOr-SPUrR. K. de Haenen and li. DnUon..black) net 7/6 

Tne Shlp-DweTlers. A. Uietlow Paine.(Harper) net 6/u 

The Native SUtea of India. Sir w. Lea Warner............ 

(Macmillan) net 10/0 

A Turning Point In the Indian Mutiny. T. G. Sinking ... 

iNuitJ net 7/6 

Bombay In the Making. P. B. M. Malabo! ...(Un-in) net *»/6 

The Story of Old Japan. J. H. Lw.»;f.Md ..kapman) 6/0 

a Queer Things about Egypt. DougU* hkakn .... : .. r ll»ura)nct »i/« 
SpeeohesofW.J. Bryan. . voK .......Funk and w.g,mi s net S/6 

Friend the Indian, j. McLaughlin.-.(Constable net 10/6 

Mississippi River. J. Chamber* .,l»utnam) net 15/0 

Australia. Min F>wtcr Fraser .. (Ca»*rU; 6/0 


In Spain. C. b. Huffman —. 


& Friend the Indian. I. McLaughlin.(Constable, net 10/6 

Mississippi River. J. Chambers .. ( l*utnam) i«t 15/0 

K alla. John Foster Fraser ....... ( Cmr U) 6/0 

Napoleon (Australia). Ernes* Scott....(Methuen) net 10/6 

The Tribe and Intertribal Relations In Australia, G. C. 

Wintrier.(Murray) oet 3/6 


(Ca»*rU) 


AustralLa). Finest Scott.(Methuen) net 10/6 


Wintrier.(Murray) oet 3/6 

Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. J. Mathew ...... 

(Unwm) net 5/0 

* SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 


The Nation as a Business Firm. w. H. Mallock...(Black) net 3/6 

Steamships. E.;K. Chattertoo.-.-. 

Steamships. R. A. Fletcher.- ((Sidgwick and Jackson) act 16/0 

Electric Trains. H. M. Hobart.—-.............(Harpef) net «/o 

Social Democracy. R. Heath. . (l-arden Cuy Pres.) net a/6 

Twentieth Century Socialism. K. Kelly-- (Longawn) net 7/6 

Thirty-five Years In the Divorce Courts. U. K Fenn 

. (I^ume) net 10/6 

Home Lift In England- Biahop Paget.- (Longman) net a/o 


Home Lift In England. Biahop Paget.- (Longman) net a/o 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT. 

William MaeGllllvray. J. A. Thomson.—•• (Murray) net 10/6 

Evolution and Function ;of Living Purposive Matter. 

N. C. Macnaraara .-.—.(Kxgan Paul 3/o 

Hygiene and Morality. L. L. Dock---.(Putnam) 5/0 

Hvnnotlsm and Suggestion. R. Hollander. -(Pitman) net 6/0 


Hypnotism and Suggestion. R. Hollander. ..Pina 

Famous Fanatics (Total Abstainers). Guy Haykr 

(Kunk and Wi 

Lift and Sport on the Lower SL Lawrence. N. a.c 

(Lain 

Greek A thistle Sports and Festivals. £ N- G 


Mbs) a/6 
) net *a/6 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 

The Best Books. PartL W. Swan Sonuenscb rio ^ 

The Statesman’s Year-book. 1910. J. Scott Kdo«^ 

MB J A..eam Meet. IRIA fVlilalJ -«* el* 


ART, MUSIC. 

Promenades of an Impressionist. J. Huneker.— .(laurla) net 6/0 
Turner s Sketches ana Drawings. A. j. Fiuberg (Methuen) net ia/6 

J. F. Millet. Julia Cartwright.-.. iSonneuschein) 5/0 

Grove's Dictionary of Music Edited hy j. A. Fuller Maitland. 

VoL V...—.......... (Macmillan) net ai/o 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. ESSAYS. 

English Literature and Religion. K. M. Chapman. 

(Constable) net 

Swinburne and Other Essays, w. G. buckle Murdoch. 

(St. Jnnuu Press, Edinburgh) net 

Walter Headlam. Cecil llndUm.(Duckworth) net 

Louisa May Alcoit. b. Mo*n ..-.(Low) net 

Mark Twain's Speeches, w. II. Howells .. (Harper) net 

The Parson's Pleasance. P. H. Dltchfield...(Mills and b«>oo) net 


Mark Twain's Speeches, w. li. Howells—.(Harper)net 7/6 

The Parson's Pleasance. P. H. Dlt«hfield..(Mills and boon) net 10/6 
Leaves from a Garden. Author uf •• Leave* from a life 
_ .... . (Norfs) iwt 10/6 


What's Wrong with the World? G. K. Chcwerioo'-!^!..?!!! 

(Cassell) net 6/0 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

Thoughts at Eventide. (P<*tu«.) C. F. Pat*on«...(Mcihuen) net 5/0 

Poems. A. H. Mile* .-.(Suoley I'uul) net j/6 

Hyllua. (Drama.) R. C Dunning .-..(Lane) net 3/0 

The Shadow Gardens, etc. (Drama*.) M. Cawctn . 

(Putnam) net fl/o 

NOVELS. 


Adatna, A. H. Galahad Jones .^I.nw) 6/0 

Adams, Jane. The Test . (latng) 6/0 

Ramca-Gruody! M. Two Mon and Gwenda. (Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Buoe. David W. The Brass Bounder.-. (Duckworth) 6/0 

Burgin. fl. B. Diana of D roams. (Hutchinson) 6/0 

Chftxd. Mra. W. K. Sir George's Objection . iN«I*od) net a/o 

Cobb.Thomas. Margaret Rutland. (Mill, and B<«n) 6/0 

Cruabie, Msry. Kinsmen's Clay. (Methuen) 6/o 

Cullen, W. K. The Unwedded Bride... (Long) 6/0 

1 lunacy, H. Roman Candles. (Drum) 6/0 

Dart, E. Rebecca Drew. (Mills and boon) 6/0 

Dufl Kvfc, Ethel. The Relentless Gods. (Long) 6/0 

Everett-Green, E. The Wife of Arthur Lorraine. (White) «/.» 

Fi*her, K. W. A. On Desperate Seas. (Everett) 6/0 

Foote, Mary H. The Royal Americans. (ConMahlt) 6/0 

Gillman, G. The Continuous Honeymoon . (Greening) 6/0 

Cimingham. J. For Prince or Pope. (Greening) 6/0 

Graham, Winifred. Tho Enemy ot Woman ..(Mill* and Boon) 

Gram-Duff, lily. Vocation .. Murray) 6/0 

Green, Anna K. The House of the Whlsporlng Pines (N«uh) s/o 
Greenwood, A. G. Under the Knife.«Kvwrett) 6/0 


s. (Long) 6/0 

r Lorraine. (White) 6/0 

.(Everett) 6/0 

S.(Constable) 6/o 

•oon . (Greening) 6/0 


McGlusky the Reformer 


Halo, A. G. McGlusky the Roformer.(Unwin 

lluldaa, Robert. The Venturesome Virgin.-(Dighy, i^ng 

Hamilton. A. A Fool’s Errand .(Greening 

Herrick, Robert. A Lift for a Life .(Macmillan 

Hocking. J. The Prince or this World.(Ward, 1.nck 

Hume, Fergus. The Peacock of Jewels .(Ihjtby, lu.ng 

London. Jack. Martin Eden .-.^Hrincmann, 

Lynch. L. I. A Seeled Verdict ..-..(Long 

McCall. S. The Dragon Painter.vStanley Paul 

Macdonald. R. The Red Herring.(Everett 

Meade, L. T. Nlcah Faraday. Advonturer .(Ward, Uck; 


..(Macmillan) 

.(Ward, 1x»ck) 

“■fiwaisS 

.vStanlcy Paul) 

.(Everett) 

.(Word. Uck) 


Meadows, Alice M. An Innocent Sinner .(Digby. Long) 

Micbelsun, M. The Awakening Of Zojas .(Holder 

Montgoroerr. L. M. Kllmeny of the Orchard .(Pitman 

Morm, K. 6'Connor. Flnola......(Ixmg 

Napier,Lady,of Magd-.ia. HowShe Played the Game-.( Murray 

Nesbit. E. Fear —.-.(Stanley Paul 

Nicklin. Constance. Tho Hour and the Woman. (Methuen 

Oppenheim. E. P. The Peer and the Woman .(Ward. Lock 

Kawlence, G. The Romantic Road ..-. .Unwio 

Reyoold*, Mrs. Fred. The Idyll of an Idler .-....^Everett 

Rideout. II. M. The Twisted Foot -.-.-.(Constable 

Rowlands, F. A. A Dangerous Woman .>Ward, Lock 

Sherwood, E. A Candidate for Danger •«*•••. •••••••« ••••••(Melrose) 

Sidgwick, E. Promise .(Sidgwick and Jackson 

Smith, Isabel. Adventures of a Runaway Bride. (Ouseley 

Thomas, R. The Little Gods ..(Stanley Paul 

White. Percy. The Lost H&lo .—...•.(Methuen 

White, W. Holt. Helen of All Time .-. (Unwin 

Wigram, K. The Affair of the Envelope.-. (Methuen) 

Willcocks. M. P. The Way Up ...^Lauw) 

Winter, John Strange. Captain Fraser’s Profession ...(White) 
Wood-Seys, R. A. The Honourable Derek .—<MUls and Boon) 

Wye, Ina. Miss Wander .-.-. (Digby. Ung) 

Young, F. E. Mills. Atonement ...(Lane) 


Vita FsmminiU is publishing a series of highly 
interesting articles describing the 11 new ” schools in 
Germany, on the model of Abbotsholme and Bedales, 


Germany, on the model of Abbotsholme and Bedales, 
which are largely due to the energetic initiative of 
Dr. H. Licti, and are proving most prosperous and 
nooular institutions. 















* 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


T HE Annates Politiqucs et Lit tern ires for the 
second week in July contains a portrait of 
Madame Adolphe Brisson (Yvonne Sarccy), to 
whom has recently been presented the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Having three young daughters, 
the problem of continuing to educate the literary 
tastes of young girls after the school age occupied 
her attention, and the result was the institution 
of the Universite des Annales, with its literary and 
musical "at homes" for young |>eople. Many of 
her "Lcttrcs de la Cousine” have lileiy been 
translated into English and published in l>ook form 
under the title oi " The Road to Happiness.” 

Mo,tern Language Teaching for July (Adam Black) 
has an interesting account, by M. 1 ‘radel, of the 
Lycee de Moulkujon, as to the manner in which he 
|>ersuaded bis students to read English books; for 
though he placed at their disposal a library of two 
hundred little volumes he found they and their illus¬ 
trations were only glanced at instead of lieing actually 
read. He therefore took “ John Gilpin” from "The 
Books for the Bairns,” told the story during class 
instead of the usual lesson, and requested a riswnh 
for the next i/tToir. When the day lor changing the 
books arrived everyone wanted “John Gilpin.” 
In this way his class read during the school year 
seven “ Books for the Bairns,” representing about 
420 pages. The article further contains some capital 
advice as to how to stimulate attention and mak»* the 
reading of lasting effect. It has occurred to mo that 
our English school-boys and girls need to read French 
books, and very few teachers are ac quainted with the 
French version of "The Books for the Bairns,” now 
rapidly being published by the Maison Larousse, of 
dictionary fame, in conjunction with the ' .evilw of 
• Reviews. With over fifty pages of exquisite French, 
charmingly illustrated, lor twopence, an English boy 
might also get through seven books a year, instead of 
taking up day after day one set book, the illustrations 
being represented by stains and dirty thumb-marks. 

ESPERANTO. 

The sixth International Esperanto Congress, to be 
held at Washington, begins on the 14th of this month, 
so any account of it must be deferred. Being so far 
from Europe and the journey costly, no such gather¬ 
ing of the nations as has hitherto been the case can 
be expected, though the attendance may be larger 
and the attractions many, for our oversea friends 
mean the “ Rcsa ” to be a success. Many of those 
: who cannot attord the journey to America arc going 
to the general meeting of the Universala Esperanto 
Asocio, winch is to $ake place in Augsburg. The 
l discussions will mostly deal with commercial and 
j* tourist subjects, the appointment of consuls, the 
-.reform of the calendar, etc., but amusements will 
knot be Jacking, especially as many of the members of 
She fispetanto .Variety Actors' Society will be present 


I haye before me the numbers of the Internacia 
Scienca Revuo for the first six months of 1910, and 
they provide a perfect feast of good things for 
thoughtful minds. Subjects such as the Eternity of 
Life, Halley’s Comet, tbc Principles of Psychology, 
the Darwin-Haeckel Theory, Musical harmony, etc., 
etc., treated by eminent scientists, Russian, German, 
French, English, etc., and open to all the world 
for discussion because written in an international 
language, have a fascination even for those who are 
not experts. The subscription is 5s. 6d. per annum. 

La Revuo for July has several exceedingly interest¬ 
ing articles—a monograph upon Velasquez, which 
gained the literary prize given by the King and 
Queen of Spain; a charming little comedy by 
Benavcntc, founded upon the episode of Shake¬ 
speare’s Beatrice and Benedick; and M. Bourlct’fl 
account of the Congrfes Mondial at Brussels, among:/ 
others. 

Magazines accumulate. Amongst the latest is thi 
Espcran j Psikistaro t its aim being to furthei It* 
objects, which arc international, by using Espcrac.v 
fo» its communications. Therefore all members ol 
pi j chic . rictics are u jed to learn the language. 
Spec : mms will be sent to inquirers who send 
coupon jt postage to the Bureau Permanent ric 
Phcnomcno Spiriles, 15, Courte Rue do la Bouiiqje, 
Antwerp, ihc ..rticle* are by men eminent in tiicii 
several countries. 

According to thv. Revue Internationale des Congris 
0 let. than twenty international gatherings will take 
place during the month of August, chielly in Belgium 
As was 'entioned before, the Congress report, nub 
I s bed French, has an Es|>cranto risismt. 

Ad ..irers of Ibsen’s works will be interested P 
know that his "Ghosts” is being translated inic 
Esperanto by O. Biinemann. The first act is pub 
lished as one of the Esperanto Biblioteko Internacir 
series (Moller and Borel. 3 id.). 

Our readers may remember that the first Espcrantc 
magazine issued was La Espcrantisto in 1889. 
There is a set in the British Museum, but for mosl 
people the magazine is now quite unattainable. The 
early numbers contain Qr. XamenhoFs translation o: 
Dickens’ Christmas story, "The Battle of Life’ 
(" La Batalo dc 1 'Vivo ”), and as it is certain that the 
attraction would be great, both to lovers of Dickern 
and to those who treasure all Dr. Zamenhofs works, 
the Review ok Reviews has arranged to republisl 
the story shortly in book form. 

The Esperan/a Instructor is now edited by Mr 
Watters, instead of by Dr. O'Connor. Besides bein^ 
of great use to beginners, it is also capital propaganda 
for five of its pages consist of English and Esperanu 
in parallel columns. The number for August ii 
especially good, but in a report copied from at 
Australian "interview” there are two numeriCa 
errors. 


— w,** 


The Association of Helpers. 


M Y Dkar Helpers, —It was indeed a pleasant 
surprise which you prepared for me when on 
my sixty-first birthday you presented me with 
in album of kindly greetings accompanied by your 
portraits. We have worked together some of us for 
nearly twenty years, and I am indeed glad to liavc 
such a memento of our co-operation. 


Your portraits—or some of them, for many arrived 
after July 5—an* mounted behind plate glass in a 
massive frame which henceforth will form the most 
conspicuous object in my sanctum at Bank buildings, 
Kingsway. I hope to neknowlcdge personally the 
all-too-kind tribute which you have paid me, but for 
the present I must j>erforce confine myself to this 

general assurance of my gratitude. 
The arc.om|Ki»)ing photograph of 
the corner in my office where the 
framed |>orlraits are placed is very 
unsatisfactory, (or it was im|»ossible 
to bring the upper part of the frame 
into focus. Hence many, including 
some of the oldest and most faithful 
of my Ildars, will look in vain for 
their picture. Afterwards, when I 
get lire other portraits in their place, 
I shall secure a photograph in which 
1 hojx they will all find a place. 

It will be noticed that the frame 
is mounted upon an illuminated 
scroll bearing the familiar watchword 
of our Association. Mr. Henry 
Holiday, the artist whose art has 
ever been generously placed at the 
dis|»osal of all good causes, under¬ 
took the jiainting of this beautiful 
srioll as a mark of sympathy and 
appreciation. 

The countries represented by 
those who sent me this birthday 
greeting besides (neat Britain and 
Ireland were, in the 1 Cm pi re, India, 
Canada, South Africa, Kast Africa, 
Ceylon, N T cw Zealand and Gibraltar. 
In Kiiroi>c : Hull md, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Germany, France, Hungary. 
Bohemia and Italy. In the Western 
Hemisphere: The United States and 
Brazil. In Asia : Japan. 

With heartiest thanks, 

I am, yours sincerely, 

William T. Steam. 



In the Sanctum at Kingsway, July 5, 191a 




DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JULY. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

July I.—Sir Edward Grey informed a deputation who pro¬ 
tested against the system of labour prevailing in San Thonfe 
and Principe of what the Foreign Office had already done to 
Improve tne state of affairs existing in those islands ... At 
Bisley the Empire Challenge Trophy was won by the United 
Kingdom team ... The Commonwealth Parliament was opened 
In Sydney bv Lord Dudley. 

July a.—The Canadian Government announced that here¬ 
after it will allow no lionua for immigrants whose passage to 
Canada has been paid wholly or in part by a charitable 
organisation or out of public moneys ... The Austrian-Lloyd 
liner Trieste, which was eleven days overdue, arrived, though 
somewhat damaged, at Bombay ... Mr. Roosevelt refused to 
accept nomination as candidate for thr Governorship of New 
York State ... The Spanish Government replied to the Vatican 
that it maintains its decision in regard to the dissident churches 
... The Italian Education Bill passed the Chamlwr with a 
majority of 374 to 21. 

July 4.—The United Slate* Ambassador held a reception in 
London to celebrate the 134th anniversary of American Inde¬ 
pendence ... The new Russo-Japanese Agreement was signed 
at St. Petersburg ... The Emperor William left Kiel in his 
yacht for his annual northern cruise ... A great demonstration 
took place in Madrid in support of the religious policy of the 
Government ... A new Danish Cabinet was approved of by 
the King ... The Government of Finland Bill received the 
sanction of the Tsar, and thus became law ... M. Latham won 
the speed contest at the Khcims aviation meeting. 

July 5.—A further meeting of representative* of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Opposition was held in the Prime Minister's 
room at the House of Commons on the Constitutional Question 
... Owing to the Reno prise light riots ami conflicts between 
white nu n and negroes were reported from many parts of the 
United States; some people were killed and hundred* ilan- 
gerously wounded, while the gaol* of several cities were filled ... 
Tbc Pan-Slav Congress closed its sitting* at Sofia .. M. 
Chiupcnticr, Procurator of the Finnish Senate, was dismissed 
owing to his persistent protests against tbc breaches ol the 
Finnish Constitution ... The report of the Select Committee 
on the Civil List was laid on the table of tbc House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

July 6.—The dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom was 
conferred upon Sir Charles Ilmrdinge'... A ’-undred and fifty 
survivors of the Indian Mutiny assembled at the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea ... Bradford School won the Ashburton Shield at 
Bisley, while Cambridge won the Humphrey Cup, contested by 
the two old universities ... General Sir Ian Hamilton was 
mode a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence ... A 
Bill dealing with the rights and duties of the Slate employe* 
was introduced in the French Chamber. 

July 7.—The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board sanctioned 
aproponal for the construction at Seaforth of a dock 1,020ft. 
long with an entrance 120ft. wide, at an estimated cost of 
£5oo,ouo ... At Bisley, the Albert I’risc was won by Colonel 
Melliah. Tlie Muckinnon Cup was won by Canada ... Great 
feats were performed at Rhdms. M. Latham beat the world's 
record for altitude ; the height he reached was 4,528 feet. 

July 8.—Mr. Chamberlain celebrated his seventy-fourth birth¬ 
day and received many congratulations ... At Bisley the Elcho 
Shield was won by England. Cambridge won the Chancellor's 
Challenge Plate ... The Cretan Opposition adopted a con¬ 
ciliatory attitude on the question of admitting Moslem Deputies 
t* the Assembly ... Tbc Hereditary l'rincc of Hohenlohc- 
Langenburg resigned his office of second Vice-President of the 
Ccroian Reichstag ... At^Rhei.ns Madame de la Roche, the 

S rst airwoman to receive a licence, fell 200 feet and was 
jriously injured. 

July 9.—-The Consuls of the four protecting Powers 
r threutenfd to land Uoop» if the Mohammedan Deputies were 
!feqtdxfe 4 . 4 g take the oath to King George. At a sitting of tbe 


Assembly, a vote was passed in favour of the admission of the 
Mohammedan members ... At Bisley iheDaify Telegraph Cup 
was won by Private Steels, of Canada. 

Julv ii.—'The Superior Jury of the Japan-British Exhibition 
completed their examination of the awards, which are' between 
five and six thousand ... At the Aviation Meeting at Bourne¬ 
mouth Mr. Drexel reached a height of 2,490 feet, and Mr. 
Graham-White for the long distance prise covered 90} miles ... 
A Bill was introduced into the French Chamber to enable 
Labour associations to make collective contracts with the repre¬ 
sentatives of capital. 

July 12.—The Army dirigible airship Jteta left Famborough, 
made a successful flight to London and hack, passing over the 
Royal Pavilion, from which the King and Queen witnessed her 
performance ... The Hon. C. S. Rolls was killed by a fall of 
his aetuplane at Bournemouth ... The King and Queen of the 
Belgians arrived in Paris on n State visit ... The text of tho 
Russo-Japanese Agreement was published in St. Petersburg ... 
The Ixmdon County Council passed a resolution by 45 to 29 
votes that it is undesirable that cinematograph representations 
of the Johnson-Jeffries . prise-fight should he exhibited in 
London. 

July 13.—A Supplementary Civil Service Estimate amount¬ 
ing to £368,982 was issued ; it included a sum of £40,500 for 
the funeral expenses of the late King ... The report of the 
Royal Commission on the appointment of Justices was issued ... 
Five aeronauts were killed in Germany, when at a great 
height the gasbag of their airship lmrwl ... I^ord Slrathcona 
gave £10,000 to Aberdeen University to found n Chair of 
Agriculture ... The Pan-American Congress was opened at 
Buenos Ayres ... 1-ocd Morley sanctioned the introduction of a 
Bill to extend temporarily the provisions of the Seditious 
Meetings Act 

July 14.—The King and Queen inspected the Boy Scouts at 
Aldershot ... The National Fete of July 14 was celebrated in 
Paris ... The Conference of the Parents Union held in London 
concluded its sittings ... A Conference on the question of 
Ihihlic Morals was opened in London ... The foundation stone 
of the new Royal Academy of Music was laid in I^indon by 
Ia>nl Slrathcona ... Fourteen members of the Japanese Parlia¬ 
ment arrived in I.ondon in order to see the Fjthihition. * 

July 15.—Mr. Lloyd George spoke on local taxation at the 
dinnei given by the Lord Mayor to bankers and merchant* ... 
Prince Arthur of Connaught presided at the distribution of the 
award* at tbc Japanesc-Brilish Exhibition ... A settlement of 
llic wages dispute in the cotton trade was effected in Manchester. 

July 16.—The King on his return from Aldershot addressed 
a message through General Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien expressive 
of his admiration of their “ high standard of war efficiency dis- 
played bv the troops present nt the manoeuvres" ... The Men's 
I.cague'K>r opposing Women's Suffrage demonstrated in Trafal- 
falgar Square ; and tbe Men's league for supporting Women’s 
Suffrage demonstrated iu Hyde Park ... At Bisley, the King’s 
Prise was won by Corporal Railicc, of Oxford University. He 
carried off both the Gold and Silver Medals ... Captain Scott 
left Southampton for Cape Town, to join his ship the Terra 
Nava in New Zealand ... The Government of South Africa 
decided to take over Groote Schuur and make it the official 
residence of the Prime Minister. 

July 18.—At the Wesleyan Conference at Bradford it was 
decided by 179 to 153 vote* that women shall in future be- 
eligible for election to the Conference ... A strike began among 
the employes of the North Eastern Railway Company at Gates¬ 
head. 

July 19.—The King signed a Proclamation fixing his Coro¬ 
nation for June 21, toil ... The Australian House of Repre¬ 
sentatives passed a Bill providing for the payment for ten year* 
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gress ... A «trikc was declared by the men 
on the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway. 

July ao.—The Prime Minister received 
at the House of Commons a deputation, 
beaded by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on Poor Law reform ... Tne Anti-Woman 
Suffrage League appealed to their sup¬ 
porters to raise £100,000 for campaign 
purposes ... Mr. Balfour presided at the 
Annual Meeting of the Cancer Research 
Fund. . 

July 21.—The Coronation Proclama¬ 
tion was read at St. James's l*a)ace, 

Charing Cross, Temple Bur, and on the 
steps of the Royal Exchange ... The 
North-Eastern Railway Strike was settled 
... A delegation of farmers from Western 
Canada waited on Sir Wilfrid I.auricr at 
Winning and complained of the burdens 
imposed upon them by Protection ... 'Hie 
Chinese Government expressed satisfaction 
on receipt of the Russo-Japanese Agree¬ 
ment. 

July 22.—The deputation of memlx-rs 
of the Japanese Parliament were enter¬ 
tained at luncheon at Hampton Court by 
Mr. Ilnrcourt on Iwhalf 01 the Govern¬ 
ment ... The King of the Belgian* paid a 

C ial visit to the British section of the 
scls Exhibition ... Vast forest fires 
occurred in the United Stales. 

July 2J.—At the pastoral session of the 
Wesleyan Conference a resolution was 
passed that, owing to theological unrest, 
the Conference should frankly consider, year by year, the actual 
life and thought of the day ... Some twenty societies supporting 
the woman’s suffrage movement held a demonstration in Jlrdc 
Park. r 

July 25.-—Sir Wilfrid fouricr spoke on a revision of the 
Canadian Tariff, saying they must aim as far as was justifiable 
at the trade policy of England, which was the snining example 
of the world ... The Departmental Elections in Kranee concluded. 
The Socialists and Radicals made great gains.; the Conservatives 
amkkeactionariev lost heavily. 

July 26.—The King and Queen arrived ut Torbay in the 
Royal yacht to review the fleet ... An important report pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Newsholmc, Chief Medical Officer to the laical 
Government Board, on infant and child mortality in England 
and Wales, was issued ... Sheik El Alxlul Aziz Shawish was 
committed for trial at Cairo on a charge of sedition ... The 
captain ami officers of the Japanese Inttlrship Ikoma, lying off 
Gravesend, gave an “At llouic” on board to about 700 
guests. • 

July 27.—M. Kochette, hanker ami company promoter in 
l*aris, was sentenced to two years* imprisonment ami fined 
£120 for swindling ... Mr. W. J. Bryan was defeated in the 
State Convention in Nebraska ... Herr Ohm, director of the 
German Nicdcrdeutsche Bank, was arrested for fraud ... The 
State Republican Convention was held in Ohio State, U.S.A., 
when Mr. Taft’s platform was adopted. 

July 28.—A large cotton combination was formed in the 
United States with a capital of £4,000,000 ... A wireless 
message was received in Montreal, stating that “Dr.” Crippen 
was on board the steamship Montrose. 



The Winner of the King's Prize at Bialey. 
The undergraduates arc Chairing their champion. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

Houso of Lords. 

July 5.—The Police (Weekly Rest I by) Bill pawed th 
report Mage. 

J 6. — Dehate on Ireland. 

7.—The second reading of the Census Bill. 

' II.—Discussion tin the Territorial Purer. 

12.—The Census Bills for both Great Britain and Irelnm 
Committee. 

|uly 13.—Imperial ami Local Taxation. 

Inly 14.—Small Holdings Bill rend a second lime. 

[uly 18.—Debate cm the Territorial Force, 
fuly 19.—Bills advanced. 

[uly 21.—Bills advanced. 

[uly 25. Bills advanced. Colonial Governors, 
july 27.—Crofters' Question in Scotland. 

July 28.—The Regency Bill and the Bishopric* Bill wer 
passed through Committee. 


BY-ELECTION. 

July ao.—Polling took place in the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool owing to the death of Mr. McArthur. Result 

Colonel* Kyffin-Taylor (U.). 4,268 

' Mr. A. Cameron (Lab.) . 3,427 


House of Commons. 

% 

July I.—Report of the Public Accounts Commiiter discussec 
July 4.—The Budget: General debate on the financk 
situation. v 

July 5.—The Regency Bill went through Committee; tb 
Mines Accidents Bill was read a second time, and the repot 
stage of tlie Supreme Court of Judicature Bill was considered, 
July 6.—Debate on Income Tax. 

Inly 7.—Supply : Irish Estimates, 
fuly 8.—The Income Tax resolution was passed. 

July II.—The debate on Mr. Shacklcton's Parliamentar 
Franchise (Woman) Bill was opened. 

July 12.—The Parliamentary Franchise (Woman) Bill wi 
read a second time (299 votes to |r o), and was then, by 3a 
voles to 175, referred to a Committee of the whole House. 
July 13.—Mr. Runciman introduced the Education KnL 


mates, and Mr. Haldane the report of Army Supply. 

July 14.—Supply : Naval Shipbuilding Vote discus-scd. Mi 
Dillon moved its reduction by £2,000,000 ns a protest again* 


Unionist majority 


• •• 


• •• 
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the large increase of expenditure, but the vote was agreed to b; 
a majority of 298 to 7a 




aly it.—dlffl Service Supplementary Extimata^ere passed, 
uly I#.—Scotch Em imules and Port of LonddHUl. 
aly 19.—Supply brought to a dose. 

uly 30 .—Report : Home Office Vote; Mr. Churchill made 
Important statement of new prison policy, 
uly.21.—The Appropriation Bill. 

uly 22.—The Cijjl List resolutions ami the Regency Bill, 
intended, were considered. 

fuly 25.—The Report stage of the Budget resolutions was 
eed to. 

uly 26.—Indian Budget : The Under-Secretary for India 
do the ahnunl statement. 

uly 27.—The Accession Declaration : The second reading 
1 passed by a majority of 326. 

uly 28.—The Committee stage of the Accession I>cclaralinn 
1 occupied the House. 

uly 29.—The Accession Bill passed its third reading ... IT»•: 
me Minister stated that although no ngrremciii had l»m 
died in the Veto Conference they would certainly not l*e 
Ified in suspending the negotiations. 

OBITUARY. 

uly I.—Major Martin llumc (historical writer), 62. 
uly a.—Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 86. 

uly 3.-Mr. C. McArthur, M.P. (U.), 66 ... Aga Shall of 
mbay, 35. 



Photograph by\ \Elliott and Fry. 

The late Dr. Ftirnirall. 

An Eminent Shakespearean Scholar. 


uly 4.—Chief Justice Fuller (of the United States Supreme 
art), 77. 

uly 9.—Mr. W. IT. Cox (X-ray specialist), 46 ... M.. F. K. 
lenso (the Zulus' friend). 58. 

uly 10.—Dr. Johann Gallr (who discoverer! the planet 

ptune), 98. % 

uly 12. —Hon. (’. S. Rolls (aviator). 33. 

uly 20.—Sir Lewis Topper, k.C.I.K. (writer on Indian law 

history), 62. 

uly 22.—Lord Calthorpe, 81. 

uly 25.—T^c'Hon. Robert T. O'Neill, M.P. (U.), 65. 

dy 17.—Sir Henry Doughty-Tichborne, 44. 

pjy 29.—Mr. Haw ea Crsran (artist), 73. 


VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOKS. 

One wonders whether amid the innumerable text¬ 
books for examination there has ever been selected 
the incomparable Statesman's Year Book , of which 
th^ forty-seventh annual issue, that for 1910, now 
lies before us (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net). To absorb 
and assimilate this volume for a single year would be 
a liberal education for a lifetime. * It is the world of 
to-day epitomised in 1,400 pages. The publicist, 
and especially the internationalist, to whom all nations 
possess a vivid fraternal interest, should have this 
book, if not “ off by heart,” yet literally at his finger- 
ends. The latest information is given concerning the 
Constitution and ’government, area and population, 
religion and education, finance, defence, production 
and industry, commerce and credit, social statistics, 
etc., etc., with valuable bibliography, of the several 
peoples of mankind. The book ends with an account 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 
and with list of members of the court. The collective 
table of statistics of the British Empire is es|iecially 
imposing and invaluable. One would like to have a 
similar tabular .statement for the entire globe. The 
lack of that is a defect which each year fnakes less 
tolerable. We are bound nowadays to think in terms 
of the planet. Dr. Scott Kellie again deserves the 
congratulations, as he is sure to receive the gratitude, 
of unnumbered students of public affairs. His task 
has been rendered the more arduous by the many 
changes following on the death of King Edward and 
accession of King George, the Union of South Africa, 
and the rapid development of China. 

The Green Book of London Society is a directory of 
the Court, of the peerage, of titled persons, of the 
tical and official world, along with celebrities in art 
and literature, science and sjx>rt (Whitaker. 5s. n£*t). 
In some five hundred pages are given in alphabetical 
lists tiie name and address of everyone who is 
supftosed to count in Ixmdon society, and other 
facts of leading interest. Compression is naturally 
resjxmsible for selection that appears arbitrary. Non¬ 
conformists will !>e interested to hear they have only 
nine “leading preachers,” while Roman Catholics 
have ten and Anglicans forty-one. 11 The Sights of 
1 .ondon ” are crowded into a single page. Mr. Kcir 
Hardie, by-the-bye, is entered is chairman of the 
Labour Party, though he vacated that post three years 
ago. The amount of fact is vast, readily accessible, 
and portable. 


To know what and how the Oriental thinks is one 
of the great problems of our world-wide relationships. 
The Japan Magazine , a representation of Japanese 
life, published at Tokyo every month, enables one to 
lift, as it were, the brainpan of the Ja|>am:se and see 
what thoughts are working there. Printed in English, 
but written mostly by Japanese on their* Japanese 
interests, their material development, their gardens, 
their history, their costunicry, their home life, their 
cereals, their weapons, and their religious develop¬ 
ment, are all recorded in the May number. 
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LONDON, September i»t, xpxo. 

It was a matter of regret that King 
Kin* Geor*e Kdward was unable (luring his 
tho United Statei. brief reign to visit the United 

States of America. He had visited 
the Republic before it had grown up and when he 
was no more than a boy. His successor, who has 
circumnavigated the world and visited every country 
under the flag, has not yet made personal acquain¬ 
tance with the Great Republic of the West. Nothing 
of course can be said before tho Coronation, but 
after George the Fifth is a crowned King the first 
opportunity should be taken to enable him to pay a 
visit to the United States. The Indomitable could 
take him to New York in five days. Says Mr. Milne 
in the Fortnightly Review: “ Americans ask, too, 
about King Georg-, and declare, ‘Well, if he’ll only 
coma to America, he and his Queen, we’ll give them 
the time of their lives.’ Of that there -.an be no 
possible doubt.” 

After a prolonged silence, main- 
The Kaiser tained since November, T908, the 

Divine Instrument, date of the Daily Telegraph inter- 
a view, the Kaiser broke out at 

Konigsberg last month in one of those orations 
which he better than any living man knows how 
to make. Mr. Roosevelt alone rivals him as orator 
of the universe, but Mr. Roosevelt is commonplace 
compared with William of Germany. Who, for 
instance, but he could have had the nerve to 
declare, as he did at Konigsberg:— M My crown 
was conferred upon me by the grace of God alone, 
and not by Parliaments, meetings of the people, or 
popular decisions. . . . Ix>oking upon myself as the 
instrument of the Lord, and regardless of the views and 
opinions of the hour, I shall go on my way.” Here we 
have the true assertion and the dangerous inference. 
He is quite right in asserting that he is the instrument 


of the Lord—we are all junior partners of God 
Almighty ; and was not the Assyrian declared by 
the old prophets to be “ the rod of Ilis anger”?— 
hut why on that account must this particular instru¬ 
ment pride himself on disregarding the views and 
opinions of others who are equally with himself 
instruments of the I/>rd, and who, moreover, are the 
means used by the grace of God to place him w here 
lie is and to keep him there? That is always the 
trouble with self-conscious instruments. They arc so 
certain of their own mission, they almost always try, 
to use the profane American expression, to “ got up a 
corner in God ” for their one exclusive benefit. It is 
not enough for them to he God’s man. Each of them 
must be God’s right-hand man. 


" Armaments 
Alone.” 


Another most characteristic over¬ 
statement of the Kaiser’s was hifl 
declaration : 


“ Upon our armaments alone docs our peace rest.” 
There is a certain sense in which this is true. 
The German army and the British navy cannot be 
weakened without danger to the general stability of 
Europe. But it is possible to have too much of the 
best of things—even of armaments. It is the relative, 
not tbc positive, strength of armaments on which 
peace depends. And almost all the unrest of Europe 
of recent years has arisen from the deliberate deter¬ 
mination of the Kaiser and his people to alter the 
status quo of naval siiength to Britain’s disadvantage 
but to the profit of Germany. The Germans, 01 
course, are free to build as many ships as they please 
but we arc compelled to build just twice as manj 
to maintain the status quo. Hence the Kaiscrii 
aphorism: 

u Upon our armaments alone does our peace rest,” 
may be capped by another: 

" Upon German increase of naval armaments alone 
does the unrest of Europe exist,” 


The Kaiser devoted no small por- 
A CU fb? U « n T0Xl tion of his semi-pontifical allocu- 
Iraporlal Sormon. *>o n at Konigsberg to a dissertation 

ui>on the domestic duties of 
women. After pronouncing a eulogy upon Queen 
Louise, he asked:— 

And wliat shall our women learn from ihc Queen ! They must 
learn that the principal task of the German woman docs not lie 
in Rttendii*! public meetings and belonging to societies in the 
attainment of •.upposed rights in which women can emulate men, 
but in Ihc quiet work of the home and in the family. 

This may be true or it may not—jurt of it is mere 
truism—but was there ever an unluckicr example 
adduced to illustrate the doctrine of the essentially 
domestic rfrlc of women ? Queen Louise lives in his¬ 
tory not as a hausjrm but as a great patriotic stnios- 
woman. She was the Jeanne d'Arc of Germany. 
The Kaiser himself in this very oration signals her 
out for high praise, not because she was a good house¬ 
wife, but l>ecause she* achieved great and memorable 
results by her political activity. He tells us that- - 
By her example, by her letter*, by her exhortations and by 
the manner in which she trained her children fchc showed the 
people the way in which it might again become strong. She 
pointed to the return to religion, and thereby 1o the return to 
Klf-knowh.-dgc awl self-confidence. She routed the people to 
the idea that they should flock around the King, and win lark 
freedom. , , . She marched in spirit Iteforc the tanners and 
roused the courage ol the warriors so that the great work was 
accomplished. 

The most insatiable Suffragette never devotes so 
much time to going to meetings or forming associa¬ 
tions as Queen Louise devoted to rallying the 
despairing heart of the German people. For this 
the Kaiser honours her as “a noble martyr,” and 
“the Good Genius of Prussia.” When next he 
preaches an anti-suffrage sermon the Kaiser would 
do well to choose an apter text. 

Some practical joker circulated 

Tho Kaiser last month the amazing story that 
and the .it-- . . , 

Nobel Peace Prize, the Kaiser was to receive the 

Nobel Peace Prize this year. The 
award was justified on two grounds: (j) the Kaiser 
had never made war in Europe, and (2) he had pre¬ 
vented war m Europe by threatening to go to war 
with Russia if she raised a finger to defend the Treaty 
of Berlin against Austrian aggression. The Kaiser 
no doubt deserves the Nobel Prize as pins deserved 
the eulogy of the schoolboy essayist who said “ pins 
are useful things, they have saved many lives.” 
“How have pins saved % so many lives?” asked his 
teacher. “ By people not swallowing them,” was the 
(ugenious reply. But the logit: of the schoolboy would 
ftardly carry much weight at Christiania. 


Mr. Roosevelt, after a very short 
Mr. Roosevelt period of comparative repose, is 

the Warpath. on the warpath, promising his 
• opponents all the fight they want. 

As Mr. Chamberlain was to Mr. Balfour in the Tariff 
Reform campaign so is Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Taft. 
The Insurgents all swear by Mr. Roosevelt as the 
Protectionists swore by Mr. Chamberlain. But just 
as Mr. Chamberlain refused to break with Mr. Bal¬ 
four, so Mr. Roosevelt prosecutes his campaign 
against crooks in politics by protestations of undying 
friendship for the President who, according to the 
Insurgents, is the patron and shield of the Ballingers 
and other Corporation men against whom Mr. Roose¬ 
velt is supposed to go a-gunning. The situation in 
New York State is very interesting. The strategy of 
the Bosses against whom Mr. Roosevelt is fighting is 
subtle and characteristic. If they cannot keep him 
out of the leading place in the Convention they intend 
to nominate him as candidate for Governor of the 
Slate with carte blanche to carry out his own pro¬ 
gramme. Mr. Roosevelt docs not wish to be Govcmoi 
again after having been President. If he stood and 
were defeated it would be a disastrous set-back ) and 
as the Bosses who nominated him would work 
secretly to secure his defeat, the risks of rejection 
would not be small. 

The fight will test what the re is 

Huffti Price Hughes in Mr - R °OSCVelt ShOOtillR Hons 
Redlvivu*. in African jungles was child’s play 
to dishing Bosses in American 
conventions. Mr. Roosevelt is a splendid champion 
in a winning fight. We have yet to see how he 
will comport himself when he is in a tight place. 
In the past his relations with Mr. Harriman suggest 
a certain quality in him of slimness which the 
pending campaign may bring into great prominence. 
Mr. Roosevelt in many respects resembles in character 
and in oratory the late Hugh Price Hughes. Both 
had the platform gift of enunciating sonorous plati¬ 
tudes and ancient truisms as if they were the latest 
coinage fresh from the mint of omniscience. Both 
were given to believe that the immediate issue in 
which they happened to find themselves engage 1 
was the most important crisis in the affairs of man 
between the day of Pentecost and the battle of 
Armageddon. Both were magnetic men, full oi 
untiring energy, and both were magnificent leaders in 
a winning fight. But when it came to a stiff place or 
a warm corner, when defeat threatened, Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes was—well, not so good as when he was 
shouting with the largest crowd. And I have an 
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uneasy suspicion that before this 6ght is over the 
Insurgents may discover that in this respect also Mr. 
Roosevelt resembles Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. 

Our Tariff Reformers are always 
^g-ainirt 1 assuring us that to put taxes on 
High Prices. food will make it cheaper rather 
than dearer. The assertion is an 
impudent lie on the face of it. Put lies have a certain 
currency with fools, and it is useful that this parti¬ 
cular falsehood should receive conclusive refutation 
at the present moment by the action taken in all 
Protectionist countries by the sufferers from high 
prices. Everywhere the consumer is crying out that 
he has to pay more for his food, and everywhere he 
makes his first attempt to gain relief by attacking 
the taxes on imported food. In America, in Ger- 
many, in France, and in Austria the cry is “ Down with 
the food taxes which force prices up.” In Germany 
the Socialists are carrying by-election after by-cleclion 
on a programme primarily directed against a tariff 
which makes food dear, and in Austria the movement 
has gamed sufficient strength to compel the Govern¬ 
ment temporarily to • open its frontiers to dead 
meat from Argentina, Roumania and Servia. In the 
United States President.. Taft declares himself in 
favour of a fresh revision of the tariff, and in Canada 
Sir Wilfrid Iaturier has been declaring So the Free 
Trade Western farmers that while Ini|>crial preference 
must stand unaltered and unalterable 1 e is a Free 
Trader and will do whatever is practicable—which is 
admittedly not much—to approximate the Canadian 
tariff system to the British fili al. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, addressing 

Mr. Herbort Samuel his constituents, rubbed into the 
Our Trade. Tariff Reformers the extraordinary 
way in which the facts of our trade 
since Mr. Chamberlain began his Protectionist cam¬ 
paign have confounded every prediction and every 
assertion by which he sought to recommend us to 
hoist the white flag over the citadel of Free Trade. As 
Sir Edward Grey remarked, “ If the country had been 
assured in 1903 that in seven years' time our tradn 
figures would be what they arc this year no one would 
have listened to Protection for a moment.” Mr. 
Samuel’s summary of these figures was very 
effective :— 


In the first seven months of this year our exports increased hy 
no less limn ^ 30,000.000. or an increase of 14 |mt cent, com¬ 
pared with Inst year. The linn kits' Clearing House, which 
was a very good test of the amount of business done in the 
country, dealt with £700,000,000 worth more husineis in tl»e 
first seven months of this year than last, an increase of 10 per 
cent., and the revenue in the Post Office, which was also a good 


gauge of trade and business, showed satisfactory cx|uu»sior 
Unemployment figure were less by one-half to day what the 
were this time last year. 

Parliament is up and it is th 
Rumours season for canards. But ther 
the Conference, sccins to be sonic reason to be 

lieve that the persistent repot 
that the Unionist leaders arc willing to side-track th 
House of Lords is not altogether a canard. Th 
story, to which I have already referred more tha 
once, is that the House of lairds will l>c left just 0 
it is, but whenever it differs from the House c 
Commons the ultimate decision will he left to a jon: 
conference of equal numbers of representatives c 
lairds and Commons. The parlies will lie repre 
tented proportionally to their strength in the Hous 
of Commons m> far as the Commons’ half of th 
Conference is composed, but the representatives c 
the House of lamJs will always he equally divide 
between the two parties. Of course such an arrange 
mcnl would suit the Liberals admirably, so ndmirabl; 
indeed, that there need not be any express stipul.itio 
that the Lords shall as a condition of a settiemei 
formally abjure their right to meddle in financt 
The Commons, on the other hand, maintain inlai 
tlieir own theory as to their exclusive right, and thei 
is little doubt that in any such Conference if ar 
issue arose concerning finance the pretensions of tl 
House of l-ords would lie scouted even hy tl 
Conservative representatives ol the lower House. 

Sir Edward Grey is the on 
Sir Edward Groy Minister who has said anythir 
Conference, worth noting last month on tl 
Conference. Shaking at a mot 
ing in Berwick, he said— 

he diil not know what the nsult would lie, but goodwill exist 
on each side. He pu Aarcd getting Ids own way by agricmc 
to gelling it by lighting, and In; thought there was a genci 
public itesiic lor settlement by coii'cnt. The Govcmmc 
adhered to their pledge not to continue in office without eitli 
settling the qm-stion ol the Lords or bringing it to a head, 
was a mailer of life ami death lo llie I.ilx ral Party to end l 
deadlock I>rtween Gird-. and Common*. A giave re>pom 
bility would icsl on any j>arly which, when the mind of t 
country was like what it is at present, had refused an opporl 
nily of trying to reach a settlement by agreement. 

We are all for trying to get our own way hy negoti 

tions. But how if we cannot get our own way ? W! 

then, in Mr. Garvin’s immortal phrase, wc shall 

able to fight like fiends with a pure conscience. 

The conquest of the air mak 

Bombs rapid progress. Last month , 

from th* Blue, aeroplane achieved the rcco 

height of 6,600 lect. At tli 

height the machine is a mere speck in the sky. T' 
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experiences of aviation meetings show'that they are 
disastrous for their promoters. To begin with, the 
public dislikes paying gate-money with no certainty 
that they will see a flight for their money, and the 
wind is often most perverse in aviation weeks. What 
is even rpore serious is that all high flights can 
be seen just as well from outside the grounds as 
from the grand stand, and outside spectators stand 
less chance of being killed by a smashed aero¬ 
plane. The experiments made by Mr. Grahamc 
White appear to show that bombs can be 
dropped with much greater precision from an 
aerop'anc soaring i,ooo feet above the ground than 
was believed to-be possible. The late Mr. Rolls 
told the Defence Committee that he did not think he 
could be sure of hitting a twelve-acre field with a 
bomb from the heights. It was a much smaller 
target than a twelve-acre field that Mr. White suc¬ 
ceeded in hitting. The whole art and science of 
bomb-dropping is in its infancy; but alre ady suffi¬ 
cient progress has been achieved to indicate that a 
flotilla of aeroplanes flying almost out of sight, and 
certainly out of range, could keep up a rain of bombs 
charged with high explosives, which would be fatal 
to arsenals and shipyards, even if they were not 
able to pierce the armoured decks of ironclads. 

The Dreadnought is fast becoming 


Impending Revolution a hack number. The Orion , which 


In 


•• 


Dreadnoughts.* 


was launched las. month, has 
already cast the famous Dread¬ 
nought into the shade. The Orion is 22,500 tons 
displacement against the Dreadnought 17,900, and 
the end is not yet. But already a warning is sounded 
that the Orion may have to be scrapheaped before 
long. One of the great regrets of Admiral Fisher on 
leaving the Admiralty was that his term of office had 
expired before he was able to introduce the motor, 
drived ironclad. All submarines arc driven by com¬ 
bustion engines depending upon oil for fuel; but 
hitherto it has been held to be impossible to apply 
the motor engine to large ships. Recent experiments 
in Germany and at Barrow-have led to a modifica¬ 
tion of that belief, and last month it was announced 
that the Admiralty is going to try the experiment of 
building a cruiser on that principle. If it suc¬ 
ceeds the way will be clear for a great revolution 
in all the navies of the world. The grimy race of 
stokers will vanish from the stokehold, engineers 
will be replaced by chauffeurs, and the steamer will 
become as obsolete as the sailing ship. The substitu¬ 
tion of oil for coal as the driving force of ironclads 
and liners will incidentally play havoc with the 


Welsh coal fields and make Britannia dependent upor 
the foreigner for the propulsion of her ships. Th( 
carrying capacity of all ships will be increased, anc 
the displacement saved on l>oilers and bunkers wil 
be available for powder and shot. The prospect 0 
so drastic a revolution will give pause to those whe 
arc clamouring for the immediate construction of ships 
which next year may be obsolete. 

The Highest Courts having de 

Lab °th« and cilJc<J l * ,at is and et iuiva 
Osborn* Judgment, lent to malappropriation of fundi 

for trades unions' to make t 
compulsory levy upon their members to defray th< 
cost of maintaining labour Members in Parliament 
pledged to obey the Labour whip, the trade! 
unionists, or rather the majority of them, art 
threatening to raise a fierce agitation throughout thi 
country this autumn. Kveryone can see that thi 
decision of the Court is extremely inconvenient fo 
the majority. But it is not less obvious that to allov 
the majority to deprive the minority of the advan 
tages of the Union unless they will also contribub 
to the sup|)ort of a political parly whose politics the; 
detest, is an intolerable injustice. If the majorit) 
of railway shareholders were to cut down a divideni 
in order to subsidise: a railway i>arty, which in nin- 
cases out of ten was more Conservative than th 
Conservatives, all Liberal shareholders would do a 
Mr. Osborne has done. The trades unions will onl 
waste time in agitating for a return to the status qn 
ante the Osborne judgment. The only way out is ti 
get Parliament to pass a law providing for paymen 
of members all round. 'Phis of course will npt giv< 
the Whip of the labour Parly power to compe 
ol>edicncc to the will of the majority; but tha 
would be by no means an unmixed evil. 

Mr. Lloyd George before goinj 


Mr. UoycUSoorge abroad for his holiday delivered ; 

parting shot at the Woman’s Con 


✓ the Suffragists. 

ciliation Bill which, like most lac 
words, has not conduced to conciliation. The simpl 
fact of the case is that the Liberals believe t\vo-thir(j 
of the women enfranchised by Mr. Shackleton’s Bi! 
will vote Unionist. Therefore it is necessary t 
devise more or less plausible arguments for cusbior 
ing the Bill. It being impossible in face of th 
Suffragist majority in the Cabinet and in the Common 
to meet the woman’s demand by a frank negativt 
the Bill was side-tracked by the pica that it was ant 
* democratic, and that as it was drawn it rendered it in; 
possible to amend it in a democratic direction. Wha 
ought to be done is to secure the consent of die 1 ious* 



The Brussels Exhibition as it was: A view of the Entrance to the Belgian Section. 
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to such modification of the title and preamble of the Bill 
as will render it possible to take the sense of the House 
of Commons upon the question whether or not the 
scope of the enfranchising clauses should be ««k tended. 
It is usually said that the alternative to the Concilia¬ 
tion Bill is Adult Suffrage. This is not the case. All 
that is necessary to make the Bill democratic enough 
to suit Mr. Lloyd George is to pass a brief Bill 
declaring that all wives’ names must he inserted on 
the municipal register together with their husbands’. 
Then the Conciliation Bill would l>c democratised 
without any further amendment Husband and wife 
are partners in the householding business, and it is 
logical and just that the female partner’s name 
equally with that of tHe male should aoi*:ar on the 
electoral register. 

Great Britain, which originated 
The Fir® International Exhibitions sixty 
Brussels Exhibition, years ago, has somewhat neglected 

them ever since. This year, how¬ 
ever, John Bull waked up to the need for putting his 
!>est foot foremost at these great world fairs, and at 
considerable pains and no small expense be produced 
a British section at the Brussels Exhibition which 
was not unworthy of his reputation. It is true it 
was not conspicuous. It was possible for a 
visitor in the evening to go away without dis¬ 
covering there was any British section in the show. 
But its modesty did not save it from disaster. On the 
night of August 14th a fire broke out in the Belgian 
section, which rapidly spread to the adjoining British 
section, with the result that the latter was completely 
wiped out. No one knows how the lire originated. 
The first theory of a short current was speedily aban¬ 
doned. Possibly the dropped match of a careless 
night watchman is the most probable hypothesis. 
The fire did its work with thoroughness and despatch. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. The only satisfactory 
feature of the bad business was the promptitude with 
which the British exhibitors decided to reconstruct 
the ruined section. 

Until last month Governor Har- 
The Revolver moil of Ohio seemed the most 

Pr.sld.nf Maker. likd y candidalc for the American 

Presidency. But a revolver-shot 

fired on August 9th made it possible that the Demo¬ 
crats may decide to nominate Judge Gaynor, Mayor 
of Greater New York. On the morning of August 
9th Mayor Gaynor of New York started on a four 
weeks’ vacation trip to Europe. He hoarded the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grossr at the North German 
Lloyd docks, and a few minutes before the hour of 


sailing he stood chatting with a group of friends oh 
the forward deck. Suddenly a man approached the 
Mayor from behind, and when within two or three 
fiet of him, fired three pistol shots in rapid succes¬ 
sion. One of the shots went “ wild,” another grazed 
the arm of Mr. William H. .Edwards, Street Clean¬ 
ing Commissioner, while the third entered the 
hack of the Mayor’s neck, narrowly missing the 
jugular vein in its course, and lodged in what the 
surgeons technically describe as the vault of the 
pharynx—in other words, directly behind the tonsils. 
'Hie man who made the cowardly attack was a dis¬ 
charged employe of the clock detriment, who had 
given his superiors much trouble, and who fancied 
that he had a grievance against the head of the city 
government The wound, fortunately, was not fatal. 
As the only result of the shot that killed MacKinlcy 
was to make Mr. Roosevelt President, so the only 
result of the shot fired on August 9th may be to send 
Judge Gaynor to the White House. 

Writing in the American Review 

Good New* ( f Reviews t Dr. Albert Shaw 
a* to * 

American Business. Si'ys • 

It is a surprising and reassuring facl 
(hut in the past months of depressed trade, slackening building 
ojxrrn lions, decreased tank clearings and slumping in the 
security markets, the railroads of the United States arc showing 
vciy handsome gross earnings. There is a constant tendency Ic 
spend more for trans|>oiiation. 

Kr.ilro.ul labour disputes, which AS midsummer approached 
threatened the gravest consequences, were adjusted last month 
in a way that Idt everylnwly in good humour. 

After one of the hottest and dryest summers of recent yean 
and a record-breaking season of anxiety and rumours concern¬ 
ing the crops of 1910, it now semis sure that the agricultural 
products of the country will make a very lair showing. Nol 
nttkh could be determined as lo the cotton yield until August, 
If the autumn brings no disasters, then it looks us if there would 
lie a total yield, this year, of well over 13,000,000 bales. The 
largest crop on record was in 1907—13,700,000 talcs. Corn, 
which had earlier promised a yield of over 3,000,000,000 
bushels lost heavily in the droughts of June aud July, but still 
the Agricultural Jfeparlment hopes for a crop which will rank 
second in quantity in the record, and which in value will rank 
first. 

This is good news for everybody. Bad harvests in 
the United States mean bad times for all the rest o! 
the world. 

Francis Joseph, the oldest sove- 

Oldest Sovereign rei B n in Europe, celebrated hit 
in eightieth birthday very quictl) 

Europe. j ast month. It is noteworthy 

tnat although he has occupied and occupies ont 
of the most difficult positions ever mortal man wat 
called to fill, he does not appear to have a single 
enemy. Austria-Hungary as a State inspires little 
enthusiasm, and evokes no passionate patriotism. Bui 



ago called the Sillon, or the furrow) 
for the purpose of sowing the 
seed for a reconciliation between 
Catholicism and Democracy. Pope 
Leo XIII. approved of the attempt, 
and it prospered so much as to 
excite alarm among the fierce and 
intolerant clericals, whose one idea 
of policy is war to the knife with 
the Republic and all its works. Last 
month these evil advisers of the 
Vatican appear to have triumphed 
all along the line. The Pope issued 
a declaration condemning the Sillon, 
and calling upon all its members 
to place themselves unreservedly 
under the spiritual guidance of 
their parish authorities. M. Sangnicr 
bowed his head in obedience be¬ 
fore this “ painful and terrible blow.” 
As the. Sillon as an organisation had 
ceased to exist lx:fore the blow fell, 
M. Sangnicr is still free to conduct 
his daily newspaper, La Democratic. 
This is some consolation, although, it 
is to be feared, one of a temporary 
kind. The implacable enemies of 
liberty and progress who used the 
Pope to condemn the Sillon will 
not be long l>cfore they employ their 
tool to condemn la Democratic. 
How long will it be before*even 
the most kindly disposed friends of 
the Vatican will have to say of the 
Pope “He is joined to his idols, 
leave him alone ” ? 


Photograph hy) 

His Eightieth Birthday Portrait 

A striking picture of the Emperor of Austria taken at Ischl. 




all men esteem Francis Joseph, and hope that his 
days may be long in the land, even although Europe 
is no longer haunted by the nightmare of the thought 
of the great war which it was feared would follow his 
demise. 

The dear old parish priest whom 
••Join th Austria’s veto upon the election 

to his Idols" ? 0 f Kampolla placed upon the 

Papal throne seems to be steering 
the bark of St. Peter upon every rock in the ocean, 
tfis latest exploit has been to formally condemn the 
?iily vigorous effort which has been made in France 
o heal the breach IxUvecn.the Church and the 

r blic. M. Marc Sangnier, a fervent and obedient 
of the Church, who is in no way tainted 
rfth Modernism, founded a society fifteen years 


The Drago doctrine that no 
The money claim should be Collected 

Union. by torcc ot arms has had as its 
natural corollary a resolution 
passed by the Fourth Pan-American Congress which 
has just concluded its session at Tlucnos Ayres, in 
favour of sending all money claims to arbitration 
which cannot be settled diplomatically. The Con¬ 
gress approved a convention regarding literary and 
artistic copyrights, the terms of which will be made 
public later. It decided also that the International 
Bureau of the American Republics shall hereafter 
be known as the Bureau of the Pan-American 
Union. This bureau will determine where the 
next Pan-American Congress is to be held. All the 
delegates agreed that the question of the extension of 










file Monroe Doctrine should not be brought up for 
open discussion, for fear that the susceptibilities of 
European nations might be wounded. There was 
developed, however, a sentiment, particularly among 
the Brazilian and Argentine delegates, strongly in 
favour of extending the doctrine to cover such 
troublesome*cases as that of Nicaragua. The Bureau 
of the Pan-American Union last month issued a small 
but encyclopaedic volume describing the present 
position of all the South and Central American 
Republics. It is an invaluable handbook to Latin 
America. It is copiously illustrated by diagrams 
which bring out very clearly the fact tliat South 
Ameiican trade is British and European rather than 


by President 1 Max; and the laying of the corner 
stone, on September 23rd, of the new legislative 
palace, also by President Diaz. All the nations o 
the world with which Mexico maintains diplomat* 
rchtions have been invited to send representatives 
A number of the European governments have signi 
fied their intention of presenting to Mexico son* 
lasting memorial of the centennial. If Presidcn 
Porfirio Diaz wishes worthily to celebrate his cightietl 
birthday he could not do better than proclain 
amnesty and liberation for the niiso!able Yatjunj 
whose treatment at the hand of their exploiter 
has left an indelible mark of infamy on hi 


North American. reign. 



„ The celebration of the one hun- 

Uncrowned King: dredth anniversary of Mexican 

of independence and the eightieth 

Mexico. birthday of General Porfirio 

Diaz, President of that Republic, is I icing celebrated 
this month by interesting and picturesque events and 
exercises in Mexico City. The programme as pre¬ 
pared by the National Centennial Commission provides 
for a great civic and military parade; a historical 
pageant; displays of fireworks; theatrical performances, 
and many other features. Particularly significant will 
be the inauguration of the city ’s new waterworks on Sep¬ 
tember 13th, by Vice-President Corral; the dedication, 
on September 2and, of the new National University 


The elections to the Creel 
The Triumph National Assembly have resultet 
M. Venizelos. * n a great jx:rsonal Itiumph fo 

M. Venizelos, the statesman am 
patriot of Crete, whose candidates have swept Attic 
and whose accession to power as Prime Minister i 
now accepted as inevitable. Dr. Dragoulis, thi 
editor of the Emma, who is well known in Oxfort 
and London as a Greek scholar and patriot of tht 
first rank, lias been elected by no fewer than thrc« 
constituencies. Dr. Dragoulis is, unfortunately, t 
little hard of hearing, hut his deafness is more thar 
compensated for by extraordinary keenness ol 
political insight. A few more uicn in Hellenic 
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’ politics like M. Venizelos and Dr. Dragoulis and 


new era would soon dawn on modem Hellas. The 
Turks showed some disposition to protest against the 
election of M. Venizelos on the ground tliat he is a 
Cretan. As he is admittedly a subject of the Greek 
king, the fact that he lives in Crete does not matter, 
and the protest of the Turks met with little support 
from the rowers. It is in the interest of the Ottoman 
Empire that i>ower at Athens should I* in the hands 
of a strong, honest, and pacific statesmaa 


objects to the change in style. Mr. Gladstom 
and Lord J ennyson, who differed upon almost ever) 
other question in die Near East, agreed in theii 
enthusiasm for the men of the Black Mountains ; 
whose rocky bastions had age after age rolled back 
the devastating tide of Ottoman war. It will be 
interesting to see at the next Hague Congress 
whether the King of Montenegro will imitate the 
Prince in placing the representation of Montenegro 
in the hands of the Russian plenipotentiary. 



Nicholas I. : the New King of Montenegro. 

Pk*t*grm/A by KuMtsM*I/rr.) 



The New Queen of Montenegro 

(Phctotrafh by a Jr/,.) 


Ever since Mr. Disraeli made our 
Thc^Kinfi- ancient kingdom a brand new 

Montenegro. Empire there has been a rage 

, among Sovereigns to change old 

titles for new. Princes have become Kings and Kings 
Emperors. The latest to exchange a famous historic 
title for the commonplace and undistirguished title 
Of King has been the Prince of Montenegro, who at 
Hie end of last month Inline His Majesty the King 
Montenegro. Aj it pleases him, and may to 
»me infinitesimal extent add to the security for 
he independence of that eyrie of eagles, no one 


Japan made .war first on China 
Tho End and then on Russia in the sacred 
Korean Independence. cause of the independence of 

Korea. It is, therefore, but in the 
natural order of things that Jajwn, having made so 
many sacrifices for Korean independence, should at 
last have decided to keep it safe and sound for all 
time by putting it into her own pocket. Korea was 
last month formally annexed by Japan, and hence¬ 
forth is to be known as Cho-Scn. The Hermit 
Kingdom that refused to put its trust in armaments 
has ceased to exist, and Japan has now formally, as 








Hy PtnniitioH *>/ Ou /rti/rirffirt of " I'unth "J 

Et To, Brute! 

John Bum. : “ An«l ibis ftun you—after all Bui I and 
Shepherd’s Uu^li Imvc done for y«*i I ” 

well as in reality, become a Continental I’owr. None 
of the Powers raise any objection. 'Hu: |>oor depressed 
puppet of a king at Seoul finds the terms of his exit 
“ generous.” There arc, of course, the u«ual assur¬ 
ances about the ])rescrvation of the open door and 
equality of opportunities for all nations, but this is 
disagreeably qualified by an intimation that the 
Korean tariff will be maintained for ten years. That 
is ten years’ notice to all whom it may concern, especi¬ 
ally Britain and America, that at the end of that 
period the Japanese consider themselves free to build 
a high tariff fence round Korea so as to secure for 
Japanese manufacturers a monopoly of the Japanese 
market. 

Slavery is very much like Nature, 
Stavory 0 f w hich the old tag says, if you 

Malaga. expel it with a pitchfork it will 

always come back. The latest 
illustration of this inveterate reversion to the sum of 
all villainies is supplied by the Chinese emigration 
from Hong Kong to the rubber plantations of 
Malaga. The South China iitming Post of July 
39th declares that the managers of the new rubl e 
—have engaged thirty thousand Chinese 


coolies at Hong Kong under contracts which 
practically doom them to life-long slavery. The 
contract is nominally for a year, but in reality 
for two. Coolies gel twelve dollars advance, and 
free passage to Penang or Singapore. When they 
arrive they arc practically sold to the planters at 
fifty or sixty dollars per head ; they are herded in 
compounds, and paid from five to fifteen cents per 
day. They get into debt, and as a result they are 
practically slaves for life. 'Hie ordinary wage for 
free coolies is said to be fifty cents a day, on a three 
years’ conti act, at the end of which they are repa¬ 
triated. It would Ik: well if Downing Street were to 
look into these allegations. 11 will not do to raise 
heaven and earth over Congo atrocities if similar 
crimes arc being |xrpctralcd by Englishmen in a 
British protectorate. 

M. Valentine Chirol has been 

Tho Crum* contributing to the Times a series 
Indian Unrest, of paiKTS on “ Indian Unrest,” 

which have deservedly com¬ 
manded widespread attention. M. Chirol is, of 

course, an u)>hnldcr of the existing order, but he is 
a |xiinstaking student, who has devoted much time 
and patient labour to ascertain the facts on the 
spot. His letters, which will shortly be re-issued 
in a volume, should be read by all who 
wish to understand the Anglo-Indian theory ol 
the state of things now existing in India. 

The conspiracy trial at Dacca has dragged its slow 
length along all the month, and at the time of writing 
the Court had not yet arrived at a judgment as to the 
guilt or innocence of the aroused. The Daily 
Chronicle of to-day publishes a remarkable interview 
with a leading Indian from East Africa which set! 
forth in clear outline the features of the new policj 
adopted in East Africa for confining that provinc* 
to Europeans and Americans. Considering lh« 
important part which the Indians have playet 
in opening up Uganda to civilisation, the ne\ 
policy seems to be as ungrateful as it i 
economically disastrous. There may be somethin 
to l»c said in favour of restrictive measures t 
prevent a White Australia receiving any coloure 
immigrants, but Uganda can hardly be said to b 
a White Man’s country. The economic consi 
quences of the regulation, “No Indian need a| ply 
will probably compel its rej>cal. But tncanwhil 
it sheds an ugly light upon the “ Unity of 01 
Empire,” and the equal rights of all the King 
subjects. 



. Dirty Durfkn's 
Massacre 
of 

the Innocents. 


Why should the County Palatine 
of Durham kill nine hundred 
infants every year over and above 
the average infantile mortality of 


the rest of the kingdom ? Talk about the massacre 
:>f the innocents at Bethlehem 1 King Herod never 
slaughtered on that famous occasion as many as the 
bounty Palatine sacrifices every twelve months. It 
s a startling statement to make, but unfortunately 


bouring counties. The editor says a vitiate# 
atmosphere kills babies 

The pollution of the atmosphere in aH our large dlle* and 
manufacturing centres by black smoke and the products of coal* 
combustion means that about four-fifths of the population of 
this country continually inhale poisonous or impure air, and we 
shall not be far wrong in asserting that the existence of this 
nuisance is one of the chief causes of urlian infant mortality. 
The purification of the atmosphere by the enforcement of 
measures pf smoke prevention would proltably do more in a 
year to reduce the infant death-i.itc than a legion of health 
visitors could accomplish in ten years. 


he facts cannot be gainsaid. They are set forth But Durham, although dirty, is not exceptionally 
n all their gruesome horror in the supple- smoky. Certainly, the atmosphere is much purer 
nent to the thirty-ninth annual Rqx>rt uf the than that of Manchester; yet, in proportion, it kills 
Local Government Board on Infant and Child more babies than Lancashire. 


Mortality. The Re|>ort states that during 1908 
—no exceptional year—the infant dcalli-rate in 
he administrative county of Durham was 151 |>cr 
r,ooo, 25 per cent, in excess of that of England and 
-Vales. 31,391 children were born in County 
Durham in 1908; 4,729 died. If the death-rate had 
)een that of the whole of the country (1204) only 
1,818 would have perished. If Ihc death-rate had 
>cen that of Berkshire, Hereford, Montgomery, and 
Dxford only 3,364 would have died. It is not fair 
0 compare a mining with an agricultural county, but 
tven as cornered with Derby the Durham death-rate 
s 25 per cent, too high. There is no doubt as to the 
muse of Durham’s bad pre-eminence. It is the worst 
mby-killing county in England,and the cause is filth, 
t is dirty Durham with its Claris which is the Herod 
>f our counties. What the public has a right ic/ask 
s what the constituted authorities in Church and 
State—especially those of the Church—are going to 
lo about this hideous scandal. There is, I lielieve, 
f Bishop in Auckland Castle. There is a J.ord- 
meutenant. There is a Chairman of the County 
Council. There arc various noble lords and any 
lumber of Nonconformist ministers in dirty Durham, 
s no concerted action possible lo say to the local 
military authorities, “Wash you, make you clean, 
four hands are full of blood ”? 


The death of Florence Nightin- 
Fiorenc® gale at the age of ninety removes 
Nightingale. the most famous survivor of 
nineteenth century notabilities. 
Florence Nightingale, the only woman upon whom 
the Order of Merit was conferred by the King, 
had long been canonised by the world at large. She 
has been liailcd everywhere, and especially by the 
opponents of the full citizenship of women, as the 
supreme type of the feminine woman. Even Mr. 
Belloc found in her the ideal of womanhood. It is, 
therefore, interesting to recall the fact, first, that 
Florence Nightingale was an old maid. She never 
had either husband or child, and therefore con¬ 
spicuously failed in discharging what the anti- 
Suffragcttes declare to be the first, if not the only, 
duty of woman. • Secondly, Florence Nightingale was 
a strong - minded woman, tall and large in 
person, of some austerity of manner, and with 
a tongue that she did not hesitate to use to the. 
terror of evil-doers, and to the confusion of 
fools. Thirdly, Florence Nightingale had been 
educated as a man. She was a capable scholar in 
I«atin, Greek, and mathematics. If site had be^n born 
later she would have taken her degrees; but when 
she was a girl the universities and their degrees were 
monopolised by men. Fourthly, Florence Nightin¬ 


ln J.etchworth infant mortality is 
The Causes only 1K;r I|0 oo; j n J^ondon, 

Infant Mortality. 100; in Durham, 150. The editor 

of the Lootl Government Review 
akes issue with the Medical Officer of the Local 
Jovernnicnt Board as to the causes of infant mortality, 
p 1909 if had sunk in England and Wales to 109, 
lie lowest on record. In >899 it was 163. Climate, 
9 thinks, has more to do with the fluctuation in the 
eath-rate than any other cause. But the climate of 

Durham ia* not much different from that of neigh- 

', ’ '. • % 

. 


gale's great work was accomplished after she was, 
forty amid a perfect hurricane of abuse directed 
against the woman guilty of so unwomanly an act 
and such an outrage upon the modesty of her sex as 
to introduce women into hospitals where common 
soldiers lay ill and dying. Fifthly, Florence Nightin¬ 
gale was a close friend of Josephine Butler, and as 
an ardent supporter of the repeal of the C.D. Acts 
was the most distinguished of the Shrieking Sister¬ 
hood ; and, sixthly, she was a convinced and earnest 
advocate of woman's suffrage. 
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The hopeless 
Only a incompetence 
Woman’s Work. 0 f the mere 

male to dis¬ 
charge the duties which by 
nature are laid upon both sexes 
was never m6re strikingly illus¬ 
trated than in the British camp 
at the Crimea. There man 
monopolised everything to his 
heart's content. Everything 
was exclusively in the hands of 
the male. War is man’s business. 

Woman was not even allowed 
to have a look in in the British 
lines. It was far different in 
the French army. There the 
nursing sisters of the Catholic 
Church were hard at work long 
before Miss Nightingale was 
allowed to enter the field. The 
not result of confiding every¬ 
thing to the superior sex was 
the most appalling muddlement 
in history. Not until the deaths 
from sickness reached 60 i»er 
cent, of the British force at the 
front did the dominant male 
consent to allow mere woman 
to try her hand. Florence 
Nightingale, a trained adminis¬ 
trator, a strong-minded woman 
with a man’s education, was 
sent out with a band of women. 

She revolutionised everything. 

She saved the British Army. 

In doing so she permanently 
impaired her own health. But what of that? In 
that gliastly record of political madness and mili¬ 
tary imbecility known as the Crimean War her 
work alone is gratefully remembered by mankind. 
The men did nothing, and even worse than nothing, 
with their cannon and their warships and their 
reckless expenditure of human life. They neither 
destroyed Russia nor rehabilitated Turkey. Sebas¬ 
topol is stronger than it was before, and the 
Russian flag floats supreme in the Euxine. But 
the work done by this English spinster survives 
and flourishes to this day. The inauguration of 
a system of trained nurses sulistituled the ideal 
of Florence Nightingale for the actuality of Sairey 
Gamp. 


The late Miss 

(« 


Florence Nightingale at St Thomas’s Hospital. 

n /Juittrjfk Jrind/j lent fy Sf. 7 AftM.it'> H^fltnl.) 


Florence Nightingale is gone, but 
Honour to Whom a woman not loss deserving o| 
Honour Is Due. honour is still with us. Mrs. 

Wolstenholm El my is far and 
away at this moment the most remarkable survivor of 
the band of famous women who in the dark days 
of the mid-Victorian era began the struggle for 
justice for women. For fifty years this frail, slight, 
delicate little woman has fought in the van. More 
than any other woman Mrs. Klmy carried the 
Married Woman’s Property Act. l-or nearly fifty 
years she has been the grey matter in the brain of 
the woman’s movement. All the pioneers have 
gone, but she alone remains indomitable and 
resolute as ever. Mrs. Elmy has long passed 














Lord Speneor. 


rhotognt/b by] 


The late Ear! Spencer. 


three score years and ten, and she j* devoting 
her remaining years to compiling romc record 
of the half century of struggle. But '•to this 
day, as at any time for the last thirty years since 
first I saw her fine peculiar handwriting, there is no 
living person, male or female, to whom I would go 
'sooner than to Mrs. Elmy whenever I wanted either 
(i) to know the exact facts about any past incident in 
, the history of the movement; (a) to know the dossier 
of any politician upon woman’s question; (3) to 
know the latest phase in the present situation of 
any woman’s question, and (4) to obtain a clear 
judicial opinion by a thoroughly well-equipped 
mind as to the best course to be pursued in any 
: crisis. Mrs. Martindaie, qf Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 
is treasurer of a small committee that has undertaken 
'to jet up a public testimonial to this splendid veteran,' 
.and I sin(jprely hope tire response will be worthy the 
merits of its»recipient 


If Mr. Gladstone had had his way 
Lord Spencer would have suc¬ 
ceeded him as Prime Minister in 
1894 instead of Lord Rosebery. 
It is an interesting speculation as to what would have 
been the course of English history if Mr. Gladstone 
had had his way. Of one thing we may be certain. • 
Ix>rd Spencer would not have thrown up the sponge 
in petulant despair, even if his Administration had 
been defeated on a chance vote on cordite. Mr. 
Gladstone’s selection was all the more remarkable 
because it was chiefly due to Lord Spencer’s naval 
programme that Mr. Gladstone retired. Lord 
S| encer*s death last month revives the memory 
of that incident, and revives also the memories 
of the Red Karl at Dublin Castle, when with 
invincible patience and dauntless courage he 
first laboured at the restoration of order and 
then threw the whole weight of his great 
anthority into the scale in favour of Home Rule. I 
remember my last interview with the deceased Earl. 
It was at Spencer House a few months before the 
stroke which removed him from the political arena 
just before the crowning victory of 1906. 1 had just 

returned from South Africa, and I well remember the 
immense relief with which he received my confident 
assurance that the incoming Liberal Administration 
would have no trouble in South Africa. “ I had 
feared that South Africa would have been our 
greatest difficulty.” “ Thanks to the pro-Boers and 
C.-B.’s Methods of Barbarism speech,” I told him, 
“ all will go merry as a marriage hell in South Africa.” 
It seemed to Lord Spencer to be too good to be true, 
but events have abundantly justified the confident 
prophecy. 

I«ast month the world lost the 
Death services of one of the most 

Llnlejr Sambourne. genial and gifted of thoue cari¬ 
caturists who have made Punch 
almost a necessity of life to the English-speaking 
world. Mr. Linley Sambourne, who at first was in 
the engineering works of Penn and Son, Greenwich, 
began to contribute to Punch in 1867, whep he 
was twenty-two years old. He gradually wdft his 
way to a foremost position on its staff, and when 
Tenniel died Mr. Sambourne succeeded almost as & 
matter of course to the positipn of leading cartoonist. 
Mr. Sambourne died at the age of sixty-five of an 
affection of the heart He has been succeeded by 
Mr. Bernard Partridge, whose cartoons arc certainly 
not lacking in vigour. Of this we have an apt 
illustration in the ferocious force with which he 
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Mftlrics in the accompanying cartoon the craze for 
details about murder mysteries in general and the 
Crippen tragedy in particular. More space lias Wen 
given to the Crtfipen case in our newspapers, morning 
ind evening, than to any other event that has 
happened in, the world for the last six weeks. 
Detective stories are always popular, mysteries always 
provoke curiosity, and in the Crippen case there were 
ill the essential ingredients to whet the public 
ippetite, and the newspapers, as usual, were not 
kSath to stimulate a demand which they made haste 
to supply. 

I am very glad to hear that great 
progress has been made in the 
Ar Fr 1 io'iSSSK n formation of the Albert Committee, 

an association of men and women 
ndependent of all parties and without any special 
Affiliation to any of the existing Peace Societies, for 
the purpose of promoting good relations between the 
British and German Empires. The basis of the 
Albert Society is very broad, and ils members include 


By y*rmun*n 0/ tkt frofrUtart 0/ " 

A Dirty Trad®. 

Gutter Press i 41 Here you are, genu I Chuck us a lew 
more coppers an’ I'll roll in it 1 " 


men who hold the most diverse views on the subjee 
of international armaments, the one j>oint of uniot 
being a desire to see facts as they are without the dis 
tortion of panic or prejudice, and to combat all fits ant 
flurries of unreason which from lime to time disturb thi 
relations between neighbouring nations. I was alst 
glad to note the arrival of Professor Sicper las 
month in London with a party of German student: 
who, after attending lectures at University College 
have made a tour of England. They have been en 
tertained with the utmost cordiality at the great Uni 
versities and also in the manufacturing towns in tb 
North of Scotland. Professor Sieper and Mr. C 
Weiss, Hon. Secretary of the Anglo-German Student.* 
Committee, University College, deserve the thank 
of all who are interested in maintaining and strength 
ening the ties that unite our kindred peoples. 




HR. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. CHANCELLOR OP THE EXCHEQUER. 

** {From ike portrait by Sir Luke Ft Ides.) 








Character Sketch. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER AT C&ICCIETH. 



MR. LLOYD 
GKORGE, al¬ 
though bom in 
Liverpool, was 
brought up at 
a pretty Welsh 
village about a 
mile from Cric- 
cietlL In proof 
thereof there 
may be seen 
incised on the 
stone of the 
jxarapet of the 
bridge which 
crosses Ihe river the initials “ D.L.G.," which were 
cut by the boy David when he was about twelve 
years of age. .Some local wiseacre with no historic 
sense added 14 M.P." to the boy’s initials. As 
yet we have been spared the prefix of Right 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
a pity that the boy David did not add the date when 
he chiselled his initials on the stone. Since that time 
he has made his mark elsewhere than on a village 
bridge, but he still remains the idol of his parish 
and the hero of little Wales. 


Mr. Lloyd George's Home: 'The 
House of the Winds." 


A PROPHET HONOURED IN It IS OWN COUNTRY. 


The old adage, that “ a prophet h: th no honour 
in his own country,” docs not apply to Mr. Lloyd 
George. On the morning 1 breakfasted with him 
on* the stoep of his new house, “the House 
of the Winds,” he received a letter from a 
Welsh Highlander, one of the mountain men who 
expressed the delight with which he looked forward 
to meeting “ one who has done so much to 
trouble the descendants of our oppressors the 
Nonnans.” In that mounlain lop it was evident 
that • the Budget of last year was tlie long 
delayed retribution which Wales was at last per¬ 
mitted to exact from her feudal conquerors. As 
the thoughts of a child are long, long thoughts, 
so the memories of Highlandmcn are long, long 
memories. In these secluded valleys in the shade of 
the Celling crags the shepherd broods over the 
wrongs of his forbears until the days of the Edwards 
seem but as yesterday, and when he goes to the poll 
he makes his cross on the ballot paper with the stem 
delight of the avenger of crimes, all record of which 
has faded from tlie memory of tlie outside world. 


WELSH PATRItrriSM. 


In one of the most passionate and effective of his 
speeches against the false Imperialism which brought 
upon us the calamity and the crime of the Boer war Mr. 
Lloyd George showed how keenly he shared this 


national trait. He recalled to the House the fact that 
nearly two thousand year? ago the Roman galleys 
had harried the Welsh coasts, the Roman legions had 
carried the eagles in triumph through the Welsh 
hills, but to-day the race whose independence they 
had tried to destroy was teaching the tongue of its 
former conquerors as a dead language in Welsh 
national schools. Only a Welshman could fully 
appreciate the flavour of that hitter taunt at the 
vanity of the ambition of Ini|)erial Rome. There arc 
few things so fragile as empires, and still fewer that 
arc as indestructible as nationalities. 






CKKXTKTH AND ITS MEMORIES. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s boyhood was s|>ent between 
Snowdon and the sea. “ The mountains look upon • \ 
Marathon and Marathon looks on the sea.” The •'«* 
Welshman is as proud as the ancient Greeks of the 
stirring memories of ancient combats. He never •’/; 
forgets the stout fight which his ancestors waged ,> 
against Roman invaders, Irish pirates, and Norman 
conquerors. The castles from which their Norman 
masters dominated their forefathers stand in ruins, 


with the exception of Carnarvon, picturesque monu¬ 
ments of a vanished rant*. Criccielh Castle, which 


stands conspicuous on a hill overlooking the bay, •? 
once belonged to a knight who did good service for 
his country on the field of Agincourt. But Agincourt 
could not perpetuate English domination in France; • 
neither could the massive walls of Criccielh Keep 
or Conway Castle maintain feudal domination in v* 
Wales. Not until the Welsh Tudor had achieved the ; 
conquest of England on Bosworlh field, as the Norman ;y 
William had previously achieved a similar conquest 
at the battle of Hastings, did the Welsh consent ta ’ ; 
the Union. Since then they have been loyal to the A 
dynasty; and at this moment the Principality is not 1 
exactly convulsed, but not a little excited, by the dis- 
cussion whether the investiture of the heir to the, 1 ' 
throne as Prince of Wales shall take place at Cardiff? 
or at Carnarvon. 


WHY TUF. WEI.SU ARK RADICALS. 


The spirit of Welsh nationality which finds its fore*2 
most champion in Mr. Lloyd George would probably $ 
have lost its fighting edge but for more recent effort at** 
domination on the part of tlie heirs of the feudal] 
oppressors. Standing on the Hill of the Winds, Mr.v# 
Lloyd George can point out farm after farm frora^ 
which relatives or friends had been evicted in quite* 
recent times because they dared to vote in opposition^' 
to the will of their landlords. A farm to a WeliftKj 
tenant was more than a means of livelihood ; it wit 
his bank deposit, where lie had accumulated the', 
product of the patient labour of years, and what wa<: 
even more important, it was the centre of all th^, 





Ifsociations of his family history. An eviction 
ant financial loss, sometimes financial min, and it 
tlso' meant the laceration of the continuity of 
lomestic life, a rude wrench of the deep-buried roots 
jf the family tree. These sacrifices made by scores 
ind hundreds and thousands of simple folk who were 
aimed out of house and home because they dared 
not vote against their consciences at their landlords' 
Bidding are to the Welsh merely the latest link in the 
tong chain of tyranny whereby the oppressor has age 
ifter age sought to enslave the Cymri. And to this 
lay the insolence which compels the maintenance of 
lie sect of a small minority of the people as the 
Established Church of Wales rankles in tlu* Welsh 
tiind. The Anglican Church as by law established 
n Wales is to the Welsh patriot the Gcsslcr cap of 
he alien oppressor, to which, even on the Sabbath 
Day, they are compiled to make obeisance. In the 
wtive village of Mr. Lloyd George a big chapel on 
>ne side of the river overshadows the small church 
tcross the bridge. But the Church is by law estab- 
Uhcd the National Church of a nationality which 
>y almost unanimous vote in Parliament has re¬ 
pudiated its pretensions and demanded its discstab- 
fchment. On this point the Welshman is implacable. 

THF. HOUSE OF THE WINDS WITHOUT— 

•But all this is a far cry from the House of the Winds, 
vberc Mr. Lloyd George has built an eyrie for him- 
elf and his family. The house stands al>out a mile 
tpin Criccieth railway station. In the rear on a clear 
«y the cone of Snowdon is visible behind the lower 
tills which, being nearer, somewhat obscure the 
jesty of the Hill of the Eagles. It is as yet hare 
trees. A motor garage in the rear is still in course 
f’building. From the front the eye commands a 
jtagnificent expanse of land and sea. To the north 
f«id south of the great bay the mountains fling out 
&eir long arms to the sea. The wooded slopes from 
lac hills to the shore are rich in beech trees. Pines 
not seem to flourish, but there is ample variety of 
W*r trees. Criccieth, on the very selvage of the 
nestles at the base of the hill from whose 
jjtmmit the lords of the castle reigned as feudal 
Ifcerlords in limes now dim with the purple mist— 
p"mist of centuries and of song. In the garden of 
fce House of the Winds stands a sundial on a slender 
pluinn of stone surrounded by broken fragments of 
quartz-that I at first mistook for white marble, 
bund the house there is a spacious stoep on the 
jttnd -floor, and above a broad verandah. 

—AND WITHIN. 

JBVithin the house I recall but two things—the first, 
g£io my bedroom there lay a leather-bound, gilt- 
lied Bible which, on opening, I found was printed 
he Welsh language. *Mr. Haldane, the preceding 
apant of the room, had improved tlie opportunity 
.by the hook in order to take his first lesson 
iy translating the first chapter of Genesis 
tbet-tonguc. ' I was less resourceful. As 



an Englishman I may perhaps even have felt towards 
that Welsh Bible in my bedroom as the Welshman 
feels towards the Anglican Church established in his 
country; and who knows but that the book was 
supplied *as a subtle object-lesson to the Saxon 
visitor ? Tbe other thing was an admirable group of 
stuffed animals' which stood on the stairhead, and 
which I tried to photograph as a contriBution to a 
heraldic coat-of-arms for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It consisted of a fox watching, alert and 
silent, above the burrow of a rabbit, from which the 
head of poor bunny was cautiously peeping. The 
fox, like Mr. Lloyd George, was a native of these 
parts, having been caught on Snowdon. There was 
no mistaking the identity of the rabbit. The group 
might be labelled “The Budget of 1909," or “The 
Chancellor and the Taxpayer." My photograph, 
alas! was fogged owing to the use of an unaccus¬ 
tomed lens. 

THE CHANCELLOR AMONG HIS OWN PEOPLE. 

The day I arrived, like the following day on which 
I left Criccieth, was one of those flawless summer 
days when Welsh bays remind one of the Riviera, 
save for a slight ha/c on the mountains that skirt the 
horizon. A seven hours’ run from Fusion on a hot 
August day is rather tiring, but after a cup of tea I 
was quite ready to join my host in a ramble through 
the lanes and woods in the midst of which he had 
|>asscd his youth. 

Very pleasant it was to see the homely, friendly, 
hearty relations which existed between the redoubt¬ 
able Chancellor and his old neighbours. Whether 
it was the Unionist candidate whom he defeated at 
the polls, or the rustic learned in the art of snatching 
salmon in forbidden waters, he was hail fellow well 
met with everyone. It was a lesson in democracy 
worth going to Wales to see. There is no side about 
Mr. Lloyd George—no patronage, no consciousness 
of condescension. He is a man of the people, 
full of grateful recognition of the services they 
rendered him in the past and of their friendly inti¬ 
macy in the present A delightful foot|>ath through 
the woods brought us to the bank of a salmon *iver 
which leaped and gurgled and purred and sang as it 
made its way to the sea. 

“When I was a small boy,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George, “ I always used to declare with absolute 
conviction that I remembered planting the trees in 
this wood 1 when I was a man.' ” As the trees 
were not more than one hundred years old, 
there must have been a very short time be¬ 
tween Mr. Lloyd George’s incarnations if the 
boy's mysterious saying had any foundation in 
fact. 

ON CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 

When we neared the bridge, with its attendant 
sentinels, the Chapel and the Church, Mr. George 
spoke with much feeling of the immense services 
which the Nonconformist Churches render, chiefly in 


the way of catechetical instruction of the young. 
44 In that chapel,” said he, “ 1 only learned music on 
the Sol-fa system.” On my remarking that to us in 
the North of England there seemed a contradiction 
in terms to speak of a Calvinislic Methodist* for with 
us Methodists were all anti-Calvinists, Mr. George 
replied that the Celt was too logical to l>c anything 
but a Calvidist if he were a Protestant, or a Roman 
Catholic if his mind was swayed more by emotion 
than by reason. Hence in Wales even Methodists 
had to be Calvinistic. 

ON GOTHS AND VANDALS. 

Standing on the bridge, Mr. Lloyd George delivered 
himself of a pathetic lamentation over the vandalism 
of the local authorities, who, in their zeal for change, 
miscalled improvements, had shorn away the grace- 


made his speech on the Suffragette question, and he 
had of course much to say on thausubject, of which 
I only remember one point of novelty and import¬ 
ance. He was strongly of opinion that if 44 C.-13.” 
had been asked to give a day or two days for a full 
dress debate on Woman’s Suffrage in the first session 
of the late Parliament he would have at once 
accorded the women the facilities they desired. 
Another thing that surprised me was his evident 
conviction that if the Conciliation Pill had been 
capable of amendment so as to enfranchise the wives 
of all householders it might have been sent up to the 
House of Ix>rds without any serious opposition. No 
doubt the enfranchisement of the wife as joint house¬ 
holder with the husband is logical and just, and it 
may be that the fight has practically gone out of the 



Phottgra/k bjI 


ul trees which had sprung up round the piers of ths 
jridge, and by cementing its foundations had ren- 
Icred it impossible for any shrub or tree to restore 
he beauty which he had admired as a boy and now 
egretted as a man. A lover of old things, with a 
ine eye for natural beauty, who would rather run 
lome small risk in the security of a bridge than strip 
t stark and bare of all the delicate tracery of clinging 
bliage—such is the Chancellor amid his native hills. 
on woman’s suffrage. 

We talked of many things; but being discretion 
itself, I never asked a question about the Con¬ 
ference. I could only augur from the gaiety and 
tiigh spirits of my host that if black care sat behind 
the horseman, he was so far behind as to be for the 
moment out of sight. It was just before Mr. George 


opponents of the suffrage; if so their course is cl 
for next session. 


THE COTTAGE MV Till! WAYSIDE. 



So talking, we came to the wayside cottage, 
overgrown with evergreens in which Lloyd George^ 
had been brought up as a l>oy. It was a two-st< 
house, one of two standing together, with 
windows, clean and neat. It was evidently a place' 
of many memories, of which Lloyd George was not i 
little proud. And with reason. For in that nest bj 
the roadside the young eaglet had been reared whi< 
after facing many a storm, was now building its 
eyrie on the hill-lop—loved, hated, admired, a ndf. 
envied of all men. Save his uncle, whose acquaint- ] 
ance I was proud to make, he had but few to help. 
him . In America we read of men who rose from the g 












Log Cabin to the White House as an incentive to the 
laudable ambition of American youth. Methinks 
that 14 From the Wayside Welsh Cottage to Downing 
'Street” would prove quite as great an incentive to 
our British youth. 

The following notes of my pleasant conversation 
with Mr. Lloyd George must not be regarded in any 
’ sense as a formal interview. In substance they ex¬ 
press with accuracy the impression the conversation 
left on my mind. For the form and fashion of the 
report I am, of course, solely responsible. 

THE HAGUE ARBITRATION. 

Having remarked that I had just come frail attend¬ 
ing the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration at the 
■Hague, Mr. Lloyd George asked for details, and on 
receiving my report expressed his delight that so 
. long standing a dispute between the two branches of 
the English-speaking family was now in a fair way of 

• being satisfactorily settled by an impartial international 
tribunal after every conceivable argument presented 

* by the ablest counsel on cither side bad been fully 
' urged and patiently heard. Arbitrations, like lawsuits, 
-cost money. But the price of a single Dreadnought 
r'would j>ay the cost of all the arbitrations under the 
j>.|lague Convention, “ and arbitration cud a dispute 
r which war pcr|>ctuates ” and inflames. 

Asked whether he anticipated good results from 
itbe Arbitrators’ Award, he replied, “Yes, whatever 
ftthat Award may be. For the question in controversy 
Vi* in its material importance small, but its latent 
’ potentiality of mischief immense. Such disputes arc 
like a grain of sand in the eye; itself almost invisible, 
\'il can so inflame the eyeball as to mar clear vision. 

£ | ENGLISH-SPEAKING REUNION. 

“One by one every such outstanding difference 
j-between Britain and America is being disposed of, 
and I fully share the aspiration recent!" so eloquently 
*kpressed by that great Imperial statesman Sir 
jWilfrid Lauricr, that when controversy ends rapprcchc- 
yment may begin.” 

44 Docs rapprochement spell reciprocity ? ” 
i 41 Certainly ; I am at one with Sir Wilfrid. I ain 
^enthusiastically in favour of everything that will draw 
jthe two great halves of the English-speaking world 
&hto fraternal union. As a Free Trader and a devotee 
international peace I hail every advance towards 
glo-American reunion as a landmark in the path of 
gross.” 

Are you in favour of an Anglo-American Zoli- 
:in ? ” 

14 What is the use of talking of that when we cannot 
Rttven get Free Trade within the British Empire? 

lit the freer the trade between us and the United 
the less risk of political friction.” 


1 


.THE BANEFUL INFLUENCE OF PROTECTION. 

I remarked os illustrative of this that the dispute 
Ijftcecs^ating the present arbitration arose immediately 
action of the Protectionist ring in the Senate, 


which, by paralysing the efforts of the American 
Government to admit Newfoundland fish to American 
markets, provoked retaliatory regulations from New¬ 
foundlanders. 

“Yes,” said Mr. I.loyd George, “and one of the 
results to be hoped for from the coming award will 
be a mutually satisfactory convention for fair trade 
between the two countries." 

“Successive American Administrations,” I said, 

44 have desired this. But the desire of the President 
and his Cabinet, backed by the majority of both 
Houses of Congress and the moral sentiment of the 
American people, was baffled by the Protectionist 
ring, which commanded a sufficient minority in the 
Senate to reject the Conventions negotiated with 
Newfoundland.” 

“ It is much easier," he replied, “ in every country 
to impose an impost than to get rid of it. A tax on 
imports is like a fish-hook. It goes in easily enough, 
but the vested interest which it creates in the 
protected industry renders it very difficult to get it 
out.” 

MORE THAN EVER A KKF.F. TRADER. 

44 From which I take it that you arc as staunch a 
Free Trader as ever ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Lloyd George; “not as staunch, 
but stauncher. To say as staunch is to understate 
the case. Everything that has occurred since Tariff 
Reform was voted down in 190f> has gone to 
strengthen our faith in the principle of Free Trade. 
Every doleful prediction of our adversaries has lnicn 
falsified by the facts. Never in the whole course of 
our history has our trade been greater. In face of 
hostile tariffs we have more than held our own, and, 
however you measure it, Free Trade Britain leads the 
world in trade. The most remarkable thing is Vhat 
in the last few years we have increased our trade 
even more with countries which have hostile tariffs 
than we have with many of our Colonies.” * 

“ That is the fact as it is in itself,” I said, “ hut it 
is not the fact as it appears to many j»eople both at 
home and abroad.” 

THE ANTI-PATRIOTISM OF TARIFF REFORMERS. 

44 But how can it be otherwise,” he retorted, 44 when 
you have the whole energy of a great Party concen¬ 
trated upon the monstrous- -nay, the almost treason¬ 
able—task of convincing the world that the British 
nation is effete, that our trade is dying or dead, and 
that our industrial supremacy is so hopelessly gone 
that we can no longer hold our own in our own 
home markets without the aid of a protective tariff? 
As I have said, we are, without Protection, more than 
holding our own in the tariff-barred open market. 
Was there ever such an unpatriotic task undertaken 
by any Party?—and this, too, by the Party which 
plumes itself upon a monopoly of patriotism. If you 
cry stinking fish long enough before your own shop- 
windows, even your own shopmen will in time 
begin to think that the fresh caught salmon have 


nn ancient and fish like smell. Since Mr. Chamber- 
lain gave the cue, the Tariff Reformers have been 
doing little else than cry stinking fish before John 
Bull’s shop morning, noon, and night But at last 
the impudent conspiracy of that lying claque *s pretty 
well exposed, and its authors are on their way to the 
pillory —which is their proper place. Great Britain 
was never so pros|>erous as it is to-day, in spite of all 
their attempts to destroy our credit and injure our 
trade.” 

PROTECTION AND SOCtAf. UNREST. 

“ But there is still pauperism—still unemploy¬ 
ment ? ” 

“ True; but the misery of the sufferer is not em¬ 
bittered by the knowledge that his privations arc 
irlificially increased by laws made in the interest of 
:or{>orate greed or protected monopoly. You have 
)nly to read the literature of discontent in protected 
rountries to sec the difference it makes. A bad 
Harvest will always pinch the belly with the screw of 
iearer bread, but a protective tariff gives the screw 
m extra turn. But worse even than that is the 
ndirect burden which Protection throws upon the 
)00r.” 

“ To what do you allude?” 

PROTECTION AND ARMAMENTS. 

“ To the wasteful, ruinous, suicidal competition in 
irmamontx. In the grammar of ruin there are 
:hree degrees: Positive, Protection; Conqxirative, 
\rmamcnts; Superlative, War. Why are armaments 
,'xcused ? Because tariff war, which is almost uni¬ 
versal outside Britain, may lead to war of the other 
rind. Nations make war for markets, desiring to close 
Lhosc markets to their rivals, livery Protectionist in 
our country assumes that every foreigner is in trade 
no* a customer to l»e sought, but an enemy to be 

Fenced off Hence a mood of mind »•: produced in 
which war seems natural and inevitable, and hence 
llso come those bloated armaments which are the 
:urse and the disgrace of our civilisation.” 

“ You speak bitterly.” 

“And 1 feel bitterly. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer l have had to raise ^25,000,000 extra 
taxation, and I have been more vehemently abused 
for informing that duty tlian any Chancellor of 
Exchequer in history — as if I were jiersoiially respon¬ 
sible for every penny of the expenditure ! Every 
penny of that was needed for Social Reform, for Old 
Age Pensions, for labour Exchanges, for insurance 
against sickness and unemployment, and a host of 
other most necessary measures. But out of every 
l>enny Social Reform can only get a halfpenny; the 
other halfj)enny goes in Armaments. For the 
12; millions applied to the alleviation of human 
misery, the amelioration of the lot of the disinherited 
of the world, what might not have been done ! But 
the whole of that 12; millions is seized and spent on 
powder and shot, on battleship which- 

“ But, Mr. George,” I ventured to interrupt, “ you 


don’t deny that the expenditure on Dreadnoughts was • 
necessary ? ” 

THE NEED FOR “DREADNOUGHTS.” , 

“ No; or I would not have been responsible for 
raising the money for them. But the necessity is 
artificial. It is not in the nature of things. * We 
cannot disarm in the midst of an armed camp. Any 
remedy must lie internaiional, and we are not merely 
willing but eagerly anxious for an international 
arrangement by which we could arrest this headlong 
race to destruction. But when we have pi|>cd to 
other nations they would not dance to our music. 
Nay, they liave even misconstrued our invitation to 
cover an insidious .design to balk their legitimate 
desire for self-protection, or as an intimation that the 
pee was getting too liot for us, and that they had only 
to keep on to see us drop out of the race. This 
naturally makes us chary of making new overtures 
for any international agreement on the subject ot. A 
' armaments. And until such an arrangement is • 
arrived at we have no option but to go on sadly but - 
with unflinching resolution to maintain the compara¬ 
tive preponderance of naval strength which for a 
hundred years has l»een recognised by friends and 
foes alike as the irreducible minimum of our national^ • 
security." 

THE CAME OF HKlUJAR-MY NKHHIIIOt'K. 

“ It is a game of beggar-my-neighbour, at which, if 
the |ieoples were wise, their Governments would not 

ptay-" .... 

“ In beggar-my-neighbour it is a question as to / 
which player is first played out. Our naval supremacy, 
living as we do from day to day on food brought '■[ 
from oversea, and with no conscript army of million*.^ 
to defend our country, is a matter of life and death; vj 
We do not argue about it. We maintain it, and must * 
go on maintaining it, against all challengers, even if it $ 
comes to the spending of our last penny. But those 
who delude themselves into imagining that we are;]? 
nearer our last penny than our Protectionist neigh- -ft 
bours should not forget that so far we have at least 
paid our way without having to borrow money with 
which to build ships—which is more than some of$ 
them can say. . Anil although he who goes a-boirow -3 
ing goes a-sorrowing, and we shall keep on paying^ 
our way from day to day out of revenue, nevertheleflir^ 
if the beggnr-my-neighbour game is to be played owtig 
to the bitter end we have still the untouched resetfr^Sj 
of a naval loan available to fall back upon—a resouroe|| 
of which our competitors have long ago had tO$! 
avail themselves. No; whatever the cioakers may $ 
siy, we >re not going to hoist the White Flag of ; 
Surrender over the citadel of Free Trade; nor are we.)! 
going, from lack of pence, to risk the absolute immunity 
from invasion which is one of our most priceless 
national assets. We are open for a deal; we are;; 
anxious for a deal. But no matter how heavily w**; 
may be pressed we shall never be driven to surrender •: 
a position which, our rivals themselves being judges,* 


i essential for our continued existence as an indepen- 
ent State. The basis of any such deal must of 
ecessity be the maintenance of that immunity. That 
re cannol risk by any arrangement. Such proposals 
•ad not to peace, but to war.” 

INSURANCE AGAINSr WAR. 

I mentioned the resolution passed by Congress in 
ivour of a Commission of Five to consider and 
sport upon the best means to promote international 
eacc and the arrest of armaments. 

“ 1 am very glad to hear it,” said Mr. Lloyd George. 

I welcome that and every other attempt that is 
eing made to move in the direction of the Intcr- 
ational World State. Especially do I welroiae such 
n initiative from the United Stales, and so far as 1 
ersonally am concerned I would eagerly emulate 
er good deeds by supporting the appointment of 
milar Peace Commissioners in Britain. Think for a 
loment what might not be effected for the welfare 
f mankind if the Empire and the Republic together 
ere to address themselves - to the solution of 
le great problems that make for the world’s peace, 
fo other State could regard such an alliance as a 
lenace to its safety or to its independence. It 
ould be an Anglo-American Insurance Corporation 
gainst international anarchy, international brigand- 

international lawlessness in any part of the 
arid. Its moral influence would be immense.” 
*You would not object to admitting other part¬ 
es?" 

II Not at all. Let them all come in 1 But the 
nglish-speaking States would form the nucleus. It 
ould grow like a snowball. For all the forces of the 
pdern world are in its favour.” 

i*‘ And the basis of this Insurance Corporation ? ” 
“The independence and integrity of all nations, 
* status quo , the open door, and all disputes to l>e 
nt to arbitration—including those affecting national 
>nour, as President Taft has so courageously de- 
ared.” 

THE ULTIMATE SANCTION. 

“And how would you compel recalcitrants to 
ey?” 

“That is a subject too wide to be discussed now. 
lit even if we were not able to create an inter- 
itional police force—as the four Powers have created 
-naval force in Crete, and all the great Powers 


created a military force in China for the relief of 
Pekin—the resources of civilisation would not neces¬ 
sarily be exhausted. The financial, commercial, and 
industrial interdependence of all nations is so great 
that it might not pass the wit of man to devise means 
of pressure quite as effective and much less barbarous 
than war." 

I assented heartily. “ The boycott if the coming 
weapon. If Canada, the United States, and the 
Argentine closed their markets, and would neither 
buy nor sell' to any Power that refused arbitration, 
war between England and Germany would be'im¬ 
possible." 

THE FRIENDLY RIVALRY OF PEACE. 

“ But why talk of war between two great friendly 
kindred nations ? I prefer much the friendly rivalry 
of peace. More and more do I perceive how much 
wc can learn from each other. At this moment I 
have special Commissioners studying in France, Ger¬ 
many, America, and elsewhere the results of the 
social and legislative experiments made in these 
countries in the solution of the problems with which 
we are about to deal. Before I framed my Budget I 
|>ersonally visited four great German cities to study 
the working of their system of taxing the unearned 
increment of land. Before I introduce my proposals 
for the readjustment of Imperial and local taxation, 
or for insurance against unemployment, I hope to be 
able to publish a Blue-book summarising the results 
of foreign systems, as I did in the case of the incre¬ 
ment tax. When we come to deal with railways I 
shall have the reports of experts on the experience of 
(he German and American systems, which stand at 
the opposite poles. And as far as possible I try to 
see the results of their working with my own eyes. I 
am just now about to start on a European tou^ in 
which I hope to learn much.” 

“Have you ever visited the United States?” 

“ Alas ! no,” replied Mr. George. “ I should very 
much like to go. But,” he added, with a humorous 
twinkle, “there are so many Welshmen in the States 
I fear I should have no time to see America l" 

But I venture to predict that it will not be long 
before Mr. Lloyd George will find it necessary tti visit 
that greatest of all laboratories for the making of 
political and social experiments that the world has 
ever seen. 



Current History in Caricature. 


O wad tome power the giftie gie ns, 

To see odrsels as ithen see us."— BURNS. 



Most English cartoonists appear to be on holiday ; 
during August, consequently there is little caricature 
comment on the events of the month in the English 
Press. On the Continent many matters claim the atten¬ 
tion of the cartoonist’s nimble pencil. The disagree¬ 
ment between Church and State in Spain furnishes 
material for dozens of drawings. Of those we repro-... 
duce that from the Wiihrc Jacob, which shows Spain 
as an ass throwing off the Church in the form of a fat . 
priest That from the Italian Pasquino vividly, 
indicates the difficult position of King Alphonso.vji 
Kladderadatsch shows how the Pope’s Encyclical^ 
was received in Holland. But of all individuals ■} 
the new German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, has * 
suffered most at the rather ungentle hands of. thdj 
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Drr H'mArr Jncot.\ 

Even the moat patient ass becomes restive in time. 



Althonbo (bet 


[Turin. 

the Church and the Premier) i 11 This is 
no joke." 


UO.] lBeTBs 

The Leaning Tower of Hohenainoff. 

The CrriiRN : “I-ook out, your Excellency I ’’ 

Von BmiMANN : Don’t worry \ I am used to a diffia 

potition I 






Kladdemdattck .) [Berlin. 

The Reception of the Pope'i Encyclical in Holland. 

[KRRY DEI. Vai.I “Strange; in Holland alv> ihc Encyclical 
appears to l»c misunderstood 1 ” 


German cartoonist. All emphasise the exceedingly 
precarious position he occupies, and most ask how 
long will he last ? One of the cleverest illustrates 
the situation by introducing the rumours that the 
leaning tower of Pisa is actually in danger of 
falling. Recent developments in the Far East 
receive full attention, and all aim at showing that 
China and the Powers have really been tricked by 
the Russo-Japanese treaty. Russia’s further activities 
are also commented on; the Wahre Jacob making 
Sarcastic reference to the indifference of the Powers 
to the absorption of Finland, and Mucha attributing 
the reason for trouble in the Near East to the blocking 
of Korea to Russia. The same journal has a clever 



Her Wakn 7ac*M |SiuH B .u t. 

Russia and Japan in Manchuria. 

Tim Great Powers: “ llullo 1 Wliat arc you two doing 
down there T ” 

Russia: “Oh, nothing 1 NVc arc just iqiairing the oper 
door a bit." 



fc. From 1904 to 1910 whilst he grabs for Korea the Balkan 
(to have a quiet time on his boots. 

L 1*9*° to —(?) having to turn hit back 00 Korea 
fcam&tytt be engaged elsewhere. 


[Hong Kong. 


ClllNA (watching the cutting up of Manchuria by Russia 
and Japan) t ‘•That’* mine, I think 1 11 













Rl*ditminU(k.'\ \lkrin. 

The Unsuspecting: Whale. 

The Chinese Note to the Powers say* : “ After careful con¬ 
sideration of the text of the treaty (lictw«vfi Japan ami Kuwoa) 
we are convinced that the suzerainty of China will be respected 


Dcr Wmkrt 


[Stuttgart. 


The Humane Powers. 


The stniggle of Finland against Russian encroachments 
followed l»y the Great Powers with thcii usual well-know 
sympathy 1 


we are convmct 
in Manchuria." 


:omparison l>ctwcen the financial situation in Germany 
tn<T Knpland, money voted by both for shipbuild- 
ng only being actually forthcoming in one case. Ulk 
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D* AMtttrJatHuter.] 


A Dutch View of the German Activity in Airship 

Building. 


, [Wuut. 

Muchi i.] 

A PoUth View of the Naval Competition between 
England and Germany. 

Estimates arc voted by both rowers lmt the German bop. 
return empty and the English full of cash. 


Georck V. (to John Bull, bringing in an Imperial Crowr 
That is right, John. The Sun (British Power) docs not sc* 


to 1* as brilliant as usual. „ Something must have got in 


way. - 

(Telegrams from England Mate that there w a strong mo 
ment on foot to give King George the title "Emperor of 
the Britain!. 1 '] 









Turkey (lo Ilcrr von Herringen, Ihc new German Military 
Adviser lo Turkey): " Welcome I Perhaps you have some ole 
regiments for sale ; I have already bought these old ships f 
your Government.” 


Ulk.\ l Berlin. 

'1 he Anglo-German Rapprochement 

hr Manufacturers op Munitions ok War: “Now where 
can we find anyone who will cut off these hands ? ” 


considers that the chief obstacles to the Anglo 
German Entente arc those who manufacture munitions 
of war. The Papagallo always devotes its cartoons tc 
the problems of the Near East. It strongly resents the 
interference of the Great Powers in Crete. The 
creation of Nicholas King of Montenegro gives its 
caricaturist an opportunity for a sarcastic comparison. 
The original appears in glowing colours. De 4 m- 



[Tokyo. 

John Boll Complaint. 

i 11 This tilling together on the 

X U all very nice, but thete 
ore a regular nuitance.” 




[Bologna. 


Tht Firtt King of lfocttnegro. 

Nikita dreamt of tht toverdgnt who have gone before him 
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KUddtrtuUitek.\ 

A New Uniform. 


IBA 


It It reported that the President of live 
United State* is to have a uniform *s 
Commandcr-in-Chlef of the Forces. This 
w J»4bc German suggestion for it. 


HinmtbUi 


Ex-President Rooeerelt in Retirement (?) 
All roads lead to Oyster Bay. 













Ntuf CN,klieh1cr,\ 


How Great Men are Spending; Their Sommer. 


[Vienna. 


1* tbe North Pole ha« now been Hoovered, U.t in os yet very I Kaiacr Wilhelm, ending himself in very good voice, has decided 
little visited, the Tsar has decided to pax his summer there. to spend his holidays as an itinerant preacher. 


// rmfiigmU*.} [Bologna. 

Crete reraonatratea with the Powera, who prevent 
Greece from interfering; whilst the Turk spikes tht 
gTin of Liberty. 


Lo, the poor Indian I whose untutored mind 
Sees Grafters on both sides, before, behind I 

!>y Turkev of a couple of almost obsolete German 
warships. President Fallieres' visit to Switzerland is 
he subject of many French cartoons ; the Swiss 


Nrbclspaltcr , however, resents the very military 
reception that was given him. In America Mr. 
Roosevelt is once more the delight of the carica 
twist. Other topics arc Mr. Bryan's surprising 
defeat in his own State over his local option pro¬ 
posals and the scandals about the Indian reserva¬ 
tions and lands. Much humorous drawing has 
been indulged in during the silly season. Kladdcra- 
datscNs suggestion for President Taft’s uniform is 
especially clever 























The North Atlantic Fishery Arbitration at the Hague. 

THE COURT, THE ISSUES, AND THE PROBABLE AWARD. 


I REVISITED the Hague last month to hear Mr. 
Elihu Root present the American case. Mr. 
Root spoke several days. I was only able to 
attend the morning and afternoon sitting on one day. 
THE HON. EM HU ROOT. 

Mr. Root is a courteous, persuasive and occasion¬ 
ally eloquent speaker, who thinks as a statesman even 
though sometimes he must argue as a barrister. NVhat 
I heard of his speech increased my regret that the 
health of his wife compiled him to give up to New 
York what would have been much more profitably 
employed for the world at large at the Foreign Office 
in Washington. 

THP. PROCEEDINGS. 

The Court rose on August 12th, after having 
sat forty days. It will meet again this month, 
when the Judges will deliver their award. The whole 
of the proceedings have been devoted to the speeches 
of counsel. Sir kolxtrt Finlay opened with a speech 
of eight days’ duration. The American counsel who 
followed felt bound not to fall behind. After the 
Canadian and Newfoundland counsel had exhaustively 
presented the case from their special |>oint of view, each 
being followed by an American counsel, Sir W. Robson 
summed up the case for the British in a masterly 
ftiweeh, to which Mr. Elihu Root replied. The Judges, 
who had to listen to the same arguments over and over 
Again, showed no sign of weariness, although when 
they heard the same document read four times over 
by one counsel—a document which had already been 
rend* four times by other counsel—it would hardly 
have been in human nature if they had r.ot to stifle 
an inward groan. 

THE COURT AND ITS PRESIDENT. 

By universal consent the conduct of the Court has 
been almost ideally perfect. The arbitration has 
proceeded from first to last without a single case of 
friction, personal or otherwise. The op|losing 
counsel, who contended vigorously enough in all 
conscience for their rcsixxtive clients, were as 
friendly as if they were at a love-feast. As for the 
Judges, it is difficult to say whether British or 
Americans are the more enthusiastic in praise of their 
impartiality, their courtesy, and the keen and constant 
attention which they paid to the arguments of counsel. 
Of Dr. Laminasch, the Austrian jurist, who presides 
over this international tribunal, one of the junior 
counsel on the British side gave me the following terse 
memorandum :— 

Lanuuasch commands respect and admiration of every¬ 
one. Speaks the most lucid English, and perfectly at home with 
Latin, French, German, nnd S|*aimh. Seems to have read the 
laws of nil countries, ami digested them and arranged them in 
hin'eminently judicial mind. Is the essence of courtesy and of 

I nlet speech, but he’s always on the point. Everyone at the 
.rhitration admires Lammasch as a profound lawyer and great 
judge.. 


^ He is worthily supported by his colleagues. The 
Canadian and American arbitrators, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and Mr. Gray, have acted throughout as Judges 
instead of accepting the rO/tof assessors with a watch¬ 
ing brief, to which arbitrators appointed by the litigants 
arc often reduced. Each will no doubt decide in 
favour of his own side—all things being equal—but 
they are both jurists of far too high standing to go 
further than that Dr. Txihmnn, the ‘Dutch Judge, 
has said least, although on one occasion lie ventured 
u|>on a question to which Sir \V. Robson had to 
reply at great length. Of Dr. Drago I have already 
spoken. He lias maintained—he could hardly have 
improved—his great reputation. 

THE CONDUCr OK Tint CASE. 

The Arbitrators have taken an active part in the 
discussion. When the 10,000 ty|>ewrittcn pages of 
the Report of the *|x relics of counsel are published, 
it will be seen how pointed and pregnant have been 
these interpolations. It is true that they sometimes 
embarrassed an eloquent counsel by a home- 
thrust which brought him tip for a moment upon his 
beam-ends. But no one can say that they ever 
made an unnecessary remark. If, when the Report 
is published, the reader were to skip all else and 
confine his attention to the qu *slions of the Judges 
and the answers they elicited from the counsel, they 
would soon find themselves in jiossession of the gist 
of the case. 

TIIK AWARD AND ITS PRoHAULF. RESULTS. 

It is idle—writing as I am compelled to do before 
the award is published, ri a jieriodical which may 
appear after the Court has pronounced its decision— 
to indulge in s[ieculniion as to what that decision may 
be.. It is hoped that the Court will be unanimous. 
Jt is certain that whether the award is unanimous 
or whether it is given by a majority vote, 
honours will be divided. Neither Britain nor 
America will win on all counts. The main thing 
is that the award should do substantial justice 
all round. That it will do so there is little doubt. 
Upon many of the minor points there can hardly be 
mucli difference of opinion. The Newfoundland 
Government has as much right to forbid its citizens 
to work on American fishing smacks as the American 
Government has to impose prohibitive duties on 
Newfoundland fish. But what all reasonable men 
hojic is that if the Tribunal should send both parties 
home in good temper the Americans will reduce their 
tariff and the Newfoundlanders modify their regula¬ 
tions. The whole controversy has arisen from the 
impotence of successive American Governments to 
do what they desired to do to meet the grievances 
of Newfoundland because of the opposition of the 
Protectionist ring in the Senate, which has twice 
rejected Conventions agreed upon between the 
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American and Newfoundland Governments. Pro¬ 
tection run mad on one side provoked retaliatory regu¬ 
lations on the other. The quarrel is a tariff war, a 
small sample of the kind of conflict in which we 
should be involved with *^11 our neighbour^ if our 
demented Tariff Reformers ever were allowed to try 
their hand at tariff wars. 

THF. MAIN QUESTION OF REGULATIONS. 

Upon the main question as to the regulations 
governing the fisheries which Americans and British 
fishermen have a treaty right to pursue in common, I 
do not know what the Arbitrators may decide as a 
point of law. Bui as a matter of common sense it is 
difficult to conceive any practical man having any 
hesitation as to the conclusion to be arrived at. 
Here are certain rights to be exercised in common 
by two parties. It is admitted on both sides that 
regulations are necessary. The British contend that 
they must make the regulations, leaving the Americans 
to appeal to the Hague Tribunal to decide in case of 
dispute arising whether their regulations impair 
American treaty rights. The Americans claim that 
as they have “ liberty in common ” to take fish, they 
ought to have equal liberty in common to frame tho 
regulations under whieh they shall be taken. If the 
Governments cannot agree as to these regulations, let 
the Hague Tribunal decide. Thus the only dispute is 
as to the moment when the appeal should be made to 
the Hague. The British say, let it be after a dispute 
arises as to the justice of regulations which, in the 
exercise of our local sovereign rights, we alone must 
issue. The Americans say, let it l>c before the regu¬ 
lations are issued, in order to forestall the danger of 
any dispute arising. The weak point of both cases 
is that the British negotiators of 1818 proposed to 
the Americans that the regulations should he jointly 
agreed u(>on by both Governments. This being so, 
we can hardly argue now that joint regulation is an 
outrage on our local sovereignty. But the Americans 
rejected it, as at that time they did not think any 
regulations were necessary. Both parties have now 
changed -front The Americans claim what they 
rcjecterUn 1818, and the British object to concede in 
1910 what they proffered of their own motion ninety- 
two years earlier. 

The American claim logically involves a right not 
only to share in issuing regulations, but also a right 
to send American gunboats into British waters to 
administer these regulations. Prom such a logical 
consequence of their own argument on the subject of 
servitude the Americans recoil. Mr. Root expressly 
admitted that they did not possess such a right under 
the Treaty, and with that admission goes much of 
the force of the argument as to servitude. 

Whether the Arbitrators can interpret into the 
Treaty of 1818 a right to frame regulations in 
common, which was at the time expressly rejected by 
the Americans and dropped by the British, is doubtful. 
The question whether the existing Newfoundland 


regulations are inconsistent with the Treaty rights 01 
Americans is referred to a small Commission of thret 
experts, whose report will be annexed to the award, 
This to the outsider seems to be putting the carl 
before the horse; but that is a matter of detail into 
which it is unnecessary to enter now. 

THE CHIEF RESULT OF 1IIF. AUIHTKATION. 

The chief result of the arbitration has been tc 
establish an international authority to which in al 
future time all disputes that may arise under tin 
award or in connection with the North Atlanta 
Fisheries themselves must be sent for settlement 
Both Jx>ndon and Washington have now created foi 
their own convenience the famous firm of Spcnlow 
and Jorkins. When Massachusetts fishers or New¬ 
foundland legislatures rage fieicely in future, Mr. 
Spcnlow, whether at Washington or at London, will 
always he most willing to oblige; hut he can dc 
nothing without the consent of Mr. J01 kins of the 
Hague. A mighty convenient arrangement it is foi 
both the Governments concerned. Nor is it a bac 
arrangement for the local disputants. t For they wil 
always be assured of a fair hearing by an international 
tribunal. The costs, however, of an apf>cal to thi 
Hague Jorkins are so heavy that they will be in cfTecl 
bound over to keep the peace. 

THE NEW PERMANENT ARBITRATION TREATY. 

The fact that Britain and the United States havt 
in effect entered into a permanent treaty of arbitratior 
in all North Atlantic Fisheries disputes was brough 
out for the first time, in the course of these proceed 
ings. In 1908 the two Governments concluded £ 
treaty limited to five years for arbitrating the fisher) 
question. A year later they drew up an agreemeni 
giving effect to this'trcaty, and in this agreement the) 
inserted an article which it was decided at the Hague 
constitutes a new permanent treaty of arbitration 
The Treaty of 1908 expires in 1913. But in 1909 ii 
gave birth to an agreement to which no limit of time 
is attached. The mortal hen has hatched out an 
immortal chicken. 

The terms of the new Treaty are as follows :— 

January 29th, 1909.—Special agreement fnr the submission 
of questions relating to fisheries on the North Atlantic coast 
under die general treaty of arbitration concluded lictween tile 
Uuiled Stales and Great Britain on the 41I1 clay of April, 1908. 

Article IV.—The tribunal shall recommend for the considera¬ 
tion of the high contracting parties rules and a method of pro¬ 
cedure under which all questions which may arise in the future 
regarding the exercise ot the liberties above referred to may be 
determined in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
award. If the high contracting parties shall not adopt the rules 
ansi method of procedure so recommended, or if they shall not, 
suliscquently to the delivery of the award, agree upon such rule? 
and methods, then any differences which may arise in the futurt 
between the high contracting parties relating to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Treaty of 1818, or to the effect and application of the 
award of the tribunal, shall be referred informally to the Per¬ 
manent Court at the Hague for decision by the summary pro¬ 
cedure provided in Ch. IV. of the Hague Convention of 18U1 
October, 1907. 

Mr. Root and Sir W. Robson, on behalf of their 


lespective Governments, declared that they accepted 
this as constituting in effect a new and permanent 
treaty. Dr. Drago summed up the case very clearly. 
He said 

: The general Treaty of Arbitration will disappear after 6ve 

C re, and way or way not be renewed. But this article, created 
drtue of the treaty which is t? disappear, shall continue in 
existence. The treaty of arbitration nmy pass away, but the 
right or juristic relation created by it under Article 4 shall 
continue to exist as a separate fact. 

Mr. Root : Precisely. 

Dr. Draco (continuing): And the position of the parties as 
to future contentions which wight occur relating to these 
fisheries will be regulated by it. I do not know whether I 
have made myself quite clear. 

Mk. Root: You. have made yourself quite clear, rir, and 1 


folly agree* with that; and I hope the Attorney-Genera] 
does. • 

The Attorney-General concurred. 

So whatever the award may be, all future fishery 
dispute* between the Empire and the Republic wiil 
go to the Hague to be settled. That is a great gain. 
And as last month another arbitration treaty was 
signed between the two countries by which all 
financial claims arising between them are to be sent 
before a Joint Commission at Washington, we seem 
to be in fair way to relieve American and British 
diplomacy from all disputes in future. It is thoroughly 
characteristic of the national temperament that we 
should be getting a permanent arbitration treaty 
piecemeal. 







MORALITY PLAYS UP TO DATE. 


MR. HALL CAINE’S 

EW topics afford a more interesting field of 
speculation than the question, How far will 
the cinematograph transform the theatre ? It 
las already invaded the domain of dramatic art. 
iven mow, in its lusty infancy, it has triumphed over 
he Stage in one important respect. More people go 
o sec the cinematograph every day than attend the 
heatre in a week. ’ The cinematograph is heating the 
nusic-hall on its own ground. Everywhere new 
:inematograph theatres arc springing up like mush- 
ooms. Who can say what the end will be? 

This year the cinematograph has invaded Strat- 
ord-on-Avon, and the enterprising firm trading under 
he title of La Lumibrc has cinematographed Shakc- 
pearc. Talk about potted plays « They are nothing 
ibmpared to the cinematographed drama. Mr. 
Jenson’s famous company has been photographed. 

[n the glare of innumerable electric lights, 
hey played Shakespeare under conditions which 
endered it possible to represent the play in dumb 
ihow as a series of pictures to be reproduced here- 
ifter by the aid of the friendly film before a myriad 
ludienccs in the Old World and the New It is 
i daring experiment Each play from start to 
inish must be condensed into a cinematograph 
urn not exceeding twenty minutes in length, 
l'he arrangement in the original, by which the play is 
divided into scenes and acts, is ignored. Ten or 
twelve leading episodes are selected which, being 
itrung together in rapid sequence, suggest to the 
jpectators something of the plot and development of 
the play. Fdr two minutes the company play Shake- 
jpeare as it was written in the scene leading up to 
the tableau that it has been decided to represent. In 
these two minutes nearly 2,000 film photographs have 
t>een taken which, being passed through the lantern, 
reproduce on the sheet the action of the dr amahs 
torsonce. Mr., Edison last month is said to have 
lynchronised the gramophone with the cinematograph. 

If so, in the near future we shall have a cinemato- 
jraphed gramophone drama for the million. 

What kind of drama will it be ? The conditions of 


“ETERNAL -?” 

its production and its reproduction will probably 
dethrone Shakespeare and all dramas save those 
of spectacle and of melodrama. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to catch even at sixteen pictures a second 
the subtle shades of emotion expressed by the features 
or the voice of the actor. And even if you have 
caught it, when it is reproduced on the cinematographic 
stage, the setting will be so different that it will with 
difficulty be appreciated by the spectators. The cine¬ 
matographer is as much at home in the presentation of 
violent motion as the gramophonist is in reproducing 
the accents of violent emotion. They can do 
justice to the penny gafl‘. T hey will fail, I fear, in 
doing justice to “ Hamlet.” 

If we take the plays which are being played in 
Ix>ndon to-day, “The Whip,” whose run at Drury 
I^ane is almost without precedent, could much more 
easily be understood when cinematographed than Sir 
Herliert Tree's “Henry VIII.” “'l’he Jiad Girl of the 
Family ” would lend itself much better to the new 
method than “The Importance of Iking Earnest.” 
And Mr. Hall Caine’s “ T he Eternal Question,” at 
the Garrick, needs only to be shorn of its dialectical 
disquisitions on property and chastity to suit per¬ 
fectly the needs of the cinematographer. The latter’s 
triumph will not be complete until he has perfected 
the art of colour photography ; but that is well on 
the way. 

These somewhat melancholy reflections on the 
future of the drama have been suggested by a visit to 
the Garrick Theatre, where Mr. Hall Caine has pro¬ 
duced the third version of the story originally pub¬ 
lished in 1901, under the title of “ The Eternal City.” 
The first version was a novel, the second a play, the 
third is a cinematographic setting for the delivery 
of moral or immoral discourses upon the wickedness 
of a social system based on property and the 
inequality of the treatment meted out by society to 
man and woman in the case of incontinence. 1 
congratulate Mr. Hall Caine upon the ingenuity 
with which he has borrowed from the pulpit the 
utilisation of stock properties in the presentation of 
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up-to-date notions. The preacher from time imme¬ 
morial has utilised the familiar episodes of the sacred 
ntory as a background for his appeals to his con¬ 
gregation on the sins of the day. The object of his 
discourse varies infinitely, but always at the starting- 
point is the well-worn story of the revolt of Korah, 
the treachery of Judas, the pride and disobedience 
of Saul, or the fall of our first parents. What the 
pulpit has found convenient and effective, Mr. Hal* 
Caine has discovered may lie as convenient and 
effective on the stage. Why invent a new plot or 
create new characters when you can always use 
the old properties as setting for the now sermon ? 
It is a great idea. Donna Roma becomes the stage 
Magdalen, Baron Bonclli the dramatic Satan, the 
Pope a kind of plaster Deity, while Rossi, who in the 
story sits as a model for the Redeemer, will become 
the conventional Christ of the modern morality play. 
From time to time, as new topics arise to interest and 
distract the public mind, the old melodrama will be 
trotted out with a new set of tags. When Mr. Kail 
Caine wrote “ The Eternal City ” the question was 
that of the Temporal Power and Disarmament. To¬ 
day the eternal question or questions—for they arc 
not one, but two —are Socialism and Sex. 'To-morrow 
they may be Race Suicide and Imperialism, Infant 
Mortality and Intensive Culture, the Right to Murder 
ind Conquest of the Air. The ingenuity and re¬ 
source of Mr. Hall Caine can be relied U|>on to make 

bis “ Eternal-” the vehicle for presenting his latest 

views upon the topics of the day from now till the 
end of time. There is a danger no doubt that 

his 11 Eternal-” may in time become an eternal 

bore. But served up hot and hot, with plenty of 
gore and palpitating passion, it will not fail to 
fiqd admirers. Mr. Hall Caine has discovered the 
possibility of inverting the usual process of the 
drama. The dramatist usually exhausts his inge¬ 


nuity in devising new scenes and situations tc 
illustrate old truths. Mr. Hall Caine has reversed 
this: he finds its easier to use old dramatic situa¬ 
tions and episodes in order to proclaim what he 
regards as new truth. It is the method of the pulpil 
adapted for the stage. 

Of the latest version of “The Eternal -” there 

is not much to be said. Like most melodramas, it 
degenerates into rant and abounds in improbabilities, 
but it is not lacking in thrills, and the setting of the 
scenes is pretty. The Australian actress, Mis9 
Tittell-Biune, rose magnificently to the onerous and 
exhausting rMc imposed upon her by the play. But 
if there he a long run her understudy should take 
the pin every other day. 'The effort to live up to 
the novelist’s description will be fatal if the run is 
long. For instance :— 

Roma's bosom was swelling in tier h«*avy breathing. Her 
heart was beating violently and her he.nl was dizzy. All the 
bitterness of the evening was Unliiig in her throat, and it burst 
out at length in n flood. 

Something is always bursting out in a flood from 
Roma’s boiling throat, and in time relays of under¬ 
studies may lx; needed to express all the tumultuous 
emotions of her hysteria, of i>assion, and of remorse. 

Of the sermons in this new morality play the worst 
is the last, in which the Magdalen is made to philo¬ 
sophise upon the wisdom and justice of the eternal 
law by which the woman who falls is damned for all 
eternity, whereas for the man who made her stumble 
there is always a place of repentance. But for such 
an arrangement, she asks, what inducement would 
there be for good women to preserve their virtue ? 
Was there ever a more detestable sentiment put in 
the mouth of a woman? If Mr. Hall Caine goes on 

like this we shall have to call his “ Eternal-” 

not the morality, but the immorality play of our 
time. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews 


“THE SIROCCO OP DEMOCRACY.” 

Lord Esher on Voluntary Service. 

In the National Review Lord Esher writes an 
irticle concerning the voluntary principle as applied 
o military service which curiously confirms the 
usticc of o criticism which I ventured to pass upon 
lie author in a recent character sketch contributed to 
he WorLfs Work. It illustrates both his fine 
qualities and not less clearly the blind spot on 
tis retina to which I called attention as almost 
ho only flaw in that entire and perfect chrysolite 
>f his intellect. Both characteristics are embodied 
a his memorable phrase about “the sirocco of 
lemocracy withering in our people the spirit of 
acrifice.” Lord Esher, although he himself has lieen 
11 his life a voluntary worker without salary, has 
icvcr been in a position in which he could imbibe 
he democratic spirit He was horn in the purple, 
/ike his father before him he is, and has been ever 
ince he left college, a member of the governing 
lasses. He is an aristocrat to his finger-tips, repres¬ 
enting the fine flower of the aristocracy, but still an 
xistoernt. His criticisms of the voluntary principle 
ire like those of a Bishop summing up the faults of 
he Free Churches. 

SKI (K-SACKI TICK DKMOCKA1IC OR OLIGARCHIC? 

If Lord Esher had been baptised into the demo- 
ratic faith he would never have talked about the 
iro<i£0 of democracy withering the spirit of sclf- 
aerifice. For this reason he would then have known 
hat, measured in hours of self-sacrificing, unre- 
nuncralcd voluntary labour year in and year out, 
here is far more self-sacrifice unrecognised and un- 
ewarded by the State among the Democracy than 
here is or ever has been among the governing classes, 
.ord Esher seems to think that the only form in 
vhiclAcrvices to the State can he rewarded is in hard 
:ish. As a matter of fact one of the advantages 
>f a monarchical system consists in its affording 
sndless varieties of means of remunerating State 
ervice. Far be it from me to minimise the incstim- 
ible value of the services of the great unpaid, but it 
s absurd to speak of men as if they were all 
lisinterested patriots who rendered voluntary ser¬ 
vice to a State which made them no return, 
ionours and titles, distinctions of all kinds, count 
nore with well-to-do men than an addition to their 
alaries. For real voluntary self-sacrificing services 
re have to turn not to J.IVs and baronets, and peers 
tnd holders of distinguished orders, but to the 
tumble ranks of the trades unionists and the lay 
rorkers in our Churches. A zealous local preacher, 
n unpaid trades union official, and a good Sunday- 


school superintendent, give more of their lives 
measured in hours per week to the service of the 
community than almost any of the classes whose 
unpaid labour he admits built up the Empire. Even 
in the matter of Empire-building it may be asked, 
Does Job serve God for naught? Empire builders 
have usually managed to do very well by themselves. 

CAN THIS UE TRUK? 

Ixird Esher says :— 

II is olivious that under a democratic form of government, 
the only hold upon a man, the only Maturity you have for hU 
honourable jKrrfomiancc of duty, i> a salary and the power to 
dock it. Duintercfcledncwi, patriotism, even self-respect, are 
mere words of arehait meaning. 

The italics arc ours. What rank blasphemy is 
this? Obvious, forsooth! If so, then we may as 
well put up the shutters of the Empire and be done 
with it. For no State can survive, or, indeed, 
ought to survive, out of which “ disinterestedness, 
patriotism, and even self-respect” have become 
extinct. So far from this being obvious, the plea 
for paying Members of Parliament, etc., is never 
based upon the impossibility of securing honourable 
service without payment, or having a proper hold over 
them. But democracy is the blind sj>ot in lx>rd 
Esher’s eye, and I suppose he cannot help not seeing 
what is plain enough to everyone else. 

THK TERRITORIALS AS A CASK IN POINT* 

Lord Esher makes his attack on the voluntary 
principle a basis for bis dc.siairing diagnosis of the 
prospects of the Territorial force. He says : 11 At 
present 

there is no sign that the fio.ooo required annually for the Terri¬ 
torial force will lie forthcoming. All the signs and portents are 
adverse. There is no steady increase, no advance, however 
slight. There is, latterly, in many cases retrogression.” 

But he admits that we have been troubled by just 
the same signs and portents concerning the Regular 
Army :— 

There have l*cn turns when it was exceedingly difficult to 
get the 30,cxx) recruits wanted for the Regular Army. Some¬ 
times those responsible were almost in despair. On the whole, 
however, the supply has been obtained. 

Why then despair that with regard to the Territorials 
it may hereafter be written : “ On the whole, however, 
the supply has been obtained ” ? 

WHAT ARK THE FACTS? 

The facts are not such as to justify despair. In 
two years the force has been brought up to a total of 
275,000 men out of an ultimate maximum of 315,000, 
The material is admittedly good. With the training 
and efficiency of the force military experts are well 
satisfied. The men are keen. If the capacity of 
their officers was as good as the numbers of the men we 
should be very well satisfied. To increase the 


-jbmters of the rank and file without increasing the 
fhlmber of capable officers would be no improvement 
£Bat when we consider under what circumstances the 
^Territorials were recruited it is marvellous that they 
r . live come up in such numbers. The Boer war, with its 
^methods of barbarism in Africa and its orgies of 
; Mafeking at home, had made military service to stink in 
’• the nostrils of half the nation. The conscience of the 
; people revolted against the uses to which the military 
...forces of the Crown had been put, and it will be a 
.'•.long time before soldiering as an occupation for 
decent men recovers from the fatal results of Lord 
Milner’s war. It is not by appeals to the fighting 
instinct, but rather by an appeal to the earnest, 
thoughtful, patriotic sentiments of the nation that 
our new model will realise the ideal of its founder. 
And if recruiting is to be encouraged it is not well 
for Lord Esher, even in hypothetical argument, to 
suggest that the services of the Territorial volunteer 
are bought for cash down. He says 

It may be that the youth ami mu»clc, and possibly the blood, 
of so many of our fellow-citizens can be bought for three and a 
i half millions of pounds sterling:, and that a greater quantity can 
be Ixjught for five or six millions of pound* sterling. It looks 
plausible enough. But it is by no means certain. 

It is an unlucky sentence, and so foreign to Lord 
Esher’s usual fine sensitiveness, that even the environ¬ 
ment of the National can hardly explain its publi- 
•Cation. 


f KINO GEORGE V. AS MARKSMAN. 

: The King as a game shot is the subject of an 
interesting paper in Fr/s for September. King 
George is declared to be most enthusiastic as a lover of 
the gun. He has very few equals as a shot in this 
country. His superiors in all-round game shooting 
In Great Britain could be numbered on the fingers of 
one hand. It is doubtful if anyone could do much 
.more than hold his own with His Majesty at driven 
birds. The King is said to be a sportsman first and 
a first-rate marksman afterwards. After big shooting 
parties at Sandringham in his father’s time he would 
set out to tramp through reed beds, mud, and water 
in search of snipe, wildfowl, or outlying game. He 
enjoys besides shooting, getting plenty of walking. 
5 Hc is a great believer in exercise. He is very mind¬ 
ful of the welfare of keepers, beaters, and stopboys, 
And when the weather is bad he stops the sport rather 
$han that the men should be subjected to undue hard¬ 
ship. In pheasant shooting at Bayham Abbey the King 
piled ninety-three at the first stand and eighty-four 
It the second. His average, according to cartridges 
fired, was something like 85 per cent., truly a remark- 
|ble accomplishment. The King invariably shoots 
frith the old-fashioned hammer gun instead of with 
more generally adopted hammerless pattern. He 
* spa hit gun so that Jiis left hand comes well 

E l the fore end, his left arm is practically 
t, and his reach is consequently very great, 
hereby able to exert the fullest control over 
r*win jx ofi the barrels in all directions. 


ABOUT AVIATIOtf. ' 

Learning to Fly in Two Hours. 

Mr. Henry Farm an, having accomplished mud 
that seemed impossible in aerial progress, Seems l 
have his' conception of the possible in educatioi 
similarly extended. In Fry's for September he give 
in six pages a succinct account of the biplane, it 
machinery and working, and also what he consider 
sufficient instruction in airmanship to enable a persoi 
to learn to fly in two hours. He prides himself br 
being able to teach a pupil the art of flying in lesi 
than two hours. He even declares thaf there art 
some who are able to fly alone at the end of ter 
minutes’ apprenticeship, like a pupil whose name h< 
mentions, and whose stages of instruction he photo 
graphs. He lays down the general rule: the feel 
should be used for steering, one hand for ascending 
and descending, and the other for attending to the 
motor. 

“Science, Sport, or Suicide?* 

Major Matson writes in the September Badminton 
under the title “ Flight: Science, Sport, or Suicide ?" 
He very properly inveighs against the sacrifice oi 
progress in aviation to the demands of gate-money. 
He says:— 

Lei the Royal Aero Club therefore, at present to serenely 
situated at great height above the heads of its fellow mortals, 
“come down the pole a bit," and think out tome better way of 
dealing with turns ranging around £10,000, which at present 
are only utilised to attract a gate of presumably sanguinary- 
minded spectator*, who, if tncy were in Spain, would l>e 
throwing bouquets, cigars and coins to toreadors in the bull- 
ring of Seville or Old Madrid, and if they had lived about 
eighteen hundred yean ago would doubtless have assisted sym¬ 
pathetically and cordially at the spectacles in the Coliseum so 
ably arranged by that celebrated impresario, the Emperor 
Nero; but as nobody has dared to approach the Royal Aero 
Club with ony suggestions except the journal mentioned above, 

I am emboldcncdto use the pages of the Badminton intirder 
to plead for a little less barbarism in our latest of modern 
spectacles. 

The Question of Imperial Defence. 

Colonel k Court Repington, in Blackwoods Maga¬ 
zine for September, replies to those who criticised his 
previous papers, in which he contended that the sub¬ 
marine and the aeroplane between them would prac¬ 
tically compel naval combatants to withdraw all their 
Dreadnoughts out of harm’s way, shutting them up in 
inaccessible harbours, while the naval battles of the 
future will be decided by other craft. In this paper 
lie reiterates the argument which led him to think 
that we should spend a mere bagatelle of twenty-five 
millions or thereabouts in building one hundred 
30 knot submarines and as many dirigibles with 1,500 
miles range and 40-luiots speed. 


The Journal of the East India Association reports 
the discussion of Mr. Biddulph’s paper on the un¬ 
earthing of the hoarded wealth of India, which, he 
thinks, might be developed by means of a network 
of local railways. 
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KIKO EDWARD’S UPE ABROAD. 

Xavier Paoli, the guardian appointed by the 
French Government to attend royal visitors to 
France, describes his relations with King .Edward 
VII. in Pearson's for September. He says that our 
late monarch absolutely worshipped the memory of 
Queen Victoria, both as mother and as Queen. “ He 
always had opposite him on his writing desk a large 
photograph representing the Queen, which accom¬ 
panied him wherever he went, up to the day of his 
death.” 

• THE KING’S TRAVELLING STAFF. 

We are told of M. Fehr, the Swiss King's courier, 
who began by being employed in Messrs. Cook and 
Sons’. Of the two valets, one was an Austrian by 
birth, the second an Englishman. The King always 
dressed alone, and even tied his own tie with special 
care. Of the two footmen, one was a German, taken 
from the Kaiser’s Grenadiers of the Guard, the other 
a British subject. We are told that “the King 
travelled with seventy pieces of luggage, including a 
countless number of Gladstone bags, and took with 
him some forty suits of clothes and over twenty pairs 
of boots and shoes. And then there was the dog.” 
The Royal staff included also one motor mechanic 
and three chauffeurs in charge of the three motor¬ 
cars, likewise the postmaster, who translated into 
cypher the King’s messages, and from cypher the 
messages to the King. 

AN AMUSING PARISIAN INCIDENT. 

The King used his own railway carriage on all 
European lines, marked by sober elegance and 
refined comfort A good story is told of one of his 
visits to the “ Thcfitre des Varietes :— 

Thejost lime that he went there was in 1909. to attend a 
performance of "le Roi,” that amusing *»‘irc by MM. 
Emmanuel Arenc, Robert Lc Flcrs and Gaston de Caillavct. 
There was even a brief reference to himself in the play ; and 
liis photograph figured prominently on a tabic. 

Accordingly, when the King announced his visit, the manager 
and the authors were thrown into a great stale of excitement. 
Would the King not be annoyed at seeing himself introduced 
on the, stage, although the allusion made to him was an entirely 
complirqfntary one? It was prudently resolved to replace his 
photograph with that of another monarch, and his name with 
that of an imaginary monarch. 

Rut the King, on hearing of this little subterfuge, resisted it 
forcibly. They were obliged to yield to his wishes ; and, when 
the famous scene came on, he was the first to laugh at it, while 
the spectators applauded this thoroughly Parisian sense of 
humour displayed by the most Parisian of our visitors. 

M. Paoli maintains that King Edward understood 
the Parisian people better than the authorities, and 
refused to give up his projected visit to Paris on the 
1st of May, when Socialists were said to be medi¬ 
tating revolution. The King said, “ You see, I know 
your fellow-countrymen better than you do.” Nothing 
happened. He was right, and the authorities were 
wrong. The writer was much impressed with the 
immense amount of work which the King succeeded 
in transacting in the midst of his brilliant life of sport 
and society. He explained to Paoli, “ I no longer 


go to Cannes and Nice, because you meet too manj 
princes there. 1 should be obliged to spend all mj 
time in paying and receiving visits; whereas I come 
to the Continent to rest.” The writer concludes thal 
Royalties do not care to see much of each other or 
their tours abroad, and mentions that in 1908, when 
both King Edward and the King of the Belgians 
happened to be present al the same theatre, each 
carefully did not see the other. 

A DAY AT UIARRITZ. 

Here is a veritable transcript from the life of the 
King:— 

At Biarritz, strictly mapned out though his days were, wnai 
King Edward called “rest” nevertheless admitted of a singularly 
active life. Rising regularly at seven o'clock in the morning, 
he began by taking a warm hath ami drinking a gla<s of milk, 
after which he proceeded to dress. This he always did by him¬ 
self, having first named the ditierent suits of clothes which h< 
proposed to wear during the day. 

At ten o'clock breakfast was served, consisting of boiled eggs, 
grilled bacon and fried fi-h, with a marked preference for smell! 
and small trout, washed down with a Jargc cup of coffee and 
milk. 

He next sat down at his writing’table, which lie did not leave 
until a quarter past twelve for his daily walk, which lasted unit 
lunch-liine—one o’clock. Lunch invariably included plover* 

a hard-boiled, with a touch of paprika pepper, which wen 
ired by trout, salmon, or grilled soles nicat dish, unc 
some slewed fruit. 

Plovers’ eggs, asparagus and strnwlicrric* were his pet fare 
on the other hand, he hated lmtchrrs’ meat, and could endurt 
nothing heavier than chicken, except, pcrlmps, an occasiona 
slice of lamb. 

The evening meal, which was fixed at a quarter past eight 
was generally pretty copious ; ami the King enjoyed haviiq 
people whom he honoured with his fiieiuUhip to dinner ; bu 
covers were never laid for more than ten. The King, at hit 
meals, drank Chablis and mineral-water, dry champagne 
and occasionally claret, with a glass of liqueur brandy, a 
dessert. His favourite drink liclwecn meals was whisky anc 
soda. 

I noticed also that he' was a quick cater and that lie did nol 
allow lunch to last more than thirty minutes »or dinner tc 
stretch over more than forty to forty-five. Also, lie would not 
let any servants but his own npj>car in the dining-room. 


THE BEST CALISTHENIC. 

The champion lady diver of the world, Miss 
Serene Nord, writes in the August SfraJid strongl) 
commending swimming and diving combined as ar 
exercise without equal for securing good health, 
beauty both of complexion and figure. She says :— 

They pull every muscle of the body to its normal limit; no 
once, but again and again. And, fortunately, they do not jol 
the muscles ; neither do they build them up on the limlis, im 
shoulders, or on the back in huge, unsightly bunches. On tin 
contrary, they make for the perfect muscle—the long, pliabh 
muscle which, while it has great strength and power of resistance 
is never unsightly. 

In particular, the combination of swimming and divinj 
develop* the muscles of the back, the shoulders, and the neck 
Persisted in, it will inevitably give that l>eautifully-turne( 
throat which, in a woman, is always so much to be admired 
the straight shoulders and high chest which go to make thi 
perfect figure in woman, and the .strong back which assure; 
correct carriage in walking ami silting. 


MARK TWAIN’S FINAL WORTH. 

Mr. W. I). Howells continues in Harper's for 
September bis memories of Mark Twain. It is all 
written in the genial and amiable mental atmosphere 
of the distinguished novelist. He says that one of 
the highest satisfactions of Clemens’ often supremely 
satisfactory life was his relation to Grant The first 
and the greatest of his disasters was the Life of Tope 
Leo XIII., the publication of which he had expected 
would be a tremendous success. As life advanced he 
began to amass those evidences against mankind which 
eventuated with him in his theory of what he called 
11 the damned human race — 


ThU was not an expression of piety, hut of the kind contempt 
to which he wok driven by our follies and iniquities a-' he had 
observed them in himself as well as in others. It was as mild 
a misanthropy, probably, as ever caressed tin: objects of its 
malediction. Hut I believe it was about the year 19**0 that his 
sense of our perdition became insupportable, and lirukc out in a 
mixed abhorrence and amusement which spared no occasion ; 
no that I could quite understand why Mr*. Clemens should 
hove found some compensation, when kept to her room by 
sickness, in the reflection that now she should not hear so much 
about the "damned human race." 


HIS GENEROSITY. 

Mark Twain is recalled as having expressed a 
strong regret that Napoleon did not carry out his 
purpose of invading England, for then he would have: 
destroyed the feudal aristocracy. That, Mark Twain 
thought, would have been an incalculable blessing to 
the English people and the world. He was always 
beautifully and unfalteringly Republican. IIe did 
not care much for money, but luxuriated in the lavish 
use of it, especially in generous giving:— 

He liked giving it, hut he commonly wearied of giving it 
liiuwlf, ami wherever he lived he established un almoner, whom 
he fully trusted to keep his left hand ignorant of wliat hi* right 
hand was doing. I believe lie felt no finality in charily, lint did 
it liccmisc in its provisional way it was Uic only thing a nan 
could do. 

111S LOVE OK NEGRO SONG. 

He was a great believer in PJasmon, and invested 
much money in it. lie used to sing with much 
fervour the wonderful hymns of the slaves. lie was 
a lover of the things he liked, and full of a passion 
for them which satisfied itself in reading them match¬ 
lessly aloud. No one could read “ IJncle Remus” 
like him; his voice echoed the voices of the negro 
nurses who told his childhood the wonderful tales. 
The last tim§ Mr. Howells saw him alive was made 
memorable by “the kind, clear judicial sense with 
which he explained and justified the labour-unions as 
the sole present help of the weak against the strong/' 

I11S PLACE HERE ANU HEREAFTER. 

Mr. Howells sums up:— 

Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes—l knew them nil : 
iages, poets, seers, critics, humorists ; they were like each oilier 
£fld like other literary men ;*hut Clemens was sole, incomiiar- 
jfble, the Lincoln of our litcralutc. 

v Mr. Howells, characteristically American, ventures 
at the verdict of a yet more* august Tribunal 

fc'Qul oto'hntwre rich and fertile bc>oiul any I have known, 
material given him by the mystery iliul makes n man and 


then leaves him to make himself over, he wrought 0 charaotei 
of high nobility upon a foundation of clear and solid truth. Ai 
the last day be will not have to confess anything, for all his life 
was the free knowledge of any one who would ask him of it. 
The Searcher of hearts will not bring him to shame at that day, 
for he did not try to hide any of the things for which he wai 
often so bitterly sorry. lie knew where the Responsibility lay, 
ami he took a man’s share of it bravely; but not the less fear< 
lcssly he left the rest of the answer to the £iod who lmd 
imagined men. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN ;0F CHESS. 

In the Young Man Mr. I. Gunsberg writes ar 
appreciation of Mr. Blackbume, who this year fc cele 
brates his jubilee as a chess-player. He began whet: 
twenty years of age by challenging the strongcsl 
chess-player in Manchester, and won. Here arc a 
list of his principal successes :— 

In 1S68 lie gained the first prize and the British Champion 
ship at the tournament of the British Chess Association ir 
I-ondon. In 1873, » n onc °f the severest and strongest tourna¬ 
ments held in the history of international tournaments, he tied 
with Slcinitz for first prixe. In 1874 we find him winning a 
first prixe at a tournament at Simpson’s. In 1K80 he tied foi 
first prize in the International Tournament at Wiesbaden. Ir 
1881 he gained his greatest success by winning first prize in ar 
International Tournament at Berlin with three games to spare, 
against such strong comjxrtiiors as Xukcrtort, Tchigorin am 
Winawcr. In 18S5 lie won first prize in an Internationa 
Tournament at llcicford, and in the following year first prize 
in an International Tournament promoted by (Tic British Chcsi 
Association in London, also in a Handicap Tournament latct 
on. In 1892 he won first prize in a London Tournament 
known as the Black and While Tourney, and so forth. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

In The Englishwoman for September Mrs. Toolcy 
treats of Florence Nightingale as a great pioneer, and 
recalls her meeting with Elizabeth Fry, and hci 
training at the Home for Deaconesses at Risers 
wet 111. It is stated that she was a lifelong advocate 
of women’s suffrage, though never a prominent 
worker for the movement:— 

When asked her reasons for favouring the enfranchisement ol 
women, she replied with characteristic brevity, " I have nc 
reasons. It series to me almosj self-evident, an uxiom, that 
every householder and taxpayer should have a voice jn the 
expenditure of the money wc pay, including, as ttyi.i does, 
interests the m«*st vital to a human being.” 

Before her great call she was associated with many 
reforms interested in removing the legal d sabililies 
then affecting women. The writer pithily says that 
Florence Nightingale was something more than “th€ 
I«ady with the Lamp”; she was the lady with the 
Brain. 


There is a little magazine called The Review oj 
Religions published at Qadian, in India, which ii 
would do some Christian controversialists good tc 
read. It has been publishing a series of papers upon 
M The Divine Origin of the Holy Quran,” and the 
July number is devoted to an argument based upor 
their prophecies, maintaining that the histories were 
revealed lieforc the occurrence of the event which 
they claim to foretell. 


■Leading Articles fN 
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WHY NOT AN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR 

THE WORLD? 

Thk account which Mr. Barrett gives of the work¬ 
ing of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics in the North American Review for August 
suggests the question, Why not an International 
Bureau for the whole world? That, surely, is a 
scheme that might fire the imagination of Mr. Carnegie 
or Mr. Rockefeller. This is Mr. Barrett's account of 
the International Bureau at Washington and the work 
it does:— 

The International Bureau is supported hy the annual appro¬ 
priations, boxed on population, ol all these Lovcnmicnu, and 
its affairs are controlled by a governing l*oard inode up of the 
diplomatic representatives of the l.aliu-Amciicon icpublics in 
Washington, presided over by the Secretary of State of the 
United States as chairman ex offuio. This Imud m turn 
he 1 s the director, who in its executive and therefore an 
international officer. Its corrcs|M>ndcncc averages over six 
thousand letters received and answered each month. For 
commercial purposes it is in touch in both North and South 
America with manufacturers, merchants, exporter* and im¬ 
porters, doing all it can to facilitate the exchange and building- 
up of trade among the American nations. On the other hand, 
it is in touch with men in public life, university and college 
presidents professors and students, writers and newspaper men, 
scientists and travellers, providing them with a large variety 
(if information which will increase their inlcre-t in the different 
American nations, it publishes numerous liaudlmoks, pam* 

i dilets and maps. It.issues each month a bulletin giving the 
ntest information in regard to the commerce, laws, new enter¬ 
prises and general development of each republic. The 
L'olumbu» Memorial Library, which i> under the direction of 
the huieau, possesses a large collection of hooks, historical, 
travel, narrative, statistical ami governmental, relating to every 
Aiuciican nation, and cun lie consulted without charge by any 
responsible person. Nearly eighteen thousand volumes arc now 
found 11 ]miii its shelves. 

Pending the establishment of an International 
Bureau for all the nations of the world, could not 
something be done to utilise the Imperial Institute as 
an International Bureau for the British En.pirc ? 

THOUGHT AN ACTIVITY OF THE WILL. 

In the Philosophical Review for July Professor John 
E. lloodin discusses the nature of truth, and sums up 
the place of thought in the economy of life by saying 
that:— 

Thought is an activity of the will, predetermined as regards 
its form by certain presuppositions which are |xr»itcd by the will 
lo think. It is not the only activity of the will. The will may 
be instinctive in its activity, it may lx- perceptual, it may be 
guided by concrete images, it may dream. Hut when the will 
sets itsell the task of thinking, whether for purposes of practical 
necessity or for the enjoyment afforded by the game of thinking 
itself, the will accepts or postulates certain norms, a constitution 
of thought. 

Docs thought, then, transcend itself? No, I should rather 
say thought is transcended by life, the will or faith which sets 
it. Faith sets the problem of truth—the search for unity. Faith 
too promises the solution, sets the limit of the process, demands 
that there shall be form or unity. Otherwise thought would lie 
an aimless play with contradictions. Thought, thus inspired, 
iticcecds in approximations, pragmatic formulas, which are as 
good as true, even if approximations. Hut thought ilidW/., 
the process of judgment, conception, and inference—is machinery 
in tnc service of faith. Thought is relative—relative to the 
reolittllon of the will, its work and pby—relative, as every 
function must be, lo life as a whole. 


A MODEL TRADE UNION. 

•The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, which 
contains ninety per cent, of all locomotive engineers 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico, is described 
in the Century Magazine by Mr. C. K. Carter as a 
model labour organisation. It formally adopts the 
Golden Rule as its fundamental principle, and, what is 
more, lives up to that exalted standard. The annual 
income of the average engineer is larger than that of 
any other man who works with his hands. The 
Brotherhood will not allow a member to belong to 
any other labour organisation, and it never engages 
in sympathetic strikes. It always insists on abiding 
by its contracts, and since 1888 the Brotherhood has 
bad no strikes save a few trifling affairs, and, as its head 
soys, “There arc 85,000,000 jicoplc in this country 
that don’t know wc arc on the earth.” 

HIGH STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 

Engineers start as firemen, but only seventeen out 
of a hundred firemen become engineers. So physical 
selection is severe. The moral standard is rigidly 
enforced. The character of an applicant must be 
vouched for by three members before he can even be 
voted on. Members arc ex|)ellcd for unbecoming 
conduct The rigid rule is that its members shall not 
drink. The discharge of any member con\icted ol 
drunkenness is demanded by the Union from the 
railways. The Union is tolerant towards non- 
members. It is not only willing that the non-Union 
man shall go his way in |»eacc, receiving the same 
scale of wages and other advantages which it has won 
for its members, but will adjust his grievances foi 
him, using its influence in his behalf precisely as if he 
were a member. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. 

Every applicant must insure in the Life and Acci¬ 
dent Assurance Association of the Brotherhood. The 
Brotherhood had to establish its own assurance com¬ 
pany because the ordinary companies demanded too 
high rates. The average cost lor the last seventeen 
years, with policy-holders made up exclusively ol 
extra hazardous risks, has been 17*78 per thousand 
dollars, and of every dollar paid in assessments 95 j 
cents goes back into the homes of the policy-holders. 
The Biennial Convention, made up of delegates from 
every sub-division, is the sole law-making body. 
Between Conventions, the Grand Chief Engineer is 
supreme. Members are required, on pain of expul¬ 
sion, to attend the meetings. The Grand Chiel 
Engineer is now Warren S. Stone, who shuns the 
limelight. He says, “ The time to brag about what 
you are going to do is after you have done it” 

The chief papers in the Canadian Magazine for 
August are appreciations of Goldwin Smith at Oxford 
by W. L. Grant, and Goldwin Smith in Canada by 
A. H. U. Colquhoun. Mr. Archibald MacMechan 
tells his story of storied Halifax, reproducing a number 
of most interesting historical pictures ol the city in il> 
various stages of growth. 




GOLDWIN SMITH'S REMINISCENCES. 

McClurts Magazine is publishing what promises to 
be a very interesting series of papers entitled “ Gold- 
'Irin Smith's Reminiscences,” which begin with the 
American Civil War. Speaking of the attitude of 
the British people at the time of the war between the 
South and the North, he says: “AH things con¬ 
sidered, the conduct of the British people was surely 
good.” 

MR. GLADSTONE AN ANNEXATIONIST. 

He himself took a very strong line on the side 
of the North, but, writing in his old age, he says 
that he used too strong language in condemning 
our action about the Alabama. When all was 
known the Government was seen to have been guilty 
only of allowing the papers to lie too long before 
the Queen’s Advocate, who it did not know had 
been suddenly stricken with illness. He doubts 
whether there was any money really due to the 
United States, but he feels sure that, in any case but 
that of the Alabama , they were not. Speaking of the 
attitude of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith mentions a very curious fact. He 
says that in a letter to him Mr. Gladstone suggested 
that if the North would let the South go, Canada 
might afterwards be allowed to enter the Union. He 
suppressed the letter, which he wisely thought might 
afterwards do Mr. Gladstone harm. A visit to York¬ 
shire made him doubt whether machinery had addted 
as much to the happiness of the world as it had added 
to its wealth. Factory hands are human hammers 
and spindles. Their abodes are dismal, their lives 
monotonous. Some sort of partnership giving the 
men an interest in their work seems alone likely to 
be the cure. 

WITH EMERSON, I.OWELL, AND BANCROFT. 

In 1864 Goldwin Smith paid his first visit to the 
United States. He was curious to see the Civil War, 
and was much impressed by the fact that although 
war was visibly on foot, life was undisturbed. He 
made the friendship of Charles Eliot Norton and Mr. 
J. M. Forbes, who owned a deer forest on the island 
of Nashon. “ In that forest,” says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, “ I shot a deer. I did not kill it; it had to 
be killed, and I never would shoot another.” Under 
Mr. Forbes's roof he met Emerson. He did not get 
much good out of Emerson, and Carlyle found him a 
bore. Lowell was in those days very anti-British. 
When staying with Bancroft, the historian, Mr. Gold- 
.win Smith attended a University festival, and made 
*n impromptu speech which was inaudible owing to the 
wind. A reporter asked him for his notes. He had 
,none, so the reporter made a speech for him, “ which 
JTlaresay was better than my own, but certainly was 
.not my own, and took die considerably aback when I 
Wad It in the paper next morning.” 

WITH GRANT, BUTLER, AND LINCOLN. 

\ Mf a> 5 oldwin Smith says the West would have gone 

•O War tf hf* North had hima h»/»W TK« 


character at that time rose to a moral height whicl- 
has not since been sustained. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
thinks that if thp military leaders of the South had 
been taken into counsel in the work of reconstruction 
the situation would hare been better. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith was strongly of opinion that the separation of 
ihe North from the South was inevitable. He saw 
Grant, Meade, Butler and others. He'reports that 
Stanley said that of all men of mark whom he had 
met “ Grant was the most boorish.” He quotes one 
good thing that Grant said. Someone, to please 
Grant, was decrying Sumner to him, saying that he 
was a Freethinker, and did not even believe in the 
Bible. “ Well,” said Grant, " I suppose he didn’t 
write it.” This Smith caps by telling the story 
of Wellington’s reply to the French King’s 
apology for the rudeness of the marshals of the 
Empire, who turned their backs upon the victor 
of Waterloo. “ N’importe, Sire; e'est lcur habitude,” 
was Wellington’s reply. Of Lincoln he speaks very 
highly. He found him ungainly and grotesque. He 
speaks of his gaunt height, his shock of unkempt hair, 
his large hands and feet, but on his face, instead of 
levity sat melancholy and care. He had the wisdom 
which happily belongs to a perfectly honest and 
simple character. He never was misled by cupidity, 
vanity, or selfishness of any kind. 

ONE OK THREE GREAT CANADIANS. 

In the Comhill Kenneth Bell writes on Goldwin 
Smith as a Canadian. He is one of the three out¬ 
standing figures in the history of Canada since Con¬ 
federation. The others are Sir John Macdonald and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He makes evident the reasons 
why Goldwin Smith was not popular. Yet though 
they distrusted him they loved him. The writer 
concludes:— % * 

He was a prophet whose real message was not in his words, but 
in himself. His great purpose was to help forward the co-opera¬ 
tion of the whole Anglo-Saxon nice in the cause of the world’s 
I>cacc. If he had pul, as he never did, the whole of himself 
into a great book, or if, as a publicist, he had become the 
creator of a great body of opinion, lie could not have done 
more than he did. Nowhere in North America hitherto has a 
true critic from the Old World been much appreciated. To 
win by the real distinction of his life, as Goldwin Smith did, the 
unaffected appreciation both of Cornell and of Toronto, was to 
do more than appears on the surface for ihe cause of Anglo- 
Saxon unity. * 

Mr. William Platt, a poet and writer of essays 
and stories in the poetic style, which have been noticed 
frequently in these pages, and whose work has always 
shown a great love and understanding of children, 
is undertaking a new educational experiment With 
the experienced cooperation of his wife, well known 
in educational circles as the first woman ever appointed 
by the Board of Education to inspect schools, he intends 
to open a Home-school on modern and ideal lines at 
Grindleford, a picturesque village in the most charm* 
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THE HISTOBY OP FOOTBALL. 

From a sketch in the State of South Africa, by 
Percy S. T. Jones, apropos of the approaching visit 
of the British Rugby team, one gleans the hitfory of 
football. Football in Great Britain owes its origin 
to the Romans, who played with a ball of cloth or 
leather stuffed with flocks, called harpastum , or with 
a windbag, ciflled follis. The writer proceeds :— 

“ It is not possible to produce any direct evidence 
of the progress or popularity of the game in England 
prior to the year 1175. It is fairly conclusively 
established, however, that football goes back several 
centuries further than cricket In 1x75 William 
Fitzstephen, writing in his history of l^ondon, men¬ 
tions the fact that it was the habit of the young men 
of the city to play at the well-known game of ball 
after dinner. And there can be no doubt that this 
game was football, but what its outstanding features 
were can only be a matter of guess-work. The game 
was confined to the lower classes; no rules existed for 
its control; the contests seem to have been more in the 
nature of general scrambles, the goals being placed 
at either end of a town or street; and the number of 
players seems to have been unlimited." 

FORBIDDEN BY LAW—IN VAIN ! 

Although popular it met with opposition from the 
authorities. Edward II. in 1314 forbade football 
under pain of imprisonment, owing to the “great 
noise in the city caused by hustling over large balls, 
from which many evils might arise, which God 
forbid ” The ganfej nevertheless progressed. In 
1315 Edward III. ordered his sheriffs to suppress 
"such idle practices," because “ the skill at 
shooting with arrows was almost totally laid aside 
for the purpose of various useless and unlaw- 
ful gaftes." But so persistent were the po|xi- 
iar classes in this almost national pastime 
that Richard II. and his successors had to continue 
to proclaim against 41 tennisse, footballc, and other 
games.’ 1 - This determined persecution had no appre 
ciable effect, however. The people persisted in the 
game they loved oetter than the law. James III. 
of Scotland also found it necessary to order quarterly 
practices of arms when “footballc and golfe be 
utterly cryed down and not to be used." Played 
almost exclusively by the ignorant and rough, tabooed 
by the upper classes, accompanied by frequent 
deaths and serious injuries occasioned by the exces¬ 
sive brutality and ruffianism displayed, football 
was as deservedly persecuted in those days as it is 
encouraged and patronised by Royalty to-day. That 
the game was still unlawful in the time of Elizabeth 
is evidenced by the fact that a Middlesex jury brought 
in a true bill against a number of persons who 44 with 
unknown malefactors to the number of one hundred 
assembled themselves unlawfully and played a ceitain 
unlawful game called foote-ball, by means of which 
unlawful game there was amongst them a great affray 
likely to result in homicides and serious accidents." 


“A DEVILISH PASTIME." 

Stubbs, in his 44 Anatomy of Abuses in the Realrr 
of England," describes football as a devilish pastime, 
resulting in brawling, murder, homicide, and great 
effusion of blood. Yet so far the game was more 
handball than football. The gradual refinement and 
regulation of the game resulted in a decrease of its 
popularity, so that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the game almost disappeared altogether. 
Then the leading public schools took up the game, 
each in its own particular style. In 1855 the Black- 
heath and Richmond Clubs were formed, and in 1883 
the Football Association. In 1877 the number of 
players was reduced from twenty to fifteen. 

Katharine Wybergh mentions in a paper on 
Socialism and women in the same magazine that in 
Great Britain the popular interest in football alone 
outweighs the aggregate interest in religion, science, 
literature and the fine arts. 


MICROBES AS THE DEVILS OF.' DISEASE. 

An Amusing Appeal to Superstition. 

Mr. R. W. BkUKkE describes in Harper’s for 
September the microbe as social reformer, in view of 
the immense improvements that have been wrought 
in New York, thanks to the cholera invasion of 1892. 
On the authority of a missionary he tells how an 
Armenian priest persuaded his people to adopt certain 
rudimentary sanitary methods against the cholera 
that was threatening them. The disease was spread¬ 
ing rapidly, for its progress was greatly facilitated by 
the water supply that came from a near-by mountain 
and ran through the streets in open ducts. The 
priest, Hovsep Vartabed, was asked to explain to his 
congregation the nature of cholera. He replied that 
the women who prepared the food were too ignorant 
to comprehend the difference between a germ and a 
mountain lion. But he gathered his flock into the 
great Armenian church, and when they were packed 
as close as they could sit on the floor, he put on 
his flowing clerical robes and harangued them as 
follows 

Hare I not lold you, miserable sinners, that unless you re¬ 
pented and were more scalous in your religious duties, God 
would surely punish you ? Behold, He his permitted 
the water to swarm with little snakes, so that the people 
perish. Whence came these snakes? Verily I say unto 
you that they are nought but devils that God has un¬ 
loosed from hell to chasten you sinners. Disguised as little 
snakes, they have fled to the water to cool ofr. Woe unto 
them that drink the cup of Satan, or cook in unhallowed 

. water, for them the devils will surely seise and destroy. There 
is only one way of escape; make the water so liol that the 
imp will be glad to run bock to Gehenna, whence they came. 
Wnen the water boils you may know that every bursting bubble 
is a devil that leaps from the pot 1 ” 

* This announcement was received with cries of alarm and 
moans of repentance. The women did not wait for the bene¬ 
diction ; they arose like startled pigeons, rushed home, ami 
began boiling busily. And it was fully two months after the 
lost case of cholera was reported that the kettles uf Van cooled, 
down. 


ROOSEVELT i NIMROD AND PROPHET. 

Mr. Roosevklt, who is being received with such 
frantic demonstrations of joy all over the United 
States, is reflected in Scribners for September in a 
way that suggests he epitomises in his own person 
the evolution of man from the mighty hunter of the 
wild beasts down to the modern prophet of universal 
peace. 

More than thirty pages give the cx-President’s own 
account of his hunting exploits in Africa, with 
portraits of the rhinoceroses and other big game 
that he shot. He mentions that the flesh of a 
rhinoceros, especially the hump, proved excellent, 
and he wonders that scientific writers never lay 
any stress upon the existence of this neck 
hump. The meat of the buffalo made excellent 
soup, his kidneys a good stew, while his tongue 
was delicious. Mr. Roosevelt also tells of the 
ravages of the white ants, and also the red and 
black carnivorous ants, which kill every living thing 
in their path, and have driven all the men in the 
camp out into the open. They have even entered a 
steamboat moored close to the hank and kept |>ossos- 
sion of it for forty-eight hours. Bees are at times as 
formidable. When their nests are disturbed they will 
attack anyone in sight, driving everyone of a crew 
overboard, not infrequently killing men and leasts of 
burden. He thus concludes his story 

Wc readied Khartoum on the a/lcmoon of March 14th, 1910, 
and Kcrmil and I parted from our ^comrade?. of the trip with 
real regret ; during the year we had M|x*nt together there had 
not been ajar, and my respect aud liking for them had grown 
steadily. Moreover, it was a sad parting from our faithful 
black followers, whom we knew we should never «a:c again. It 
had been an interesting anti a happy year; though 1 was very 
glad to be once more with those who were dear to me, and to 
turn my face toward my own home and my own people. 

So much for Rooscvcll as the Nimrod. 

ms INFLUENCE ON FRANCE. 

Mr. W. M. Fullerton writes on Mr. Roosevelt and 
France, and says :— 

During the last forty years three foreigners have nrou6cd the 
imagination of Frenchmen : the Tsar Nicholas II., King 
Edward VII., and Theodore Roosevelt. The Tsar and the 
King of England have exerted an incalculable influence on 
French history. There arc signs that the coming of Mr. 
Roosevelt may entail consequences which will be no less 
inextricably woven into the tissue ol contemporary French 
annals. Mr. Roosevelt came to a Europe which was sick and very 
weary of talk, perpetual talk, alwat rights; and it listened with 
avidity and hope to a man who spoke of duties, and spoke ol 
them plainly and emphatically. The opportuneness of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s message for his time is the explanation which was 
given of the astonishing success of his odyssey. 

In the August Strand Mr. Maskelyne replies to 
Sir Hiram Maxim, who professed himself puzzled by 
the extraordinary performances of little Mr. Fay. 
Mr. Maskelyne says he promises that he will not only 
phow him how this medium’s tricks are done, hut will 
show him all the tricks of the Davcnj>orts, which arc- 
much cleverer than the i>oor imitations usually 
product*# 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR: 

In Promoting the Sterner Virtues. 

Mr. William James, the American psychologist 
writes in McClure s on the moral equivalent of war, 
He is himself an advocate of peace, but laments that 
advocates of peace generally do not meet the mair 
strength of the militarist argument that war is neces¬ 
sary for the development of hardness, valour, vigour. 
Mr. James says: “ If we speak of the fear of emanci 
pation from the fear of regime , we put the militarisl 
attitude into a single phrase—fear regarding oursclvef 
now taking the place of the ancient fear of thi 
enemy.” But Mr. James devoutly believes in thculti 
mate reign of peace, and in the gradual advent of some 
sort of a Socialistic equilibrium. He says “ we musi 
make new energies and hardihoods continue the man 
lincss to which the military mind so faithfully clings 
Martial virtues must be the enduring cement, intre 
pidity, contempt of softness, surrender of privati 
interest, obedience to command.” This is his prac 
tical suggestion :— ,, 

If now there were, instead of military conscription, a con 
scripliou of the whole youthful population to form for a ccrtair 
number of years a pari of the army enlisted against nature , thi 
injustice would lend to be evened out, and numerous otlic 
benefits to the commonwealth would follow. The miiitur; 
ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought into th 
growing fibre of the people ; no one would remain blind, as th 
luxurious classes now are blind, to min's real relations to th 
globe he lives on, and to the permanently solid and hart 
foundations of his higher life. To coal and iron mines, t 
freight trains, to fishing-fleets in Drccml>cr, to dish-washing 
cloibcs-washing and window-washing, to road-building am 
tunnel-making, to founilrici. anil stoke-holes, and to theframese 
sky-scrapers, would our gilded youths be drafted off, according t 
their choice, to get the childishness knocked out of them, an 
‘o come l#ack into Society with healthier sympathies and sobert 
ideas. They would have paid their hlood-tax, done their pat 
in the immemorial human warfare against nature s they wouh 
tread the earth more proudly; the women would value thcr 
more highly; they would be belter fathers and teachers of th 
following generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of public opinion th: 
would have required it, and the moral fruits it would hcai 
would preserve in the midst of a pacific civilisationUhe manl 
virtues which the military party is so afraid of seeing disappea 
in peace. 

How intensely middle-class Mr. James’s conceptioi 
of Society must be, when he proposes to preserve ii 
Society the martial virtues by sending our gildet 
youth to serve for a few years in the occupations no* 
faithfully followed all their life through by millions c 
the population 1 If daily discipline in the harde 
forms of industry is necessary to preserve the sternes 
manliness in the nation, then the nation is alreadj 
preserved. As a means of redemption from th' 
effeminacy of idleness of our gilded youth, Mi 
James’s proposal has everything in its favour. Bu 
happily the gilded youth are not the nation. Th* 
nation, as John Bright has said, lives in the cottosc 
and is continually learning to endure hardness. 
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SIR H. MAXIM AND THE TOMSONS. 

In Pearson's Magazine Sir Hiram Maxim narrates 
at length the steps he took to discover the means 
by which Mrs. Tomson, the American materialising 
medium, produced die things she was said to 
materialise. Mrs. Tomson was dressed in a specially 
prepared drqps and placed in a specially prepared 
cabinet. Before entering the cabinet she was 
weighed. After much struggle there were shown in 
the cabinet, beside herself, a live snake and many 
flowers, much battered. Again weighed, Mrs. Tomson 
was folind to be less almost exactly by the weight of 
the flowers and the snake that had lieeii produced. 
Left with the ladies in the dressing-room she was 
disrobed:— 

She completely broke down end cried, and made a clean 
breast of the whole thing. She told the young ladies that slie 
had done her very best, but on account of the strict new of the 
test she had not made much of a succor of it. She said that 
the snake had liecn concealed tinder her arm, that it storied 
the circulation, ami she thought her arm was paralysed. 

The young ladies found that the flower* had been concealed 
just above the waist, and that many small fragments were still 
adhering to her liare skin. She had only succeeded in extract¬ 
ing about three-fourths of the flowers that she had concealed in 
the lights. 

Sir Hiram says that he cannot say that the Tomsons 
are frauds. They assured hint over and over again 
that they were not mediums or spiritualists, and their 
manifestation was nothing but a show. 

A WOMAN AS CABINET MINISTER. 

In the Englishwoman Saint Nihal Singh tells the 
story of a woman who is now head of a State depart¬ 
ment. Miss Kale Barnard enjoys Cabinet rank in 
OklaHoma as .the State Commissioner nf Charities 
and Corrections. In Oklahoma women do not vole. 
She was not appointed, but was elected by a large 
majority. 

AN UPHILL KTKUCCI.K. 

Her Canadian mother died when Kate was seven¬ 
teen months old. Her father was ruined by the 
horde <Jf locusts that largely turned Oklahoma into a 
desert. She was frail, and her fattier was opposed to 
her going into the battle of life. But she went to a 
business college and fitted herself to be a stenographer, 
paying her own way as she went She became official 
repot ter of the Oklahoma House of Representatives, 
and was sent by the State to tin* St. Louis World's 
"Fair. She came back to find poverty rife. She 
set to work to plead for help. She got the various 
charity-givers and charitable societies and clergy¬ 
men and representatives of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce to combine in a united provident associa¬ 
tion. When Oklahoma became a State in 1906 she 
resolved to have a distinct State department to 
superintend charities and corrections. She organised 
a campaign for securing humane laws for Oklahoma 
dealing with cbUd-labour, compulsory education, 


charities and corrections, factory inspection and the 
like. She travelled over the State, making forty-five 
speeches in a single campaign, and speaking to from 
800 to 7,000 people at each meeting she addressed. 
She got eight of the ten Bills passed in which she 
was interested. 

TURKK YEARS' RECORD. 

To her great surprise she was nominated by the 
Democrats as candidate for State Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections, and came within four 
votes of being nominated also by the Republican 
Convention. 

Nearly three years of actual work in the oflicc has gone to 
prove that Oklahoma was sagacious In-yon*! measure in placing 
Mi» Barnard in charge of its charities and corrections. She 
has under her jurisdiction more than three hundred institutions t 
jails penitentiaries poorhouses and institutions for the care 
of orphans deaf, mute, blind, and insane. Before she was 
placed at the head of this department these places were not 
inspected by any perwm or commission, and the helpless people 
in the Stale institutions suffered from neglext ami from lack of 
nourishing food ami sanitary care. 

In inspecting the prisons for the first time she 
found unutterable horrors, which she promptly rec¬ 
tified. The writer generously says, “ All great move¬ 
ments of social reform have taken their inspiration 
from women.” Why not permit them to complete 
their work by wise administration ? 

WHY RURAL SEATS WENT TORY. 

In the English Eevinv Mr. F. 1 C. Green draws a 
very striking contrast between the Irish and the 
English agricultural policies as represented re¬ 
spectively by Sir Horace Plunkett and Earl Carring¬ 
ton. The Board at Whitehall is bureaucratically, at 
Dublin democratically controlled. The Irish Council 
is worked by men who know what agricultural misery 
means. At Whitehall an Olympian aloofness from 
anything related to the spirit of earth-hunger domi¬ 
nates. l^>rd Carrington trusts to our English County 
Councils, which are mainly of a class unwilling to 
promote small holdings. The writer is told that the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture is opposed to 
the spirit of the Act of 1907, and that in the hands ol 
the two High Commissioners of the landlord class 
and of a masterful Secretary the compliant Lord Car¬ 
rington is as clay. Consequently, the Small Holdings 
Act having bitteily disappointed them, the rural voters 
revolted from Liberalism :— 

Threatened with loss of employment, afraid of being evicted 
from their farm-tied cottages, the .labourers in many counties 
such as Surrey an*l Sussex, seeing not an acre of land to fly ti 
as a place of refuge where they could regain their independence, 
descried those who had promised them land for those win 
promised them employment. Not even Old Age Pensions couh 
rake the ashes out of the fire. In rural England the Libera, 
Government luul lost it prestige. The administration of ill* 
Small Holdings Act of 1907 hail completely broken down, and 
the country labourer, living in a farm-tied cottage tinder the 
shadow of lbc Big House, settled down once again to bis life 
of de*poudcnl servitude, lie remained a thrall. 


••THE INSPIRED MILLIONAIRE.” 

A writer in Blackwood recently referred to the 
hope expressed by Mr. G. S. Lee that the United 
States are to be regenerated by inspired millionaires. 
The writer does not seem to share Mr. Lee's con¬ 
fidence. He says the millionaires of America have 
made the world dull with their benefactions. The 
free libraries that they have hurled hither and thither 



[Twin. 

America's New God. 

t unwilling heads are insufficient for salvation. There 
s too often a suspicion that the gift, carelessly 
wished on a reluctant people, is in reality hush- 
aoney forced upon Providence. The writer pro- 
eeds to declare that England has never lacked 
ispired millionaires, though she has not called them 
y such names. They were princes, or soldiers, or 
iwyers. 

CECIL RHODES. 

A modem instance is Cecil Rhodes 

There was a man who regarded his millions with the eye of 
ntginstion, who gathered utoney a* the instrument of a great 
orpose, who had the intelligence and prevision which arc 
ecewary to the attainment of fife’s aim. And so it is that his 
ifloence survives in his work. Though death has claimed him, 
Is hand and his will still ikrect the progress of hi* country, 
be union of South Africa was imagined by him, and achieve*! 
f his methods. The better understanding of England, which 
being spread abroad over the earth, is due to the splendid 
heme.of scholarships which his brain conceived,'and which hit 
KtheatuAd. Rl lodes, in fact, b the best specimen of the 


to be surpassed within the measure of our experience. ’ But he 
has not infected others, and he will not. Mr. Lee’s phantasy 
that ooe inspiration b enough to convert the whole body of 
millionaires is a phantasy and no more. Unhappily, genius b 
the last thing in the world that, is crtching Ami there will be 
a hundred ice-kings, or corncrcrs of wncat, who inflict the 
cruellest suffering upon innocent persons, before a fortunate 
world again ejects the ironic smile of so brave a captain of 
men as Cecil Rhodes, the true heir and equal brother of the 
heroes who gave space and vigour to the triumphant age of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


The Englishwoman. 

Thr Englishwoman is an interesting number. 
Papers dealing with Florence Nightingale and the 
first woman of Cabinet Minister rank have been 
separately noticed. The controversial part is vigor¬ 
ously handled. For example, Dr. Leonard Williams' 
letters in the Times are described as leading to the 
inevitable conclusion that women are of use merely 
as breeding animals, and should be treated as such. 
As to the mischief that woman can inflict upon the 
race, the writer stabs back by saying :— 11 A man who 
inflicts unmentionable diseases on his offspring (a 
man really does have offspring as well as a woman) 
would surely be better employed in the interests of 
the race if he were diminishing the birth-rate." 
There arc papers dealing with women and the 
musical profession, with designs for banners and 
banner-making, as well as on the economic condition 
of mantle-makers and other women workers, reveal¬ 
ing the frightful pressure exerted by low or uncertain 
wages to drive women on the streets. 


The Strand. 

^This number is replete with interestin ' articles, 
including one entitled “My Parents," in •‘which 
many notable, people—among them several Cabinet 
Ministers—write of the influence of their parents 
upon their character and life. Hut the most striking 
feature is the excellent scries of eight coloured 
portraits of reigning Royalties by J. Simpson, R.B.A. 
These are really very fine indeed, and are thoroughly 
characteristic examples of this artist's work.; while 
it is certain that the native dignity of the various 
Sovereigns has never before been so successfully 
presented. 


A Model Provincial Orchestra. 

It is just fifteen years since Mr. Dan Godfrey 
started the Symphony Conceits (at Bournemouth); 
1,263 separate works, old and new, have been 
performed No fewer than 454 have been by 129 
British composers. Briefly, Mr. Dan Godfrey takes 
enormous pains with the finish of his band, and it is 
this, even more than the omnivorousness of his 
programmes, which makes it the model of provincial 
orchestras. No wonder then that music has been 
one of the most important features in the recent 
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SANTA CLADS, OLD NICK, NICKEL. 

Few people would imagine that these very different 
names are all parts of the name of an estimable 
Bishop of Myra in the fourth century, St. Nicholas. 
Dr. Smythe Palmer, in the Nineteenth Century % ex¬ 
plains the singular differentiation of these terms. He 
says: 

The pretty lcfccnd which told how the good Bishop stealthily 
flung a purse of gold through a window on three successive 
occasions, in Order to provide a marriage portion for the three 
fulr daughters of a poverty-stricken gentleman in his native city, 
was so widely current that parents in later times pretended that 
the littke presents which they provided for their children at 
Christmas time had been left by St. Nicholas (or Nick las), who 
had popped in through the windows during the night. The 
perennial popularity of Santa Claus («.r., Klaus, 'Klas, the 
mutilated remnant of Nikolaus) as the unseen giver of Christmas 
gifts still keeps his memory green. 

Pope Hildebrand said that with these gifts of St. 
Nicholas a rod was also given, to remind the children 
of punishment for transgressors. Gradually he 
became the bugbear of the nursery, and so he 
degenerated into a kind of hobgoblin. Allan Ramsay 
speaks of “Auld Nicol.” In Sweden, in 1728, 
Kupfcr-nicol, copper-demon, was a name for worth¬ 
less ore which yielded no metal, whence comes our 
nickel, as a name for a well-known base metal, " as 
if produced by the mocking imps of the mine.” Dr. 
Palmer finds many other interesting and ancient 
traces of folk-lore in word-lore. 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DINNER. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. C. S. Tomes recon¬ 
structs a picture of eighteenth century middle-class life 
from a minutely-kept account book of one Francis 
Taylor, who lived on his own property in Littleton, 
near Evesham, two hundred years ago. Here is a 
sample dinner given at the christening of one of his 
daughters :— 

First Course 

A Salmon melt and a carps boy led with small fish fryed 

round ye dish 
A loyn of veal royal 
* A pigeon pie 
A carrot pudding 

A piece of tieef boy led with cabbage and bnyJed Pigg laid 
• round about it 

And 2 dishes on side table p. remotes (vis. a legg of 
mmton boyled with Callow flowers and a 
quarter of lamb rosl) 

In the margin Francis Taylor notes of this last entry, “ No 
need of this and might have bin saved." 

Second Course 
A young Turkie rosl 
2 Ducks rost 
A dish of pease 

A dish of Tarta, Cheesecakes, custard*, all in a dish with a 

Sillabub in ye middle 

• The first number of the Textile Institute Jounuu 
contains an account of the inauguration of the Insti¬ 
tute by Mr. Sydney Buxton, as President of the 
Board of Trade, last April. The Institute which is 
inaugurated under these high auspices is devoted to 
the application of science and scientific methods to 
the textile industry; 


A DIVORCE LAW FOR THE POOR. 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds sends to the Fortnightly 
Review a very thoughtful study of the difference that 
prevails between the poor and the well-to-do classes 
on the subject of marital fidelity;— 

II is useless to divorce the poor for moral reasons with which 
they do not agree, and for reasons connected with property, 
which arc of secondary importance to them ; else sympathy 
amongst the neighbours is sure to veer in favour of the guiltier 

E , and the greatest of all safeguards against immorality and 
ous divorce suits will be nullified. The mere fact of the 
petitioner appealing to the law, a proceeding never popular 
among the better sort of working people, will sufficiently excite 
sympathy for the respondent. Simple unfaithfulness or im¬ 
morality, regulated to some extent by local public opinion, may 
easily prove better in effect than n grudging submission to ill- 
adapted marriage laws. And, indeed, an increase in irregular 
relations is just the result which may l»c anticipated, if by meant 
of the divorce law an attempt is made to force upon the poor a 
morality which is not theirs. The aim of divorce, it should 
never be forgotten, is to make the best of a had job. 

If divorce is to be extended to the poor, Mr. 
Reynolds thinks it would lie necessary to allow divorce 
by consent and on eight other grounds. Here is his 
list of causes for divorce among the poor :— 

(I) Mutual con sail, extending over a period of separation, 
and provided the interests of the children are properly safe¬ 
guarded and the break-up of the home equitably arranged. 

(2) Evident incompatibility, to include cases of what is ex- 
presuvely called a cat-and-dog life. Such cases, however, are 
likely to develop till divorce could be granted on some other 
more definite ground. 


(3) Desertion, provided it is not absence solely for the sake of 
employment, and having regard to the degree of destitution in 


which the wife has been left. 

(4) Permanent lunacy or long imprisonment , which are, in 
effect, desertion. In many other cases, especially among the 
poor, divorce or irregular connections are the only alternatives 
which offer themselves. 

(5) Habitual cruelty , well proved. And persistent cruelty to 
children if the husband or wife desired to remove them on that 
account. The degree of cruelly should be Inml on the opinion 
of witnesses not merely on the opinion of the court os to 
what constitutes cruelty. 

(6) Habitual drunkenness, or narcomania, resulting in the 
WTeck of the home or definite injury to the children. 

( 7 ) Aggravated adulUry. 

(8) Habitual adultery on the part of either husband or wife. 

(9) Occasional a>lultery, (a) on the part of the wife; ( 6 ) on 
the port of the husband if it results in the making of an affilia¬ 
tion order against him ; (r) on the part of either if it results in 
the transmission of contagious dincase. 


The Essence of the Sublime. 

In Mind for July Mr. j£. F. Carritt discusses 
the sublime, and presents as his main conclusion 
this:— 

Nowhere in the rnI hcl ir mlm sfiuil wo find cl content 
for the conception of Sublimity so essentially differentiated as 
to justify its elevation into a species co-ordinate with Beauty, 
unless in those tragic conflicts or religious intuitions which 
present the Absolute as terribly overwhelming all finite pre- 
tension, while eliciting, for tiiat very act, the enthusiasm of all 
iu us (hat is immortal. It is rather Ixauty discovered in what 
bears a definitely hostile relation to our purposes or existence, 
the revelation of a goodness even in tlie monstrous and the 
terrible—their joy in their own lives, a symbol of our joy ir\ 
ours, or at least that supreme function, the quintessential 
redemption of evil, to reveal to man his own heroism. 



jS&'VoiTK.Y IN THE MAGAZINES. 

. , A Dutch Pokt of thk People. 

In the State of South Africa Mr. S. H. Short gives 
ib account, with translation, of the poetry of do 
Jencstet, whom he describes as a Dutch poet of the 
>eople. He says that for their poetic inspirations 
nost literary Dutch-writing and Dutch-speaking South 
\fricans still turn to Holland. Dc Gcnestet was bom 
n 1829 and died in 1861. One of his earliest 
tttempts, entitled “ Belief,” is thus rendered :— 

lklicvc, niy merry child, in sunshine, rates waging, 

In eyes that »|*cnk the friend, reflect the maiden m*hI, 

In joy and sorrow, each its chord of music ringing. 

Believe, my happy child, liclieve the whole. 

Too soon, alas 1 too soon, the fairest bloom will perish, 
And simple mcm’ries pass in bitterness away ; 

Hut OI the dreams which wc lo-mormw f.nn would cherish. 
They make the rainbow glory of to-day. 

From another poem on “Playthings” the following 
itanza is taken :— • 

Butterflies that float on xcpnyr* 

Vidd to butterflies in blouses I 
For kaleidoscopic sparkle 
Dancing eyes in ncighliours’ houses I 
Kites arc gone, hut airy ensiles 
Sour to hcav'n at fancy - call; 

And the romping of the nursery 
Viclds to glamour of the loll. 

A Polar Poem. 

Sir Clements Markham contributes to Cornhi/l 
elections from a poem by Sir Francis Doyle, written 
ighty years ago, on British enterprise in the Polar 
igions. The reproduction of this jKXtry chimes 
pportunely with the departure of the British Ant- 
rctic expedition 

. . . There are fiallis in which success would shot 
Unfading laurels on the victor’s head ; 

The paths of Science : on war’s crimson shrine 
T-ct blood-stain'd wreaths in hollow splendour shim*; 

I >0 ye, by star-eyed Science led, explore 
Kacn lonely ocean, each untrodden shore 
Where sun-lit Niger rolls his mystic tide. 

Or wheic unbroken hours of darkness hit..* 

Beneath their cloudy pinions wide unfiiilM 
The sullen streams which lave the |*»lar world ! 

“Back to thk Life-Force." 

James A. Mackereth publishes in the JVcstinin\tcr 
vigorous poem, “ The Plaint of the Sick Self in 
solation.” The first and last stanzas may be quoted 
lere:— 

Back to the life-force ! Unify ! Unify 1 
Wed thy soul to the Purpose universal; 1 

Deeply feel toward the well-spring of liarmony ; 

Upward live, and hi glad. Trust, and cringe not. 

Soul that is self-bound, turn from the darkness; 

Sick is the lone life, the Whole shall befriend thee. 

Live toward the VMUtea. Be glad. Trust, and cringe not. 
Fainting, or failing, all effort is God-w*rd ; 

Under and pver thee strive.- the Eternal. 


The Aviator. 

To the English Rancrv for September Lilian Saater 
contributes five stanzas on the aviator, of which the 
last two may be quoted here :— 

To soar, alone, above, in the immense 
Blue freedom of the sky, where time and sjKtce 
Dissolve in joy of motion, and the sense 
Of power outruns the little earthly race *• 

Of creeping men—O God ! what joy of fine 
New being this 1 Shall not our race grow fiiir, 

With powers like these ? Greater, more free, divine ? 
From kinship with the all-transcending air 1 


A NEW VERSION OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

Mr. V. J. Charlesworth contributes to The 
Spurgeon Orphanage Quarterly a revised version of 
the National Anthem, whieh, he thinks, is free from 
the objection taken by manv to the somewhat bar. 
barous original:— 

God save our graciou- King, 
i-ong live our noble King, 

God save our King 1 

. May }>cace his power extend, 

Foe lie transformed to friend, 

To Thee our prayers ascend 
God save our King 1 

Strong in a nation's love. 

May he Thy goodness prove, 

God save our King ! 

Teach him to do Thy will, 

Guard him from every ill, 

His cup with blessings fill ; 

God save our King ! 

Our empire deign to bless 
With peace ami righteousness - 
God save our King 1 
And may the uations sec. 

By love and loyalty, 

Wc seek to honour Thee ; 

God save our King ! 


LAUGHS FROM A TEACHER. 

In The World To-Day Miss Louise McWhinnic 
writes on the humour of teaching. From her paper 
may be culled the following “ smiles” :— 

The Lord made the Irish, 

The devil made the Dutch, 

The one who made the Frenchman 
Didn’t know much. 

The optimist fell ten stories; 

At each window lcir 
lie shouted to his friends, 

“ All right, so far.” 

A pessimist is just a man, 

Who, fishing every minute, 

May never even get a bite, 

And simply glory in it. 

“ Khcumati'iu always hurts; you must grin and bear It, 
Jindah.” 

“ Samanthy,” groaned Mr. Cbugwatcr, “ I’m willin’ to bear 
it, but I'll darned if I grio." 

“ Never put off till to-morrow a laugh you con laugh to-day." 


* 


ARE WE SOBERER THAN THE CONTINENT? 

In the Westminster for September Mr. R. B. Batty 
attacks the common belief in Continental sobriety 
and in the temperance that flows from the Conti- 
nerital caf£ system. He quotes from “ The Brewers* 
Almanac, 1909,” to show that the consumption per 
iiead of alcohol by the principal nations is as 
follows:— 

France, 9.69; Italy, [6.53; Belgium, 5.44; Swilierland, 
5.42 ; Spain,.4.62 ; Portugal, 4.27 ; Austria, 4.26; Germany, 
j.19 ; Denmark, 4.x8; United Kingdom, 3.42. 

Sundbiirg, a Swedish statistician, makes Great 
Britain in the years 1901-5 take, as to the per capita 
consumption of spirits, the seventh place, as to beer 
the second place, as to wine the eighth place, as to 
general consumption of alcoholic liquor also the 
eighth place 

According to the Genevan statistician, Jules Denis, Belgium, 
France, Swilierland, Italy, Holland, Austria, and Germany, 
ill have many more public-houw* in relation to population 
lhan has Great Britain. 

HOW PRANCE GREW DRUNKEN. 

France, fifty years ago one of the most temperate 
countries in the world, to-day is the greatest con¬ 
sumer of alcohol. Alphonse Daudet attributes this 
increase in alcoholism to the absinthe habit acquired 
by French soldiers in Algeria and Tunisia, and 
brought back by them to France:— 

Less lhan fifty year* ngo Fienchinen consumed per head 
annually le*s than 3$ pint* of alcohol. Tom lay, the average 
adult Frenchman dunks seventy pints of spirits at 100 deg. 
of strength--that is, almost equivalent to 165 pints of brandy— 
a year. Thirty years ago France contained a wine-shop or cafe 
for every 109 inhabitants. To-day there is one for every forty. 
Liquor-selling establishments in Paris number 30,000, while 
London, whose population is more than double, life only 0 ,000. 
Nearly every Frenchman is now hi-, own distiller. It seems 
incredible, but Dr. llertillon, the head of the Municipal 
Statistical Department, says there arc 1,378,000 distiller* in 
France* 

GERMAN THIRST FOR SPIRITS. 

In Germany the consumption of ardent spirits is 
on the increase, an increase in one year of 11 per 
cent, in foreign spirits and of 10 j>er cent, in German 
spirits:— 

There has lx:cn a steady increase in Germany’s total ex|>endi- 
ture on alcohol during the last few decides. The consumption 
of beer rose from 90*6'litres per head of the population in 1873 
to 124 litres in 1899, or 37 per cent. It is now increasing 
40 litres per head per year. Thu annual increase in the popu¬ 
lation i* estimated at 920,000. The annual expenditure on 
alcohol per average family of five is rated at 237 marks 

In Berlin there is a wine, beer or spirit dealer for 
every 157 inhabitants. In consequence of beer, 
coffee and cheap spirits taking the place of milk in 
the country districts, rural recruits arc diminishing in 
stature and strength. A Votnitorium is a regular 
institution at students* carousals! 

OTHER EUROPEAN I.ANDS. 

Mr. Rowntree is quoted as saying that the Belgians 
consume more absolute alcohol per head than any other 
nation in Europe with the sole exception of France. 


A little Swiss song says, “A Swiss wifr geWf^tffd 
whenever he can, Until he is drunk as an Engtfch 
man." Alcoholism is reported as advancing in' OetS 
mark and in Italy and even in Spain, the wine-shopa 
and cafes of which Dr. Gore has strangely admired, 

PRESERVING PUBLIC FOOTPATHS. 

The Local Government Reviav contains a paper by 
“ Expertus " on the repair and maintenance of public 
footpaths. It is pointed out that Parish Councils are 
charged by the Act of 1894 with the discretionary 
power of repairing public footpaths. An amount of 
skilled advice is given which Parish Councillors ought 
to read. It it "interesting to note that stiles or gates 
leading to public footpaths arc there for the benefit, 
not of the public, but of the occupier, and where 
these have been allowed to fall into such a state of 
disrepair that they form a hindrance rather than an 
aid to passage, the Parish Council can treat them as 
obstructions, and call upon the District Council under 
section 26 of the Ixical Government Act, 1894, to 
remove them, and the District Council is clearly 
entitled to do so. Even trivial acts of repair help to 
ensure the protection of the paths and thoroughfares. 
A single act of repair by a public authority goes far 
to prove that the path is a public way. The writer 
recommends that an exact record should be entered 
on the minutes of the nature and date of all repair! 
to footpaths, and the paths dealt with should be sc 
described as to leave no possibility of doubt as t( 
their identity. F rom the farmer’s point of view it i 
very desirable that the paths should be kept in goot 
condition. This does away with a great deal 0 
trespass caused by paths that are in an impassable 
condition. _ 

Are the Irish Great Whisky Drinkers? 

In the Westminster for September Mr. Gallowaj 
Rigg inveighs against the frequent assertion that the 
chief drink of the Irish is whisky, and that whisky 
is almost a necessity of life to the Irish. He quotee 
the following table in regard to the spirit production 
and consumption in each of the three countries foi 
the year 1909 :— 

Gallon* produced. Gallon* consumed 

England . 12,492,670 ... 21,826,791 

Scotland . 25,479,675 ... 6,661,000 

Ireland ... ... 11,976,564 — 3 . 563.074 

The Irish arc rapidly becoming, he insists, a beer 
drinking people. For the year ending March 31st 
1909, the Irwb, per head of population, producec 
27*59 gallons-of beer, the figure for Great Britaii 
being only 26*58. 

In the Indian Review Lady Cook writes on “ Tht 
Bravery of Women.” Other articles of general inte 
rest are those on “Democracy and Character,' 
“ Marriage Reform," and “ The Philosophy 0 
Brahmaism." 


THE HERO AS PRIEST. 

A Sketch of Cardinal Rampolla. 

Mr. Jasper Kkmmis in the Fortnightly Review for 
September gives us an interesting sketch of Cardinal 
Rampolla. He saw him in 1908, when the (Cardinal 
was staying at Kinsiedeln, a famous Swiss monastery 
which has been visited by from 150,000 to 200,000 
pilgrims every year for 300 years. Mr. Kcmmis is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the ex-Papal Secretary of State. 
He says : “ If ever there was a man fitted to fill the 
blank in Carlyle’s gallery of world’s heroes, Rampolla 
would find a place there in the capacity of 1 Hero as 
Priest.’ ” 

DATES IN I 1 IS CAREER. 

Cardinal Rampolla is a member of a noble family ol Sicily, 
lie was horn in 1843. educated at the Cnllegio Capranica at 
Rome, making his debut at the centre, as it were, and at twenty- 
two became auditor to the Papal Nunciature in Spain, Hurix- 
wns very vapid. In 1877 he wxs Secretary to tin* Propaganda loi 
A Hairs of the Greek Rite, ami in 1882 was appointed Nuncio at 
Madrid. Five vears later Leo XIII. raised him to the Cardi- 
nalate, and in the mmc year made hint Pontifical Secretary of 
State to the Vatican, a iwst he retained ui> to the death ol the 
aged Pontiir in 1003. In !«K >5 he puhlisncd his magnum .»///.» 
an the life of Stinla Melania giiiuiore, a most erudite ami 
icholarly production concerning the famous Roman Senatrix ol 
the late fourth and curly fifth centuries. It is on dit that he 
may publish in due lino- u monograph of his life and studies at 
the shrine of St. Mcinrnd of Kinsiedeln. 

HIS POLICY WIIKN IN POWER. 

Cardinal Rampolla made it his constant study to 
carry out the ideas of Leo XIII.: — 

He always kept th.ee definite objects in view, namely, the 
restoration of the Tcm|Xiral Power of the Pojic, I lie Ixeaking-up 
of the Triple Alliance, and his accession to the chair ol Si. 
Peter. The first was frustrated by his fcllow«Sici)iun, Ciispi, 
and his allies, the second by Austria, acting in conceit with 
Germany and Italy, and the third by,the Sacred College, in 
electing Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, to the Side 
Vaeante. 

HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Mr. Kcmmis had a good opportunity of observing 
the Cardinal. He says:— 

His commanding figure ami personality impress the Uhokler. 
His lwuring is dignified. 11 is face, on which wn> a ruddy tinge 
of colour, is large and oval in shape. He has llte liigu duti- 
bones of the Sicilian, sprung from a Spanish slock. When 
animated, an expression of kindliness is noticeable on his coun¬ 
tenance ; his enemies call it “false humility.” In repose there 
is a certain air of sadness rather than of austerity alxjut him. 
Suffering and self-denial have left their indelible marks u|>on a 
refined face. The chin is prominent and full of character. On 
the whole he leaves the impression of great self-restraint, a force 
you have !o count with, and a certain air of resignation. 

Ills PERSONAL 11 ABU'S. 

The Cardinal left Kinsiedeln on September 21st, 1908. 
Although he celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday while at the 
convent, he rose each morning at five a.in. lie passed tun 
hours in prayer and mortification before even a cup of coffee 
passed his lips, lie is, 1 was told, a most fastidiou . man aliout 
his personal toilet. This is not a form of vanity. Rather is 
it a species of delicacy and refinement of taste. Jib valet, who 
has been with him thirty-five )£*rs, * 4 nevcr l*crmitted to awast 
him in dressing, in eating lie is a very ascetic. A vegetable, a 
single viande for luncheon— (fiat is all. No wine or spirits ever 
pass his lips. A simple glass of water is all that accompanies 
this Spartan repast. 


FRENCH PRIESTS’ LAB0UP MOVEMENT. 

In The World To-day Mr. A Ivan F. Sanborn writes 
on what he calls the labour movement among French 
priests. The separation of Church and State in 
France has led to unexpected results. 

TO MAKE UP FOR STATE SALARIES. 

To make up for the lost Government subsidy, 
priests are taking to work with their hinds, like the 
Apostle Paul. One priest makes pastries and sells 
them. Another, Abbe Conchon, nets lace for money, 
and provides employment for the girls of his parish 
at the same time. Abb <5 Tourainc gains money by 
the propagation of plants. Abbe Barbc sells an eye¬ 
wash and toothache remedy. Abbe Jouvent turns honey 
into money from a dozen hives. This is a common 
device. Abbe Boudou sends city customers weekly 
boxes of fowl, game, butter, eggs, and has taken up 
the canning of peas, string beans, asparagus. Abbe 
laxomte has developed a trade in grape-vine cuttings; 
Abbe Nouzille in cheap pure wine. Another priest 
has made a name as breeder of parrots, partridges 
and pheasants; another as breeder of snails and 
rabbits ; another as breeder of poultry and inventor 
and maker of an improved incubator. In the larger 
villages, towns and cities, priests have ojieucd emer¬ 
gency stations for the repair of bicycles and auto¬ 
mobiles, and have engaged in tailoring, watch¬ 
making, mattress-making, photography, printing and 
carpentering. 

WORKINGS PRIESTS* TRADE UNION. 

In 1906 a sort of national federation of clerical 
labour was organised, bearing the name of “The 
Alliance of Working Priests.’’ Under its auspices, 
directly or indirectly, thousands of priests are now 
earning a jiart of their living. The secular Press 
has approved, but the movement met with nc little 
opposition at first from jxople within the Church. 
Abln; J.ouis Ballu issued a book in which he showed 
that it was the primitive Church which disjxdled the 
contempt for labour prevalent under Paganism, and 
inrorjiorated the duly of work into the very notion ol 
civilisation. This learned demonstration has silenced 
opjxjsition. The priests working for their own living 
are said to acquire an intellectual and moral integrity 
which they did not possess as Stale functionaries. 
The working priests’ movement is doing much also 
for the regeneration of French rural life. It is hoped 
that sooner or later a union will fie effected between 
the people and their priests. 

Ignoramus , the curious Colorado Health Associa¬ 
tion paper, publishes a very sensible paper on 
“ Nervousness: its Cause, Symptoms and Treatment,” 
in its August-September number. In the June-July 
number the same writer, J)r. R. F. Maul, deals with 
“ Appendicitis: its Cause, Symptoms and Treatment.” 
He maintains that appendicitis is invariably the result 
of low vitality. 
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ABE THERE TO BE KOBE ARMENIAN MASSACRES? 

In the mid-August number of La Revue Mgr. 
Mouchegh, Archbishop of Adana, has an article 
entitled “ On the Eve of New Armenian Ma^acrcs," 
in which he not only accuses the Turkish Government 
of being aware beforehand that the massacres of 
April 14th, 1909, were about to take place, and did 
nothing to prevent them, but announces new mas¬ 
sacres in the near future. 

THK DESPOTIC CONSTITUTION. 

Thepttoman Constitution, he writes, has been an 
illusion. Instead of peace, justice, and liberty— 
tyranny continues and injustice is more than ever the 
law of the land. To-day the new Hamids, |>atronised 
by Europe, encourage much more than did the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid the obscure forces working for the ruin 
of the country. If in such conditions there is such a 
thing as a reactionary movement in Turkey, the pre¬ 
cursors of it must be looked for in the ranks of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, for the Committee, 
under the false label of a Constitutional regime, is 
subjecting Turkey to an administration of the most 
despotic and anti-Constitulional order. There is a 
revolt against certain tyrannical members, and it is 
to this Liberal and patriotic movement that the Com¬ 
mittee does not scruple to give the name of reaction. 
The tyrants seem to be extremely sensitive ; they 
cannot bear impartial observations and legitimate 
protests against their anti-|>atriolic actions. They 
lave tormentors more systematic than any employed 
by the Sultan, and the assassins of Ahmed Samirn 
:an be traced to the corridors of the clubs of the 
Committee. 

SKI'A RATION OF STATE AND RELIGION. 

Abdq) Hamid knew how to profit by the sejwratist 
spirit of the various nationalities in Turku;. To-day 
the Ahmed Kizas have adopted the same principles 
if government It would surely have been much 
sasier to govern by creating among die different 
races a common spirit for the defence of a common 
interest. No doubt the Committee will say that it is 
to create a fraternity among the races that the Otto¬ 
man Coifctitulion has been formed. But what chance 
uf success can a Constitution have in an Islamic 
country where theocracy and democracy are in con¬ 
stant antagonism ? Emancipation can only come with 
separation of State and Religion. It is not possible 
to suppress the prejudices of the fanaticism of reli¬ 
gion, but they can be neutralised, and that can only 
i>e attained by separation. It is the State which arms 
Fanaticism and massacres. 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES OF T»IF. ARMENIANS. 

The Armenians have always been for peaceful 
development, and were the people to benefit by the 
proclamation of a Constitution. Nevertheless their 
disenchantment was great. The Cilician massacres 
completely disillusioned them. The massacres, 
organised with the connivance of the Government, 


stimulated religious fanaticism and the desire foi 
murder and pillage. 

NEW MASSACRES ? 

People who live by rapine and murder have no 
moral force. Djemal Bey says there is a diffeicnce 
of a century, from the intellectual point of view, 
between the Armenian and the Turk. Turkey has a 
large number of officials accustomed to live at the 
expense of the Christians. At the present moment 
more than ever the thirst for pillage is strong. 
To-morrow we need not be surprised to hear of new 
Armenian massacres, and the Committee will say it 
was impossible to prevent the animosity of the 
fieople. Unhappily, nothing is to be expected from 
civilised and philanthropic Europe. Draped in her 
mantle of civilisation Europe will again be a majestic 
and indifferent spectator. 


THE GERMANISATION OF ROUMANIA. 

The article on Rournania contributed by M. Ray¬ 
mond Pcrraud to Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales 
of August 1st might well be entitled 41 The Gennanisa- 
lion of Rournania." 

In every department—|K>liiical, military, financial, 
industrial, and commercial-—Germans are much in 
evidence. Even agriculture, a traditionally national 
branch of Roumanian activity, has not escaped their 
enterprise. In Moldavia, two-thirds of the larger 
landowners have foreigners as farmers, many of whom 
are Jews and speak only German. It is true that 
among the upper classes French is spoken and French 
literature is read; but it must also not be forgotten 
that the only literary group with any influence in 
Rournania since the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, that of the Junimistes, was Germanophil. 'I’he 
young men who founded the union in j 865 had been 
educated at the German universities. According to 
a Roumanian writer, the political ties of the country 
with Germany contribute both to the consolidation 
and to the progress of German commerce in Rou- 
mania. Nearly all the foreign commercial men in 
the country are Germans, and the Roumanians lake 
quite a secondary place in business affairs. 


Commissions fop Non-Commissioned Officers. 

In the United Service Magazine “ A Rifleman ” 
makes the following suggestion :— 

There arc hundreds of Regular N.C.O.’s who possess first- 
class certificates, and arc qualified instructors. Why not give 
some of these commissions in the Special Reserve ! Proniotior 
would be quickened throughout the Army, and the Sj»ecia! 
Reserve gain a really efficient coqis of officers. Moreover, wi 
should do away with the disadvantages of having two distinc; 
types of officers. What will be the feelings of a Regular cap¬ 
tain who finds himself under the orders of a Special Rcscrvi 
major ? Yet this is only one instance of many that will occur li 
the military reader. Second-rate tloops need first-rale officers, 
who axe also good instructors. 


THE GREATNESS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Coming Rivals of the United States. 
Mr. John Barrett, who directs the Bureau of 
South and Central American Republics at Wash¬ 
ington, chants a solemn hymn of praise to the South 
American Republics in the North American Rei'irw 
for August. 

a prediction. 

Mr. Barrett declares— 

that the next ten years will be a Latin-American decade- that 
all the world will be then studying and watching 1 «aiin America 
is it now does Japan and the Orient, and that a material, 
economic, intellectual, and political advancement will !*• 
witnessed in Latin America which will rival what Iia> l«cn 
accomplished in the United States. 

SOUTH AMERICA BIGGER— 

In mere magnitude the Southern Continent beats 
the United States hands down. Mr. Barrett says :— 

The entire area of the United Slates proper from the Atlantic 
to the Pucific and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico can lie 

e ced inside of the Republic of Brasil, with room left over to 
d New York Slate nearly lour tiiucs. Out of the Amazon 
Sows every morning several times the volume of water which 
the Mississippi empties iulo the Gulf; again, down in southern 
South America the Parana carries to the sea a flood greater by 
half than the Mississippi. The city of Kio Janeiro, the capital 
af Brazil, has expended more money during the last five years 
in public improvements than any city in the United States with 
the exception of New York and Chicago, and boast* now of 
nearly a million population. Buenos Aires, the capital of 
Argentina, has one million two hundred thousand people 
within its limits, and is growing more rapidly than any city in 
North America, with the exception of New York ami Chicago. 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, ami Valparaiso, the |>ort 
of Chile, arc expending a larger sum in the construction of 
harbours suited for the largest shipping of the world than is 
being devoted ot the moment to any harbour in the United 
States. Bolivia is building a system of railroads over its moun¬ 
tains and down into surrounding valleys which rival the railroad 

lystems of Colorado.. _. 

— AND BETTER THAN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Barrett boldly maintains that in many funda¬ 
mental things South Americans surpass their northern 
neighbours. Their newspapers are more intellectual 
to begin with. The standard of education is 
higher:— 

It is safe to contend that a larger number'of men graduate 
from the Latin-American universities with a comprehensive 
grasp of all the subjects they have taken up than do from the 
average American high institution of learning. If the standards 
required for the practice of the learned professions of the twenty 
Latin-American republic* were put alongside the standards 
required in the forty-six States of the United States, the com- 
isons would 4 be unfortunate for the latter. Buenos Aires 
on opera-house far surpassing anything in the United Slates 
and ranking among the best in the world. 

In morality the South leads the North 

Divorce is almost unknown throughout Latin America, and 
race suicide is never even mentioned. The pcrccMagu of latin 
American wjmen of good families who go wrong, to use an 
expressive phrase, is indeed small. In view of the constant 
discussion and evidence of graft" in the leading munici¬ 
palities of the United .States, it is well to point out that it costs 
Ar less to administer such greai cities as Rio Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Santiago, Mexico and Havana than it docs 
itici of corresponding sire in the United Slates. And yet in 
hu e*c«Hpnte of their water and sewerage systems, in the 


cleanliness of their streets, in the quality of their schoolhouses 
and public buildings, in the extent of their parks and boule¬ 
vards, and in their adoption of modem sanitary measures they 
can compare favourably with and even surpass the majority oi 
the municipalities of the United Suites. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that the 
Stale Deportment of America, under the able direction 
of Secretary Knox and Assistant-Secretary Wilson, 
devotes almost seventy-five per cent, of* its time and 
energy to the consideration of Latin-American diplo¬ 
matic and commercial questions. 

NEW TRADE FROM THE PANAMA CANAL. 

In the Financial Review of Reviews for August Mr. 
John Barrett describes from Washington, U.S.A., 
how the Panama Canal will affect the movement of 
trade. He says that the coast-line of five thousand 
miles, which extends south from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the’southern end of Chile, last year bought 
and sold with the rest of the world a trade valued at 
about ^60,000,000. North west from Panama the 
coast line of nearly three thousand miles to the north¬ 
west frontier of Mexico bought and sold last year 
with the rest of the world trade valued at one 
hundred million dollars. When the canal is opened 
and the Pacific ports of these nations are placed in 
close touch with the Gulf and Atlantic ports, and 
with those of Europe, they will add immensely to 
their trade. He sums up by saying :— 

I can safely predict that upon the opening of the Panama 
Canal the world will witness a material and commercial 
development along the 8,ooo miles of coast-line reaching from 
Northern Mexico to Southern Chile, which will not only 
attract the attention of the world, but astonish even the most 
doubting critics of its possibilities. 

From my experience as United States Minister to such 
countries as Panama, Colombia, and Argentina, ang as the 
head of an institution one of whose chief objects is the develop¬ 
ment of commerce and trade among the American nations, I 
can safrly say that the twelve countries or the western sections 
thereof which have a Pacific coast-linc, 'and which will all be 
affected by the opening of the Panama Canal, are just now pre¬ 
paring to enter upon a period of prosperity and advancement 
which is worthy of the serious consideration not only of the 
Governments interested in the promotion of their foreign trade, 
but of all business men, manufacturers, capitalists, and others 
who arc lookiug for opportunities in foreign lands, 

Moltke versus Napoleon. 

“ Thf. Higher German leading " from August 7 th to 
13th, 1870, is discussed by E. W. Sheppard in the 
United Service Magazine. The writer says those who 
closely examine Moltke’s strategy of this short week 
and compare it with Napoleon’s in 1806, will find 
the contrast instructive. He finds that all the 
measures of Moltke were taken too late, to meet a 
situation which had passed away. Cavalry reports 
were not up to date. On the theatre of operations 
Moltke’s action is often employed against imaginary 
or false perils, and thus ends in powcrlessness. It 
is a mistake to assume that the enemy will take the 
best course. 



' 4 * ' %v Leading Articles 

A MEXICAN INFERNO. 

Mr. J. K. Turner continues in Frys Magazine 
for September his account of the contract slaves of 
Mexico. He treats of the labourers on the tobacco 
farms of Valle Nacional. He pronounces that Valle 
to be the worst slave-hole in Mexico. The contract 
labourers are b here mostly worked to death in seven 
or eight months. Fifteen thousand new slaves are 
brought in -every year: Most of these are Mexicans, 
some are skilled artisans, the majority common 
labourers. The planter buys his slave in the first 
place (hr a given sum, he works him at will, feeds or 
starves him to suit himself, places armed guards over 
him day and night, beats him, pays him no money, 
kills him. 

CIVIL SERVANTS AS SI.AVE DEALERS. 

About ten per cent, of the number are supplied by 
the jeft politico , or civil officer ruling the political dis¬ 
trict. Instead of sending petty prisoners to terms 
in gaol he sells them into slavery in the Valle 
Nacional, and pockets the money himself. Each of 
the jefe politicos in four very large cities pays a con¬ 
siderable annual rental for his office. He sells his 
prisoners for fifty dollars each, and, with special 
Government rates ‘on the railways, the cost of 
despatch, food and all, is only about three and a 
half dollars a man. The rest he pockets. 

FALSE PRETENCES AND KIDNAPPING. 

Ninety per cent, of the slaves are procured by the 
labour agent, who promises high wages, a comfortable 
home and plenty of freedom, with free travel thither. 
An advance fee of five dollars is given to the head of 
a family who applies. Then the family is locked up 
and informed that they are in debt and must work off* 
their debt. Others are procured by outright kid¬ 
napping. Hundreds of half-drunken men, and even 
numbers of children, are kidnapped. The story is 
told of one penniless adventurer who began his 
career as labour agent by kidnapping a labourer, and 
is now the owner of a palatial mansion and said to 
be worth a hundred thousand dollars. 

GOVERNMENT CONNIVANCE. 

The Government connives at the breach of con¬ 
tract The contract binds the employer to supply 
medical treatment; there is not a single physician 
for all the slaves at Valle Nacional. It binds him to 
supply three meals a day; but no more than two 
meals were ever given. It binds him to pay twenty- 
five American cents a day as wages; but never a 
copper passed into the hands of the slaves. Their 
clothing and food were supplied them at fancy rates, 
and charged as a debt. 

DORMITORIES OF HELL. * 

Every slave is guarded night and day, locked up 
in a dormitory resembling a gaol, into which all the 
slaves, men, women, and children, are thrust. They 
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are packed like sardines in a box. The horrors of 
this dormitory may be imagined :— 

On not a *ingle ranch diU I find a separate dormitory for the 
women or the children. Women of modesty and virtue are sent 
to Valle Nacionul every week, and are shoved into a sleeping- 
room with scores and even hundreds of others, most of them 
men, the door is locked on them, and they arc left to the mercy 
of the men. 

Often honest, hard-working Mexicans are taken into Valle 
Nacional with their wives and children. If the wife is attractive 
in appearance, she goes to the planter or to one or more of the 
I tosses. The children see their mother long taken tuvny, and 
they know what is to liecoinc of her. The husband knows it, 
but if he makes objection he is answered with a club. Time 
and lime again I have l»ccn told that this was so, by masters, by 
slaves, by officials. And the women who arc tliruRt into the 
sardine-box must take care of themselves. The lx>sses do not 
protect them from the men. The son of the prnidtult % when I 
was visiting at his father’s plantation, told me of how fiercely the 
women sometimes fought, and how ho al limes had peeped 
through a crack and watched these tragic encounters of the 
night. 

One-fifth of the slaves arc women, one-third are 
boys under fifteen. The slave-holder finds it is 
cheaper to buy a slave for forty-five dollars, work and 
starve him to death in seven months, and buy another 
slave for forty-five dollars, than it is to treat them and 
feed them and work them properly. Yet the land i9 
a healthy one. 

TO SUPPLY 1,000 CHILDREN MONTHLY 1 
The writer, who professed to be seeking labour for 
a prospective company, was informed by a labour 
agent, dressed like a prince, that he was prepared to 
furnish him any number of labourers up to 40,000 a 
year, men, women and children, at fifty pesos each. 
He advised the use of children workers, who last 
better than adults. lie added :— 

I can furnish you one thousand children a month under 
fourteen years of age, and 1 am prepared to secure their legal 
adoption as sons and daughters of the company, so that they 
can be legally kept until they reach the age of twenty-one 1 

The writer concludes by asking what kind of Govern¬ 
ment is it that can permit such things to be ? 

The case of these Mexican slaves may surely be 
referred to ex-Presidcnt Roosevelt. As he kindly 
undertakes to teach the British Empire how to 
manage its wards, he might find in these Mexican 
horrors grounds for teaching President Diaz the 
rudiments of civilised government. 

In the Treasury for September Mr. J. Garrett 
I«eigh publishes an interview with Dr. Coplcston, the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Mr. E. B. Chancellor writes t 
brief illustrated paper on the “ Religious Houses or 
the Thames.” The Rev. C. W. Vernon, of Halifax 
reminds us in an article that the Bicentenary of the 
Canadian Church is to be celebrated on the 10th o: 
October, 1910. Two hundred years before that dati 
the first regular service, according to the English use 
was held upon the capture of Port Royal, in the pro 
vince of Acadie, in our part of the Dominion o 
Canada. Mr. Herbert Knight contributes a brie 
paper upon insurance frauds that are perpetrated b> 
the scuttling of vessels. 
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CONCERNING AMERICANS AND THEIR WOMEN. 

By Mr. James Milne. 

• Mr. J. Milne, having spent some months saunter¬ 
ing through the cities on the Atlantic coast, gossips 
pleasantly in the Fortnightly Review of his impressions 
of “ The Personality of America.” 

A PKN-FICTURR OF PRESIDENT TAFT. 

Mr. Milne was much taken with the President. He 
says:— 

A bright flow of conversation—fresh, crisp, hut very safely 
discreet: a large, gonial presence, surmounted l»y a i>ur|*wrful 
head strewn with brown hair, growing gn-y ; a ro* a uidi eye, 
full of humour and laughter as well as of the sciiouMW** of 
things ; a hand small and yet caressing like a woman’s—that 
is President Taft. For the rest, you decide at once that In is 
the mail who sees things through, the consolidator, of judicial 
mind, the completer of the bridge and the ford rather than the 
blazer of a trail. Surprises and fireworks have had little part 
in his Administration, but he means to “ make g»*Kl ” long 
ltcfore its end. You can take his "pair of sparkling eyes” 
and the solid, fine head in token of that. Character— President 
Tali has that in abundance, and it always triumphs in the 
Anglo-Saxon world of affair*. 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

Mr. Milne is not quite satisfied with the American 
woman. He says :— 

The American girl and the American boy go to school 
together, go out to work side by wide, are companions and 
friends in childhood, •• good fellow*” toward* each other as 
they grow older. It is a new model in the relationship of the 
sexes, this hrolher-sisterliness ; a system of, maylie, large human 
gains, and yet, 011 the other hand, of some losses. The pertumc 
of mystery which fills the air lietwecn the sexes in the Old 
World means a want of comradeship, of an easy, delightful 
communion which is platonic ami U-autiful. But dots it not 
mean loumnce, sentiment, that something "which never wa> 
on sea or land,” and which you miss in America? 

THE FAULT OF AMERICAN MEN. 

Mr. Milne thinks that American mt.i do noi do 
justice to their women :— 

They arc all devotion and chivalry; they slave from morning 
till night; they pile up money m> that my lady may ^pcndyl on 
beautiful clothes and in having a "good time.” Model fathers, 
brothers, huslxind*—what would she have 7 Why, my dear 
American, yourself I More of your personal comjuniouship, 
ns well as your devotion. 

These are almost the words in which a brilliant American 
lady put, for my benefit, what she called the real, urgent 
woman question in America. "Our men,” she added passion¬ 
ately, "spoil us with kindness, and yet undervalue us. In 
them there must be a particular survival of the barbaric idea 
that a woman’s chief end is to be a beautiful plaything. They 
come home at night loaded, it may be, with a day s furthci 
riches, which arc all for us if we like—for diamonds, for a 
season in Kuropc, for what will please us. But the bearers of 
those gilts arc so utterly tired out in the winning of them that, 
after dinner, they can only go to sleep or to a vaudeville play. 
They bring the gifts * 101 the f^lsul tidings, by which I mean, 
oh I that they would come home hour* earlier, carrying fewer 
sheaves in the form of an^inerrosed bank balance, but the 
greater treasure of leisure 10 sit down besklc us, tbeir hands in 
ours, and talk the world and ourselves over.’* 

If American men prefer business to their wives’ 
societyt%is that their fault or the fault of their wives? 
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••NERVE STRAIN” THEN AND NOW. 

Agnes Rkfplier in the Atlantic Monthly contrasts 
the nervous strain which women of laborious idleness 
to-day «so frequently complain of, with the actual 
realities of the life of women in bygone times. She 
quotes from Mrs. Burr :— 

" To-day a child’* illness an over-gay season, the loss of an 
investment, a family jar—these arc accepted as*sufficient cause 
for overstrained nerves and temporary retirement to a sanitarium. 
J'hcn. war, rapine, fire, sword, prolonged and mortal jieril, 
were considered as furnishing no excuse to men or women for 
altering the habits, or slackening the energies, of their daily 
existence." ' * 

Sir Ralph Vcrney, an exiled royalist, sent his young wife 
l»ack to Kngland to petition Parliament for the restoration of 
his sequestrated estates. Lady Ycrnry’s path was besot by 
dangers and difficulties. She had few friends and many 
enemies, little money and cniel cares. She was, it is need¬ 
les* to state, pregnant when site left France, and paused in 
her labours long enough to bear her husliand "a lusty boy ”; 
alter which Sir Ralph write* that lie fears she is neglecting 
her guitar, and urges her to practice some new music lielorc she 
returns to the Continent. 

Such pages of liistorv make tonic reading for comfortable 
Iodic* who in their comfortable homes arc hidden by their com¬ 
fortable d«*clor* to avoid the strain of anything und everything 
which nukes the game of life worth living. 

The writer urges that the bufferings of life are part 
of the healthy discipline of life, not to be avoided by 
artificial seclusion, but to be Iwildly borne. She con¬ 
cludes with the advice of Mart us Aurelius : “ Take 
pleasure in one thing and rest in it, passing from one 
social act to another, thinking of God." 


AN IDEAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

In the State of South Africa K. K McPherson puts 
in a plea for the girls in the national education that 
is now being contemplated in South Africa. She 
especially urges the need of projx:r training, for the 
housewife living on a lonely farm, as the future 
of South Africa depends uj>on agriculture. The 
writer hopes to see arise a school “ where our girls 
may receive something of that education which 
M. Anatole France outlined so eloquently when he 
wrote :— 

If Jeanne were entrusted to me 1 should not make a learned 
woman of her, for I wish her well, hut a child glowing with 
life und intelligence, ami one in whom all the licautiful thing* 
in art and nature arc reflected with a gentle radiance. I would 
let her live in harmony with beautiful landscapes, and with the 
ideal scenes of poetry and liislory, with music nobly rendered, 
ami I would make pleasing to her all that I wished her to love. 

1 would raise everything even to the work of the needle for her 
by the choice of fine fabrics, the love of embroideries, and the 
delicacy of lace. I would give her a noble dog to teach her to 
govern animals. I would give her birds to feed that she might 
learn the value of a drop of water ami a crumb of bread. To 
arid one more grace, 1 would make her gaily charitable. And 
a* sorrow is inevitable, soring that life is full of misery, I would 
teach her that Christian kindness which lifts us above all sorrow 
and is a balm to grief itwlf. 

A valuable memorandum on the merchantman 
and its cargo in naval warfare, which appears in 
Nauticus in 1909, is reproduced in the Journal oj the 
Royal United Service Institution. 
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THE MAIN AMERICAN AMUSEMENT: 

The Cinematograph ! 

The American Reviau of Kminus contain* an in¬ 
teresting paper on the moving picture and the 
national character. Moving pictures, the writer says, 
are the main American amusement of to-day. In 
New York there are 250 shows against 76 regular 
theatres. .The chief manufacturers produce 20,000 
feet a week of new films, of which 80 copies apiece 
must be made. Fifty-two and a half million dollars 
were collected at 10,000 ticket windows in 1909, and 
these audiences numbered more than 2\ million souls 
l>cr day, three times the audience of all the regular 
theatres in America put together. This is bound to 
affect the national morals. A youth witnessed a 
suicide on the films, went home, and reproduced it 
exactly to the life—or rather to the death. A jealous 
clerk saw a picture of conjugal infidelity on the film, 
went home and shot his wife. Two youths tried to 
hold up a street-car after seeing a train roblmry on 
the screen. In Berlin children under fourteen are 
forbidden to attend moving pictures. In New York 
City no children under sixteen unaccompanied by an 
adult are admitted. 


TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 

As the writer observes, then? is no reason why this 
new amusement should not he turned to good moral 
account. In order to popularise the Navy the 
(lovernment are exhibiting moving pictures of a 
country lad’s rise in the service. The catalogues 
show films— 


tint unfold lesson* in '* agriculture, acrnnanli.s. animal lift*, 
bacteriology, biography, biology, Imlany, entomology. clhn*»- 
logy, fwlicrics, gei*graphy, history, industry, kindcrgatn-ii 
hludics, mining and metallurgy, microscopy, military, naval, 
luiiuml History, ornithology, pitholugy, pi^iadi-itc, railroad, 
religion, scenic, travel, and zoology.'* 

'l*o popularise history, scenes from the life of 
George Washington and of John Paul Jones arc 
given. Nine hundred of the 2,900 subjects passed 
by the self-appointed censors of moving pictures in 
New York City were classed as having educational 
value. t 

COSTLY AND DANGEROUS PRKPAR \TIONS. 


A company in Chicago has mapjicd out supjjosi- 
titious adventures of Roosevelt in the jungle, and is 
said to have spent 10,000 dollars before the pictures 
were completed. A real lion had to be shot dead 
by the moving picture big hunter, whose life was 
really in peril. A whole railroad in Florida was hired 
to make a realistic war-time series. A motor-car, 
originally worth 4,000 dollars, was sent over a sleep 
cliff in order to depict how an evil man came to 
his end. 


RELIGIOUS USE. 

Pathd Freres, the leading French company, has the 
globe pretty well covered already. Coquclin and 
Bernhardt gave special rehearsals in order to be 
cinematographed. Rostand is said to lie fashioning a 
picture play. The life of Christ, the staging of which 


cost nearly 10,000 dollars, became highly popular 
abroad, l’athe Freres have disposed of 150,000 
dollars’ worth of films to theatres, lecture lyccums, 
churches and religious societies. Any religious or 
public-spirited organisation can obtain from the 
National Board of Censors of New York City lists 
of pictures that have l»ecn approved, so that iinprojier 
ones can be rigidly boycotted. The writer concludes 
by estimating that the einemaiograph is probably the 
greatest single force in shaping the AnterkAi 
character to-day _ 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES? 

Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio, is sketched 
in the American Rmino of Reviau s by Sloanc Gordon. 
Ohio is said to lie certain that Harmon will secure 
the democratic nomination for the Presidency. Ohio 
also lielicvcs that Taft will be re nominated by the 
Rcjxiblieans:— 

Thai Mr. Hannon is] an active and desirous candidate for 
tin* I'icddcncy none may doubt, lie has established a pres* 
bureau in i.'oluiiilias, conducted by Mr. O. C. Kiddle, and a 
daily grist of Hannon literaluie is ground out there. It is 
more than probable that Mr. Harmon will be re-elected Gover¬ 
nor ibis fall. In that event hit nomination for the higher ofiico 
is practically certain. Hut even should hr losr Ohio-assuming 
that he makes a creditable showing he will slill l»c a formidable 
l’levidential prolubilitv. 

HE AND TAFT KCII.UIWING EACH OTHER. 

Born a( Newtown, Ohio, sixty-three years ago, 
son of a school-teacher, later Baptist minister, he 
and Taft, who is also an Ohio man, seemed to 
shadow each other :— 

lie uas SujK*rior Court judge in Cincinnati, and was mic- 
cectled in that |v»sitioii (winch he leagued) by William II. 
Tall, now President, l-iiei lie U-caine a District Judge, and, 
strangely enough, Mr. Taft followed him in that |>osition. 
Then Mr. Tall became Solicilor-Gcner.il of the United States, 
llarmon followed him to Washington as a Cabinet member. 

“1 don’t know whether Hill Taft is following me or I’m 
following him,” he laughingly remarked one day ; “ but we 
1 .sixun to Ik- moving along in the Maine general direction. I 
wonder if he won’t follow me into tin; C.'aliineL" Sure enough, 
Mr. Taft did follow him into the Cabinet by becoming Secretary 
of War itndci Mr. Roosevelt. AimI those who Iwlicve in the 
llaimon brand of destiny are insistently confident that “ Jud ” 
is to follow Mr. Taft slill further. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

It is a picture of “ the human Harmon " that the 
writer draws. When Harmon was invited by Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland to join his Cabinet as Attorney- 
General, he called in a partner and said:— 

“ I'm going out home to put it up to Mrs. Harmon. Tf she 
wants the job she can have it. That is. if she wants to go to 
Washington as the wife of a Cabinet officer she may. If she 
elects to slay in Cincinnati, here wc stay." 

And so it happens that Mis. Harmon really settled the 
question, and that it was her verdict that made Judson Harmon 
Attorney-General of the United States. 

On arriving at Washington to take up office, he met 
a horde of re|>orters with a smile and a twinkle in the 
eye, and answered their questions with refreshing 
frankness:— 

“ What am I going to do ?" he remarked in response lo in¬ 
terrogatories. “ How the devil do I know ? What would you 










do? I don't know any more about this job yet than a pig does 
of Sanscrit. But I’m going to try to find out about it, and then 
;<Jo the lint I can. I wish you boys would help me. You know 
ttore about the duties right now than 1 do.” 

POLITICAL CREED. 

He is said to be the idol of the Ohio Tress boys. 
Of his views the writer says: “He is a pepperish 
advocate of Tariff Reform, and has been such for 
many years. He believes the present Protective 
Tariff to be not only unfair, but dishonest. He insists 
that tariff taxes shall be measured by the jwoper 
requirements of the Government and not by the 
demands of seekers after private advantage” 

He believes in an income lax. 

11c believes in the stringent federal regulation of Inuls. 

. lie believes that “ malefactors of great wealth ” should, os 
he puts it, “be confined in asylums.” 

** When a man’s money-crazy,” Governor Ilarmon says, “ he 
is just ns dangerous as when he’s blood-crazy. For iny part I 
think an insane murderer running amuck is far less important- 
far less mcnoccful—than a money-mad monopolist.'' 

Ho has never in his entire career as an attorney for and 
against corporations been engaged for a corporation against the 
public. 

HOW PHOTOGRAPHY BEGAN. 

Percy R. Salmon describes in Cassell's, with 
reproductions, the earliest examples of photography. 
In 1297 the camera obscura was invented by Roger 
Bacon. In 1556 alchemists noted the darkening 
effects of light upon silver. In 1569 Baptista Porta 
perfected the camera obscura. Brougham in 1796 
suggested the possibility of obtaining an impression 
on ivory sensitised with a solution of silver in the 
camera obscura. The real discoverer of photography 
was Joseph-Nicephore Niepce, who began in 1814 
experiments to secure permanent pictures. In 1829 
he was joined by L G. M. Daguerre, who had been 
experimenting since 1824. DaguerTe received a 
pension of 6,000 francs from the French Government, 
and Niepce’s son 4,000 francs, on condition that their 
process should be published in detail and made free 
to the world. The following table indicates the pro¬ 
gress of further discovery:— 

Process. Date of Discovery. F.xposnre. 

Daguerreotype ... 1830 . 45 minutes 

Calotypc . 1841 . 3 minutes 

Collodion (wet) ... 1851 . 10 seconds 

Collodion (dry) ... 1864 . 15 seconds 

Gelatine Dry Plates ... 1878 . 1 second 

THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPH. 

The oldest photograph in existence is in the 
museum of Ch&lons-sur-Saone, the native town of 
Niepce. It is the photograph of an engraving of a 
portrait of Cardinal d’Amboise. Niepce’s son wrote 
of it as follows :— 

I was a witness of the qiakiog of the portrait of Cardinal 
(PAmboise. My father spread on a well-polished tin-plate 
Syrian asphalt mixed with DippcPs oil. On this varnish he 
laid the engraving to be copied, which he had made transparent 
and placed in the light in bis apparatus. After a longer or 
shorter tipe, according to the strength of the light, he laid the 
plate iff tig? developing medium, which causal the picture, 
which hail till then been invisible, to appear by degrees; he 


then washed the plate and let it dry. After this he laid it, for 
etching, in water which was more or leas acid. This picture, 
along with many other things my father used in heliography, 
I gave to,the museum at Chilons. 

The first photographic portrait from life, also 
reproduced, is that of Professor Draper’s sister, 
Dorothy, taken in New York 1829. Professor Draper 
was the first to photograph the moon. The first full- 
length portrait was taken in Philadelphia in 1842. 
1841 saw the birth of photographs on paper, thanks 
to Fox Talbot. The first instantaneous photograph 
appears to be that of New York Harbour, taken in 
1854- 

Telephotography was first worked out in idea by 
Peter Barlow in 1834; an Italian, Porro, made it a 
practical success in 1851. In 1873 Mr. J. T. Taylor 
suggested an opera glass instead of a telescope. In 
1890 a telephoto outfit was constructed by a German 
optician for his Government. Thomas R. Dallmcyer 
was the real pioneer of telephoto work, and the first 
to place a really practical lens for the work in the 
hands of a photographer in 1891. 

The first camera and lens were imported into 
England in the spring of 1840 by Sir Hussey Vivian, 
who brought them from Paris. The carte de visite 
portrait size was introduced by M. Perrier, of Nice, 
in 1857. The suggestion is said to have come first 
of all from the Duke of Parma, who had a fancy for 
having his portrait pasted on his visiting-card in 
place of his name. The cabinet size is of British 
origin, and was introduced by Mr. F. R. Window 
in 1867. 

HARNESSING THE WAVES AND THE SDN. 

The World's Work describes an experiment by 
which a machinist produced the up and dowrf motion 
of the waves, and caused the floats resting upon them 
to rise and (all like ships at anchor. The movement 
of the floats is made to revolve a shaft, which is so 
connected that it transforms the mechanical effect 
into electric current. This experiment, it is said, has 
been successfully carried out on a large scale in the 
ocean itself. This harnessing of wave-power by 
means of floats is no new achievement. It has been 
accomplished by several men in several ways. 
Another inventor would harness the sun. He can 
drive fans and light lamps with electricity drawn from 
the sun’s rays. His invention is merely that of an 
alloy that will transform heat energy into electric 
power:— 

He lias a vision of busy factories whose wheels arc turned by 
the power that comes from the alloy on the roof, of shi|>s cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic with power steadily being manufactured on the 
topmost deck. 

Bui what will happen in cloudy weather? ” you ask. The 
surplus energy that is generated on bright days will be accu¬ 
mulated in storage batteries for emergency use. 

The National Geographical Magazine for June has 
a wonderful series of reproductions of photographs of 
glaciers in British Columbia. 


Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH LIBERIA? 

Bv Sir H. H. Johnston. 

The rubber boom in the first place and the 
American project in the second have done “much to 
direct attention to Liberia, the one independent 
negro sovereign state in Africa. Sir H. H. Johnston, 
who writes «n the subject in the Nineteenth Century , 
can say without boasting “ that few living Europeans 
are more intimately acquainted with West Africa.’' 
His first visit to these regions dates back to the 
spring of 1882, and hie book on Liberia only 
appeared three or four yeais ago. 

WHAT AND WHERE IS UbRUIA * 

Ilis article is full of information, up to date and to 
the point. He begins at the beginning by telling us 
the fundamental facts of location, etc.;— 

Liberia has a coastline of over »oo miles along the Eastern 
Equatorial Atlantic, a coastline facing the great steamship route 
to and from Ihc Cape of Good Hope, a coastline which at 
present contains no safe harlxmr for landing, but several points 
which, with a moderate expenditure of money, could be made 
such, while there is never any rough weather to endanger ships. 
Here, from a strategic point of view, a great maritime nation 
might construct on ideal coaling station. The coast belt is not 
so unhealthy os some other parts of Equatorial Went Africa 
(partly owing to the singular ul«senccof mosquitoes), while the 
hinterland (no doubt due to the janui negative cause) i* com¬ 
paratively healthy. 

As regards its land Irontiers/it marc 1 iea v on*the west for about 
200 miles with the British colony of Sierra Leone, and on the 
north and east for 500 miles with the colonics of French 
Senegal-Niger and the Ivory Coast. It is fairly well populated, 
“o far os any estimates can l>c formed. There may be within 
its 40,000 square mile* something like two millions of black 
people. About 15,000 to 20.000 of its teas' population are 
negroes or negroids of American origin. 

WHAT ARF ITS EUROPEAN CONNECTIONS ? 

Thb negro Republic does an annual trade of con¬ 
siderable importance wilh Europe. British trade 
comes first with ,£110,000; then comes Germany 
with £108,000 ; and the Dutcli with ^£70,000. The 
British have invested £100,000 in developing the 
Liberian hinterland. “Between 1890 and 1910 the 
JJberian Government and people have obtained very 
large $pms of money from British investors, and it is 
entirely due to these arrangements that they have 
been able to fulfil their engagements in regard to the 
loan of 1871.” 

France threatens Liberia from its hinterland, 
Britain from Sierra Leone 

A new delimitation of frontier was given cfTcct to by the 
Treaty of 1907. But the unrest pi evoked by this coming to 
close quarters of France and Liberia has upset the whole country. 
An arrangement made to organise a frontier police force under 
European officers, with a British commandant, fell to pieces 
after a year’s trial. It is difficult to apportion the blame, hut 
of late years the Liberians have been convinced that the British 
Government has a design to incorporate their country with 
Sierra Leone. 

WHAT EUROPE SHOULD DO NOW. 

Sir H. H. Johnston pays high tribute to the bene¬ 
ficent influence of Eurojic in West Africa. He 

says 
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I do not, os a humble historian, endorse every detail of 
administration and every action of the French and of the British 
in this and in other parts of Africa ; but I do stole with emphasis 
and honest conviction that the general outcome of their work 
during the la*t twenty years between the Senegal on the west 
and the mouth of the Niger on the east bus been of enormous 
benefit to the negro indigenes of this wonderful region, the 
richest part of Africa in its natural products. If France, Ger¬ 
many, and Britain were to agree mutually to a self-denying 
policy and engage themselves not to lay a finger on the Liberian 
territory (as defined in the last French treaty) for five years , and 
if .one persuasion could l»r used witli the native tribes to induce 
them to give in their allegiance to Monrovia (and this could be 
done if the European 1 ’owcrs concerned wished it), I believe 
Liberia, even os sne stands, with only two or three Europeans 
in her service, would pull herself together and gradually get 
straight. 

TIIE AMERICAN SCHEME. 

Better still, Sir H. H. Johnston thinks, would be the 
adoption of a quasi-American protectorate. He 
says:— 

Quite the best way out of the Liberian impaste would be the 
putting in force of the scheme conceived by Dr. Falkner, 
whereby money would be raised in the United States for the 

e ng otf of the small Liberian national debt, funded and 
ing. And those who raised the money would be the new 
creditors of Liberia ; which country in return for this and othei 
services rendered would implicitly agree to select as her adviser! 
American subjects in the United Slates, and to follow tbeii 
advice in all matter* concerning her internal ariminittra- 
lion, ller national independence would remain undisturbed, 
and her commercial trealie* undergo no alterations in favoui 
of this nation or that. All existing contracts and concession! 
would be respected. The advice which these Americans would 
tender would certainly lie in favour of justice towards the 
indigenous peoples of Lilwria. Any real discontent on llieii 
part would be removed, and thus by degrees a civilised, self- 
governing, negro State would lx.* called into existence, which 
so far from being a danger to the British or the French 
possessions around it, would l»c a friendly link between th< 
two and a neutral ground in West Africa open to all forms 01 
honest commerce without fear or favour. 

But a sine qu& non for the success of this scheme 
is that the French should keep their hands off th« 
hinterland and the British Colonial Office and it* 
Governor at Sierra I^eonc should give the American 
protectorate hearty support. 


The DicKens Centenary TestlmoniaL 

The August Strand contains a proposal for the 
celebration of the Cliarles Dickens Centenary. Ii 
says that there are surviving to-day three children anc 
seventeen grandchildren of Charles Dickens. Soon 
of these bearing his name are in straitened circum 
stances. Three receive trifling Civil List pensions 
They are obliged to earn a precarious livelihood 
The Strand suggests that readers of Dickens shoulc 
consent that each volume they possess should bear 1 
Dickens stamp, certifying that a deferred royalty o 
one penny had been paid. It announces that thi 
stamp will be on sale all over the world during th< 
year 1911, and on the hundredth birthday of tht 
novelist the Dickens Fellowship will hand the tola 
sum to the representatives of the Dickens family, to 
make such use of it as they wish. 
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The- Review of Reviews. 


THE AWAKENING OF ASIA. 

By Saint Nihal Singh. 

In the Indian Review for July Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh writes as an Americanised Asiatic might be 
expecteil to write about the awakening of Asia. 

THK INSOLENCE OF THE EUROPEAN. 

Mr. Singh, although thoroughly Westernised, 
retains too much of the Asiatic in his veins not to 
feel revolted by the insolence of the European in 
Asia. He says :— 

In t.'hina, one Rees a single European policr officer walking 
along holding in his hands (he f/tWHCi of n stoic or so of Chinese 
prisoners, who, vagalxindi and malefactors though they U, make 
no attempt to wrench themselves free. Indeed, demoralisation 
has proceeded to such an extent that the Occidental even dele¬ 
gates this duty to his brown Milionlinntc, and you uiay see a 
(turdy Sikh leading a dozen or more Mongols hy their pig¬ 
tails. In the Chinese cities opened to alien exploitation, the 
Westerner considers the Celestial a nuisance, and only admit* 
dm on suifenuire in the foreign sell lenient districts. In 
Shanghai, no Chinamun, no matter how well educated he may 
df, even if he is a Christian by profession, may enter the 
Municipal Pork, and, us if lo emphasise the irony of die situa¬ 
tion, the Corporation employs Indians to keep the natives of 
he soil out of the recreation grounds. The spectacle of 
Chinese literally Iwing kicked off the sidewalk may lie seen in 
Shanghai any clay of dm week, in India, too, the hauteur of 
he Occidental when dealing witli the Oriental b plainly 
’isibic. 

ASIA KICKED INTO REVOLT. 

Mr. Singh contemplates with grim satisfaction the 
nevitable result of such rude methods of driving 
tome to the East a sense of the power of the West. 
Ic says:— 

The impact of the West on the East has kicked Asia into a 
calisation of its dire condition. The lulling sin of the 
Oriental for centuries has been to give himself up to thought 
oncerning the world to come. The Occidental has rudely 
haken him out of his metaphysical musings anti taught him n» 
hink of the world to-day. Auiericaas ami E uropeans who 
fent to Asia primarily us commercial exploiters and succeeded 
l usurping Asian territories, have awakened within the Asiatics 
le desire to become great, industrially and politically. To the 
npact of tlie Occident must lie ascnlied the breaking of lhe 
pell that held the Orient in the grip of self-limitations. To 
tils mating of the L:ist with die West must lie attributed ll, c 
remendntis revolution that is taking place in Asia, imbuing R* 
eople with the desire to win equality with Western nations! 

WHERE THK BATTLE WILL BF. FOUGHT OUT. 

Mr. Singli docs not believe in the Yellow peril as 
hat is generally understood. Not in the invasion of 
he West hy Yellow men, but hy the conquest of the 
narkets of the world by the manufactures of Asia, lies 
Mir real danger. Mr. Singh says 

The Easterner has thrown down the industrial gauntlet, and 
rom now on Asia is destined to witness a progressively intense 
rade warfare, the Occidental scrambling to retain his hold on 
ic markets oi the East and the < Mental endeavouring to beat 
itn in a battle in which heretofore he has been an exsy victor 
The new spirit of the Orient is destined to make Asia the 
tttkfield of an industrial warfare of unparalleled dimensions, 
he etfint di temps which has inspired die Orient to reorganise 
I industrial system is also bringing about a veritable political 
solution in Asia. 

JAPAN AND INDIA. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Singh does not 
:gard Japan a* the leader in the revolt against the 


domination of Europe in Asia. On the contrary, 
he evidently thinks that by her alliance with Britain 
Japan has betrayed the cause of Asia. He says:— 
Not only did Japan alienate it«elf from Hindustan in the 
matter of the treaty, bu« it nuitkly dcvelojicd that the two 
Asian lands were destined to be biller rivals in the Oriental 
marts. To-day partially awake as India is, it already has 
liegun to question Japan’s right to monopolise lilt* Asiatic trade, 
and is not only making u desperate attempt to drive the 
Nipponese from its own home markets hut is lieginning 
strongly to compete with them in the Chinese markets 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BURMA SOCIETY. 

YVhat Britain has Done in Burma. 

In the first number of the Journal of the Burma 
St*cidy % published by Probsthain and Co., 41, Great 
Hassell Street, Mr. E. J. Colston writes uj>on the 
clumge that has l>cen wrought in Burma by its 
annexation by Great Britain. The title of his paper 
is “ Sonic Recent Social Movements in Burma.” On 
the whole Mr. Colston is hojieful:— 

In old times before its uniM'xaGuu the rnpucity of the un- 
guided and ill-taught administration cal* a blight on the whole 
country. The proverb that the three tilings lo Ik? feared were 
fire, pestilence, and a Government official, was everywhere cui- 
rent. Well-to-do people assumed the aq*vt ol poverty and 
lived in small and ill-krpt houses, burying their m iles in the 
ground for fear that they should attract the eye of the unscrupu¬ 
lous collector of taxes. 

As a result of the annexation the whole condition of the 
country has changed :is if under a magician’s wand. The 
coloval Burmese trade in rice has Ini to the clearing of 
the old forests, and now paddy-plains stielch away Iroin 
river and *c* to the hills. The competition between English 
ami Indian capital (represented by the ('lieuies) in the country 
jus led lo a larger proportion of the profits of industry remain¬ 
ing with the cultivator than would otherwise have licen 
economically possible. The country lias grown in wealth—not 
merely the wraith of merchant-pi mecs, but the wealth of all, 
down to the jH>orcst labourer. New classes unheard of Jwfore 
have arisen. 

Anoihei great change in Burmese ways is that printing- 
prrvsr-s have l»crn established in most towns. The output of 
these prevses is enormous and is mainly of a religious or 
fabulous character, though l>ooks on such subjects as interest 
young men and song-Uxiks arc poured out in enormous numbers 
also. There is nowatlays scarcely a home in any village near a 
large town which does not contain one or moic books, and one 
constable in every five ha> a broadsheet of songs in his pocket. 

The rest of his paf>er is devoted chiefly to a plea for 
promoting friendly intercourse between the Burmans 
and the British. He lays great stress upon the 
importance of games—lawn tennis, football and gym¬ 
nastics. Speaking of the young Burmans, he says 

Give them healthy recreation and reading, and you endow 
them for life with healthy body and mind. Encourage 
organised honest sport and societies, and you strike at the two 
failings of a Burman—lack of organisation and unreliability. 
Iff: sure that in after-years the boys will make use of tne 
lessons they have learnt ; tlrnl they, and their wives with 
them, will be able to extend and vary their social system 
lo requirements with true Burmese grace und politeness. 

Scribner’s for September is distinguished by the 
apparent conclusion of Mr. Roosevelt’s African game 
trails. A very vivid sketch in colours of the process 
of the building of the Panama Canal is given by Mr, 
W. H. Foster. 7 


Leading Articles in the Reviews 


WHAT DOES INDIA WANT? 

Various Answers, Indian and Otherwise. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Rcvieiv his version of what India wants 
politically. 

VARIOUS VIEWS OK EAST INDIANS. 

Mr. Singlfprefers to use the title “East Indian” 
rather than to call his fellow-countrymen natives. 
He says:— 

Until a short time ago nearly all educate*! East Indians were 
as one as to what they were seeking politically. They aspired 
to an autonomous India under the ;egis of the English. Since 
Japan’s successful fight with Kuvda, and the continent Asiatic 
awakening, the ambitions of some of the educated Indians have 
commenced to soar higher. An ini|>ortunt section of en¬ 
lightened natives now seek not only self-government under the 
tutelage of ihr English, hut an indr|wndcut India, governed by 
and in the interests of its own people, left a!*olulrly unfettered 
to develop its own national civilisation according to it* own 
IHXulinr tastes and genius. 

Yet again there are Anarchists anil Terrorists ; but 
none of the ranks arc well filled—moderate or violent. 

THE POLITICAL STATUS OK T11E EAST INDIANS. 

Politically the Hast Indians have the status of 
slaves:— 

The laws ore made for the people of llindmton by the 
English, the natives liaving a limited share in the law-making, 
even under the neo-Morleyan reform scheme. The taxes are 
levied on the Indians by the English, the people of India having 
no voire in the taxation. The finances of Hindustan arc spent 
by the English without the Indians exercising any control over 
their revenue which they have paid into the Government 
treasury. The Indians do not have anything to say about their 
tariff. Even the universities of Hindustan an- Governmental 
affair>, in which the native is practically uiirqirc'-'Milcd. It is 
the virtual reversal of this stale of affairs foi which the East 
Indian is agitating. Indian autonomy csseniially means this ; 
and tlie agitation in India is fated to continue so long as the 
majority of the Governmental positions carrying tlie higher 
salaries and the executive, administrative, ami financial authority 
are not held by the natives of the land. 

ARE Til BY CA PAIILK OK SEI.F-GOVEKNMENT? 

Mr. Singh asks :— 

“ Are Indians capable of efficiently filling the higher ranks in 
the Government of British India f The State of liaroda will 
serve as an example. Social, educational, industrial, and 
political Organisations initiated and conducted by the natives of 
India have lor many decades licen giving East Indians increased 
capability to govern themselves. Those who saw the work of 
the volunteers did not carry away any doubt in their minds as 
to whether or not India Is capable of shouldering at least the 
larger bulk of its government. 

Mr. Garvin’s Prescription. 

In the same Review Mr. Garvin describes with 
high eulogy Mr. Chirol's articles in the Times on 
“ Indian Unrest,” and thus describes the remedies 
which he would prescribe :— 

We liave to change the system of education. Sir Bampfylde 
Euller has made the very proper suggestion that while present 
regulations with regard to competition for appointments ought 
to l>c modified so os lo give scope for other than pass qualifica¬ 
tions, Indian natives ought to bepaid on exactly the same scale 
os Europeans holding similar offices, instead of at a lower rate 
as now. To maintain that had distinction is a roost injurious 
panimouy. Again, we ought to work in every way lo elevate 
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the 4 ‘ untouchables”—#>., the pariah and low castes. A not he 
and a very significant point in this connection is that we comic 
safely keep our fiscal system in India upon the present basis c 
forced Free Trade. I .anrusliirc, by recognising the wisdom am 
necessity of some change, can most surely postpone wors 
change. 


OUR PROBLEM IN EGYPT. 

Why We can neither “ Govern nor Go.” 

Mr. Pf.i.ham Edgar, writing in the Fortnight^ 
Review on “Shall Egypt have a Constitution?" say. 
that the Egyptians are so far from ripening fo 
parliamentary government that at the last election! 
for the I.cgislativo Con mil at Cairo “only i*x pe 
rent, of the adull male population voted, in Alexandri; 
a projiortion still more exiguous; and it is notoriou 
that in the villages the omdehs are compiled t< 
employ ghaffirs to hale the voters to the booths.” 


EGYPTIAN INCAPACITY. 

Mr. Edgar says 

Uuring the Iasi season the coll on-worm and ihe boll-worn 
wrought incalculable damage. In deference lo local sentiment 
native overseers were sulwliluhsl for English inspectors, will 
deplorable rrsulK. Deprived of the n«u? of I he courhash, thi 
Egyptian has not sufficient strength of character to cnforc 
stringent regulations ami is so innocent of the rudimentar 
principles of hygiene that he thinks his task of extirpation com 
plete when the infected leaves are plucked, and for fina 
precaution arc thrown into the nearest canal. Before 1 lef 
Egypt the most refractory provinces were clamouring for llritis! 
inspectors. 

TJIE CAPITULATIONS. 


Mr. Roosevelt forgot, when advocating the use o 
tlie big stick in Egypt, that the situation is governed 
by the capitulations:— 

The Egyptian is moving in a vicious circle. While the 
Capitulation-, remain in lour he cannot have si free hand ir 
government ; and whin they are, as they must he, modified, hi 
• still cannot have a free hand, since modification will only be bj 
Europe’s consent and under the pledge of permanent Britisf 
control, with iLs necessary con diary of jx-nnanenr British occu 
pation. The alternative of our withdrawal from Egypt fc 
emphatically not the establishment of free institutions there, 
but a brief reign of corruption to empty the Treasury, of 
oppression to fill it, ami the Tuik sitting cross-legged on the 
throne at the end of the carnival. 


A I'rai* riCAi. Suggestion. 

Mr. Max Monlesole, writing in the same Review 
on “The British in Egypt," takes the murder ol 
Boutros I*asha as a text from which to preach 0 
sermon on the folly of putting Christians and, wors' 
of all, Coptist Christians in high office in Egypt. He 
says:— 

I suggest that the Khedive lie advised to order the formatior 
of a special Court for dealing with such offenders, as it migh 
not lie dccnifd avisableto try liy the existing judicial machinery 
By the use of trained judges endowed with the plenary power 
usually wielded by a "eourt-martial, •• Jeddanl ” justice* woulii 
be avoided, ami tlie guilty would not esca|>c punishment. A; 
our own burden in Egypt would lie made lighter by the mode 
rate contentment and prosperity of its inhabitants, it should lx 
the steady aim of our officials lo create an atmosphere favour 
able to such desired conditions. Education should nc conducii* 
by native teachers trained in special colleges (by Eurojxun* ii 
the first place) and in Arabic. 
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GRADING CHILDREN BY X RAYS. 

" The Regeneration of Child-Life by means of the 
Rontgen Ray” is the somewhat startling title of a 
most interesting paper in the Augus Forum by Rosa P. 
Chiles. It is based on the studies of Dr. T. M. 
Rotch, Professor of Pediatrics at Harvard. It is 
argued that great injustice has unintentionally been 
done the child by making the age in months and 
years the index of his ability, with the result of ruin 
to health, mind, and prospects. In place of the 
chronological standard he suggests the physiologic, 
but chiefly the anatomic. 

WATCHING HOW THE BONES GROW. 

Anatomic grading can be accurately done, he says, 
by means of the Rontgen ray :— 

A Rdntgenograph of the child's hand taken every six month* 
indicate* the anatomic development, especially of the wrist, 
where the epiphyncs, or superficial end* of the bone* that ossify 
leparalcly, gradually increase in size until they unite with the 
main shaft. According to the stage of development of these 
epiphyses should lx* the stage of development of hi* whole 
anatomy, his whole physical organism, and his whole mental 
organism. 

Dr. Rotch says : " The epiphyses arc the most important 
centres of the skeleton, for on them deitends it* future develop¬ 
ment, especially in infancy and childhood, and when these 
centres are impaired there result far reaching influences in later 
life. A thorough knowledge of the different changes which 
take place in even these small areas is very important, for these 
centres are where disease may begin, from which disease may 
disseminate, anti where it may lead to disastrous consequences 
leaving its permanent marks." As an index, then, to the 
lid’s physical condition, his powers of resistance and endur¬ 
ance, and his capacity for work, theac small bone centre* are of 
riut importance . . . The appearance and growth of these 
bones ditfer widely with individual children, amt upon their 
number at any given time Dr. Rotch bases his ** principle of 
developmental strength" of the child. 

SURPRISES FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

The plates of these Rontgenographs yield interest¬ 
ing results. One plate shows the hand of a child • 
eight years old which anatomically found its place a 
little below that of children two or three years old. 
It would be manifestly cruel to this child to expect 
him to perform the normal tasks of children of eight 
years. Yet parents and teachers tend to require 
work of the child according to his chronological and 
not according to his anatomical age. 

A TEST FOR CHILD WORKERS. 

Still more pitiable is the case of the child who 
begins work in a factory by chronological age. The 
writer suggests' that in reference to both schools and 
mills it would he wise to have medical inspection of 
the children once or twice a year. The process is 
very simple ; once in six months the child for a 
second places his hand on the table. The picture of 
It is taken, without the slightest danger, and the 
actual stage of development becomes known. Inci¬ 
pient disease is discovered, and retarded growth is 
not assigned tasks beyond the child’s strength. The 
writer urges that as medical inspection of schools and 
mills is almost certain to be generally adopted soon, 
the use of the Rontgen method seems the most prac¬ 
tical and cfi&tive method of inspection. 


LETCHWORTH. 

in Praise of the Garden City. 

Miss C. S. Brkmnkr contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a bright and lively sketch of Letchworth, the 
raison efttre of which she sets forth as follows :— 

1. 'The Garden City Company desires to attract people to life 
in the country, combined with the advantages of* town. 

2. The company is the sole proprietor of the soil and owner 
of the ground rents; these last are to be spent on the com¬ 
munity. 

3. To prevent overcrowding and the upgrowth of slums, now 
in their infancy in many Ixmdon suburbs, more than twelve 
cottage* can ever be built on an acre. 

4. The experiment is intended as a check to rural depopula¬ 
tion in England. 

5. The limiting of factories and workshops to a *pccial area 
is an integral part of the scheme. Noise, smoke, or other 
nuisance shall be prevented from injuring the health and 
happiness of the community. 

6. It is the largest housing experiment that has yet been 
attempted in Britain, and embraces all classes of the com¬ 
munity. 

7. It is of a social, not a Socialistic nature. 

8. The Town Planning Act cl the Right Hon. J. Burns 
liccame law the very day Parliament was dissolved, 1909 ; in it 
letchworth experience bos been utilised. Surely in the near 
future we shall no more build a city without a plan than a 
company builds a railway without a survey. 

Some of the criticisms of the actual working of a 
Garden City are surprising. For instance, she says 
that Letchworth suffers much from smoky and foul 
chimneys, and is also disfigured by a lack of 
outhouses. 


HEART DISEASE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Dr. Hili^Climo, writing in the United Service 
Magazine for September, gives the following summary 
of 1908 statistics :— 

The rejections of recruits on inspection and of those found 
unfit within three month* of enlistment for diseases of tf.e heart 
ami for diseases of the blood vessels amounted to 2,704, being 
a ratio, |>cr 1,000 rejected, of 44-12 ns compared with 3510 
during the period 1898 to 1907. 

He also gives the following comparative table ?— 

Cardiac Afkfotions, Ratios per 1,000 ok Strength. 

United Austro- United State* 

Kingdom. France. Germany. Hungary. America. Ruuia. 

1908. 1906. 1905-06. 1^7. irpy. 1906. 

Admissions 6'I ... 2*8 .. 3*3 ... 6 0 ... 4 98 \.. 3 6 

Deaths ....030... 006 .. 002 ... 004 ... 030 ... 005 

The cause of the prevalence of heart disease in the 
British Army cannot be traced to military service, 
for note the figures for France and Germany. Austro- 
Hungarian troops have been very actively employed 
of late, which explains their high proportion; but no 
such activity has prevailed in the British Army. The 
writer concludes that the prime cause is in the British 
people themselves, and that the recruit brings with 
him from civil life the susceptibilities to heart disease. 

Glimpses, with photograph and pen, of girls bathing 
at the seaside, a survivor’s narrative of the Battle of 
Solferino, and a lively description of a tram-conductor’s 
duties are the chief features in the holiday number of 
the Royal. 
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WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 

Under this title the National Geographic Magazine 
for June gives an excellent paper by Baroness Alletta 
Korff on the experience of woman suffrage in Finland. 
The Baroness reports that the law extending the fran¬ 
chise to women came into effect in October, 1906. 
When women asked for suffrage, it was given them as 
a} matter of* course. At Helsingfors, the capital, in 
1908, 19,640 women voters and 15,516 men voters 
were registered:— 

In 1906, of the II Agrarians elected I was a woman ; of the 
25 Swedes, 1 ; of the 25 Young Finns, 2 ; of the 59 Old Finns 
6; and of the 80 Sociaf Democrats 9 were women, so that the 
proportion of women to men was approximately the same in all 
the.partics except the Swedish. 

In the second Diet again, and also in the third 
Diet, the election of women members did not in any 
way affect the balance of power among the parties. 

WOMEN M.I'.’s. 

The account of the personnel is interesting 

Among those elected to the third Diet were one factory 
inspector, one principal of a teachers' seminary, two doctors of 
philosophy (one of them an official in the State bureau of 
Statistics), one principal of a girls’ school, one historical writer 
and lecturer on political auestions, one clergyman’s widow, one 
peasant's wife, one girls 1 school teacher, one public sclmol 
teacher, five seamstresses, one editor of a Social Democratic 
women's weekly (a former servant girl), one hooper's wife, one 
crofter’s daughter, two Social Democratic organisers, one with¬ 
out specified profession. 

Most of these women are over forty years of age, 
so that their children, if they have any, are of school 
age, or at any rate old enough to admit of their 
mothers’ absence. There arc three cases of married 
couples representing a constituency. 

ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT KOI.IXJWS THK VOTE. 

The vote has, the Baroness reports, improved the 
economic condition of women. Pleas for better 
treatment for women factory workers now receive 
serious consideration. Two women factory inspectors 
have been appointed, and a woman teacher who 
appealed for the same salary as a man who did the 
same work had her request granted. The chief 
interest of the women lias been to improve the con¬ 
dition qj children. Over fifty per cent, of the Bills 
introduced into the three successive Diets have been 
of this class. One reform undertaken by the women 
is the establishment of schools intended to teach 
young girls to become efficient and capable wives and 
mothers. As a sequel to their political enfranchise¬ 
ment has come the decision of the church synod to 
grant women the elective suffrage for sundry church 
offices. 

MEMS. FOR ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 

The Baroness concludes that the experience of 
three years has proved beyond doubt that the eman¬ 
cipation of women is not a thing to be feared, but 
merely a natural step in the evolution of modern 
society. Women have not disturbed the political 
balance of power. Families have not been broken 
up by the woman’s vote, but have been united by a 


strong bond of common interest Not all women 
rush madly into political life, but only those who are 
* specially qualified for it Even the small number of 
women who sit in Parliament need not neglect their 
homes unduly. It has been shown that the cause 
that women have most at heart is the cause and 
welfare of children. 


ARE MEN KINDER THAN WOMEN? 

YesI “For ’tis Tiif.ir Nature To I” 

This question Baroness dc Bertouch boldly under¬ 
takes to answer in the Young Woman. She 
exclaims:— 

Whal can be more exquisite and God blessed on earth than 
the charity of gentle womanhood within the circle of its own 
sex ; and what is more innately devil-inspired than the subtle 
refinement which feminity love* to infuse into the tortures It 
Inflicts upon some luckless sister who has chanced to incur its 
displeasure ? 

It is no exaggeration to assort that (sj»ccial cases excepted) 
Woman is infinitely kinder to her own sex in her summer 
moods, and unquestionably more cruel when her worst self is 
aroused. She is an incarnation of fine lines and angles. Her 
self-sacrifice is superb, her cnlhudasm magnificent, but her 
jealousy, where she loves, is intense. 

Of men, on the contrary, she says :— 

Ills affections are closely drcumscrilicd, being chiefly centred 
upon himself, his passions, and his pocket, and he is uniformly 
" kind " towards his brethren ; first, because he does not incon¬ 
venience himself sufficiently to be otherwise, but most of all 
because he sympathises with the cult of self-worship, and falli 
naturally into his shoulder-to-shouldcr position with the fellow 
devotees of his own sex. Masculine kindness as a rule grown 
with maturity, for Time makes men deal tenderly with weak¬ 
nesses which they themselves indulge in, but the same can 
scarcely be said for Woman. 

She concludes:— 

Man's kindness to man lakes the prize for frequency, but cer¬ 
tainly not for unselfishness. If Man must carry off the palm for 
kindness, be plays a distinct second fiddle in the category ol 
power. Woman is perhaps levs kind in her everyday metnods 
of dealing with her fellow women, but she sways them like 
a pendulum, in a way which a man would Dcvcr dream ol 
attempting. 

If Man, on a given average, can show a sum total of so-called 
“ kindnesses " that reaches a higher figure than the one registered 
on a woman's note-book, it is only in the quantity of his wares 
that he excels, not the quality. There is no touch of magna¬ 
nimity in the matter, but merely the inevitable outcome of a 
particular form of temperament. Man is kinder (taking him 
for ail in all) than Woman, where the individual sex is con¬ 
cerned, for the weighty reason which the immortal Dr. Watts 
has so ably expressed—“ it is his nature to 1" 

Ladies' Clubland. 

A rapid survey of the leading women’s clubs in 
Ixjndon is given in the Girl's Realm for Septembei 
by Millicent Morrison. She mentions.the Alexandra 
Club in Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, the 
Lend-a-Hand Club, the Sesame Club, the Empress 
Club, the New Century Club, the Ladies' Army and 
Navy Club, the Pioneer Club, the Bath Club, the 
Automobile Club, the Home of Rest, the Writers' 
Club, and the Lyceum Club. 



Th£ Review of Reviews! 


THE SUPERSTITION OF OLD AGE. 

The August Strand contains a very interesting 
paper on the old man, protesting in a humorous way 
against the idea that this is especially the age of young 
men, and that old men must be laid upon the shelf. 
The writer asks who are doing the most and the 
best work- -the men of sixty or the men of thirty ? 
He inveighs against the idea of Professor Osier, that 
a man has done his work at sixty and is thereafter a 
negligible quantity. The writer makes reference to 
Mr. Robert Martin, of Liverpool, the inventor of the 
gas-stove, now in his eighty-seventh year, but still 
hale and vigorous. I xml Strathcona may be said to 
have begun his Imperial renown at seventy-five; at 
ninety he is at his office daily at ten o’clock, and after 
working diligently all day attends on an average 
three public banquets or dinner-parties a week. 
William de Morgan was sixty-five before he thought 
of writing novels. Pierpont Morgan was sixty- 
five before he thought of his colossal scheme of 
finance. Mr. Chamberlain was sixty-five before he 
suggested tarifT reform. Earl Roberts was nearly 
seventy when he,went out to retrieve disaster in 
South Africa. Mr. Gladstone said that if he had died 
at seventy fully half of his life-work would have 
remained undone, l'ifty years ago a man at thirty- 
five was supposed to be middle-aged, and at forty- 
five to be old. Now Mr. Lloyd George is supposed 
to he a very young man, and he is forty-seven. 

Queen Alexandra some time ago said to Madame 
Patti, “ We two are two of the youngest women in 
England." Sir Frederick Young, who has devoted 
his life to the cause of Imperial federation, is ninety- 
three. Professor J. E. B. Mayor, at eighty-five, can 
still read all day long, and his hearing is keen. He 
reads aloud five or six hours in the day. Sir Hiram 
Maxim, seventy years of age, cannot stop working if 
he tries. Mr. B. W. leader, R.A.,at eighty feels the 
same, enthusiasm for his art as he did when he was a 
young man. Mr. Holman Hunt, now eighty-three 
years old, is vigorous and able to paint and write. 
Dean Gregory, of St. Paul’s, in his ninety-second year, 
is still hard at work. Mr. Thomas Hardy, at seventy, 
is meditating an entirely new departure in intellectual 
work. General Booth is said to be still full of vigour 
at eighty-one. Benjamin Franklin was seventy-one 
when he arrived in Paris as first American Ambas¬ 
sador. lie remained such till his seventy-ninth year. 

Since Pitt, England has had no boy Premier. The 
Duke of Wellington held a Cabinet portfolio at 
seventy-seven. Of his thirteen successors to the 
present day, all but three held office beyond sixty, 
all but five beyond seventy, and two beyond their 
eightieth year. At seventy-two Victor Hugo com¬ 
menced his “ History of Crime.” At eighty-three, 
when lie died, he was working on a tragedy with all 
the energy of youth. Herbert Spencer finished his 
work in his eighty-fourth year. Tolstoi is full of 
mental activity at eighiy-two. Earl Nelson, who it 
eighty-sii^ is hale, active, and cheery. This very 


interesting sketch ends with the words of Sir James 
Crichton Browne : “ Life owes every man and woman 
one hundred years. It is their business to see that 
‘ they collect the debt.” 

A NEW CAREER AT SIXTY-SEVEN. 

Mr. William de Morgan as a Novelist. 

The most important article in the Bookman for 
August is that on Mr. William de Morgan, by Mr. 
A. St. John Adcock. 

No novelist probably has been quite so late as 
Mr. de Morgan in making a start, for he was already 
sixty-seven when “ Joseph Vance,” his first hook, was 
published in 1906. As the writer says, “ Mr. de 
Morgan lived first and then began to write about 
life.” There are scenes in the novels which, if a 
young man had written about them, might have been 
squalid and repellent, but they could not have been 
handled with the largeness of comprehension, the 
easy charity, and the kindly humour which are the 
fruit of knowledge only and which enable Mr. dc 
Morgan to feci and reveal the whole truth—the 
piteousness as well as the baseness of his grimmest 
incidents and most degraded characters. His good 
people are never too good, and we do not wholly 
blame his sinners when he has told us all about 
them. 

Mr. de Morgan’s novels are a very storehouse of 
his memories. Nearly all die scenes and back¬ 
grounds are laid in .places where he has lived. 

When he began “ Joseph Vance,” he says he did 
so merely for a lark, and he put the opening chapter 
aside for some time, because he thought his indebted¬ 
ness to Dickens too palpable to be allowed to pass, 
lie places Dickens above every oilier modern 
novelist, and he fancies he can trace the Dickens 
influence in nearly every page of his books; but, he 
adds, it may be his vanity winch makes him sec such 
resemblances. But if he owes much to the influence 
of Dickens, he owes perhaps more to that of his 
father. Both his father and his mother were 
interested in occultism, and we find the same interest 
in psychic phenomena in the novelist. Augustus 
de Morgdn, the father, took an active interest in 
the founding of University College, and was its first 
1 ’rofessor of Mathematics. After some thirty-five 
years he resigned his Professorship as a protest 
against the introduction of religious tests when 
James Martineau, a candidate for the Chair of 
Mental Philosophy, was rejected on the ground that 
he was a Unitarian. Mr. William de Morgan’s 
mother had a large share in the formation of Bedford 
College. She and her husband also advocated 
women suffrage, and took a practical interest in the 
subject of workhouse reform. From the piteous 
stories which his mother told of life in the slums 
and in the workhouses the novelist probably acquired 
many hints for his masterly pictures of mid-Victorian 
poverty to be found in his books. 
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THE CULT OF EXECUTED CRIMINALS. AMERICAN CONVERT TO HINDUISM. 

This is not a cynical variation of title for hero- In the monthly journal called Siddhanta Dipika 
worsfllp. It is the plain description of an extra- there is reported a lecture by Mr. M. H. Phelps, of 
ordinary amalgam of local superstition and Christian •New York, delivered in the Hindu College Hall at 
faith described in Folk-Lore for July by M t. F.. S. Jaffna early in this year. Mr. l’belps, although raised 

Hartland. At Palermo, he says, there is a church and educated among orthodox Christian surroundings, 

known as the Chiesa delle Anime de’ Corpi Decollati, was never a Christian. Until he was more than thirty 

or more shqytly the Church of Executed Criminals, years of age religion had no meaning for him, but in 

The veneration of the souls of departed malefactors his thirty-second year Hindu thought and religion 

is, he says, by no means confined to Palermo and its was opened to him. There he found an exposition 

neighbourhood. It is found widespread throughout of the relations of Cod, the universe and man, which 

Sicily, but in Palermo it has been most famous appealed to his reason. He is very emphatic as to 

because Palermo was the seat of justice and the the superiority of tin: Eastern civilisation. He thus 

scene of execution. sums tip the chief features of Western life :— 


PROTECTORS FROM VIOLENCE! 

Once various churches of the city witnessed a cult 
similar to what is now concentrated at the Decollati. 
These are their functions 

The lives of those deceased malefactor* had presumably l*cvn 
passed in crime and*deeds of blood, and their disembodied 
souls cannot forget hlnod. But, whereas in llicir earthly life 
they had no pity on their ncighlmurs and |»nid regard neither 
to their substance nor tlieir houutiF, being dead and reconciled 
to the Church they take the part of the weak ; they Income 
the shield and defence of .those who are attacked. They 
hate violence, and, if they do not .always punish it in those 
who commit it, at least they ward off its wind effects from the 
victims. They frequently interfere to piolcct their devotees 
from roblxrrs. 

An old print shows the Decollati rising from the 
dead when appealed to, and as gruesome skeletons 
routing a band of robbers. Anyone suffering from 
violence, wounds, or slighted affection may appeal to 
them. They arc also said to walk by night in human 
scmblyjce, speaking in clip[)cd and broken words, 
and giving good counsel and warnings. Some¬ 
times they appear white-robed and wandering on the 
banks of the Orcto. 

HOW THE CULT AROSE. 

The popularity of this cult is, the writer thinks, 
attributable to the generations of tyranny suffered 
especially by the jxjorer classes. The brigand 
generally attacked the wealthy and powerful, and so 
became the hero of the countryside. When executed, 
he received the rank of a martyr, and these honours 
were extended by analogy to all other criminals, 
however justly they may have met their doom. Mr. 
Hartland thus philosophises :— 

The cull of executed criminals in Sicily is therefore not an 
isolated example of the vagaries of human emotion. It is merely 
one of the many manifestations of tin- shock given to the collec¬ 
tive mentality of any society by the death ol a meinlier. That 
shock is always deeper and more terrible where the severance 
from life is by violence, most terrible of all when it lakes place 
under the impressive forms of law. Kvtu where the law is the 
expression of the collective will, the shock and its accompany¬ 
ing emotions of pity and sorrow are oiicn acutely felt. But 
where it is not the expression of the collective will, where it is 
imposed by arms or more mysterious terrors on the part of a 
class or classes with interests opposed to the general interest, of 
the community, and to that extent an anti-sodal force, then the 
shock and the terror reach their height, the whole sympathy of 
society goes out toward the victim, and lie is surrounded with a 
halo of more than common radiauce. 


Pursuit of excitement, sensationalism. 

Pursuit of wealth, social position and distinction in the 
state. 

Pursuit of gratification of the senses. 

l\ir»mt of those pleasures which minister to the more refined 
tastes and the intellect, in the fields of literature, scholarship 
and the arts. 

And in these pursuits the “ rule of the game ” is competition 
—self •aggrandisement, without attention to the sufferings caused 
tln-rcliy to one's ncighlmur. 

So it is, in its broad as|»ects, a civilisation without a God, 
without a religion. 

And he adjures the Hindus to maintain their noble 
and spiritual ideals which lead directly to the 
footstool of the Almighty, instead of allowing them 
to be submerged by an avalanche of sensuousness 
and intellectuality. 

THE FUTURE RELIGION OF .’INDIA. 

With almost Papal dogmatism the Editor of the 
Indian World thus pronounces on the future religion 
of India:— 

The world is fast passing from the region of Faith to that of 
Reason. Faith cannot stand without theology to hack it, or 
philosophy to sup|H>rt it ; Reason need* no projw, of any kind 
lo stand on its own legs. Whatever may have been the jiast 
history of the world *• lur ax rcligiou is concerned, the future is 
for Reason. When Reason is able lo establish her position in 
the world, theology ami philosophy will lie swept away from 
the region of Faith. And as soon as Reason takes the place of 
Faith, the problem of the future religion of India and of the 
world will bccuuic easy of solution. Reason will stand no 
miracles no humbug, no s|>ecial incantation, or exclusive 
revelations. It will elbow out of existence all creeds and 
formulas of worship, and admit nothing.which cannot be demon¬ 
strated, if not practically to the eye, at least to the intelligence 
of man. With the aid of morality and the most approved 
principles of ethics, Reason will establish the future religion ol 
India. And in this ideal religion there will undoubtedly Ik 
more of the ideals ami traditions of Hinduism than of Chris¬ 
tianity. Christianity divested of miracles has no legs to stain 
upon. Hinduism divested of its obscurities and idolatry, of it! 
stimulants to worship ami emotion, has a large fund of reasoi 
lo fall back ujmui. 

The Nation in Arms , the journal of the Nationa 
Service League, in its August number chortles in it: 
joy over Lord Esher’s speech in the House of Lords 
It thinks that the discussion in the House of I«ord: 
marks a great advance towards the adoption of the 
programme of the National Service League. 


HAECKEL AT HOME. 

The Gospel op Monism. 

" Mr. Herman Scheffauer, a Californian Genna 
pontributes to the North American Revitw for Aug 
r rhapsody in praise of Haeckel. He visited Haeckel 
recently, and he describes his pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the philosopher of Monism. 

• THE PHILOSOPHER AT JENA. 

Mr. Scheffauer says:— 

Serene, crowned with kingly honours, and filled with a radiant 
optimism and a deep faith in humanity, this aged Homeric 
thinker now lives in retirement at hia handsome villa in idyllic- 

J ena. To look into the mellow, clear bloc eye, to listen to the 
uoyant ami youthful enthusiasm of hia speech oi hear the 
wonderful crystalline laughter ringing from a heaitoi almost 
childlike innocence, arc the more impressive as they stand in 
relation to the Titanic mind, energy, and achievement repre- 
lented by the famous evolutionist. His silver locks bared to 
the autumn sun, we walked together through the pretty streets 
&f the picturesque Thuringian town, he chatting guyly and 
twinging his great pilgrim’s hat ol soft licaver—a peculiar bead* 
jear resembling the slouch hats of Hismarck. Some unknown 
uhnirer of the scientist sends him one of these costly hats every 
four months. Close to the Zoological Institute nestles a little 
garden above a brook which flows past Haeckel's study 
windows. 

HAKCKKL IN IMS STUDY. 


In his study lie the monuments of his toil, arousing in the 
Deholder an inevitable astonishment even at their physical 
. His more than fifty volumes were all written and 
his own hand, the thousands o! exact and delicate 
(rawing! in bit worlis were all executed by himself, the endless 
ipecimeni in his museum were gathered, mounted, and labclh-d 
without the help of a single person other than his faithful old 
xidy-scrvant, Pohic. The urlist soul in llaeckcl often leans to 
he fore both in pictorial and literary expression. His huge 
wrtfolios bulge with over a thousand landjcajte sketches in 
rater-colour. 

HIS MUSEUM OF EVOLUTION. 


nxgmtude 
:opied by 


Haeckel is devoting his closing years lo the creation 
>f a Museum of Evolution, which he is leaving as a 
pft to the University. It was built at his own expense, 
tnd is the only institution of its kind in the world, 
rhe frescoes of its many .rooms consist of vivid 
tdaplations of wonderful deei>-sea forms of life. 
Haeckel’s entire time is now devoted to the installa- 
ion of the countless exhibits, so that this monument 
nay stand as the sum and symbol of the Evolution of 
o-day, as he himself may be said to be the greatest 
ixpression and exponent of the life philosophy he has 
>uilt upon it 

WHAT JS MONISM? 


Mr. Sche 4 ffauer regards Monism as the world- 
eligion based on the three inspiring ideals of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good; and he quotes 
Haeckel as declaring that the establishment of a cut 
tural Monistic Church is one of the tasks of the 
twentieth century—a Church on whose High Altar 
Urania may be throned. What, then, is Monism ? 
Mr. Scheffauer thus expounds this world-religion of 
»rhich Haeckel is the prdphet:— 

Id his view, substance is the one recognisable expression of 
he cosmos. Substance manifests itself in the universe in the 
itlflbutc* of Thought and Extension. In the field of Thought 


we realise psychic phenomena j In the field of Extension, cor 
poreolity as individual manifestations or activates of substance. 
There is but one Substance, and Matter and Energun ib 
inseparable attributes. |r 

Chemistry has made plausible the hypothesis of an original 01 

K 'mal matter to which it has given the name of protyl. There 
e, if these laws apply to both the organic and the inorganit 
world, all Being is merely a constant exchange of Force aoconv 
panied by a constant exchange of Matter. And since Force aflC 
Matter are but attributes of one and the some thing, the Law a 
Substance remains distinct os the one basic crfnon of the uni 
verse. Upon these simple, fundamental and incontrovcrtibU 
truths of the Law of Substance the philosophy of Monism h^> 
been built up. It is incompatible with all ancient dualisik 
conceptions of Deity and the World, Spirit, and Nature. 


It will be interesting to sec how much of this latesl 
world-religion, which seems to be a popularisation, 
not to say a vulgarisation, of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
is accepted by the world, say, ten years hence. 


ROSE LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

In the Book Monthly for August Eveline B. Mil¬ 
ford has an article on the prevalence ,of the Rose in 
Literature. 

The rose, she writes, is mentioned in much of the 
Persian literature and sacred history; it was greatly 
beloved by Arab writers, who made it the subject ol 
graceful legends; and it played an important part in 
the works of the poets of India, who never tired ol 
singing its praises a.‘ the symbol of beauty. In the 
fiction, more than in the poetry, of the East it occu¬ 
pied a high position, and dear friends and lovely 
women were compared to it. The poets of Greece 
and Rome constantly refer to it in their writings. In 
the poems of chivalry and allegory the roslformed 
the centre theme of many of the finest pieces ■litera¬ 
ture of the day, notably in the thirteenth century 
allegory, the “Roman de la Rose.” In Germany 
Ihc best known legend connected with the rose was 
the “ Legend of the Rose Garden of Worms.” At the 
close of ihc fourteenth century mediaeval religious 
writers placed the flower in the abode of the blest. 
In time it became the symbol of the Virgin and 
Christ, and also of martyrdom; and, later, St. Bernard 
made it the image of Christ in His Passion. 

In Alsace customs connecting the flower with May 
Day observances have a special place in the national 
poetry ; in the ballads of Denmark it exercises a magic 
influence which is not attributed to it in German and 
Latin literature. Turkish versifiers disguise their 
loves under various versions of the allegory of the 
Rose and the Nightingale. The rose is also an 
emblem of death and misfortune, and a popular 
superstition in many countries connects roses dower¬ 
ing out of their season with disaster to the owner. 
The red rose especially is regarded as a sign of 
death, particularly if it flowers in autumn or winter. 
The literature of Northern Europe represents roses 
as spread on the dead and planted on their graves \ 
and it is a popular superstition that the floWera 
which bloom are reincarnations of the souls of^jhc 
departed 


THE TRAININp AND TENETS OF H. 0. WELLS. 

^ Bv Himsei.f. 

In the August Forum Mr. H. G. Wells continues 
his autobiography under the challenging title of 
“The New Machiavelli.” His comments on public 
schools and universities are frank and pointed, and, 
coming from one who has been through both mills, 
they ought tef command the attention of pedagogues 
high and low. He. says that the curriculum and 
social organisation of the English public school 
“simply go on because they have begun." Their 
lack of*accord with the great life of to-day is very 
vividly portrayed. 

“OUR ANCIENT UNIVERSITIES.” 

Many men that have not been under the glamour 
of our “ancient seats of learning" will thank Mr. 
Wells for having expressed for them the feeling that 
these academic museums arouse in them :— 

Always 1 renew my old feeling*, a physical oppression, a 
sense of lowness and dampness almost exactly like the feeling 
of an underground room where |*|>er mouldeis ami leaves Ihe 
wall, a feeling of ineradicable confcgion in tlir Gothic Imild- 
mgs, in the narrow ditch-like rivers, In lliose*ruads and road* of 
stuffy little villas. Those little villas have destroyed all the 
good of the old monastic system and none of its evil . . . 

Some of the most charming people in the world live in them, 
but their collective effect is, below the quality of any individual 
among them. Camlwidge is a world of sulnlued I ones,‘of 
excessively subtle humour*, of prim conduct and free thinking; 
it fears the Parent, but it docs not fear God ; it offers amidst 
surroundings that vaiy l>etwcen dingincss nnd antiquarian 
charm the inflammation of literature^s purple draught; one 
hears there a peculiar thin scandal like no other scandal in the 
world— c-covetous scandal. 

We hawr to make a new Academic mind for modern needs, 
and tlic^sl thing to make it out of, I am convinc'd. is the old 
Academic mind. One might as soon try to fake the old Victory 
at Portsmouth into u line of Imlllc ship again. Resides which 
the old Academic mind, like those old bathlcss, damn Gothic 
colleges, im much too delightful in its |H.culiar and distinctive 
way to damage by lutile patching. 

MY THF.OI.OT.Y. 

Mr. Wells' statement of faith is somewhat un¬ 
systematic, if not inconsistent, as it crops U I> here 
and there. The most significant sentences arc 
these 

I have confessed myself a temerarious theologian, and in that 
passage from boyhood to manhood 1 ranged widely in my 
search for some permanently satisfying Truth. That too ceased 
after a time to be urgently interesting. I came at last into a 
phase that endures to this day, of absolute tranquillity, of 
absolute confidence in wliatever that Incomprehensible Com¬ 
prehensive which must needs be the substratum of all things, 
may be. Feeling of it , feeling by it, I cannot feel afraid of it. 

I think I had got quite clearly and finallv to that adjustment 
long before my Cambridge days were ilone. I am sure that the 
evil in life is transitory and finite like an accident or distress in 
the nursery ; that God is my Father and that 1 may trust him, 
even though life hurts so that one must needs cry out at it, 
even though it shows no consequence but failure, no promise 
but pain. . . . 

Yet later he writes:— 

• I never at any stage entertained the idea which sustained my 
mother, and which sustains so many people in the world—the 
ideaWhat the universe, whatever superficial discords it may pre- 
ient, is as a matter of fact all right, is being steeted to definite 
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ends by a serene and unquestionable God. My mother thought 
that Order prevailed and that disorder was just incidental and 
foredoomed rebellion ; I feel and have always felt that ordei 
j^els ipoinsl and struggles against disorder, that order has an 
■hill job, in gardens, experiments, suburbs, everything alike ; 
Trom the very beginnings of my experience I discovered hostility 
to order, a constant escaping from control. 

The protagonist of his story, he says, is his domi¬ 
nating idea, “ the statesman’s idea, that idea of social 
service, that real though complex passion for making, 
making widely and greatly, cities, national order, 
civilisation." The collective discovery and avowal ol 
the sexual emotion by Mr. Wells and his college 
mates will have interest for those who care for this 
generally unspoken as]>cct of jisychology. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EXTRAORDINARY. 

A novel form of University Extension is desciibcd 
in The World To-day by Mr. Edward (r. Lewis. 
'There has lieen established at University City, St. 
Ix)uis, Missouri, an Art School which has secured the 
services of 'l’axilc Doat, the foremost artist in 
ceramics in the world, who has been brought over to 
tench to America the wonderful art of making Sevre* 
porcelain. The leading aitists of the United States 
have also been engaged. This remarkable staff have 
as their duty to provide for the women of this country 
and their children the most able and thorough in¬ 
struction in the fine arts, drawing, painting, model 
ling, sculpture, porcelain, fxmery, china jiainling and 
ceramics. 'This instruction was to be by correspond¬ 
ence, and free. Tens of thousands cm women arc 
now receiving instruction through the correspondence 
courses. Already genius has been discovered 
amongst the students, and it is expected that a new 
art centre destined to rival the best that Europe has 
is being develoj>ed. The student who passes and 
secures distinction receives an honours course at the 
University City- and then subsequently is bound, 
after a year of personal instruction, to act as teacher 
and instructor for four months, l>eing sent throughout 
the country to coach and instruct and lecture. 'The 
plan is known as the American Woman’s league, and 
the institution is the People’s University. 

There is shortly to be built, adjoining the Academy 
of Fine Arts, a like Academy of Music and the 
Dramatic Art. Wherever a sufficient number of 
women join the movement in any locality a Chapter 
House for women is erected at a cost of 1,200 to 
35,000 dollars. This becomes a branch of the 
central University, and is supplied with suitable 
apparatus. The whole of the instruction is entirely 
free. It is not a philanthropic institution, but a 
business concern:— 

Each Chapter House is provided with its own income, and 
the whole plan is snpjtorted and maintained through a simple 
system of Inuiness co-<»pcralion with some hundred* of the 
leading publishing houses of the country ; each publisher asso¬ 
ciated under the plan agreeing to give to the general funds of 
the league one-half hi* sul»»criplion revenue derived through 
the organisation, which in turn constitute* a national sales 
organisation for the associated publisher*. 
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. s v AN OPEN-AIR MUSEUM. 

Another Hint prom Denmark. 

A CARKFUf. and competent observer writes in tt^f, 
Worlds IVork fpr August, under the name of “ Home 
Counties,” an article entitled “ Why not an Open-Air 
Theatre and an Open-Air Museum?” “Home 
Counties" writes from Denmark, and he has been 
observing with great interest the way in which the 
Danes manage their affairs. The opening part of 
his paper is devoted to an account of an Open-Air 
Theatre, which has been tried with great success in 
the romantic forest of Klampcnborg, jus*, outside 
Copenhagen. Ten performances were given in the 
evenings this summer. Onc-half of the evenings were 
devoted to a Danish national tragedy, the other to 
11 A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The profits of the 
performances go to a city children's outing fund. 
“ Home Counties” suggests that some of our theatrical 
managers might do worse than fit up a stage in 
Epping Forest, on Hampstead Heath, at Kew, or even 
in Battersea Park. As for the weather, it would this 
year certainly have been trying ; but “Home Counties” 
maintains that English weather is as good as Danish 
any time, and only one of the ten performances was 
postponed on account of the threatening weather in 
Copenhagen. But the evening turned out fine after 
all. After half-past four o’clock on the afternoon of 
r any day, should the manager decide that the evening 
'is going to be wet, news of the posf,»onemcnt is sent 
to the telephone exchange, and a little green flag is 
put out by all the newspaper kiosks and taxi-cabs in 
Copenhagen. 

« The chief object of 11 Home Counties’" paper is to 
urge the establishment of an Open-air Museum for 
the preservation of interesting old buildings, especially 
those ir. our rural-districts. At Lyngby, near Copen¬ 
hagen, right in the heart of the country, there has 
been erected a large number of old cottages, bams, 
and farm buildings, which have been brought not only 
from different parts of Denmark, but from Norway, 
Sweden, and Iceland. It is possible to re-erect old 
buildings and yet to retain a great deal of the impres¬ 
sions given by the structures on their original sites. 
He suggests that a body of antiquaries, artists, archi¬ 
tects and other vitally interested persons should 
decide what should be done to preserve certain old 
types of buildings which remain among us, or at least 
to place typical examples of such buildings where 
there is small danger of fire, and where no question 
of improvements necessitating their demolition can 
ever arise. Sites, he chinks, could be obtained at little 
cost, and in the buildings could be preserved domestic 
utensils and weaving and other machinery. The 
buildings, if carefully re-erected, if the thatch is 
properly put on, and they are suitably repaired from 
i ,-time to time, will stand for centuries. Old carriages, 
cars, etc., could be preserved in a simple shedding 
JfchicJ} would keep them from the rain and prcseive 
Sjhem for*hundreds of years. 


The idea of “ Home Counties ” is wery good, ana i 
commend it to any of my readers who may bp dis¬ 
posed to take the initiative or to join in any OTort to 
carry out his proposal. 

SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK. 

In connection with the International Socialist Con¬ 
gress at Copenhagen the SotialistiscHe Monatshr/U 
has issued a special international number for August. 
It contains a number of short articles on Socialism 
and Social Questions in different countries. 

Emil Marott, who writes on Denmark, says that 
the Social Democratic Press in Denmark has thirty- 
five organs, the central organ of the party having 
56,000 subscribers. The Parliamentary activity of 
Social Democracy has borne good fruit in legislation. 
'l*o speak only of the present year, a law dealing with 
labour disputes, which it is hoped will reduce the 
number of unnecessary conflicts, has been passed, 
while another new law deals with labour Colonies. 
In financial legislation Social Democracy, under the 
leadership of K. M. Clausen, has achieved great 
things in almost every department, and has worked 
with equal energy against any increase in the military 
burden. The number of Social Democrats in the 
electorate has risen from 24,439 > n *8<>5 to 99,372 ir> 
1910, or 28 per cent, of the total electorate. The 
Party has twenty-eight scats in Parliament. I11 the 
Municipalities, where women have votes, the Social 
Democrats have about 700 members. The pro¬ 
gramme of the Party in the near future includes 
certain desired changes in the Constitution, the intro¬ 
duction of women suffrage, and the abolitioi^pf the 
privileged franchise for the election of members to 
the Landsting or Upper House. Further, the solu¬ 
tion of the agrarian question is to be the central point 
of agitation. 

SHORT WEIGHT IN AMERICA. 

In the American Review of Reviews Mr. F. A. 
Collins calls attention to the recent exposures of 
trickery in scales and measures. He says that among 
an astonishing proportion of dealers, both wholesale 
and retail, the familiar units of measure have become 
merely figures of speech :— 

Under a lax administration of the law pounds, pints, and 
yards have grown more and more elastic, limited only by the 
conscience of the tradesmen and the credulity of the customer. 
So general has this deception become, so much a matter ol 
course, that to-day many leading merchants and commercial 
exchanges actually defend short-weighting and short-measuring 
as an established “ trade custom," ami argue, in all acriousncaa, 
that to return to the old standards would seriously disorganise 
trade. It has been found that more than two-thirds of all the 
scales used in New York are three per cent, “fast,” or worse. 

Such cheating has often been forced upon offenders 
by the methods of powerful competitors. The 
smaller dealer finds himself undersold by his rival, 
who is able to cut prices by first cutting weights #nd 
measures. So an entire neighbourhood is soon 
corrupted. 1 


DETECTIVE DEVICES EXTRA0RD1NARY. 

Curious Trials by Ordeal in India. 

In the Calcutta Review for July Mr. S. Chandra 
Mitra, M.A., B.L., writes on some Bihari modes of 
trial by ordeal. Some extraordinary statements are 
made. 

ORDKAL BY THE TEAPOT. 

Margaret Cotter Morison, sojourning in Kashmir, 
had sevtrai of her belongings stolen. The i>olice 
official, when informed, resorted to the ordeal by the 
teapot, which she thus describes 

HaciiV one of ihc scrolls in the spout of the leupot, the nun 
now explained to me tlul if the paper held written on it the 
name of the thief the vessel would give a sign; and «> amid 
the breathless suspense of the whole throng lie proceeded to 
reel off rich sounding incantations. We watched with all our 
pyes while two papers passed through the ordeal. Then when 
it came to the third the teapot with calm deliberation made a 
complete semi-revolution and almost fell from their hands. An 
exclamation of intense interest hurst from the onlookers, the 
inspector put the |*i|>cr to one side, remarking that was the 
thief; and the fourth was tried ; with this one also the teapot 
jwerved i*ointc:lly ; at the fifth it remained immovable. 
Apparently two of my >ervants wetr thieves the policeman now 
told me ; and their name* were written on lho*c pajwrs. 1 
appeared profoundly impressed, hut to make the conviction 
moie absolute I said I would like to shufilc the papers ami see 
if the teapot would a second lime give the same results; he 
consented, and that sagacious little article jililtcil at exactly the 
umc two names as l>cfore. 

THK BAMBOO ROD ORDKAt 

The writer quotes a Eurojicnn gentleman, who thus 
tlcscrilMJs the detection of a thief who had stolen 
money from a grocer. The tw/wathihs, three dark- 
complexioned Hindus, arrived, with a brass pot and 
two long well oiled bamboos. All the ryots and 
servants were assembled Ixtfore them. 'The nuhoal- 
lahs first dipped themselves in the river, then, wet as 
they were, stood on either side of the brass pot, on 
which they crossed the two bamboo rods. Then 
two men were picked out from the retainers to hold 
ihe bamboo rods or nuts, one in each hand - 

Then the leading Hindu commenced lo repeat some Sanskrit 
verses. In almut ten minutes he asked, “ Are you there! If 
>o, stand up.” To the horror of us all, the two rods rose as if 
an unseen power was in the centre, lifting them, until they 
for.ned an arch, drawing the two Sikhs closer together. Then 
the bamlx»>s lengthened out again, putting the Sikhs back with 
main force into their former positions. “ If you obey the power 
with me, move,” was the order of the presiding nuhoaltak. 
Inst ant y the rods twisted and turned several time* violently ; 
then move*I forward at a brisk rate, the Sikhs having to keep 
op at a trot. The nuis t in the shape of an arch, josewd over 
th< heads of all the seated tenantry, then over the Sikhs and 
Afghans, without stopping ; then, when at the end of the line 
Df seated ryots, passed off towards the south, dragging the two 
Sikhs, who held the rods, at a smart pace. In five minutes we 
entered a small collection of huts. The nuts stopped in front of 
Ihc door of a house, and refused to move, although ordered by 
the nutruallnh to do so. The call from the nail* to come out 
remained unanswered, so the door was opened ami a young 
Hindu found in a corner. The nuts at once moved forward 
and caught him round the throat. "This’’ explained th? 
nuhoallah, “ is the culprit. Hr stole the money.” 

The lad's father came forward and promised to 
make good the grocer’s loss. 


MR. W. SCAWEN BLUNT ON PRISON REFORM. 

A memorandum on Prison Reform which was for¬ 
warded to Mr. Winston Churchill on February 25th 
mf this year by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt appears in 
the English Rr.>ieii> for September. Mr. Blunt says 
that in the early months of 1888 he served a sentence 
of two months in Galway and Kilmainham gaols. 
Galway was an old-fashioned gaol with lax discipline 
and friendly warders. It was to him a house of 
penance rather than of punishment. It was a soften¬ 
ing influence in his life. He was then removed lo 
Kilmainham, which is a gaol of the scientific modern 
ty|)e. There he was subjected to the full rigours of 
prison discipline, and came to understand the extent 
of its demoralising influence, and the hatred it excites 
against society. He left it in a spirit of revolt against 
all society. 

MAKE THE (JAOI. A NIJRSKKY OK SUM'S ! 

Apart from crimes of violence, he would have only 
two classes. The second class should he treated in 
some sort as a school, in which the warders should be 
the teachers as well as the guardians. He thinks the 
kind of men for the work should he that which is 
found in Scotland Yard. The gaol might easily be 
made into a nursery of saints- at least in Ireland. 
The first and highest class would he what are now 
first-class misdemeanants, which shoul I include all 
who for their opinions' sake have disobeyed the law. 
Mr. Blunt adds a postscript protesting against the 
modern practice of executing prisoners condemned to 
death within the precincts of the gaol. To the man 
himself, he thinks, with nerves unstrung by solitude 
and perpetual longing for the trees and fields and 
contact with busy life, it must have lessened the pang 
of death to be set for one last half-hour in the light of 
day outside the walls, and thus get a breath of the 
open air of heaven, even if in the presence of an 
angry mob. _ 

Living Monuments of Gordon. 

The Gordon Boys’ Home at Woking is descril>ed 
in the Quiver by 0 . M. Vincent. He finds the two 
hundred and fifty happy boys there a most fitting 
memorial of the great boy-lover. The full cress of 
the boys consists of trousers of Gordon tartan, a 
Scotch cap, and a smart little cane. The everyday 
uniform, with corduroy trousers, is more serviceable. 
Attendance at daily morning service is compulsory. 
Every boy is taught a trade. Before deciding on a 
trade they take their turn in darning stockings. The 
boys are taught to cook their own meals. Boys apply¬ 
ing must be physically and mentally sound,and between 
the ages of 13} and 15S. Friendlessness and destitu¬ 
tion are the only other necessary conditions, but the 
payment of £23 a year is expected, wherever such 
a contribution is possible. The writer mentions that 
voluntary subscriptions necessary to keep up the 
Home have fallen off considerably during the last few 
years. 




CATHOLICISM VINDICATED. 

By Robert Hugh Benson. 

Tiif. Atlantic Monthly is publishing a series of 
articles dealing with contemporary views of religion. 
In the August number Father Benson writes on 
Catholicism and the future. He holds the “ modern 
thinker,” with his individualism and “ personal infalli¬ 
bility,” up to ridicule, in contrast with the undisturbed 
certainties of the Church. 

CONFIRMED BY MODERN PATIIOf.OGV. 

Those who imagine that Catholicism is an obsolete 
and unscientific method of thought will lie surprised 
to find how entirely up-to date, in Father Henson’s 
apinion, the Roman Church is. He says •— 

The Church ha* obnervid Air about two thousand years that 
:very now ami then a certain human being manifested every 
»ign of licing two persons in one, two characters within one 
organism ; lurthcr she observed that the use of very forcible and 
rlrnmalic language administered by authority, if jierrcvrred in 
long enough, frequently, 1ml not infallibly, had the ifirct of 
banishing one of these apjiartnt personalities. She called the 
irst phenomenon " Possession," and the second “ Exorcism." I 
suppose that there was no detail of the Church's lielicf more 
uniformly mocked than was this. Vet at present there is hardly 
x single modern psychologist of repute who is not familiar with 
these phenomena, and who does not fully acknowledge the facts. 
It is true that "modern thinkers" give other names to the 
phenomena- " alternating personalities " to the one, and " sug¬ 
gestion " to the other—but at least the facts are acknowledged. 

It would lie possible to multiply parallels almost indefinitely. 
Communications made at a distance by oilier than physical 
means; phuntasms of the living (called by the Church "bi- 
Iocation ’), and of the dear! ; faith-healing ; the psychical effect 
of monotonous repetition ; the value of what the Church calls 
" sacramental*,” that is, of suggestive article* (such as water) in 
which there is no intrinsic spiritual value ; even the levitation of 
heavy bodies ; even the capacity of inanimate objects to retain 
s kind of emotional or spiritual aroma of the iirrson who was 
once in close relations to them (as in the case of relic*)- all 
ihese thing*, or most of them, are allowed to-day, by the mo*t 
materialistic of modern thinkers, if not actually to lie established 
facts, at least to lie worthy of very serious and reverent con¬ 
sideration. When men like Sir Oliver Lt-lge, Professors 
Richct, Sidgwick, and Iximbroso are willing to devote the 
chief energies of their lives to the investigation of these things 
it is hardly possible even lor other scientists to dismlv; them as 
nonsense. 

Father Benson goes on to show that progress is 
only possible and permanent under the influence ol 
Catholicism. Its effect on the family is notable. 
Not only are Catholics more prolific than other 
nations, but the Church resolutely regards the family, 
and not the State or the individual, as the unit of 
growth. Father Benson claims that comparative 
religion has done an enormous service to the claims 
of Catholicism in showing that scattered through all 
religions are rays of the truth which is concentrated 
in the Catholic faith. 

POWER OF RECUPERATION. 

The following striking passage on the power 
of recuperation resident in Catholicism demands 
attention:— 

Not only is it the sole religion which has arisen in the East 
and has dominated the West, and now once more is reconquer¬ 
ing tbc^Bast, hut it is also the one religion that lias been pro¬ 


claimed as dead over and over again, and yet somehow has 
always reappeared. Once " the world groaned to find itself 
Arian"; now Arius is enshrined in ihe text-books, and the 
Creed of Alhanasin* is repealed by living men. Once Gnosti¬ 
cism trampled on the ancient faith everywhere ; now nol one 
man in a hundred could write five lines on what it was that the 
Gnostics believed. Once the Turks overran Africa and Spain 
and threatened Christendom itself; now ihe nations trained by 
Christianity are wondering how they can licst dispose of Con¬ 
stantinople. Nero thought he had crucified, Christianity in 
Peter; now Peter aits on Nero’s scat. Once Elisabeth dis¬ 
embowelled every seminary priest she could lay hands on, and 
established Protestantism in Ireland. Now Westminster Cathe¬ 
dral draws immeasurably larger congregations than Westminster 
Abbey, where Elixalielh lies buried ; and Catholic Irishmen arc 
dictating in an English Parliament how the children in English 
schools are to l* educated. 

This is not merely recuperation : it is resurrection, 
says Father Benson. _ 

OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Thf. Journal of the American Society for Pay chi cal 
Research for August publishes a report by W. S. Davis 
of an exjKJsure of Eusapia Palladino in New York. 
The report is minute in detail, and it seems that on 
the two occasions in question Kusapia was either 
detected in -.heating or failed to produce her phe¬ 
nomena when opportunities for cheating were denied 
her. This paper is followed by an essay on false and 
true explanations of facts by James II. Hy.slop. 

In Reason for August Mr. B. F. Austin publishes 
an article upon M The Spiritual Gifts of Early Chris¬ 
tianity.” He maintains that these spiritual gifts come 
from the undevelo|>ed riches of man’s spiritual nature, 
and are the natural outworking of man’s spiritual 
forces. He believes that the spiritual gifts of early 
days, the psychic powers of to-day, will be superseded 
in future by other and more remarkable soul powers, 
by which man will come into rulership of the universe, 
and into sympathetic touch with all orders of intelli¬ 
gences in the universe. 

In Thcoiophy in India , July 15th, the extraordinary 
scries of papers entitled “ A Sannyasin’s Autobio¬ 
graphy ” is continued. The writer gives a detailed 
account of communications which he professes to 
have received from a family goddess, who was known 
as Shri Devi. She insisted upon being addressed in 
prayers which were regarded as material and gross; 
hut when he endeavoured to substitute more spiritual 
invocations he suffered mo*t terrible nightmares. It 
is the first paper I have ever read in which the details 
were given of practical useful help and intercom¬ 
munication between mortals and any of the Hindu 
deities. 

In The Theosophist Mrs. Besant exults over the 
verification of Madame Blavatsky’s statement in the 
Secret Doctrine that is being supplied by modern 
travels. She said, for instance, that in the heart oi 
Turkestan were buried vast cities in which were large 
corridors filled with tiles and cylinders. A big 
library has already been unearthed containing some 
32,000 volumes at Tello, in Southern Chaldea. In 
Mrs. Bcsant’s concluding paper on Education in the 
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light of Theosophy she recommends that in all 
boarding-schools pictures of the founders of great 
religions should be hung in a room set apart*for the 
beginning and ending of each day with song and 
grateful homage to the world’s saints and guardians, 
and revercnt # recognition of the One Life in which we 
live and move and have our being. Mr. Leadbeater 
continues his extraordinary and utterly incomprehen¬ 
sible series of papers which profess to describe the 
history of what happened fifteen thousand years before 
Christ. - Mr. Leadbeater’s paper on Prana, or Vitality, 
is somewhat difficult to follow, but it is intelligibility 
itself compared with his Rents in the Veil of Time. 

“ The Logic ok Dreams." 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Havelock Ellis 
writes on “The Logic of Dreams." He says that in 
dreams we arc always reasoning; all dreaming is a 
roccss of reasoning. Incongruous elements come 
efore the sleeping mind, which at once instinctively 
and j>ersistently endeavours to construct a coherent 
whole out of the incongruous elements. It is a very 
subtle paper, with many illustrations in support of the 
author’s contention, that although we reason in our 
dreams, our reasoning is hopelessly absurd, because 
we cannot test and sift the new experience and 
co-ordinate it adequately with the whole body of our 
acquired mental possessions. Reasoning in its rough 
form is only the crudest and most elementary form of 
intellectual operation. 'Hie finer forms of thinking 
require much more than logic. 

Odds and Ends. 

The Editor of the Occult Review is devoting him¬ 
self of late to a discussion of the authenticity and 
authority of the New Testament writings, in interest¬ 
ing subject, but hardly one which the general reader 
would expect to find occupying the Notes of the 
Month in the Occult Review. “ Scrutator ” publishes 
an elaborate illustrated article concerning Primitive 
Symbolism. Mr. H. Ix>ckhart writes briefly on 
charm stones in Scotland, with special reference to 
“ The Lee Penny." Mr. R. II. Sj»an strings together 
a number of dream stories with the object of showing 
that dreams have their purpose and are not so insig¬ 
nificant and useless as the majority of people seem to 
think. Mr. A. M. Judd writes on “Snake Wor¬ 
shippers," and Mr. Meredith-Starr, in his reflections 
upon reincarnation, says that when we attain a certain 
stage in evolution we acquire a dual personality which 
is both negative and positive. 

Or the many papers, descriptive and fictitious, 
dealing with aerial locomotion, may be mentioned a 
novelette by Maurice Renard, translated from the 
French by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson, and published in 
the London Magatine for September. It is called 
11 The Fixed Flight,” and it is based on the idea of 
an air-craft called the “ Aerofix,” which simply over¬ 
comes vis iturtia and remains stationary while the 
moving globe revolves under it I 


A SPIRITISTIC REVIVAL 

Mr. Adolphe Smith contributes a paj>er entitled 
“ A Spiritistic Revival " to the Contemporary Review , 
in which he refers to Julia’s Bureau. He says, how¬ 
ever—which is news to me—“that ‘Julia’ was very 
much in demand at spiritistic stances before Mr. 
W. T. Stead came in contact with the supi>osed spirit 
bearing tliat name.’’ No doubt there are as many 
“Julias” on the other side as there are in this world, 
but I never knew before that the name was used, like 
that of “ John King,” to denote a control whose 
influence was frequently felt at seances. Mr. Smith’s 
attitude is not that of a sceptic; for he is convinced 
that the phenomena which spiritists attribute to spirits 
are often perfectly genuine without invoking spirits, 
conjuring, or any kind of fraud. In his own experi¬ 
ence, he says, he has had all manner of revelations, 
of visions, of clairvoyance and of clairaudience, 
including prophecies, many of which were accurate, 
and none of which was spirit-return. 

Mr. Smith says that in his experience he has found 
that nothing is easier than to provoke a vision of any 
character-thought desirable or undesirable. Such 
visions can even be produced without uttering a 
word, but by merely thinking of the object the 
“sensitive” should see. If this is Mr. Smith’s 
experience it is certainly not mine. Nothing is more 
absolutely demonstrated in my experience than the 
failure of sensitives to see things which sitters are 
most anxious they should sec, and which they arc 
thinking about hard all the time during the sitting. 
He suggests that the true objects when sitting are not 
the invisible entities that are sup|)osed to communi¬ 
cate through the Bureau, but the human beings who 
are sitting in the circle. I am perfectly o|>en to 
accept any working hypothesis, whether of tele¬ 
pathy, conscious or unconscious suggestion, or any 
other theory which Mr. Smith may put forward, 
that will account for the facts; but 1 have tried 
all the experiments which he suggests, and the 
results by no means correspond with those which 
he has obtained. As for what he calls “ the trivial 
and commonplace talk of supposed spirits," I have 
had a great deal of experience in communications 
with spirits, incarnate and discamate, and I must say 
that speaking for myself the communications from 
the beyond are neither trivial nor commonplace. On 
the contrary, they have often been among the moal 
inspiring that I have ever received from any source. 
Mr. Smith says that a really good “ sensitive ” will 
always re-echo the opinions and carry out the desires 
of those by whom he is surrounded. He makes a 
statement that is absolutely opposed to the results 
obtained at Julia’s Buieau. There is not a Roman 
Catholic in our circle, but nothing is more surprising 
than the definite and positive messages received from 
Roman Catholics who have passed into the other 
world, nor are these by any means the only messages 
which are in diametrical opposition to the views, 
wishes, and beliefs of the members of the circle. 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINE* 

: As Others See Us. 

Writing in the Musical Times for August, Pro¬ 
fessor Theodor Muller-Reuter, of Crefeld, records his 
impressions of musical life in London, gathered from 
a slay of a month, during which time he attended a 
numlier of concerts, etc. A careful observer, he says, 
cannot fail to notice that for many years there has 
existed between England and Germany a musical 
reciprocity, which could only have been made 
possible through increased musical activity in Eng¬ 
land. A generation of native, highly capable 
musicians has sprung up, and conspicuous in the 
forefront are artists able to compete with the best 
that Germany and the Continent can produce. Con¬ 
temporary British composers are making their foot¬ 
hold in Germany ever surer, but English virtuosi and 
singers arc not so well known to German audiences. 
The writer has much to say in praise of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, which is to all intents a British 
orchestra ; he was also delighted with the jierform- 
ances of the other concert orchestras as well as the 
opera orchestras of Covent Garden and His Majesty’s 
Theatre (Beecham Orchestra). He was much im¬ 
pressed by the wonderful orchestral tone, which, 
without doubt, exceeds that of German orchestras in 
its round, full quality. Summing up, he says English 
orchestral performances are on a very high level, 
English composers are well able to hold their own, 
and the rising generation of English virtuosi and 
singers is more than very capable. Taken altogether 
a German musician can to-day learn a very great deal 
in London. 

Art Patronage in Enoi.ano. 

In the August number of the Art Journal Mr. 
R. K. D. Sketchley publishes the first of a series of 
articles on Art Patronage in England. The first 
English king to pay authenticated attention to art 
was Henry VIIL, who, after trying for Raphael and 
Frimaticcio, had the good luck to attract Holbein to 
Court. It was James 1 . who first got Van Dyck to 
come to England. The precocious taste of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, son of James I., was remarkable, 
and before the boy died he had a collection of 
paintings and statues which formed the nucleus of 
that of his brother, Charles I. Nine years later 
Charles had added enough of his own acquisitions to 
fill a gallery. He also exchanged considerably with 
the Earl of Arundel and with other English collec¬ 
tors, but the two outstanding events in the King’s 
collecting were the acquisition of the chief part of 
the collection of the Dukes of Mantua and of 
Raphael's cartoons of the “ Acts of the Apostles.” 
The final catastrophe x>f the forced sale at Whitehall 
in 1649 is a well-known tale of loss to art-lovers. 
If Parliament had only been favourable to art, or 
if^es speculatively astute, the foreign purchasers 
wouHf'have had to pay more, and so buy less, and 
ike gaHjries of Vienna, the Louvre, the Prado and 
P»»den would want some masterpieces. 


English Objects op Art in Russia. 

Writing in the Connoisseur for August, Mr. R 
Alfred Jones says that in no other country on the 
Continent are there so many English objects of art 
as in Russia. In his article he draws attention to 
the series of English gold and jewelled watches o! 
the eighteenth century acquired by file Empress 
Catherine, and preserved in Peter the Great’s gallery 
in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. Mr. Jones, 
who has been privileged to examine them and to 
have them all photographed, says the collection 
numbers about fifty watches. One is described as 
being entirely covered with diamonds of “brilliant” 
cut and of great purity. Another is a rejieater watch 
with a number of precious stones in a cross-shaped 
ornament in the centre of the outer case. This is 
surrounded by large diamond scrolls of fine quality, 
and-a row of the same stones is set round the edge. 
Nearly all the watches have chatelaines also set with 
valuable stones, and the maker’s name apjicars on 
most of them. 

Traditional English Tunics ok Irish Origin. 

For some years past the cult of folk-music ha* 
been making rapid strides in England, and numerous 
publications of * “ traditional English tunes ” have 
been issued. But, writes Mr. W. H. Graltan-Flood 
in the Musical Times for August, many of these ain 
are of Irish origin. 

The writer refers to the popularity of Irish dance 
tunes in England at the close of the sixteenth century. 
The skirl of the Irish pipes was heard in Ixjndon in 
1544. Queen Elizabeth learned to play the Irish harp. 
The English country dance, or “ Long dance for at 
many as will,” was the Irish Rinnce Fada (l-onp 
Dance), and the Faddy or Furry Dance, still danced 
at Kelston, in Cornwall, is a survival of the Irisl: 
Rinnce Fada. Dauncy and Chappell admit the 
Irish origin of Sir Roger de Coverley; its old 
name was “ Dunboyne.” Under King James Irisl: 
music was in vogue at Court. Playford’s “ Dancing 
Master," 1651-1720, contains dozens of fine Irish 
tunes, and thus may be traced the vogue of these 
imported Irish airs in England, with the Result that 
they have been claimed as “ English.” 

Purcell adapted two Irish airs, one of which is the 
well-known “ Lillibullero.” Irish dance-tunes are tc 
be found in “The Beggar’s Oj>era” and in man) 
other ballad operas produced in the years 1728-1738. 
“Drops of Brandy,” “Soldier’s Joy,” “The Parsor 
in His Boots,” 11 Larry Grogan,” “ The Peacock,' 
“ The Dandy,” “ The Drummer,” “ The Black Joke,’ 
and many another, are all Irish. “ Nancy Dawson ’ 
is Irish, and was printed under another title in 1750 
The song was written in 1759, and was set to the 
Irish hornpipe, which Miss Dawson danced in “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” “Speed the Plough" wai com 
posed by an Irishman. “ Paddy Carey ” and “ Darby 
Kelly ” are both Irish; Andrew Cherry set words tc 
the former and Thomas Dibdin adapted verses to the 
latter. 
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IjONDOn's Atmospheric Effects. 

The one thing which will probably, more than any¬ 
thing else, iouse Auguste Rodin, the sculptor, from 
his habitual calmness and reserve is to mention the 
word “ Nature.” Nature and her beauties in every 
form and phase kindles him to enthusiasm. Even of 
our “ dear, dirty, disagreeable ” English weather he 
waxes eloquent. Some few years ago he stood on 
Chelsea Embankment with a friend, an Englishman, 
who felt bound to apologise for the dismal outlook 
and the dull weather. 

“ Oh, you English ! ” laughed the great man, “ you 
complain of weather which gives you such beautiful 
rey tints, which can be found nowhere in the world 
ut in your London. Why, they are wonderful!" 

He even waxes enthusiastic over our fogs and 
“.atmospheric effects,” as he calls them. 

“ In Italy and Southern France you may always 
count on your blue sky,” he says, “which is beautiful 
certainly, but here in England, especially in London, 
you have every day a sky as changeable and as beau¬ 
tifully coloured as one could desire.”— James H. 
Young, in Great Thoughts for August. 

Poison in the Ring. 

Amid those classified as “ foreign ornamental ” (in 
the Gold Room of the British Museum) keen eyes 
may possibly detect some poison rings, tor, though 
none arc so labelled, the collection is believed to 
contain more than one specimen. This sinister 
trinket,possessed a liny chamber, generally hidden 
behind a stone, or in the hoop, in which was carried 
one of those virulent poisons concocted by the drug¬ 
gist of mediaeval times. It was in this manner that 
Cassar Borgia is said to have conveyed the poison he 
was in the habit of dropping into the wine of his 
unsuspecting guests. Another species of this ring, 
known as the “death” ring, was a subtle means of 
secret nfurder. Concealed by profuse ornamentation, 
perhaps taking the shape of a lion’s claw, was a tiny 
hollow point which served as a vehicle for some deadly 
poison. The victim’s hand was grasped in seeming 
friendship, and a scratch inflicted, which, though so 
slight as to be scarcely noticeable, yet inevitably 
proved fatal.—A. W. Jarvis and R. Turtle, in Con¬ 
noisseur for August. 

A Story about John Burns. 

Americans tell a delicious story of King Edward 
and that king of democrats, Mr. John Burns. He had 
been visiting Sandringham—in the spring, was it not ? 
—and his host said, 11 Oh, Mr. Bums, I have been 
trying in my own little way, during the winter, whether 
I could not do something for the unemployed prob¬ 
lem. I have employed quite a number of men in 


making changes and improvements on the Sandring¬ 
ham estate, and perhaps you would come and have a 
look at the work.” “ Certainly, sir,” said the Presi¬ 
dent of the Local Government Board; “ and if I 
approve what you have done, why, I might give you 
a grant from my fund for the unemployed ! ” King 
Edward laughed aloud, and, saying “ Your fund,” 
laughed again, long ami merrily.— James Milne, in 
the Fortnightly Rcvino. 

What Makes a Kino Popular. 

Formerly, a King typified divinity on earth; he 
was God’s representative. Now, in England, he 
typifies humanity on earth; he is man’s representa¬ 
tive. Tlie more human and manlike he is, the more 
he represents the ordinary intelligent citizen—what 
we call “the man in the street”—the greater is his 
chance of popularity. It is not the presence, hut the 
alwcnce, of any unusual power that endears him to us 
to-day. Canute’s followers in days of yore would 
have thought more of their monarch if he could have 
stilled the waves; we moderns would have cheered 
him because he couldn’t. The monarchical help¬ 
lessness, again, is a trail that specially appeals to us 
in place of the monarchical power that we adored 
centuries ago. Formerly, for instance, one could not 
be rude to a King because he might retaliate; now 
we must not be rude to him simply because he cannot 
retaliate. The old feelings of superiority and aloof¬ 
ness have completely vanished, but this does not 
mean that the monarch has less sway. There were 
many classes who wished during the last political 
crisis that Edward the Seventh would break through 
his rule of impartiality and take command of the 
situation. Undoubtedly, had he chosen to do so, 
there were few, in the nation at large, that would 
have resented his autocracy.— Constance Clyde on 
“ Monarchy in England,” in East and West, 

Chinese Children Happier. 

In “'J*he Streets of China,” described in the 
English Illustrated , the writer declares that:— . 

Children on the whole, however, look happy in China, 
happier iban their peers in the Western world. They arc 
everywhere to be seen playing and working, mud pie-making, 
bricklaying, sewing—if they are girls—and generally imitating 
their parents without fear of being driven away by angry avoid* 
ing, as might happen elscwltere. If the child is very young, in 
summer-time he may go about entirely unclad, and 1 have seen 
a sewing-woman sitting in a lane at work while her little boy 
rolled on the ground naked and cheerful, his stomach comically 
distended with the meal of steamed rice which had just been 
administered to him. No children are more fascinating than 
those of China, if once they can be persuaded to shake off their 
terror of the European. 
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Hdod—With a Dikkkrenck. 

A humorous sketch of Mr. Pdlissier, “The 
Potter Potted,” is given in London for September. 
The author of 44 The Follies ” says, 44 You remember 
Hood’s touching lines :— 

“I rrmember, I remember 

The bouse where I was born ; 

The spiky railings where I goi 
My little trousers torn. 

I used to ride a threc-whceled horse 
About the pleasant grounds : 

I don’t do such things now, of course 1 
I weigh aoolbs. !" 

Astronomical Jokes. 

Mr. W. F. Doak writes in the August Strand on the 
Nautical Almanac and the lighter side of astronomy. 
The writer tells some good stories. A father ex¬ 
plained to his child that equinox meant an equine 
ox, a fabled monster half horse, half cow. Another 
derived it from equa, marc, and nox, night, and said 
it was nightmare. An old woman, asked where her 
sailor son was now, said, 44 1 don’t know rightly if he be 
gone to Gibraltar in the Jupiter or to Jupiter in the 
Gibraltar, but it be somewheres in them pans.” 
Here is an astronomic metaphor slightly extended: 
44 He is quite a star as an after-dinner speaker.” 
“ Star ? He’s a regular moon. He becomes brighter 
the fuller he gets." 

Fire Arm and White Arm. 

The General Staff, treating of Mr. Child* r-» hook 
on the or me blanche , object to his conclusion that in 
modern war for mounted troops 44 the arme blanche is 
as dead as the dodo; ” they declare that the com¬ 
bination of the two weapons -the firearm and the 
steel weapon—is the ideal to aim at, and they cannot 
agree that it is beyond their reach. These conclu¬ 
sions are set forth in the Journal of the Royal United 
Sendee Institution. 


RADIUM AS A CANCER CURE. 

Dr. Louis Wickham and Dr. P. Dcgrais write in 
the Contemporary Review on radium, its use in 
cancer and in other diseases. It is employed in two 
ways: the sails of radium are dissolved in liquids, 
which are injected into the circulation or the tissues, 
are given by the mouth, or are inhaled; or instruments 
containing a salt of radium are applied to the tissues. 
For superficial and slightly malignant cancers of the 
skin, so often found in old people, radium is the 
best treatment, nearly always cures them, and 
with the simplest technique. In the majority of 
Superficial cases, the writers have succeeded in 
getting good results. An enormous cancer, extend¬ 
ing over the temple and forehead, stretching fifteen 
by seven or eight centimetres, which could 
not have been removed by knife, was gradually 
circumscribed. A cancer in the cheek eleven centi¬ 
metres 4wide, nine centimetres long, projecting five 
centimetres, from which the patient would have died 


WHEN WOMAN CAME IN TWO. 

Mrs. G. H. Putnam contributed one of hei 
charming studies to a recent Contemporary on the 
Lady of the Renaissance. She says that the preva¬ 
lent passion for beauty found the lady indispensable 
for her decorative value. She was transformed into 
a work of art, and had her inevitable place in the 

B ;eant of life. But, like the tree in the garden, the 
y had often to undergo a certain amount of modi¬ 
fication before she was felt to l>e in harmony 
with the rest of the composition. The writer pro¬ 
ceeds :— 


In the atone of the Renaissance the laily developed a waist. 
In the Middle Age her garment had been all of a piece, some¬ 
times girdled more or less closely, but characterised by long 
lines from shoulder to toe. ller lamentable modern conception 
of hcrscll as consisting of two parts *» upper and a lower, 
susceptible of different architectural treatment, dales most 
unexpectedly from an age of ltcaoly. Gentile Bellini’s kneeling 
Venetian lady (blonde, of course) has cut off her tight-fitting 
lxxlice at the waist and sewn her skirl to it. Bernardo Zcnale’s 
equally blonde lady 1ms done the same thing. The next step 
was to moke bodice and skirt of different colours, and the lady 
was sawn asunder with as happy effect as if a Doric column 
were to be painted two-thirds red and one-lbird yellow. 

The mechanical difficulty of adjusting a tight bodice to the 
curves of the human body was met at an early date by the 
application down the middle line in front of a strip of some 
unyielding substance. This object was often exposed to view 
when it was made of ivory, or silver, or mother-of-pearl, and 
richly ornamented. Sometimes it bore a charming inscription. 
On one that was worn by Anne of Austria is engraved a posy 
beginning thus: 41 Ma place ordinairement cst surle cceur de ma 
maltrcsse.” Thus gaily was ushered into the lady's life one of 
the most sinister phenomena in her history, the corset. The 
crime of establishing this instrument in its complete form is 
attributed — with so many lesser ones —to Catherine de 
Medici. 

The effect of the tapering waist within the corset was re- 
intorced by the expansion below the waist of the remarkable 
structure kpown as the farthingale, having the “ bell-skirt ” as 
a variant. With the distension of her lower section the lady 
lost practically all resemblance to a human being. The graceful 
female body, which had reminded so many poets of a slender 
amphora, took on the contour of a water-bottle. 

It is interesting to note that the rediscovery of 
Greek letters and life led to the unnatural division of 
woman's figure and to the corset 1 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Thk September number maintains a fair average 
of interest Its chief distinction is Sir Harry 
Johnston's article on the Liberian problem, noticed 
elsewhere, as also are I)r. Palmer’s “Folk-lore in 
Word-lore” and C. S.Tomes’ sketch of middle-class 
life two hundred years ago. 

LORD CROMER ON FREE TRADE. 

Lord Cromer reiterates his frequently-stated views 
on the pacific tendency of Free Trade. He says :— 

I am equally ccitain that, whereas exclusive trade lends lo 
exacerbate international relations, Free Trade, by mutually 
enlisting a number of influential material interests in the cause 
of peace, tends to ameliorate those relations, and thus p r ° 
tan to , to diminish the probability of war. When once irrita¬ 
tion logins to rankle, and rival interest* clash to an excessive 
degree, the guns are apt to go off by themselves. 

. POOR LAW BABIES IN BERLIN. 

Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon contrasts the state of Poor 
Law babies in London and in Berlin. The system in 
Berlin is that of the boarding-out of healthy children 
into properly inspected homes, and subsequent 
adequate medical and hygienic supervision: whereas 
in London the system is that of the maintenance of 
all children in barracks, whether they are healthy or 
not, with no medical supervision and with inadequate 
hygiene. The Berlin system both costs less in cash 
and saves much more in life. 

ARTISTS IN CARICATURE. 

W. S. Jackson, in a paper headed “ Wanted— 
a Gillray,” laments that we have no successors to the 
Georgian caricaturists. Since the retirement of Sir 
John Tenniel, a languid public has shut its eyes to 
the possibilities of art in public affairs. Punch , he 
thinks, is sustained by its letterpress. Sir F. C. 
Gould is, of course, declared to be the best political 
caricaturist, but “he can draw no more than Mr. 
Reed." The writer finds the most alive and pro¬ 
minent black-and-white work to be seen at present in 
JJ As sidle an Buerre. He finds something of the 
same spirit in the German Simplicissimus and Jugend. 
" Here at home we see no sign of vitality in this 
field. Our artists are dumb.” Phil.May might have 
done something, but “he had to grin through a 
horse-collar for his livelihood.” He declares Australia 
the most promising of our art colonies with its Sydney 
Bulletin. 

THE INCOMPARABLE GIBBON. 

Rev. A. H. T. Clarke writes finely on the genius 
of Gibbon, of whom he says 

He seems to unite in himself every species of intellectual 
excellence* His History alone is a monument of German 
thoroughness, of French lucidity, of English judgment. This 
last, indeed, was perhaps his happiest gift. Some thirteen 
centuries of human life, embracing all the nations of Europe, 


before us in this |nuoraniic survey. Gibbon’s is the 
est canvas of any historian since Herodotus. Yel nothing 
escapes him. lie turns aside to notice and to correct a flaw 
in his author’s text. He » alternately scientist, artist, 
chemist, naturalist, metaphysician. He is the only scculai 
historian we know that is (so far as he go**) an accurate theo¬ 
logian. In Germany he has. become the text-book on Romas 
jurisprudence. 

A GRIM VIGIL ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Bernard C. Molloy, formerly in the French Army, 
tells how, wishing lo sec something of after-battle 
realities, he hurried to Sedan and passed the night 
on the battle-field. The fresh mounds on every side 
showed where the human dead had been buried, but 
dead horses and all manner of debris lay about 
still. What impressed him most was the absolute 
stillness of the darkness. It was only once 
broken:— 

8 There appeared rising from l»ehind a slight rise of the 
ground a body of riderless horses that tore down madly In my 
direction. There were some fifty or more, and it looked as il 
they would ride me down. They came on two deep and in 
perfect line, staring eyes and distended nostrils. When they 
readied a point within about thirty yards of me they halted 
dead. All were trembling and greatly excited. They listened 
for a while to some soothing words but on an attempt tc 
approach them they, as if olieying the word of command, 
wheeled to the left in perfect order and dashed madly back into 
the darkness of night from which they had emerged—and 
silence reigned once more. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Captain Cecil Battine makes the sensible sugges¬ 
tion that Society should follow the example of the 
King and send their sons and daughters to visit the 
Dominions oversea, where there are unrivalled oppor¬ 
tunities for real sport, and that Canada should return 
the compliment. Colonel K. Herbert laments the 
prominence of pastime in British life, and says that 
we should sulnluc our passion for games and strive 
for prowess with the rifle. The Earl of Cardi¬ 
gan suggests, how a sufficient supply of Army 
remounts could be had at a cost of less than 
^150,000 a year. On the centenary of Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mr. Lewis Melville says that she stands or. 
falls by “ Cranford,” which will secure her an abiding 
place in literature. Professor Inge pleads for edu¬ 
cational peace, and says that the alternative will prob¬ 
ably be the secularisation of our schools. Margaret 
Woods turns to happy ridicule what she satirises as 
supermanity and the superwoman. She calls herself 
a subterwoman. Lucien Wolf laments the mystery 
surrounding the status quo which the Russo-Japanese 
Convention is to maintain. The tieaties defining it 
have never been authoritatively published. Mr. C. 
Newton-Robinson shouts for the repail of the land 
taxes. Sir E. Ray Lankester replies to Prince 
Kropotkin in the hard-fought field of heredity and 
environment 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Sever ai. of the chief articles have been separately 
noticed. 

ASIA FOR THE JAPANESE 1 

The indefatigable Saint Nihal Singh, whose articles 
appear in a host of periodicals this month, describes 
the charge in the Asiatic attitude to Japan. The 
victories of Japan at first led Asia to believe in the 
cry of “ Asia for the Asiatics” :— 

To-day nil in changed. Where not long ngo Aaia was 
VOCifrroudy appreciative of Japan, at this moment the Orient i* 
coming to dcuouncc Japanese nggreMUon. At least, A-ia i* 
showing unmistakable »ign* that she does not regard jajxui as 
her possible leailcr. The Orient lias been forced to assume this 
attitude because of Japan’s recent actions in Corea, Manchuria, 
and China, which are being interpreted all over the Continent 
as inimical to the “ A sia-for-t lie-Asiatics " propaganda. 

The Orient is slowly coming to realise that Japans 
leadership involves the other Asiatic lands putting 
Japan in the position of exploiter of the continent, 
with the watchword “ Asia for the Japanese.” 

THE SPIRIT OK IRISH POETRY. 

Dr. Geraldine Hodgsoif describes the marks of the 
present Irish schoul of poets :— 

First, there U a saw of limitless mystery, of darkness laden 
twllh unknown, perhaps unknowable, things; the far^*fl‘ gleam 
ot a light radiant with imperishable splendour; the sense of 
•paces Idled with sentient life, calling, suggesting, stimulating ; 
'of water ami air thronged with spiritual beings; of the seu’s 
i.passionate cry, of the wind's inconsolable anguish ; of the 
unfathomable whispering of the night ; there is all that accu¬ 
mulated consciousness of unexplored existence w hich comes down 
•at once on the honic-l>orn or the alien of Celtic strain ns they 
, ,tet foot on Irish soil; there is in them that insistent omnipresent 
calling of deep unto dec]), which seems inseparable from the I ami 
itself. 

■ With all ihis a profound child-like simplicity, a 
devotion to the ideal which despises the second best, 
an uttermost sadness. The study of these poets 
would j>erhaps, the writer suggests, reveal the frish 
Spirit to the English mind. 

POMTESSK -THE CODE OF TIIE SALON. 


Mrs. Putnam, pursuing her charming studies of 
woman in the past, describes the lady of the salon, 
and says that the French lady of the eighteenth 
;century aimed to please as whole-heartedly as a green¬ 
grocer aims to sell cabbages. “ Her enthusiasm often 
/.carried her to the length of pleasing her husband.” 
?Of politesu , 'the ethic of the salon, she has this to 

W;- 

, 4 If you were bent on hurt in" your neighbour’s letlings, poliU'ssc 
i-eompelled you to do so in the most considerate way. If you 
NWeTO intent on outshining j our dearest friend as a hostess, you 
Mild do so only by exhibiting more completely than she the 
er of self-cttocement which would enable the egotism of 
ur guest to expand and flower. If you wished to convict a 
ll of vulgarity you must ootyio him in magnanimity. Physical 
moral courage were matters of course. To lose your 
per was ax gross a social fault as to drink from your finger- 
h J*owl. In England the higher your rank the more people you 
pjMgbt scold. In France a* \ou ascended the social idle your 
—dbilidea Of abuse became more and more confined, and the 
: distinguished never allowed themselves to be excited at all. 
It* root of all «!*■* virtues was a self-esteem which has always 



fascinated even those of mankind who are temperamentally 
unfit to entertain it. 

CHILDREN IN POETRY. 

A pajfer on Children in English Poetry says that 
the child of the novelist is rarely, if ever, a living 
being. Dickens saw the sorrows of children, but we 
may doubt if he saw their heart. Children are as 
distinct from grown-ups as east is from west. The 
great English poets know the child-heart. The ’great 
creator of children is Shakespeare. His children 
are the very creatures that dance around us tq-day. 
Wordsworth has probably given us the closest pictures 
of children of any poet Browning looked into the 
child’s heart and longed to dwell there as in a 
sanctuary. Schoolmasters should study the English 
poets, and especially Wordsworth and Browning, in 
and out of season. Such are the chief positions 
advanced. 

HOME POLITICS. 

Colonel Henry Pilkington. discussing the Irish 
question, says devolution in the kingdom has become 
necessary to allow of evolution in the Empire. The 
one practical solution is the ultimate federation of 
the kingdom. He defines Home Rule as self- 
government with federal limitations. The crisis in 
English education is the subject of two papers, both 
of which urge the adoption of the proposals of the 
educational settlement committee, and both consider 
the dread alternative to be secularism. Mr. M. E. 
Sadler appeals to the High Churchmen not to throw 
in their lot with the secularists. The religious future 
of England depends on what the High Church party 
will do. Rev. J. H. Shakespeare hopes that the line 
suggested will preserve to the nation the inestimable 
blessing of religious instruction. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair defends and explain his 
advocacy of fasting, and quotes many letters from 
restored and grateful correspondents. 

CORNHILL. 

Conihill for September is a delightful literary 
souffle —everything very readable, highly entertaining, 
but of a kind unsuitable for extract Sir Jfrancis 
Doyle’s Polar poetry has been separately noticed. 
Miss Margaret L. Woods’ “ Pastels under the Southern 
Cross’* give a very vivid picture of the darkness of 
the veldt. Sir James Yoxall chats most pleasantly 
al>out the parks and associations of Sens. Mr. 
(.Maude E. Benson, as a writer of guide-books, relent¬ 
lessly applies the test of carrying out his own instruc¬ 
tions, and so checks his guide from time to time. 
Norman Douglas gives a most graphic and chaotic 
description of the wreckage wrought by earthquake 
at Messina and neighbourhood. Mr. F. G. Aflalo 
charmingly recalls the memories of travel suggested 
by the sight of our British Zoo, which he declares 
will compare favourably with any in the world. Mrs. 
S. A. Tooley contributes a pleasant paper on Mrs. 
Gaskell, whose centenary falls on the twenty-ninth 
of this month. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

A good all-round, out-of-the-way numlicr is the 
September Fortnightly Review, with not a jrord in it 
from cover to cover of home politics. A new serial 
is begun, 44 In Search of Kgcria ” by Mr. Walter 
Leonard, which promises well; Mr. Alfred Noyes 
contributed an incomprehensible poem entitled 
41 Creatidn,” and Violet Hunt writes a weird, gruesome 
story called 44 A Witness.” 

ABOUT MOTOR TYRES ANI) DUST. 

Mr. K. L. Arnold, in a very interesting paper about 
motorists and Roman roads, describe* how the 
Roman roads were made in Britain. In the course 
of his paper he quotes some interesting statements 
by Colonel Crompton :— 

. Colonel Crompton thinks that in two or three year* every 
considerable road in England can l« mode absolutely dust- 
proof. In a tour in Kent, on a dry, hot day, he and the 
Chairman of the just-established Hoard rtavened hundred* of 
miles of roads; and although lliey |ttM*d scores of motors, not 
a single car was thirty, no gardens or hedges wear the road* hail 
dust on them. Of course, tl»e secret of this is the l*ller upkeep 
of the roads—and tar-sprinkling. The rural districts outside 
towns paid only from three to four million |>ounds per annum 
for the care of their roods, whereas the tyre bill of all kinds of 
motorists and cyclists taken together was from twelve to sixteen 
millions per annum. 

* CINNAMON AND CRYI4>K. 

Mr. Aflalo, in one of his characteristic pa|»crs, 
gossips pleasantly about “Sweet Cinnamon." He 
describes it as 41 the very prince among spices, classed 
in Revelation with gold, silver, pearls and silks, 
honoured in F.xodus as chief ingredient in the holy 
oil for use in the Sanctuary, praised in no grudging 
measure alike in the Holy Writings and by the 
ancients.” It was the profit on cinnamon, which at 
one Ante sold at as much as 18s. a pound, that led to 
the conquest of Ceylon. First the Portuguese went 
there, then the Dutch were called in to turn the 
Portuguese out, and bloody wars ensued. Mr. Aflalo 
describes how the Dutch, to keep up prices, would 
burn sometimes .£320,000 worth of cinnamon at a 
time in the streets of Amsterdam. 

• A FORGOTTEN COLONIAL SECRETARY. 

Mr. Raymond Blathwayt recalls the memory of a 
famous ancestor of his, Mr. Secretary Blathwayt, 
“one of those early Imperialists who wove new 
patterns into the flag of Empire ” in the seventeenth 
century: — 

In many respects the duties of a Colonial Secretary at this 
dale were immeasurably more complex and complicated than 
they are to-day. Blathwayt, for instance, had to deal with 
Bombay, Goa, Siam, and Tunis, no less than he had to super¬ 
vise the fisheries of New found lain!, restrain the witch-burners 
in Boston, and control and. organise the capture of Captain 
Kidd and his notorious crew of ••pyrates" and freebooter*. 
He was in his own laborious personality Colonial Secretary, 
Secretary for Indio, and Foreign Secretary all in one, and at 
the same time he often appears to have controlled the move¬ 
ments of the Army as well—certainly us regard* its colonial 
disposition. 

Mr. Blathwayt** paper is full of human and of 
historical interest 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. K. L. Montgomery pays a fervent tribute to 1 
the genius of Mrs. Haskell, whose novels, he declares, • 
can be read with “ increase of goodness; increase of 
understanding ; increase of delight. Mrs. Haskell's 
writings survive such a triad of tests; her. realism is 
lightened by faith and lit by sunshine. The truth of 
things is at the heart of her.” Mr. A. Ransomc 
writes on 44 The Poetry of Vouc Noguchi,” and Mr. 

R. H. D. Sewell discourses of “The Past Cricket 
Season.” _ 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The cast of the Westminster for September is 
lighter and less laborious, though still not less 
strenuous. Three pa|>ers have been sqiaratcly 
noticed. F. XV. Avcling, M.A., H.Sc., inveighs 
against secondary education being handed over to 
“the maw and the paw of the Stale.” He insist* 
that individuality is the glory of a nation, and that if 
all secondary schools were Council schools the injury 
to education and the moral self-respect of parent* 
would be even worse than the injustice inflicted on 
private schoolmasters and on rate- anti tax-payers. 

J. Liddell Kelly protests, in the name of universal 
brotherhood, against allowing our colonies to be J 
flooded with Asiatic races. He says that there are • 
vile elements in all races, but one kind is pilch and , 
the other soot. Each community apart can cope 4 
fairly well with its own form of pollution, but when " 
pitch and soot blend clean.-ing becomes well-nigh j 
impossible. He fears that even a conqiaralively < 
small admixture of Asiatic blood might suffice to j 
throw us back for centuries in development, making S 
us fatalistic, servile, and non-progressive. 

H. H. Presbury gives what he calls a rationalistic-/ 
interpretation of the New Testament, which is really 
the old allegorical method, with abstract virtues mar| 
querading under personal guise and putative incident.* 

Professor R. A. Smith chooses to be a Christian i 
because he is optimistic. The indifferent and cynicajj 
temperament, he says, becomes Voltaircan or Hindu^ 
the pessimistic becomes Swedenborgian or Buddhist-,; 
Mr. George Connell endeavours to suggest how the^ 
folly of war may be banished. Mr. Reginald l^ennar 4 ; 
argues that the cause of English liberty is bound u|£ 
witli the Liberal cause. 


“The Hospel of August,” as laid down in 
Quiver by the Rev. W. Scott King, consists of 
following four rules for holiday-makers: 1. 44 Decide• 
which part of yourself you are going to give a holiday; 
to—ryour body, your mind, or your soul.” 2. “When 
on your holiday give one of yjur other selves a,; 
chance.” 3. 44 When you go fi r a holiday be sure* 
and take yourself with you " (don’t try to pass off for 4 , 
something better informed or of higher station than jj 
you really are). 4. 44 Be sure you get happiness.” X 
These rules arc developed with much fun ami uointed'4 
criticism. ^ 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The only important paper in the National Review 
is Lord Esher's attack on the Voluntary Principle, 
which I notice elsewhere. 

A PLICA KOR A ROUNTY ON WHEAT. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, in an article entitled “ An Island 
Fortress,” re|>eats the well-known facts as to the im¬ 
possibility of feeding our people with the product of 
the soil, and puts forward a scheme of his own 
as a remedy. Fifty years ago we had about four 
million acres under wheat; at present we have only 
1,823,000. If we could increase the area to six mil¬ 
lion acres, the production, reckoning four quarters to 
the acre, would be twenty-four million quarters. 
This, added to our imports from the Colonies and 
India, would make us practically independent of the 
foreigner. The farmer, however, cannot grow wheat at a 
profit, therefore Mr. Collings proposes as an insurance 
against national calamity, if not national ruin, first, 
that the land system should be revolutionised so as 
to place the land in the hands of yeomen proprietors; 
and, secondly, that these said yeomen should receive a 
bounty of four or fiv^ shillings a quarter on all wheat 
that they produce. That is to say, that we should 
devote six millions sterling per annum to the subsi¬ 
dising of British wheat-growers. 'The only remark 
that I make upon this is that whatever objections 
may be brought against such a proposal, there is very 
much more to be said in its favour than there is in 
favour of putting a duty upon wheat imported 
from abroad. The taxpayer would only pay six 
millions, and it would go into the hands of the agri¬ 
culturists ; whereas if a duty were placed on imported 
wheat the Sute would only receive a small fragment 
of the amount that the consumer would have to pay. 

THE TORY PROGRAMME AT THE NEXT ELECTION. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke, writing on the coming 
campaign, screams aloud with the enthusiasm, keen¬ 
ness and courage of the Dervish. He eulogises the 
fine fighting spirit of Lord Milner’s “ damn the con¬ 
sequences,” and he propounds as the fighting pro¬ 
gramme, first, a naval loan big enough to secure for 
all time the vital two-to-onc standard, plus compulsory 
training for the whole population. Tariff Reform, 
Colonial Preference, Poor Law Reform, I*and Pur¬ 
chase, and the, unity of Great Britain and Ireland arc 
the other articles in his programme. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


•. An old subscriber defends the libraries from their 
fecent critics. Mr. Roberts describes the English 
^pictures which are to be found in German galleries at 
Berlin, Munich, and Dresden. Alberta i»uts in a 
ea for the Englishman in Canada. 'The Rev. R. I*, 
les writes an out-of-thr\ray paper on the Christian 
re of Angels. But the most interesting and original 
k»per in the Review is Mr. Gilbert Watson’s auto¬ 
biography of a Dog of Constantinople. Mr. Maxse 
in his cAroukjuc screams as usual. There is one 
delightful passage in which he speaks of Mr. Asquith 
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as licking the boots of the German Government and 
crawling before the German Admiralty in his sneaking 
speech of July 14th. _ 

The Country Home. 

The August numbel of the Country Home opens 
with an article, by Mr. F. W. G. Blyth, cn Dunster 
Castle, in Somerset, the ancestral home of the Luttrells. 
Another article takes for its subject the Cheap 
Country Cottage. Mr. George A. Wade describes 
some charming cottages of four rooms at Canford 
Magna, built by Lord Wimborne for his tenants and 
workmen, and let at a shilling a week. Miss 
Georgina Talbot has also built some picturesque 
cottages at Talbot Village, in Dorset, in order to 
show what could be done to make the housing of the 
poor in the villages as effective as possible. These 
cottages contain five or six rooms, and each has at 
least half an acre of ground round it for its occupant’s 
use. Sir Walter Gilbey has built eight cottages for 
the aged poor at Bishop’s Slortford, to be let at 
sixpence and ninepence a week. Such rents, of 
course, are not intended to pay a dividend to the 
owners, but the cottages in all these villages afford 
examples of what charming dwellings it is possible to 
erect at a very moderate cost. 

The Librarian. 

A new sixpenny magazine called the Librarian 
(Hodgetts, 36, Whitefriars Street) made its appear¬ 
ance in August. It is to be an independent journal, 
and it claims that it will be able to give an unbiassed 
record of passing events, and a fair account of the 
professional (library) world. A second aim is to 
endeavour to bring about a closer union between the 
municipal and the non-municipal sides of the profes¬ 
sions in regard not only to libraries, but also museums 
and art galleries. It is not stated whether the maga¬ 
zine will be monthly or quarterly. The August 
number contains an article on Marylebonc as a 
borough which needs the influence of a public library. 
It is surely the only London borough without a public 
library. _ 

The Atlantic Monthly. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August is an excep¬ 
tionally interesting number. Father Benson’s vindi¬ 
cation of Catholicism has been separately noticed. 
Sarah Cleghom serves up contemporary opinion 
expressed about Thackeray when his 44 Vanity Fair ” 
was first published, as a salutary reminder that 44 we 
see dimly in the present what is small and what is 
great” Mrs. Ritchie supplies a poem, hitherto un- 
]>ublished, by Thackeray, a translation of BerangeFs 
44 Ma Vocation.” Mr. W. J. Tucker writes pleasantly 
on what he calls the new reservation of time, the leisure 
that comes to one who has retired from public life. 
Mr. R. M. Gay writes amusingly on the difference 
between the zoogenic and the vegetal natures, entirely 
to the advantage of the latter. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The editor begins the August number of the North 
American Rnieu' by a discussion of the question 
whether Mr. Roosevelt is an Asset or a Liability. He 
answers the question by declaring tliat he is^i liability 
of the Republican Party but an asset of the people. 
He thinks that a conflict between Taft and Roosevelt 
is inevitable. 

Ix>rd Qurzon concludes his article upon “ British 
Rule in India.” He thinks that there has been some 
lack of firmness and consistency in the policy of the 
Government, and that the great task which lies before 
Great Britain in the future is to guide the newly born 
aspirations of India into prudent channels. 

democracy’s second wind. 

Mr. Percy Stickney Grant, in an article entitled 
“ What the Working-men Want,” declares that a great 
deal of what we call Socialism is only democracy 
getting its second wind. A new religion has taken 
possession of millions. The working people of many 
lands have banded themselves together in an optimism 
of outlook, a joyousness of spirit, and a self-sacrificing 
compact such as in the past has only illuminated 
periods of religious exaltation. Within life itself has 
been found new grounds of faith, new and far-reaching 
fellowship. But still our masses have not the joy and 
enthusiasm of the people of the Renaissance, for their 
]>olitical independence is still confronted by their 
industrial helplessness. 

IN VINDICATION OF THE ROMAN METHODISTS. 

Mr. S. M. Vernon replies to Archbishop Ireland's 
attack upon the Methodists of the Episcopal Church 
in Rome. Mr. Vernon thinks that the presence of 
the Methodists in Rome has already had a most 
salutary influence on the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hundreds of priests, whose motives were purely 
mercenary, have come to offer their services to the 
Methodists, but their ofl'ers have l>een rejected. 
The reason why the Methodists went to Italy was 
because seventy-one per cent, of the entire popula¬ 
tion could neither read nor write, and the majority of 
the population had ceased to attend the services of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Having compassion on 
people who were as sheep without a shepherd, the 
Methodists went to Italy in order to preach the 
Gospel, teach the people, and carry out the mission 
of their Divine Master. 

THE WOOD SUPPLY OK THE UNITED STATES. 

In an article entitled “Shall the Nation Take 
Thought for the Morrow ? ” Mr. T. P. Elliott warns the 
Americans that in twenty or thirty years there will 
not be a tree left in the United States. If they were 
to begin replanting to-day it would be one hundred 
and thirty years before the crop of trees would reach 
the average age of those cut for limber this year. Of 
all the countries in the world no nation has been 
so wantonly destructive of its forestated area as 
America. 


GENERAL KOHERT LEE AFTER THE WAR 

Mr. Garland Greener, in an article entitled “Southern 
Leadership Since the Civil War,” claims that General 
Lee after the war was over showed himself to l>e as 
great in peace as he had been unequalled in war:— 
At the dose of the war Ecc wa* for the first time in his life 
without an official position. His estate had been con¬ 
fiscated, l»c was a prixiher or. parole, and he was su*|>ected, 
scanned, and unmercifully assailed from the North. With 
undaunted fortitude and forl>earance he met the issues that the 
limes presented, lie counselled patience and submission. lie 
urged economy, insisting that the lavishness of ante-bfllum 
times could no longer be maintained. He encouraged industry. 
He gave his old soldiers a rallying cry that any brave people 
should admire: "Tell them they must all set to work, and if 
they cannot do what they prefer, do what they can." Nor did 
he stop with mere words. lie set the example by accepting the 
presidency of Washington College. 

CRIME IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Mr. W. N. Gcmmill, in an article on “ American 
versus English Courts,'' rebuts the accusations recently 
brought by Professor Garner against the American 
Courts. Mr. Gemmill, who is a judge in Chicago, 
maintains that there is less crime in the United States 
than in Europe, and that serious crimes in the United 
States are rapidly decreasing. The following figures 
seem to bear out his assertion :— 

The following tabic of figures gives some idea of the pre¬ 
valence of crime in the several countries : 


Tnlal M-nt 
Toul Total to pi i*on 

Population. ftrmls. conviction*, in ytttr. 

United Slates . 81,517,659 1.212,574 149,691 

England and Wales 54,945.1100 794 - 9 #! 641,211 188,329 

German Empire ... 60,886,000 599,263 505,158 256,316 

Erance . 37 . 961,701 53 K .557 3*>.484 182,412 


The English Government rc|K>rts for 1907 show that there 
were 11,409 persons arrested for burglary in England during 
that year and only 14,305 in lliis rounlry. Our population is 
two and one lialf times theirs. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. G. II. Gilbert, in a paper, “The Greek Strain 
in Our Oldest Gospels,” maintains that the story of the 
virgin birth of Jesus, which “ is a loose and alien ele¬ 
ment in the New Testament, is essentially Greek. Its 
Jewish colour pertains only to the literary form.” Mr. 
W. H. Monroe, in an article, “War and Peace,” 
maintains that “ military men are at heart peace- 
loving men, and they are as a class strong peace 
advocates. They are thoroughly disciplined, lofty 
ideals are constantly before them. The military 
ideals of hardihood and discipline should be wrought 
into the very bone and sinew of the nation.” But 
war itself, he thinks, may be a transitory phenomenon 
in social evolution. Mr. L. W. Smith writes on 
“ Some lesser Threnodies in the English Language” ; 
and Mr. Sydney Brooks discourses of “ The Confer¬ 
ence on the Crisis.” 

A meet of caravanners at Coulsdon five days in 
July is vividly described with the aid of photographs 
in the English Illustrated by Mr. Harris Stone, the 
honorary General Secretary of the Caravan Club. 
Three ladies in a van gave an entertaining account 0/ 
their tour. 




THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

The Twentieth Century Magazine for August con¬ 
tains a Character Sketch of Eugene V. Debs, the 
Socialist leader. Mr. Bicknell, who knows Debs 
intimately, says:— 

Anyone who knows anything of the Del*’ home will pro¬ 
nounce it one of the most beautiful and nrdeily homes that 
could be found anywhere in America. The idea there leans 
almost to the Puritanic. The Sunday evenings arc home meet¬ 
ings, and three generations met Sunday evenings when father 
and mother were living. 

Del* has always been loved and respected by those who 
knew him. 

Mr. Debs’ ideas about Socialism seem to be some¬ 
what idealistic:— 

His own concise statement of Socialism is this : “The end 
of class struggle and class rule, of master and slave, of ignor- 
incc and vice, of poverty and shame, of cruelty and crime--the 
birth of freedom, the dawn of brotherhood, the lirginning of 
non. Tlrnt is the demand. This is Socialism. H 

Mr. Odon Por describes the results that have been 
ichicvcd by the adoption of the system of Ghent of 
insurance against employment. Ghent introduced 
ihe system in 1904. Already it is adopted by ten 
cities in Holland, forty municipalities and other 
departments in France, and several German cities 
lave introduced the system, notably Strasburg, where 
it has produced very excellent results. Mr. C. R. 
Woodruff describes in a very interesting i>?per, 
entitled “Civic Instruction for the Young,” the 
ifforts that have been made in various towns and 
cities in the United Slates to educate the citizens of 
;he future in civic duty. 

Mr. M. F. Abbot publishes a brief history of forest 
conservation in various countries. In the United 
states they cut three and a half times as much timber 
every year as is grown in each twelve months, but at 
he same time the amount that is cut is not one-fourth 
>f what is burned. It was President Roosevelt’s idea 
o call the representatives of thirty-six different nations 
o meet at the Hague in September, 1909, to consider 
he subject of forest conservation, but it was postponed. 

Saint Nihal Singh writes on Jane Addams as a 
humanist. Mr. G. W. Moore discusses the street-ear 
>roblem of Detroit. Mr. Flower waxes eloquent on 
tfew Zealand’s latest message os a vindication of 
lemocracy and just government. 

I once more repeat what I have said frequently 
>efore, that all interested in social reform will find 
nore hints as' to what is to be done and how to do it 
n the Twentieth Century Magazine than in any other 
)eriodical that is published. Among other items in 
his month’s magazine we note that Chicago has 
“©fused to license any chauffeurs who are not teeto- 
alers. The licence is forfeited whenever they smell 
>f drink. A Governor of Mexico is proposing to cele- 
mtfe the one hundredlh anniversary of Mexican 
^dependence this month by arranging for free baths 
ittfi free barbeis to keep the poorer classes neat and 
idy during the festivities. Curb 6hower baths have 
fcehrintfdWuced with great success in Minneapolis. In 
tjejiot w^her the children thus get shower baths free. 


BLACKWOOD. 

The September number is exceptionally gooc 
There is, of course, the usual display of “ Imperic 
patriotism,” which loves its own country so well as t 
denounce more than half its fellow-countrymen a 
everything that is bad for supporting a Liberr 
Government. But what can you expect from Black 
wood but a comprehensive partisan grunt? Black 
wood would not be B/aehuwcd without its vinilen 
abuse of the moiety of the electorate in the opposit 
party, or without its cocksure prediction that unles 
another party comes to power both nation ant 
Empire will be hurled down the abyss of ruin. Th 
demand of Scottish members for the devolution 0 
Scottish business is described as Home Rule ii 
disguise, and “ a burlesque of Nationalism.” “ Mus 
ings without Method ” are vehement in censure 0 
the “ sentimentalism ” and injustice of Mr. Winstoi 
Churchill’s prison reform. Why military bands am 
lantern lectures for convicts, and none for the law 
abiding poor ? 

But aside from its peppery party froth, there is ; 
great deal of bright and graphic writing. Pcrliap 
the most vivid cinematograph of our Indian Empiri 
that has appeared for some time is given in a pape 
that describes the carriage of the Indian mail fron 
the outposts of the north-west frontier. The reade 
is almost made to sec the whole of the course, fron 
the perilous frontier to the mail steamer at Bombay 
Major MacMunn is also extremely anschaulieh in hi 
description of the arrival of Rol>em and Kitchener 
and the effect of their strategy at J’aardeberg. Mis 
Gertrude I,owthian Bell similarly makes one see he 
pilgrimage up the sequestered reaches of the Tigris 
ami the singular monastery at the Mount of the Ser 
vants of God. A jwgeant in the making is describee 
with much humour and zest. An unpublished docu 
ment of interest has been unearthed in Lanibcll 
Palace. It consists of a plea to King James by thi 
English Puritans for their own liberty of worship, witl 
interesting annotations by King James himself. Then 
is an account by Captain Henry Light of the expedi 
tion to Walcheren in 1809. 

System for August contains an interesting uccoun 
of the way in which the standard of quality is main 
tained by manifold inspection and checking in thi 
biscuit factory of Peek Frean and Company. Othe 
stories follow of the way in which business advances 
decays, and again recovers health. Any number o 
valuable hints for the quicker and kindlier and mor< 
effective discharge of business are given. Mr. W. D 
Scott discusses the psychology of business, anc 
insists on the necessity of firms protecting thei: 
employes from interruptions which lessen efficiency 
managers must be kept from all disturbing sounds 
and suggestions in order to keep the edge of thei; 
intellect and to lead to better product. System has th< 
effect of making the most energetic feel that thej 
should be more energetic, and of giving points to th< 
smartest man. 


THE WORLD'S WORK. 

•Thk JVi rUts Work for September is full of the 
thrill of mechanical progress. Mentioned elsewhere 
are projects for developing electric force*from the 
movement of the waves and from the warmth of 
the sun. 

Mr. F. A. Talbot describes the engineer's conquest 
of Canada, and shows how the surveyors have had to 
face the perils of Arctic explorers—starvation, muti¬ 
lation and death—in order to select the best route 
for t^e iron links that bind the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The old campaigner shows an empty sleeve, a hand- 
less arm, a gap on his hand where fingers should have 
been, several have lost their toes by frostbite, and 
many have died from exposure. 

C. M. Keys tells how the late Mr. A. J. Cassatt, 
President of the Pennsylvanian railway, dreamed the 
dream of tunnelling under the Hudson River into 
New York City, and how two hundred million sterling 
were spent in ten years to realise the idea of the great 
terminus in New York. 

Mr. James Wharton tells of clocks that run for two 
years, driven by electricity. There are no springs, 
and winding is unnecessary. The pendulum is given 
fresh energy by a momentary impulse of fresh elec¬ 
tricity just at the moment that it is required. When 
the swing of the pendulum falls below a certain 
amount it sets a current in motion from the electro¬ 
magnet which is carried in the bottom of the case in 
a central position. The batteries are concealed from 
view in the i>edestal. The chief feature is the 
regular movement of either the pendulum or balance- 
wheel, no matter whether the lottery is quite new or 
has been in service for two years and is practically 
exhausted. 

Th£ achievement of political engineering which the 
Mexico Centenary recalls is set forth in a special 
sketch, but no reference is made to the atrocities of 
disguised slavery to which public attention is now 
being called. 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins contributes a paper on Society’s 
crime against the criminal. 

“ Hqme Counties,” in an interview with Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, describes Tolstoy as the great countryman. 
He says 

There are no doubt those to whom Tolstoy, the accomplished 
horseman, the good shot, the 44 lx»td and active hunter,” the 
indomitable courser of hares, the spirited skater and fine 
swimmer, the lover of dogs, the agriculturist, stock-breeder, 
and tree-planter, is less familiar than Tolstoy the Peasant. 

Mr. Maude says he has talked to a man who has 
worn a pair of boots that T olstoy made, and he said 
they could not have been worse made ! Tolstoy, he 
declares, is not quite satisfied that he is living abso¬ 
lutely the right kind of life. 11 He is only wanting 
to, trying to.” 

Mr. Perceval I<andon asks, “ Has Sir Edward C»rey 
Failed ? ” and answers that he lias. He has succeeded 


in being silent, but he has been unable to translate 
the British tradition into action. His policy ir 
respect of Egypt, Turkey, Persia, Germany, anc 
China is passed under review. 

There are splendid portraits and admirable reprp 
ductions of the scenes referred to in the varioiu 
articles. 


THE CENTURY. 

Thk Septemlier number is simply bursting wit! 
good tilings. Three papers have been separate^ 
noticed. Miss I. C. Hinshaw contributes some a 
Whistler’s first drawings, consisting of unpublished 
sketches made by him at West Point Mr. C. W 
Wallace publishes documents that lie has lately dis 
covered, throwing fresh light on the relation 6 
Shakespeare to Blackfriars Theatre. 

Mr. J. G. Speed gives new illustrations frotT 
jointings, photographs and facsimiles of the sojourr 
and writings of John Keats. Londoners will b< 
interested to note the pictures of the house a 
Enfield where the poet went to school, the houst 
at Edmonton where he studied medicine anc 
surgery, Wentworth Place at Highgatc, where h« 
wrote “Ode to a Nightingale,” Burford Bridge Hotel 
where he finished his “ Kndymion,” and his lodging! 
at Teignmouth, in Devonshire. There are alsc 
portraits of the elder and younger brother and siste 
of the poet, facsimiles of his sonnet on firs 
looking into Chapman’s “ Homer,” the first page o 
“ Endymion,” as well as his last note to Fann; 
Brawne. 

Christian Brinton gives examples of the work o 
William Orpcn, a new British painter. Mr. C. H 
Townsend supplies an interesting account, with beau 
tiful coloured illustrations, of what he calls chame 
leons of the sea, showing the colour changes amonj 
fishes. One plate shows three different coloration 
in the same fish at the same time. Miss Sophia B 
Herrick gives a most beautiful description witl 
photographs of the French national fete in Tahiti 
and remarks upon the peculiar fact of Tahitian 
celebratng the anniversary of the taking of th< 
Bastille. 

Sketches of a very different kind are given b; 
V. H. Bailey on the rough places in the roughea 
part of New York. A prisoner tells of prison life a 
he found it Hildegarde Hawthorne writes a charm 
ing description of a charming garden of romance ii 
Maine, 'hie Mayor of New York, W. J. Gaynoi 
discusses the problem of efficient city government, ant 
Mr. J. Creehnan tells what has been saved and gainet 
in New V'ork by Mayor Gnynor’s non-partisan muni 
cipal administration. The recent attempt to assas 
sinate the Mayor lends added significance to thes 
papers. Mr. W. J. Travis describes his experience 
golfing with President Taft. The photographs ar 
chieily notable for the bulk of the illustrious goll 
player. 


S8& . The RsVfMW 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The centenary of the birth of Cavour, which 
ccurrcd August 10th, has naturally produced a crop 

4 complimentary articles in the Italian press. The 
Wuova Antologia leads off with a hitherto unpublished 
ragment by the distinguished author, R. Bonghi, 
»eing the first chapter of a popular life which he 
ilanned and never had leisure to execute. An 
nteresting article by E. Loevenson emphasises 
favour’s persistent championship of the principles of 
eligious toleration and his lifelong friendship with 
[ews. His dying words were addressed to his Jewish 
ecretary. A third article deals with the statesman 
is agriculturist and as manager of the paternal 
istates. 

Among the remaining articles the most noteworthy 
s a long and well-documented study by Professor I* 
/illari of the somewhat acute controversy in progress 
onceming the criminality of Italian immigrants to 
he United States. The writer recognises the 
mposing array of American authorities against the 
talians, but holds that the evil is exaggerated, tliat 
talians are often blamed for the crimes of others, 
hat only a small proportion are really criminal, 
ind that municipal and police corruption in New York 
s largely to blame. He discusses to what extent 
ace assimilation is either practicable or desirable, 
ie concludes that as American and Italian ideals in 
he matter are inevitably in conflict, and as the States 
rish to remain mainly Anglo-Saxon, whereas Italy 
rishes her expatriated sons to cling to Italian lan- 
uage and traditions, the wise policy on both sides 

5 to reduce the immigration as far as may he, and 
bove all not to foster it artificially by legislation or 
therwise. 

Writing in the Rasscgna Contanporanca on the 
ecent municipal elections in Rome, “ Civis Roma mis” 
sserts that the Roman 11 Blocco ” will not be satisfied 
dth administering the affairs of the Eternal City, but 
iims at forming a definite political party to be 
lirected by the Freemasons with anti-clericalism 
ascribed on their banner, which by degrees will 
tiake itself felt all over Italy. Of the squalid and 
litter intrigues in which the election abounded the 
uthor writes with candid contempt. A charming 
tudy of Maurice de Guerin, the centenary of whose 
lirth occurs this year, is contributed by Professor 
Pascal, of Pavia. 

An anonymous writer in the Rassegna Nasionale 
>rofesses to tell the real truth concerning the Young 
rurks, and laughs to scorn the confidence the Euro¬ 
pean Powers profess to place in them, and in the 
possibility of maintaining the statu qt/j. Jn his 
ppinion nothing essential in Turkey is changed, 
sxcept that the Empire is more likely to fall to pieces 
inder irresponsible parliamentary government than 
mder the firm rule of a despot. 

In a series of articles in the Rivista International* 
m the rateable value of the capitals of Europe there 
iccurs a Jpng and carefully documented account of 
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the growth and wealth of London by Carlo Grilli. 
Paris and Berlin are similarly dealt with. 

Emporium contains, besides a charmingly illus¬ 
trated article on the marble quarries of Carrara, a 
very full account of the work of the great Venetian 
architect, Otto Wagner, who is little known in Eng¬ 
land. His buildings combine simplicity of line with 
a highly decorated wall surface, but his churches, 
probably from their very novelty of design, scarcely 
strike one as religious in feeling. He is notably 
successful with his railway stations, a form of building 
to which our architects might well devote a Jittle 
attention. 

The Ctuiltd Cattolica has started a series of articles 
on “ Feminism and Decadence," the first of which is 
mainly devoted to combating views on sexual matters 
expressed by Professor Scipio Sighele in his new 
volume, “ Eva Moderna.” Another series deals with 
the forgiveness of sins as taught by the Theosophists 
through the mouth of Mrs. Besant. 


THE FORUM. 

The August Forum is a good number. Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ autobiography and Miss Rosa Chiles’ plea for 
grading children by means of the Rbntgcn ray instead 
of by age have been separately noticed. 

IN PRAISE OK EDWARD CARPENTER. 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis writes enthusiastically on 
Edward Carpenter’s message to his age. This, she 
says, is the demand at the root of Carpenter’s 
philosophy :— 

“To be Yourself, to have measureless lrusl, to enjoy all, to 
possess nothing. To entertain no possible fear or doubt alnuit 
the upshot of thing*. To be Yourself, to have measureless 
Trust. Perhaps that is best of all I " 

Here lies the secret of his peace. She adds':— 

lie » too much of a humorist to be a mere ethical leader, 
lie is too much of a woman to be completely and dogmatically 
logical ; and he is so much a child that he has neared the 
beginnings of essential wisdom. 

SIBERIA “THE KATHKRLANIj” OK RUSSIA. 

Rose Strunsky declaims against the hardships 
inflicted on the Russian women by unjust exile to 
Siberia. Applying, we suppose, the principle that the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, Miss 
Strunsky closes by saying tliat as long as the auto¬ 
cracy of Russia shall exist so long will Siberia remain 
the school^ the home, the fatherland of the Russian 
people. 

THE ONE THING MISSING. 

Mr. Bliss Carman eulogises Mr. George Bourne’s 
“The Ascending Effort,” with its message of the 
necessity of art for the development of taste and of 
the spiritual side in which modem life is chiefly 
lacking. Our mania for the practical and our passion 
for knowledge have made us ignore the third com¬ 
ponent part of our human outfit—our passion for 
beauty—without which we have lost the secret of 
distilling happiness out of common life. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Nvestro Tiempo contains a contribution on the 
wealth which Spain possesses in its, coal-fields. 
'It seems that there are about 10,664 square 
kilometres of coal-fields in the country distributed 
.over Leon, Oviedo, Santander, Palencia, Huelva, 
Cordova, and a few other places in varying 
extents. The production of coal was rather more 
than two million tons in 1904, and is now a little 
over four million tons; but this is not nearly enough 
for the home consumption, and Spain is compelled to 
import coal to the value of something like ^2,000,000. 
The article contains many other facts and figures, 
including the quantities consumed in the different 
arsenals. In this same review \V. E. Retana continues 
his interesting contributions on the subject of the 
Philippine theatre. In this issue he sketches the 
career of a would-be dramatist named Manuel 
Lorenzo D’Ayot, and'gives a description of one of 
his plays entitled 44 The Power of Passion.’* 

Thk Character or El Cid. 

The character of El Cid is sketched in the current 
issue of La Lectura. The Cid was represented as a 
Christian gentleman and national hero until the Hutch 
Orientalist, R. Dozy, published his 14 Textcs ct resul- 
tats nouveau sur lc Cid.” Dozy presents him as a 
terrible adventurer who passed his best years in the 
service of the Moorish kings of Saragossa ; one who 
fought as a mercenary (sometimes for Christ, some¬ 
times for Allah), who desolated in a most cruel way a 

K vince of his country, who lived half as Moor and 
f as Christian ; who did not keep his most solemn 
promises, but burned his prisoners alive or had them 
tom to pieces by dogs, and so forth. According to 
Dozy, this was the Cid whom Philip II. wanted to 
canonise, and did not do so simply because the affairs 
of that period obliged the Spanish Ambassador to 
leave Rome suddenly. The writer then sketches 
vjhat is supposed to be the true history of the Cid. 
showing how he fought for the Spanish kings, fell 
into disfavour, and went into the service of the 
Moorish kings, how he defended Valencia for the 
Christians until the time of his death, together with 
many other details. The Cid must be judged with 
due consideration for the time in which he lived, not 
absolutely in accordance with modern ideas. The 
Dutch writer has vilified the Cid more than many of 
his worst enemies. 

The Things and Thoughts of Eld. 

The first article in Espaiia Modcrtia deals with 
folk-lore, its history, and the museums and other 
institutions which have been erected or installed for 
preserving objects relating to the bygone history of 
various peoples. In the second contribution to this 
review, Sr. Amador de los Rios gives a lengthy 
account of the modifications which have taken place 
ip Granada since the year 187a. This chiefly con¬ 
cerns the old buildings, and he mentions various 
interesting facts concerning their history. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Gids is so good that it is difficult to know 
where to begin. An article deals with the Upper 
House in Holland. The fact that there is a 
separate section in the Brussels Exhibition for 
Indian art affords occasion for a readable article 
on the various forms of art from Java, Batavia, 
Celebes, New Guinea, and elsewhere. Artistically 
shaped or decorated objects in wood, metal and 
fabrics, plants weaved in ornamental designs, and 
many other interesting specimens of art, command 
the attention and prove that there is much talent 
in those whom we arc accustomed to regard as 
inferior races. A contribution on the speaking 
of a foreign language will probably arouse much 
comment; the writer says that too much time is 
spent in acquiring facility for examination purposes. 
Examiners demand too much, both in shaking and 
writing. They do not seem to attach much im¬ 
portance to the spoken language. It is certain that 
examiners often ask questions on points which 
one scarcely ever meets in ordinary reading or con¬ 
versation. 

De Tijdspirgcl contains a study of human nature in 
the form of a story concerning Milton and his 
daughters. One daughter, for instance, asks if it is not 
time that a man like her father, having reached this 
mental state, should not l>e called to the letter land. 
Then we read of Milton declaiming a fine passage in 
the darkness of his room ; his daughters approach the 
door and are struck by what they hear; they call out 
that they are ready to write down what he is saying; 
but alas ! the beautiful passage has escaped him» It 
is a relief to turn to the article on Japanese Humour 
as displayed in pictures; there are no illustrations, 
hut the text is good and portrays the scenes in words 
that present them vividly. There arc other very 
interesting articles on certain forms of plant life, the 
history of Lamarckism and Lily Braun (the German 
Socialist). It is a good number. 

Vragen des Tijds contains an extremely long, yet 
distinctly interesting, inquiry into the condition of 
actois in Holland; it is lull of details and statistics. 
A second article has reference to the training of 
engineers. Dutch engineers, it is contended, *arc 
among the best in the world, but they do not get 
enough practical training during their student years. 

Elsevier opens with a sketch of Thercse van Hall, 
the lady sculptor, with illustrations of her works. In 
another contribution, entitled 44 The Land of Nature 
and Mystery,” there are pictures of scenes at Fon¬ 
tainebleau and the surrounding country, with explana 
tory text. Lastly, mention must be made of the 
character sketch of the famous Jan de Witt. 

England’s story in portrait and picture, as given 
in the Windsor for September, reaches the reign ol 
Henry III., and contains the two pictures of Kleanoi 
of Castile sucking the poisoned wound of her husband 
afterwards Edward I. 


Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Laud : . 

An Island Fortress, by Jesse Codings, “ National 
Rev,*’ Sept. 

Agricultural Contrasts, by F. E. Green, “ English 
Rev,” Sept. 

Armies: 

The Voluntary Principle, by Viscount Esher, “National 
Rev," Sept. 

Children: 

Poor l«aw Rabies in London and in Berlin, by Janet 
E. Ijmc-Claypon, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sep*. 

Crime, Prisons : 

American v. English Courts, by W. N. Gemmill, 
u North Amcr. Rev," Aug. 

The Man Who was a Thing, by Tighe Hopkins, 
*• World’s Work." Sept. 

Prison Life, by John Carter, “ Century Mag," Sept. 

Prisons as Agricultural Schools, by H. Hamel Smith, 
“ World’s Work,” Scut. 

Prison Reform, by W. S. Blunt, 44 English Rev,” 
Sept. 

Education : 

Towards Educational Peace, by— 

Inge, Prof. W. R., "Nineteenth Cent," Sept. 
Shakespeare, Rev. I. H., "Contemn. Rev," Sept 

High Churchmen and the Educational Crisis, by M. E. 
Sadler, " Con temp. Rev,” Sept. 

Emigration ; 

Plea for the Englishman in Canada, by Alberta, 
‘‘National Rev," Sept. 

Evolution : 

Heredity and the Direct Action of Environment, by 
Sir E. Ray Lankester, 14 Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Finance: 

The Blight of the Land Taxes, by C. Newton-Robin- 
son, 44 Nineteenth Cent,”Sept. 

Free Trade and Its Relation to Peace and War, by 
Earl of Cromer, 44 Nineteenth Cent," Sept. 

Housing Problem : 

The Housing Experiment at Letchworth, by Miss C. S. 
Bremner, 44 Fortnightly Rev," Sept. 

Greater Berlin and Housing Reform, by Dr. K. von 
Mangoldt, 44 Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

Ireland : 

A Burlesque of Nationalism, 44 Blackwood,” Sept. 

Nationalism and Nationality, by Col. H. Pilkington, 
41 Contcmp. Rev," Sept. 

Why Not Home Rule Now? by A. Synan, 44 New 
Ireland Rev,” Sept. 

Are Not the Irish a Beer-Drinking Race? by T. G. 
Rigg, “Westminster Rcv, r Sept. 

Labour Problems: 

The English Labour Bureaux, by E. L. Muller, 
“Grande Rev,” Aug. to. 

What Working Men want, by Rev. P. S. Grant, 
44 North Amcr. Re\," Aug. 

Unemployment in Germany, by O. Most, 44 English 
Rev,” Sept. 

Marriage Laws: 

Divorce for the Poor, by Stephen Reynolds, 44 Fort- 

, nightly Rev,” Sept. 

Naviea: 

The Defence of the British Empire, by Commander 
D:vvin, “Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 


Parliamentary; 

ThcJJausc of English Liberty, by R. Lcnnard, 44 West¬ 
minster Rev," Sept. 

The Coming Campaign, by Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
44 National Rev,” Sept. 

The English Crisis, by A. Chcvrillon, 44 Rev. de Paris," 
Aug. t. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

The Fight against Alcoholism in France, by E. 
Lemonon, " Nouvellc Rev,” Aug. 15. 

Continental Sobriety, by R. B. Batty, 44 Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

Women: 

Anti Suffragists in and out of Parliament, by Fran¬ 
chise, 44 Englishwoman’s Rev,” Sept. 

Women’s Wages and the Vote, by Mary A. Hamilton, 
44 Englishwoman’s Rev,” Sept. 

Women Councillors, by Margaret Ashton, “English¬ 
woman’s Rev,” Sept. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Foreign Policy: 

Has Sir Edward Grey failed ? by P. l-'incloii, 44 World’s 
Work,” Sept. 

Peace Movement, etc : 

The Peace Movement, by K. Lcullincr, 44 So/ialislischc 
Monatshefie,” Aug. 

Political Extremes and the Law of Nations, by Prof. 
T. Nicmcycr, 44 Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

Civilisation and World-Politics, by Prof. (). Nippold, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. , 

War and Peace, by Capt. W. H. Monroe, “Noilh 
Amrr. Rev,” Aug. 

The New Reason for Peace, by Norman Angell, 
44 World s Work," Sept. 

Africa: 

Shall Egypt have n Constitution ? by Pelham Edgar, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,”Sept. 

The British in Egypt, by Max Montcsok, 44 Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Sept. 

The Liberian Problem, by Sir 11 . II. Johnston, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Scpi. 

Reforms in the Congo Stale, by F. Gofiarl, 44 Rev. 
Gencralc,” Aug. 

The Belgian Congo, by Paul Neve, " Rev. dcs Deux 
Mondcs” Aug. 15. 

Alsace-Lorraine and Autonomy; 

Gothein, G., on, 44 Documents du Progrfcs,” Aug. 

Wctlerld, E., on, “ Correspond an l,” Aug. 25. 

Armenia: 

On the Eve of New Massacres, by Archbishop 
Moucliegh, 44 La Revue,” Aug. 15. 

Australia : Notes, “ National Rev,” Sept. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria-Hungary and Universal Suffrage : 

Cheradame, A., on, 44 Rev. de Paris," Aug. X. 
Pernerstorfer, E., on, 44 Sozialistische Monatsheftc," 
Aug. 

The Hungarian Elections, by Count J. Mailath, 
44 Questions Diplomatiques," Aug. 16. 

Social Legislation under Francis Joseph, by V. Brants, 
44 Rev. Gendrale," Aug. 

Belgium: 

The Belgian Labour Party, by L. Bertrand, 44 Soiial- 
istische Monatsheftc,” Aug. 
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Bulgaria : 

Social Democracy, by J. Sakasow, “ Soziulistischc 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. 

Canada: • 

Canada Growing Up, by Capt C. Batline, “ Ninclccnth 
Cent,” Sept. 

Canada and Free Trade, by E. B. Osborn, " National 
Rev,” Sep*. 

China : 

Europe, China, and Opium, by A. de Pouvourvillc, 
“ Nouvclle Rev,” Aug. 15. 

The Chinese Forces in 10*0, by Gen. de Nvgricr, 
“ R*?v. des Deux Mondcs.” Aug. 1. t 

Self-Government in Ki.iutschou, by Dr. Schraine.jr, 
“ Deutsche Rev," Aug. 

Denmark; 

Social Democracy, by E. Marott, “Sozialisiischc 
Monnlshvfie,” Aug. 

France : 

The Political Situation, 1875 and 1910,“ (Conservative 
Moimts-ckrifl,” Aug. 

The Socialist Party in the New Parliament, by E. 
Foiirnieic, “Sozialisiischc Monatsbefte,'* Aug. 

Mr. Roosevelt and France, by W. M. Fullerton, 
" Scribner,” Sept. 

Foreign Expansion and Colonisation, by P. Kotmike, 
“ Nomelle Rev,” Aug. 1. 

Colonial Utilities from the French Point of View, by 
J. Ilainiund, “(Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 

Germany: 

Elec oral Reform, “ Konservalive Monatsschrift," Aug. 

Parliamentary Government, by Prof, von Bar, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

Holland: 

The Foreign Policy of the Netherlands, by E. Lemonon, 
“(Questions Diplomatique*,” Aug. 1. 

India: 

British Rule, by l.ord Cur/on. “North Amrr. Rev,” 
Aug. 

What # does India want Politically? by S dm Nilial 
Singh, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 

Italy: 

The Socialist Party and the Trade Unions, by L. 
Bissolati, “ Sozialisiischc Monatsheftc," Aug. 

Japan (see also Manchuria) : 

Asia for the Japanese, by Saint Nihal Singh, “ Con- 
teinp. Rev,” Sept. 

The Military Spirit in Japan, by P. Dclplace, “ Rev. 
Gdndrale,” Aug. 

• Socialism in Japan, by Sen Katayama, “Sozialisiischc 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. 

Manchuria: 

The Russo-Japanese Treaty, by Dr. Emil Daniels, 
“Prcussische Jahrbucher,” Aug. 

The Mystery of the Status Quo, by Lucien Wolf, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Mexico: 

The Centenary, by Don Miguel Covarrubias, Mexican 
Minister, “ World’s Work,” Sept. 

Montenegro: 

l)u Pontcray, J., on, “ Rev. pour les Fran£ais,” Aug. 
* 5 : 

Palrimonio, C., on, “ Corrcspondant," Aug. 25. 

Norway: 

Social Democracy and the Agrarian Question, by O. 
Kringcn. “ Sonalistische Monalshefte,” Aug. 


Philippine Islands : 

The Peacckeejiers of the Philippines, by C. S. 
Lobingicr, “ Amcr. Rev. of Revs,” Sept. 

Roumania: 

Roumania, Economic and Political, by R. Pcrrnud, 
“Questions Diploma tic lues,” Aug. r. 

The Public Debt of Roumania, by N. .Xdnopol, 
“ Grande Rev,” Aug. 25. 

Russia (sec also Manchuria) : 

Russian Policy, by V. Berard, “ Rev. de Paris,” 
Aug. 15. 

The Present Policy of the Socialist Groups, by 
R. Strehr.ow. ** So/i.ilistische Monatsheftc,” Aug. 
Siberia and the Russian Women, bv Rose Strunskv, 
“ Forum,” Aug. 

South America : 

All-America, by lohn Barrett, “ North Arner. Rev,” 

Aug. 

Spain : 

Spain and the Vatican : 

Dillon, Dr. E. J., on. “ Coiitcmp. Rev,” Sept 
Pulvertafl, Rev. T .).. on, “ Churchman,” Sept. 
Clericalism and Socialism, by 1 *. Iglesias, “ Sozial- 
islische Monalsliefte, r Aug. 

United States : 

Federal Appropriations, by J. A. Tawncy, “ Amcr. 
Rev. of Revs, Sept. 

Is Roosevelt an Asset or a Liability ? by George 
Harvey, “ North Amcr. Kei.” Aug. 


Did Shakespeare Unlock His Heart?" 

In the English Ervins Mr. Frank Harris pursues 
his highly imaginative endeavour to trace the course 
of ShakcsjKiarc’s passion through his works. He 
says:— 

Wclmrp traced Shnkcsjicarr’s love from its dawning in Rosa* 
line and Juliet, through realistic portraits like ilut of Rosaline 
in “ l-oveN Eil k mi's I^ost,’* ami ichulistie -kctchcr* such as Julia, 
Portia, Beatrice, and Rosalind to iis noontide in his jiussion for 
the "dark lady” of the honml>. Ih-rr at length he finally loses 
faith in his gijxy mistress, an<l hi-. lose purged of trust and 
affection hardens to lust and shows itscll in jealous rage in 
“ Hamlet ” and •• Othello." In “ I^ar ” the jealousy has bred 
despair, and the despair shrills to madness and. the more awful 
dread of madness ; in “ Timon " the ravings die gradually nway 
in moans and cursings to the inevitable end. But a little latct 
when he wrote “Troilus and Crrssida” and “Antony and 
Clcojmtra,” the skv had grown lighter again and the sun shone 
through the cloud-. “Antony ami Cleopatra” is evidence 
suthrient that hi- mi-trr-s hail l>ei*n kin-1 to him ; it is the St. 
Mai tin's summer, >0 to speak, of his passion ; the warmth and 
sunshine and ecstasy of joy are in it. 

The September Badminton is more largely than 
usual an illustrated magazine. The tale of a salmon, 
from the selection of a likely spot to the bringing ol 
a catch ashore, is set forth in seventeen full-page 
photographs. The prize competition photographs foi 
July are twenty-two in number, and reflect the pro¬ 
gress of sport in many parts of the world. There is 
an exciting account given by Frederick Burlingham 
of a mountain ascent, with a very narrow escape from 
an avalanche. The progress of woman is again 
illustrated by two articles, one describing woman’* 
adventures in a caravan in this country, and anothei 
recounting two days’ sj>ort in Nyasaland, by Mary 
Rridson. 



44 THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 

By SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON. 


T HIS handsome and copiously illustrated quarto 
volume deals with one of the most serious 
problems which perplex the statesman and 
confound the philosopher. Its author, Sir Harry 
ohnston, is a man who for the last thirty years has 
ad rare and almost unexampled opportunities of 
studying the Africans in Africa. North, South, 
East, and West of that dark continent Sir Harry 
Johnston has been 
in positions of autho¬ 
rity which facilitated 
the study of the sub¬ 
ject in all its phases. 

He has been Con¬ 
sul, Consul-General, 

Commissioner, Sjx 1 - 
cial Commissioner 
and Commandcr-in- 
Chief. 

AN KXPF.RT OF 
KXPKRTS. 

Nor is it -Only in 
the great opi>ortunity 
given by these varied 
official positions that 
Sir Harry Johnston 
has been singularly 
favoured. He ]>os- 
scsscs a rare com¬ 
bination of excep¬ 
tional qualifications. 

Although his health 
was at last somewhat 
impaired by his long 
and trying experi¬ 
ences in tropical re¬ 
gions, he was pos¬ 
sessed of a constitu¬ 
tion that enabled him 
to enjoy life equally 
in the swamps'of the 
West Coast or in the 
highlands of Uganda. 

A Scotchman by 

descent, a Londoner by birth, he had none of the 
dourness which sometimes distinguishes the North 
Briton. A man of wide sympathies and with a 
gift of keen observation, he brought to bear upon 
(Ul x the peoples amidst which he sojourned the 
trained eye of the artist and the habit of exact and 
minute 4 observation which is the morality of the 
scientist. iiNone of our pro-consuls wielded a more 
facile pen, *nd as a student of anthropology he was 


at one time without a peer in the foreign or Colonial 
service of the Crown. I congratulate Messrs. 
Methuen on having published the work of such a 
uniquely qualified expert on the subject of “ The 
Negro in the New World.” The price is a is. net 

A HOOK OF BOOKS. 

The high expectations fostered by the memory of 

Sir Harry Johnston’s 
other books are more 
than sustained by 
the contents of this 
volume. In none ol 
his previous works 
—and they constitute 
a small library in 
themsdves-has Sir 
Harry Johnston been 
more completely and 
unreservedly himself. 
He is in a position 
of rare independence. 
He has seen and re¬ 
flected much, and in 
this book he speaks 
his mind with refresh¬ 
ing candour. Yet 
there is no down- 
thump dogmatism of 
Dogberry about his 
judgments. It has, 
indeed,been imputed 
to him as a fault that 
his judicial, or more 
correctly his scien¬ 
tific, turn of mind 
compels Ijim fre¬ 
quently to mar what 
appeared an other¬ 
wise conclusive train 
of argument by ad¬ 
missions of facts 
which conflict with 
the theory he is 
advocating. But he 
speaks his mind, and speaks it freely, upon a vast 
range of subjects, some of which, such as the 
literary and ethical value of the Old Testament, 
might seem to lie outside even the wide field 
which the author has marked out for himself. This 
gives a- refreshing variety to the book. Even if in 
the text Sir Harry sticks to the black man, you must 
always be prepared for the bursting of some cracker 
in a footnote for the special edification or otherwise 
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of the white. So, although it is in a kind of a way 
•O encyclopedia upon a wide subject, it is in reality 
more entertaining than any encyclopaedia—being a 
dissertation de omnibus rebus et quibusdam •aliis by 
one of the most alert and penetrating minds of our 
time. 


IS THE .NEGRO OUR GREAT-GRANDFATHER? 

Sir Harry Johnston, being an anthropologist first 
or all, naturally starts his book with an anthropolo¬ 
gical disquisition upon the Negro. In this respect 
he fol|pws the example of the Pentateuch, and begins 
with Genesis. He agrees with Dr. A. Keith, Professor 
Duckworth, and various French and German anthro¬ 
pologists, and dissents from the Italian Sergi as to 
the probable origin of the white race. But in com¬ 
mon with most anthropologists of our day, he holds 
that both Asiatic and European peoples have an 
ancient infusion of negro blood in their veins. In 
fact, an uneasy suspicion grows in the mind on reading 
these anthropological books that the African is the 
great-unde if not the great-grandfather of us all. 
The resemblance between the sturdy Negro, whose 
portrait graces the opening pages of Sir Harry’s book, 
and the refined features ot the latest offshoot of the 
most highly evolved Caucasian tyjie is not very close. 
But the Negro, according to Sir llarry, has retained 
dormant the full attributes of sapient humanity, lie 
has remarkable and ungnugcable capacities. Among 
other things he is the most emotional and uxorious 
of men, with a virility which enables him to survive 
pestilences which devastate his offspring. But 
although so highly vilalised and so instinct with 
vigorous sexuality, Sir Harry Johnston bears emphatic 
testimony as to the injustice of the charge so constantly 
brought against him by his enemies. The Negro, who 
is somewhat inordinate in his passion for women of 
his own race, is not specially attracted towards white 
women. On this point Sir Harry Johnston’s evidence 
is weighty, and with most readers will be decisive. 


THE SAFETY OF WHITE WOMEN IN JAMAICA— 

Sir Harry Johnston, in his account of the negro in 
Jamaica, where he enormously outnumbers the white, 
says:— * 

II is scarcely loo sweeping an assertion to say that there has 
Iffen no case in Jamaica or any oilier British West India island 
of rope, or indecent assault, or annoyance on the part of a 
black man or mulatto against a*white woman since the Emanci¬ 
pation of the Slaves. Sir Sydney Olivier, reviewing this topic 
as regards Jamaica, says with truth : •• A young white woman 
can walk alone in the hills or about Kingston, in daylight or 
dark, throtfgh populous settlements of exclusively black or 
coloured folk, without encountering anything hut friendly 
salutation from man or woman. Single ladies may hire a 
carriage and drive all over the island without trouble or moles¬ 
tation . . . Whatever may be the cause, it is an indisputable 
fact that Jamaica, or any other West India island, is as safe for 
white women to go about in, if not safer than, any European 
country with which I am acquainted.” The same statement 
might be applied with equal truth to all parts of Negro Africa. 

HP- * 79 *) 

Again he tells us—“ I was informed by every 
resident or official whom I questioned that cases of 


negro assaults on white women were practically 
unknown in Cuba.”—(P. 67.) 

—AND IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

As it was in Jamaica, the West Indies, and ir 
Africa, so it is in the Southern States of Northern 
America. Sir Harry says :— 

There k I am convinced, a dclil»erate tendency in the 
Southern Suites to exaggerate the desire of the Negro for n 
sexual union with while women, ami the crimes he may commit 
under this inipulic. A £cw exec|»:ioual Negroes in West and 
South Africa and In America ;uo attracted towards a white 
consort, hut almost invariably for honest and pure-minded 
reasons liei-auM? of some intellectual affinity or sympathy. The 
mass of the race, if left free to choose, would prefer to mate 
with women of its own type. When cases have .occurred in the 
history of South Afrit*. South-West, East, nnd Central Africa 
*f some great Negro uprising, and the wives and daughters ol 
officials, missionaries, and settlers have been temporarily at the 
mercy of a Ncgio army, or in the power of a Negro chief, how 
extremely rare arc the pioved cases of any sexual abuse arising 
from this circumstance I How infinitely rarer than the prosti¬ 
tution of Negro women following on some great conquest ol 
the whites «>f their black or yellow allies 1 I know that the 
contrary has Iks 11 freely alleged and falsely stated in histories ol 
African events; hut when tile facts have been really invcili* 
gated, it is little else than astonishing that the Negro has 
either had too great a racial sense of decency, or too little 
liking for the white women (I believe it is the former rather 
than the Utter) to outrage the unhappy while women and girls 
tc'iii|K>rarily in his power.—(I*. 462.) 

WUAT ABOUT MISCEGENATION ? 

Upon the vexed problem of miscegenation Sir 
Harry Johnston speaks with no uncertain sound. He 
regards the negro as a brother, but does not banker 
after hfm as a brother-in-law. Miscegenation, he 
thinks, has prevailed extensively in the remote past of 
our race, and it will recur, although race prejudice 
offers a barrier. In the United Slates, lie says :— 

Illicit union* between black and white are no longer so 
common. It seemed to me that such unions now have lvcomc 
as repellent to white racial pride as to the growing self-respect 
of the coloured community. The mulatto clement certainly 
appears to be on the incieasc in the North ami North-East, bat 
that, I think, is due to the tendency of Negroes in the coloured 
regions of the United Stales (a* in the healthier parts of South 
Africa) to develop a lighter tone of skin colour; anil no doubt 
the balf-white women are now marrying back into the Negro 
community, carrying with them their quota of Caucasian 
blood.—(1*. 462.) 

The negro in the Southern States is not multiplying 
so rapidly as his white fellow-citizens. 'There are 
20,000,000 pure blood whites in these old slave States 
as against 7,500,000 negroes and negroids, and Sir 
Harry points out that these 20,000,000 whites (who 
are increasing faster than the negro ) are, as regards 
physique, the pick of America. He does not even 
agree with those who think there is a tendency to 
race suicide in the North; but here he may be too 
optimistic. 

LOCATING THE REAL DEVIL. 

Sir Harry Johnston maintains that science has not 
only located the real Devil, but has begun to discover 
how to exorcise him from the world. He has built up 
a veritable religion upon this discovery, a creed which 
has already its saints and its martyrs. The enemy of 
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mankind, who was unveiled by the compiler of the 
Pentateuch as a serpent, is declared by Sir Harry 
Johnston to have many manifestations; amongst 
others that of an almost invisible worm. The 
following passages desciibe the nature and the habits 
of the Evil One 

Africa i* tin* chief stronghold of the real Devil- the reac¬ 
tionary forces of Nature, hostile to the uprise of Humanity. 
Here UccUchuli, King of the Flics, marshals his vermiform and 
irthr<*|HMl hosts—insects, ticks anil nematode worms—which 
more titan in any other continent‘(excepting negroid Asia) 
conv«-y to the skin, veins intestines, or spinal marrow of nu n 
and other vuilrbratin* the micro-organisms which cau-*: deadly, 
dishgmiitg, or dchilituting diseases or themselves errah- the 
morbid condition of the pers«-culcd human being, beast, oird, 
reptile, frog, or fish.— (l*p. 14-18.) 

. . . lint the worst Nematodes of all are the “ Hook-worms ” 
i»f the n I lied gcneiu AiicylostomniH and AWa/i-r, now ft mini to 
he cosmopolitan in their range through the tropica! awl >ul»- 
iropical regions of the world (extending even into the temperate 
regions). 

Hoth of these parasites, in n minute larval form, enter the 
iuii»an system directly through the skin by way of tbc jmics or 
tnir-follicles, and generally in the spaces between the fingers or 
,och, or on the wrists; perhaps also in drinking-wuler or dirty 
food, which carries them to the throat. They pass through the 
blood into the lungs and thence to the intestines more especially 
that portion of the small intestine (below the stomach) 
cal Ini the duodenum. Here these dangerous Thread- 
worms Imrrow into and nip the capillary blo<id-vessel*. 

Not only do they sever them, but they inject sonic 
poisonous saliva of their own which ptevents the Mo*wl 
from coagulating, and so for hours the tiny veins go on 
bleeding internally. At last the human patient «*uficrs 
from niuemia, takes to eating clay, dirt, filth, or incon¬ 
gruous fowl, becomes pcr|iclually tircil or insane, .and 
unless cunsl by the expulsion of the worms dies of sonic 
disca-e induced by utKCtnia. 

Whilst the worms arc feasting on the IiUkxI or tissue (it 
is not certain which) the females lay innumerable eggs, and 
these pa«* out of the human liody in the faxes. The 
minute larva: are soon hatched out, and infect the ground 
round the place where the exuvia* have licen deposited. 

'I’he larval worms must have moisture for further exist¬ 
ence, and can live in water. Hut if after a certain stage 
in their growth they do not enter tbc human system, they 
die. 

THE EXORCISM OF THE DEVIL. 

The Negro has to a certain extent become 
immune to the attacks of this fatal Hook-worm. 

It docs not kill him, but it sometimes engenders 
in him, as a race, An.-cmia and laziness. [He 
is, in fact, a perfect hive of dangerous germs, and 
the Negro has been the greatest disease-spreader 
ol the world.] When we deplore the idleness of 
the Negro and the languor of the whites who 
inhabit liopical regions, we now know a cause 
front which these evils spring. It is possibly the 
work of that Hook-worm. But at last science 
has discovered how to exorcise this devil, which 
once tried to prevent the^piercing of the Saint 
Gothard tunnel:— 

Dr. Ilocfriln, of Turin, discovered—surely he deserves 
a Nohcl prise?—that ai> unfailing cure—a certain mean* 
of expelling^hc worms-was the drug thymol (essence of 
thyme), foliated by Fi«oin salts. bo there is the 
remedy.—(1*. 19.) 


Was there ever a simpler prescription for the 
achievement of such miraculous results ? The essence 
of thyme and a dose of Epsom salts. Behold the 
essentials for the regeneration of Africa and tropical 
America ! With their aid and with remedies for othei 
diseases white men can now live and labour and rcat 
their children in the tropics, and by their.potent powei 
the Negro will lose his laziness and develop the indus¬ 
trial virtues of the white race. Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin ? was asked long ago. To-day we reply, 
Wc do not care to change his skin, but we cap trans¬ 
form his character by the aid of the essence of thyme 
and Epsom salts! 

“ON THIS ROCK l FOUND MV CHURCH 1 ” 

In this comprehensive book we find every now and 
then traces of Sir Harry Johnston’s longing to found a 
new Church with a new calendar, a new Devil, and a 
new Bible. Haeckel also aspires to be a Church builder 
Sir Harry Johnston’s Church is intolerant of all other 
religions but Christianity, and his ideas of being 0 
Christian are compatible with disliking church ser¬ 
vices, loathing hymns, and a certain fury against the 
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1I1S NEW SAINTS* CALENDAR. 


A Typical Negro : A Kru man from the Kru Coast, Liberia. 


Old Testament. The rock upon which his Church is 
founded is the elemental sociology of Christ’s teaching 
combined with the application of practical science to 
the problems of human life. The Hook-worm is a 
characteristic outcrop of his Devil, and his exorcism 
would be Thymol and Epsom salts. “Oh! for the 
besom of a reformer,” he cries, referring (in the 
education of the Negro) to the overstudy of the 
classics and the Old Testament, “ to sweep away all 
these solemn pretexts for wasting precious time and 
youthful zeal, and to make room for the knowledge 
making for salvation to be found in the most modem 
presentments of History and Geography, of Anthro¬ 
pology, /oology, Botany, and of that new Bible, the 
story of the Earth itself -Geology.” 

In the name of true religion ami of common sense, of man** 
all too short life on (his wonderful plJncl. of the necessity of 
teaching the principles of fored preservation and disease pre- 
venlii.n, of reflect for beautiful birds and beasts ami other 
wonderful works of God, all that should make the seven yeara 
of stu'lenthood fruitful in real useful learning, cannot some 
termination la: put to this fctichislic nonsense, this solemn cant, 
this abominable waste of time and brain power ?—(P. 403.) 


-Like Auguste Comte and the old 
Catholic Church, Sir Harry Johnston 
must have his own Saints’ Calendar. 
Writing to me the other day he said :— 
It is time wc started thut new Saints’ Calen¬ 
dar. I see some twenty-nine persons assembled 
the other day and fomuied 0 British Academy 
of Literature. Well, wc want a similar com¬ 
mittee (presided over by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) to draw up a list for official 
canonisation in the Knglish-qicnking world. 
And select worthies Mho have really done 
splendid things in the .S ervitt of Man to be 
remembered henerforth among the Suints, to 
be remembered on their Days and thanked. 
A list ranging from Bode and Alfred, William 
the Conqueror, and Roger Bacon to Shake¬ 
speare— God's spokesman, if ever there wu» 
one—to Mrs. Fry and John lloa-ard, James 
Watt and Robert Arkwright, Dickens Florence 
Nightingale, Susan B. Anthony and C. W. 
Stiles (but 1 haven’t time to look tip the Ameri¬ 
can section), Darwin, and even Dunlop, who 
invented the pneumatic tire, which gave birth to 
the safety bicycle, and thereby brought health, 
virtue, happiness, a refining love of lxsiuty to 
uncounted poor workers, overworked woikcrs, 
in town und country. These have all done 
fur, far more for humanity than your pulpit- 
thumper or your obstinate martyr who was. not 
content to compromise alwut some disputable 
doctrine, the acceptance or rejection ol which 
at the present day is not u matter of the 

least importance or social welfare. 

I do not underrate the nerd for rcinciuljcr- 
ing those who dirtl or suffered agony for the 
principle of Freedom of Belief, under the Roman 
persecutions and those ofllenry VIII., Mary, 
Klirnbelh, the Stuarts and bmis XIV. ; but 
revelation did not stop at 70 a.I>., nor martyr- 
ology with the Dragonnadcs. 

sir harry Johnston’s ckeixx 
The following articles of failh aro 
professed by Sir Harry Johnston, if not 
as necessary for salvation, nevertheless 
as essential to all who would walk in the way of life 
that is the only pathway of safety for the nations : — 

(1) I think the British F.mpire the most beneficent institution 
ever brought into existence, with all its faults, little stupidities, 
pltarisnisui, ami tiny lxiitalitics. 

( 2 ) I don’t think any of the subject or coloured races in the 
Empire at present fit to govern themselves with complete fair- 
play, Christianity, and stable civilisation. But that is no reason 
why we should tuver bold out hopes of their licing able to do 
to. What would a schoolboy think if the master said : ** My 
lad ! you will always be at school. You will always have 
to play that silly cricket. You will nrv,r be allowed 
to go out of bounds or remain out after half-oast eight. And 
you m ill always go on doing lessons ! ” Why, in time the whole 
school would mutiny ! Therefore 1 thoroughly approve of these 
cautious measures of representative Government in India, I 
thoroughly endorse the limited suffrage accorded to the popu¬ 
lace in the West Indies and I approve the cautiousness—water 
must he let out slowly till at lxst its current is ntaimgeable. 

(3) I believe that the While race origin itcd in Europe (Scrgi 
thinks it originated in Norlh Africa); 1 Ixdicvc it has been the 
redeeming race of the World, at the bottom of all great 
inventions, all great improvements, all great religions, all types 
of physical beauty. I believe it t«wlay to lie—in the lump— 
physically stronger, mentally wiser, handsomer, taller (in the 
aggregate), and generally superior to any other human race 
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or sub-spccie>. So much for the pure white man of Korope, 
Northern Asia, North Africa, Neo-America, and Neo- 
Australasia. Hat, noblesse oblige ; and there is nothing in this 
to tliftcouragc the other sub-species and blends of the human 
type front hoping, through strivings with Nature similar to those 
undertaken by our remote forefathers, to rival us some day; 
perhaps to replace us. Hard work tempered by Christianity 
should be the lest and the appeaser of racial worth and 
emulation. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEGRO. 

Sir Harry Johnston gives full credit to the various 
missionary societies and to the Catholic Church for 
the efforts which have been made to save the negroes 
from the worst horrors of slavery. He gives social 
praise to the Moravians, of whom he makes the 
following characteristic remark :— 

The original Moravians were indeed—os fifty other seels liave 
been from 900 A.!». to 1000 A.l».—half-craxcd with warped 
study of that dangerous and needless addition to the Imoks of 
tlic New Testament, the Revelation of John, and it required 
the saving common sense of Zinsendorf, the General Booth of 
the eighteenth century, to turn their fervour into the clunnel 
of perfect service to man.—(P. 357.) 

Of the influence of Christianity he speaks 
with resjiect not altogether unmixed with E^SS 
awe. It is the scruples of Christians which S?I 1 K 
paralyse the logic of liic nineteenth century an- 
thropologist. If the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest cannot be applied unspar- 1$ _0 
ingly by the wholesale elimination of the jlyK 
unfit, it is because of the curious persistence of jjf 
the influence of the teaching ascribed to the $$$$& 
Carpenter of Nazareth, who, crucified und« r 
Pontius l’ilate, must still be reckoned with 
“ as the greatest ” among the positive forces 
of to-day. “ Nothing is quite the same since 
Christianity has come into the world." 

Sir Harry wrote me once 

The ma< of ih«- white j»c«>|»lc* pretend to l»c 
Christians, and there really fire some Chrislir.w 
amongst iln-m- I mnn pc«> lr who accept the teach- 
iog of Christ and llis Aposllrs in our social and plSCgi&j 
raciar relations with the r«M «.f the world, and seek 
to pul them in force. I should think there were 
quite a million of real Christians (adults) in the 
United Kingdom at the present day. Well, there 
Christians are prevented by their convictions from 
persecuting, nr allowing others In persecute, ihe non- 
white, nnn-Caucasian peoples of the wot Id ; and this 
merely negative jx.lii y on 'heir part is likrly to lead 
to a considerable increase on the part of the coloured pftaiW-p 
folk. At the same time, the coloured jicoplc* are 
Iwcoining sh.wly Ix'tli-r educated, more inured to our 
Twenlieth Century education. //» u font unc place 
au ■o/cil. 

WHAT THE AMERICAN*- HAVE DONE IN CUBA. 

Among the Christianising forces which 
have helped the Negro, although they have |P~ ZMi 
indefinitely f>nstpone«l the creation of an Igffigfi 
independent negro Stated was the American pEjljk 
conquest of Cuba. Sir Harry Johnston pays 3 BH 5 
a high tribute to the splendid work which 
the Americans have done in that island. 

He saytt-^ 

-..The American* hove completely extirpated Yellow 
***** have got rid of a good dal of Malaria in 


the same way (by draining, and by protecting dwellings 
against the mosquito with wire-gause windows). They 
have made the Press, speech, and literature absolutely free, 
before they came the Bible in English or Spanish was 
contraband, and the embargo on. modern literature what it 
was in Turkey under the Uamidian regime. They have 
endowed the Culion towns with magnificent public works, 
paved streets and pure water; they have turned brigands into 
politicians (at any rate, harmless to life), Iwrrncks into hotels, 
prisons into libraries, and hospitals into schools! They founded 
a great, secure National Bank; they established primary educa¬ 
tion on a well-equipped basis, and made education compulsory. 
Religion was lrec*l from every trammel. Passports were 
abolished. Tourisis increased from about ten per annum to a 
yearly thirty thousand. The beauty of the Spanish tdwns was 
not only Jell undisturbed, but was repaired and enhanced. The 
railway system under English, Canadian, and American manage¬ 
ment was extended throughout the length anil breadth of the 
Kland. Good sanitation was introduced everywhere, together 
with up-to-date hospitals, new-style doctors and dentists, and 
scientifically (rained nurses.—(P. 68.) 

THE ENGI.ISU-SI'F.AKING SJ.AVE-OWNKR. 

1 will, not attempt to follow Sir Harry Johnston 
in his extensive survey of the condition of the Negro 
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tn all parts of the New World. His narrative is 
humiliating as to the past, but hopeful as to the 
future. The English-speaking man may well feel 
abased in the dust when he reads the evidence as 
to his position in the scale of comparative in¬ 
humanity :— 

. Intclligcnl^.uropenn traveller* in Africa and America during 
the last half of the eighteenth century recorded opinion* of their 
own and answers to their questions from negroes which went to 
show that in tne opinion of the negroes themselves the slave¬ 
holding nations stood thus in order of merit as regards kind 
treatment of slaves : The i'erluguesefirst ; then the S/ania/tts, 
the Danes, the Fnuck % English, and D life A. 

Slavery under the flag of Portugal (or Brazil) or of Sjtain was 
Hut a condition without hope, a life in hell, as it was for the 
most part in the British West Indies, and, above all, Dutch 
Guiana and the Southern United States. 

That the English-speaking man as a slave-owner 
stands lowest in the scale of nations should moderate 
the severity of our criticism of our neighbours. 

THE STARVATION OF SLAVICS. 

One of the most remarkable (anti to me novel) 
facts set forth by Sir Harry Jolmston in his account 
of slavery in the Southern Slates is the starvation 
of the slaves. It has usually !>ecn asserted that 
the slave could always count upon being suffi¬ 
ciently fed; indeed, this is usually adduced by 
the apologists for slavery as an adequate set-off 
against the loss of liberty. Hut quoting Olmsted 
and other authorities, Sir Harry Johnston proves that 
the slaves were constantly underfed, and were subject 
to frequent famines, which swept them oft' by thou¬ 
sands. In ordinary* times they were half-starved. 
They seldom tasted meat, and bacon was given them 
very sparingly. In North Carolina a quart of com 
per day was declared by the law to be the proper 
allowance of food for a slave. They were also, till 
1850, allowed to work stark naked in the plantations 
and even alongside the public roads. Sir Harry 
Johnston’s indictment of the slave system is thorough¬ 
going enough to satisfy Exeter Hall. But in the 
prolonged controversy over slavery Exeter Hall has 
long since been proved to be right, and Sir Harry's 
burning words but endorse the verdict of history. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN THE SOUTH. 

As to lynching, Sir Harry Johnston makes the 
following suggestions:— 

It is *0 essential that lynching anil mob-law should be put 
down in what is in some respects Ihe foremost country of the 
world (and should therefore be the world’s exemplar): that 
when next there is a lynching outbreak in any district (and the 
State authorities do not promptly suppress it, track down and 
punibh tho white ringleaders on«I their followers), tbe Presi¬ 
dent of the United States should despatch a large force of 
Federal troops to the offending county of the misgoverned 
Slate, and levy a war contribution on the white or the block 
inhabitants of that county (whichever was the first to begin 
the trouble). The overplus of this heavy impost (after pa\ ing 
war expenses) should be distributed among the people of tbe 
injured race. I believe that such a President would be elected 
to a second or a third term of office. Tl»e Americans may 
elect their rulers, but they love a chief magistrate who iuIcs.— 

(P. 466.) 
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What the United Stales wants is a good Rural Cons tabular) 
white and coloured ; Iwsl of all a Coloured Police, mounte 
and unmounted, under White Officers, a Police to l>c under tfc 
orders of the State Governor. If she had such a conslnhular 
as that of Jamaica (or of her own devising in Cuba and i 
Panama) crime would diminish enormously, and insecurity ( 
life and properly diminish to as low a figure as in the Bntis 
West Indies or the Canal Zone.—(P. 468.) 

THE CONDITION OK TI1E AMERICAN NEGRO. 

It is good hearing to learn from so competent am 
impartial an authority as Sir Harry Johnston tha 
despite the Negro being cheated out of his electors 
rights in the South and being occasionally subject tt 
lynch law, his lot on a whole is not unhappy :— 

With all the ini|M*rfcclion* in the social acceptance of th 
coloured people of the United States—imperfect ions whic 
with time and patience and according to Inc merits of th 
Neo-Negro will disappear— the main tact was evident to m 
after a lour through tin* Kaxtern and Southern States of Norl! 
America, that nowhere in the world--certainly not in Afrio 
— has the Negro liccn given such a chance of mental am 
physical devclojmicnt ns in the Unhid Stales. 

Also that nowhere else lias the Negro so greatly availed him 
self of his op|n»rtunities. Intellectually, ami jwrlmps physically 
he has attained his highest degree of advancement a* yet in th 
United Stales. Politically l.e i- fiocr there, socially he i 
happier than in any other part of the world.—(l\ 477.I 

THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 

I have said so much about the author I Itavt 
left myself but little s|»cc to devote lo his book 
The author has written himself out so graphical!; 
in the book that it is justifiable to devote the greates 
amount of attention to his remarkable personality 
But even in the briefest notice: of this most admirable 
work special mention should be made of its exccllen 
index, its useful maps, and its superabundant illustra 
tions. It is seldom that any hook succeeds so wel 
in being a gazetteer and a book of travel, a philoso 
phie.nl treatise and a polemical pamphlet all in one 
On the whole the result of the survey is reassuring 
Black as the picture is which had to be painted, Sii 
Harry Johnston, even in his most gruesome descrip 
tions of things as they were, recognises that the mo» 
lurid horror of great darkness was not without iti 
silver lining. The story of the slave ship with him 
dreds of human beings wedged together like sardine 
between decks not more than eighteen inches higl 
reads like a vision of hell. But Sir Harry Johnston 
after recording these horrors, says: “So far as the 
sum of human misery in Africa was concerned, it it 
probable that the trade in slaves between that Con 
tinent and America scarcely added to it.”—(P. 84.) 

THE SOUL OK GOODNESS IN THINGS OK EVIL. 

Take, for instance, the following admission as t< 
the benefit of the slave trade to Africa:— 

The effect of their commerce in negroes was not entire!; 
evil so far as Africa wa<i concerned. It introduced to th* 
innermost parts of the Congo basin, as well as through almos 
all West Africa from Monsamodcs on the south to the Senegal 01 
the north, much wealth in brass ami silver, guns and gunpowde 
(with which the natives could successfully overcome the ravage 
of wild beasts and procure supplies of ivory for their owr 
enricbmcmj. Urge supplies of distilled spirits (harmful, indeed, 
but provocative ol energyJ, many industries ami ails in weaving 
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cloth, carving ivory, casting and working metals. The bronie 
art of lienin is almost cnliiely die to the inspiration of the 
Portuguese (who visited that country mainly for the trade in 
slaves), also the designing of |»ottery (especially in the southern 
basin jf the Congo), and many other arts ami industries which 
have distinctly raised the level of the Western negro’s culture. 
Then as regards food-stuffs, the Portuguese slave-trade has 
indeed enriched negro Africa. The Portuguese slave-traders 
brought with them to the west coast (as also to the east) 
the sugar-cane, sweet potato, onion, tobacco plant, maize, 
pineapples, tomatoes. Chili peppers, guavas, wheat, rice, 
manioc, the domestic pig, the Muscovy duck, the European 
cattle. Then' introductions were repeatedly nude with the 
delilx-rate object of arresting famines such as in the historical 
period have devastated Africa to a degree scarcely realised by 
European historians, whole tril>cs disap|>caring every now -nd 
then when a failure of the rains, a blight, or a disease l»v; 
killed their indigenous food crops or driven away the wild 
game. Undoubtedly the influence of the Portuguese • 
attracted to Afiicn mainly as a source of labour supply for 
Portuguese America—wrought some surprising movements all 
along the coast regions of West Africa and 111 the southern 
basin of the Congo, by which organised kingdoms arose which 


created or stimulated commerce, and which in their general 
effects on the people were perhaps less drearily horrible than 
the anarchy of cannilal savages. 

In the diijj recoses of the Congo basin naked savages began 
to realise that there was .a world outside their encircling 
ring of gorilla-haunteJ forests, a world which would barter for 
war-captives or social derelicts bends, brass, iron wire, guns, 
gunpowder, bells, scarlet cloth, and runt. 

With this extract I take a reluctant leave of a book 
full of good things. It is a monument of patient 
industry or assiduous study, and of keen observation. 
It is inspired by a passion for truth and an enthusiasm 
for humanity which are rarely so perfectly conjoined. 
It will, I trust and l>elicvc, lx: no slight addition to 
the obstacles which forbid mankind taking a retro¬ 
grade path in dealing with coloured races; and it will 
help to inspire and encourage all those who are main¬ 
taining the good fight for humanity against the handed 
legions of corporate greed and Jingo exploitation. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 

. Intimate Society Lethrs of the Eighteenth Century , 
edited by the Duke of Argyll (Stanley Paul. 2 vois. 
24s. net). Posterity would have much to he thankful 
for if the jiossessors of valuable historical letters, such 
as these here presented to us, would painstakingly 
collect and arrange them as the Duke of Argyll has 
done, and so give the world the benefit of them. 
One drawback to such family letters is that they often 
cease just when the interest is at its highest point, as 
n the case in the volumes now before us, for though 
the editor has sometimes filled up the blanks, lie has 
not always done so. For instance, one of the out¬ 
standing and romantic figures is that of the youthful 
Douglas, Duke of Hamilton, the son of the beauti¬ 
ful Elizabeth Gunning. His Christian name is never 
given in his letters, and only a reference to the Peerage- 
shows that the child-1 )uke who wrote the first six 
letters of the second volume is not Douglas, the eighth 
Duke, but an elder brother, James, who died young. 
The tutor of Douglas was Dr. Moore, a jxdished 
writer of his time, and the father of Sir John Moore, 
of Corunna. I)r. Moore’s letters to the Duchess of 
Argyll, the mother of Douglas, are delightful. The 
young Duke was lively, but he was shy when with his 
squals, and fond of the company of women; the 
doctor's only comfort being that he soon fell out of 
love again. We get an unforgettable picture of the 
mxieties of the tutor of sue h a young man when 
making the “ grand tour.” Dr. Moore’s one 
inxiety is how to get the I >uke educated and keep 
lim out of mischief. Fortunately he is lazy, or things 
vould have been even more difficult. Dr. Moore 
fauges the depth of the bov> loves by his appetite. 
i slight touch of the complaint pnLs him off vege- 
iblcs; a degree higher and he turns up his nose at 


fricassees and ragouts; another degree and he refuses 
veal or poultry. At this point his love has stopped 
hitherto, says Dr. Moore, but if the Duke’s passion 
ever rises high enough to make him refuse plain roast 
mutton or beef he cannot think what he will do, J)ut 
it will be necessary to inform tin* I >uchess at once. 
The last letter from the doctor to the Duchess is 
dated July, 1776, when his charge must have been 
al»out twenty; and though lie lived for another 
twenty-two years, not one word do we hear about 
him, and all we know for certain is that after all he 
never married. Hut these are not the only characters 
revealed by the letters, i.ord John Campbell, son 
of the fifth Duke, and afterwards himself the stfvcnth 
Duke of Atgvll, was the hero of Madame de Stael s 
“Corinne” (l/)rd Melville). He had many virtues 
of his own, but the lady, who hud a platonic love for 
him, so exaggerated his qualities that she produces the 
effect of a caricature. I have not space for all the 
gems which will be found in this book if sought for ; 
their setting is frequently somewhat dull. Tlyj first 
letter of the second Duke of Argyll is dated May, 
1705 ; it bears upon the negotiations lor the Union 
of England and Scotland. 


Cost of the Japanese Army. 

Mr. Abiko. the Japanese publisher, whose book 
on Japan we reviewed in our August issue, has pointed 
out an error which we made in the description of one 
of the charts were produced. The Army expenditure 
was quoted as ranging from £74,000,000 in 1900 to 
£141,000,000 in 1908, which is an obvious error. 
The figures in the original cliart are yen, not pounds ; 
and the expenditure should therefore have been given 
as ranging from £7,483,800^1 1900 to .£14,180,000. 
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FROM THE BOTTOM Ul\ • 

The Life- Story of Alexander Irvine is an extra¬ 
ordinary autobiography (Hcinemann. 6s.net. 304 pp.)- 
Bom in North Ireland, in a world of hungry people, 
he went to work at nine [Middling newspnjjers, had a 
little schooling at ten, was converted in early youth, 
worked on a farm, went as groom’s helper, then as 
coachman, then miner, came into touch with Henry 
Drummond, entered the. Navy as a marine, acquired 
fame, as a bruiser even while a devout evangelist, went 
up the Mediterranean in a flagship, where he had his first 
real schooling, joined the (Jordon Roliel E\|)edition,lcft 
the service in disgust, went to the United States, and 
after many jobs became a city missionary in the Bowery, 
of whose occu|»ants he tells many thrilling stories. 
Away in the West he shook off his narrower views, 
religious and jjolitical. worked amongst the roughs on 
the bottoms by the Mississippi, worked in Cleveland, 
New Haven, visited his old home and father, returned 
to New Haven, joined a I*al>our Union, got into 
trouble with the supporters of the churches, la-vame a 
Socialist, went down into the muckers' camp in 
Virginia, returned to New York and joined the staff 
of the Rector of the Church of the Ascension. In 
that position lie takes a farm out in the country, and 
carries on his Christian Socialist propaganda by 
writing and speaking. Such is the brief outline of a 
life crowded with incident and full of the most 
exciting adventure and side-stories. The excitement 
is evidently not yet over, fur the l For A f < IFork for 
September announces that his Socialistic views have 
got him into trouble with the Church of the Ascen¬ 
sion fh New York, whence lie has been dismissed by 
its vestrymen. The l>ouk is the record ol a restless 
and roving soul, ground, by the attrition of social 
fact, out of his traditional orthodoxy and conven¬ 
tionalism into a modem labour Evangelist. The 
lifc-slory is infinitely more interesting than scores of 
novels. 

TUK^FLOWKRS ANI» LKCKNOS OF OKRK-AMMKRGAU. 

I received last month from Ben Johnson and Co., 
of Micklegate, York, a most beautifully illustrated 
book entitled Life in Ober-Ammergau % described by 
Edith Milner, with sketches in colour by Lucia T.ang. 
The joint authoresses have a theme worthy their |>cn 
and pencil in the flowers of Obcr-Ammergau, and 
they have done it justice. As month by month 
comes round the flowers which it brings to these 
Tyrolean valleys, gathered and painted by Lucia 
Lung, are here reproduced with charming fidelity in 
a series of coloured plates, each of which is a delight¬ 
ful souvenir of the land of the Passion Play. In the 
letterpress Miss Edith Milner supplies a monthly 
chronicle in which the flowers are made to bloom 
again in the atmosphere of legendary lore. The 
book, which is published at 25s., enables its fortunate 


possessors to recall whenever they o[>en its page 
something of the aroma and the beauty and the glor; 
of the Tyrolese highlands in which the authors ar 
privileged to spend their life, but which the les 
favoured public*, revisit only once in ten years, whei 
the Passion Play is being performed. 

AT THE TIME OK THE COUP Il’ftl AT, 1 85 1. 

Le Due de Me my, by Frederic Loliee (Long 
12s. 6d. net). Quite a number of books have dealt witl 
the Na|M>leonic |»criod lately, and the chief value o 
the one before u* is that it gives a realistic descrip 
lion of the Coup if fa a! of 1851. Of de Morny him 
self nothing much new is told 11s, except that it i 
authoritatively declared that he was the son of Queei 
Hortcnse, his father Charles de Flahaut, his grand 
father being Talleyrand; through his mother hi 
claimed descent from Louis XV. His life i 
fascinating in some ways, but even his biographe 
states that “ his highest ideal was success, hir, on* 
Divinity Wealth.” That he was selfishness incarnate 
the fact that he pressed Napoleon in the* midst of th- 
Coup etfaat to acknowledge him as his brother, am 
so publicly slur his mother, is proof enough. Tha 
he had something of the snob in him is shown by th 
statement that he said more than once, “ I address m 
father as Sir, my brother as Emperor, my daughter a 
Princess.” The name of that daughter’s mother w 
are never told ; his daughter was certainly not th 
child of his legitimate wile, Sophia Troubetxkoi 
The book will give pleasure to those who like th 
scandalous details of the roues of those times, eve 
though it is 14 Bowdlerised ” to suit the British public 

AUSTRALIA AM> THE AUSTRALIANS. 

44 O wad some [>ower the giftie gie us, to see oui 
selves as ithers see us !” In his book, Australia: th 
Making of a Nation (Cassell. 6s.), John Foster Frase 
has constituted himself this power lor the benefl 
of the Australians, who will no doubt be as amazei 
and angry at the portrait they sec of themselves in it 
pages as wc should be if someone performed thesam 
kind office as frankly for us. Mr. Fraser ctrtainl 
does not mince matters. After a somewhat egotis 
tical address to Australians in general, and his friend 
in the Antipodes in jiarticular, he plunges straightwa 
into what is the most drastic and cruel criticism c 
our fellow-subjects I have ever read. And ye 
although the book is necessarily superficial, most c 
the things he says will be reluctantly endorsed b 

those who know Australia much better than does M 
Fraser. The fault of the book is that having so muc 
energetic criticism to get into its pages, Mr. Frasi 
has not found room for much else, the inclusion 1 
which would have greatly lightened the picture h 
draws. The volume is rather a collection of hrilliar 
newspaper articles strung together than a carefull; 
prepared book. 


I HE KEVIEW OF K.EVIEWS. 


Hidden under the name Terre Napoleon (Methuen, 
os. 6d. net) is another work on Australia, but it 
eals with the post, not with-the present. In it Mr. 
Drnest Scott gives an exhaustive account of the many 
■Tench voyages of exploration to the great Southern 
ontinent which on their charts was marked “ Terre 
Japoleon.” He dismisses the suggestion that the ex¬ 
pedition sent out by Na|>oleon in 1800 had any 
political purpose, and brings weighty evidence in 
upport of his view. The most convincing is the fact 
hat Napoleon could easily have secured a slice of 
Australia when the Treaty of Amiens was negotiated 
a 1801. Fortunately he did not raise the point, for 
here is no doubt the British Government would have 
greed at once and would not have risked a single 
rigate in resisting such a demand. 

TWO UHKKUL HOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

Mr. S. H. Hamer gives a magnificently illustrated 
ccount of one of the most picturesque yet least 
;nown districts of middle Europe in his book I'/u 
Dolomites (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net). He is evidently 
cry familiar with this region, and his desciiptions 
re splendidly done. The first impression of the 
dolomites, he says, is that they arc frankly impossible ; 
10 such mountains were ever seen before and surely 
rill never be seen again; they seein to defy all rules, 
o conform in no way to any method; they assume 
ill sorts of weird and grotesque sha|>es, and their 
flouring is almost inconceivable. The splendidly 
eproduced coloured plates—the work of Mr. Ilarry 
fcountree—enable the reader to get a good idea of 
hese extraordinary crags and their unthinkable 
;olouring. The villages which nestle at their feet are, 
ike them, quite contrary to all conventions. Mr. 
darner's description of these and of the villagers is 
excellent. He embellishes his text with many quaint 
egends and historical stories. Nearly half the book 
leals with climbing the Dolomites, a pastime which 
:an claim many advantages in that district. Climbs 
)f every degree of difficulty are possible; most of these 
ne short, so that two or even three can be managed 
n one day, and—-especially attractive for the visitor of 
limited means—the expense is slight comjiarcd with 
Mpine climbing. Other chapters deal with the flora 
jf the region, its geology and history. 

Those who gather the local traditions of 
iifTcrent districts and weave them together with 
historical facts and geographical particulars confer a 
great benefit on their fellows who have neither the 
3 me nor the opportunities to search numerous 
ifolumes for such particulars about places they visit 

are interested in. Fisher Unwin is certainly to he 
^gngratulated upon the latest addition to his country 
qoast series, The Cornish Coast (6s. net), by Arthur 
k Salmon. This series is father on the lines of 
Jie well-known “Highways and Byeways,” but is 
toiler .and treats the subject more historically. The 
jpast of Cornwall abounds in legends and historical 
(fee, so tha) it is not surprising to find the volume 
to 384 pflges. Some account seems to be given 


of every little village as well as town on that rock- 
bound coast There are a few good photographic 
reproductions and a very poor map. 

INTIMATE STUDY OK THE PERSIANS. 

In Persia and Its People (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net) 
Ella C. Sykes gives a most readable account of the 
lives led by the Persians, the customs and super¬ 
stitions of the people, and also of the history, litera¬ 
ture, and antiquities of the country. So little is 
known al>out Persia by most people that they will be 
deeply interested in every i»age of the book, especially 
in those chapters dealing with the Persian man and 
the Persian woman. From the cradle to the grave— 
nay, even in the fife beyond the grave—the balance 
wiighs heavily in favour of the Persian man. “ He 
that has no son has no light in his eyes.” A baby 
boy is bedded in a silken cradle, a girl in the coarsest 
material. When the former arrives the proud nurse 
receives a gift from the father; when the latter is 
born the trembling nurse may be bastinadoed. When 
a baby boy has convulsions when teething an 
unfailing remedy is a strip of calico covered 
with texts; but as this costs a sovereign, it is 
never used for girls 1 And so it goes on 

all through life. The woman has no share in 

anything; the husband is absolute and sees to 
the details of the house as well as more important 
matters. If there arc no boys the wife is probably 
divorced. Domestics are like members of the family, 
and pay themselves by taking a commission of ten 
per cent on everything they purchase for the house¬ 
hold. Persia is, it appears, a paradise for slaves, who 
are well treated and wax wealthy at times. When a 
negress slave has a child by her master she becomes 
free, and the child is brought up with the others, an 
admixture of black blood being considered no degra¬ 
dation. Many interesting photographs illustrate the 
text. 

NEW LIGHT ON THK SPANISH SITUATION. 

Mr. Rafael Sliaw’s book, Spain from IVithin 
(Unwin. 7s. 6d. net), is of especial interest at this 
time of strife between Church and State in thai king¬ 
dom. Mx. Shaw endeavours to show what the people 
of Spain be’.ieve to be the truth about those who 
exercise authority over them. Put briefly, according 
to him all the troubles in Spain are due to the Church, 
which, in the hands of the Jesuits, wants supreme 
power. He gives an astonishing account of the way 
in which armed priests took part in the Barcelona 
riots, and frankly states that the aim of the Jesuits 
was to overthrow King Alfonso. Whilst their tool, 
Maura, was Prime Minister, a rigorous Press censor¬ 
ship was exercised, and apparently was used to keep 
all reference to the King and Queen out of the 
papers and to make them as unpopular as possible. 
Fortunately the peasants and, above all, the aimy are 
devoted to King Alfonso, and even more to his wife; 
but the danger is extreme. The present crisis, which 
haj arisen over the enforcing of the fulfilment of an 
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edict of 1902, which compels the registration of all 
religious orders established in the country since that 
date, should clear the air. If the Church wins jt is a 
black look-out for Spain ; if she gives wiy then a 
brighter future opens before the country. The 
immediate cause of the action of the Premier was the 
general discontent created by the numerous cases of 
clerical corruption and intimidation alleged to liavc 
occurred at the recent election to the Cortes. 

THE TOWER OF UJN1XM. 

Wc ought all to be grateful to Mr. Richard 
Davey for his book, The Tower of London (Methuen. 

1 os. 6d. net), a splendid history of the events which 
have taken place within that venerable pile, a 
most notable relic of bygone days. He has 
done fully and with much detail what Mr. Charles 
Morley did so admirably in the sixpenny book, 7 'a/es 
of Hu Tower , some years ago. He tells the story of 
the illustrious personages who passed |>arl of their 
lives in the Tower, and, in most cases, left it for the 
block. He has unearthed long-buried and forgotten 
State papers, and been able to add some valuable 
facts hitherto unknown. Everyone will wish him 
success in his endeavour to have the Tower made 
into a museum of the relics of vanished and vanishing 
London. It is a scandal that the most interesting 
parts of the Tower arc never shown to visitors at all. 
The whole castle should be o|x:ned, and that fearful 
eyesore—the barracks—should be removed. If the 
publication of the book do«*» assist in this work Mr. 
Davey will be well repaid for the immense amount 
of time and trouble he has taken in producing it 

CANAI-S OR RAILWAYS? 

Two books gi\ing diametrically opposite opinions 
on the* vexed question of the jiossibiliiios of British 
canals are British Canals (Unwin. 5s. net), by 
]. E. Palmer, a former director of the Grand Canals 
Comjwmy of Ireland, and Canals and Traders (King, 
is. net), by Edwin A. l’ratt. The former was written 
l>eforc the report of the Rcyal Commission was 
published; the latter is a criticism of that report. 
Mr. Priltt is a well-known writer on railway matters, 
and is probably as much biassed against canals as 
Mr. Palmer is in their favour; but a careful perusal 
of the two books leaves an impression that canal 
transport in England is never likely to assume large 
proportions, and certainly not along the lines laid 
down in the Commission’s report. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Palmer died before his book apj»eared, and there 
will, therefore, be no reply from his pen to Mr. Pratt’s 
damaging criticisms. In comparing English with 
Continental systems, Mr. Palmer appears to overlook 
the very careful balancing of railway rates against 
canal rates—in France, for instance, the former 
must be at least twenty per cent, higher than the 
latter—and to ignore what must be the greatest draw¬ 
back to any canal as compared to rail transport in 
this country, namely, the impossibility of planting 
canal termini in the centres of large distributing 


areas, and the consequent heavy charges for 
cartage from and to canal boats. • The huge railway 
goods yards are placed far more conveniently. 

ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 

Vol. VI. of the Science in Modern Life Series 
(Gresham Publishing Company) deals with engin¬ 
eering, a large subject exceedingly difficult to 
condense into a single volume. Mr. James Weir 
French has managed nevertheless to cover very 
adequately all varieties of propelling machinery, and 
to give altogether a most handy and useful hook 
of reference. It very well illustrates the enormous 
progress that is l>eing made in every branch of 
engineering. Although the hook has just appeared, 
the section devoted to aeronautics is now not up-to- 
date ; not through the fault of the editor, but simply 
because such enormous strides have been made in 
the science during the last few weeks. Mr. Brennan’s 
new mono-rail gyroscopieally-controlled truck has 
been built since the article on the invention was written, 
and has demonstrated that the principle shown in the 
models described was perfectly sound. Mr. French 
touches on the canal question, but does not commit 
himself to any definite opinion thereon. The volume 
contains 226 pages, eleven plates, and a coloured 
frontispiece, besides numerous other illustrations. It 
certainly is a necessary book for everyone interested 
in engineering. 

NEW FICTION. 

llanncu Pols (Methuen. 6s.), by Maarten Maartens. 
A novel in which the splendidly-drawn characters are 
so utterly foreign to the British mind as to be hardly 
understandable. But for all that the skill of the 
novelist produces a story which grij* the reader. 
Harmen Pols is the son of Vrouw Pols, and the crisis 
in his life arrives when he becomes convinced that his 
father is not the husband of his mother, a man double 
her age, but a former lover, whose niece, with whom 
Harmen is in love, is revealed to be his daughter. 
Old Steven Pols did not believe Harmen was his son, 
and hoarded up with much grinding toil and stinting 
a large sum of money which lie gave to the Lord—by 
the vehicle of a collection at church—as a redemption 
for his wife’s soul. Actually, she had not been un¬ 
faithful in deed, but only in thought, but this does not 
come out until after twenty-four years of misery. The 
ending is hardly either satisfactory or convincing from 
Harmen’s i>oint of view. 

Lauristonsy by John Oxenham (Methuen. 6s.). 
it is a real refreshment to take up a book by John 
Oxenham. He secs so much and so keenly, and he 
gives his readers his own clear vision. His theme 
in “ Lauristons ” is a question of business morality. 
Two men, a banker and his manager, naturally noble 
and upright, have through the downfall of other banks 
and the mistaken action of their chief been placed ir 
such a position that they must continue to juggle with 
their clients'securities or bring innumerable families 
to ruin. They elect to continue these tactics, although 
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in those days the punishment of embezzlement was 
hanging. How the two are at length freed from their 
burden, and how bravely the banker bore the punish¬ 
ment of his sin, Mr. Oxenham must tell. In freeing 
them he utilises the old historic legend about the 
Rothschilds and the events to which Waterloo was the 
climax, giving a picture of what war is and o( that 
battlefield of horror, when “a galloping messenger 
rode over * things’ which raised themselves in fear as 
he came and were crushed and indistinguishable 
forms when he had passed.” We have just a glimpse 
of Carclte of Sark, and a vivid story of a girl's rescue 
from Paris when Buonaparte shut the door ljet\v_*cn 
England and France. 

The Cross of Hontwr , by May Oponshaw 
(Werner Laurie. 6s.). Heie Napoleon wears quite 
another aspect. He poses as the deliverer of a 
nation ; but just as he is sometimes represented as 
ordering that chicken should replace chicken on the 
grill, so that when he had leisure to eat a meal 
should always be ready, here he is pictured as a 
sensualist with a fresh lady in view whenever he 
should liave occasion to make love. The young 
Polish heroine, wile mid mother at eighteen, first 
divote, and then violently in love with the En»|x:ror, 
is not a very probable |>erson ; whilst for the purpose 
of the story the poor little Dauphin, son of Jx)uis 
XVI., has been resuscitated. Warsaw in the winter 
and the sufferings of the French army in Russia 
form a very realistic background for an adventure 
story. 

The Doctor's Lass , 4 by Edward C. Booth (G. 
Richards. 6s.). A story with a great deal of human 
interest, but marred in the telling by a plethoric use 
of adjectives and too much detail. Dr. Benthain's 
life has been spoiled because the girl to whom he 
was engaged had jilted him. He takes to drink, and 
would have been totally demoralised but that he has 
a genuine love for his work. His old love, whose 
husband is a rogue, when dying sends her daughter 
to his care, with the wish that her child should restore 
to him moic than she has taken. And Miss Jane, 
though she is a passionate and often tiresome little 
monkey, gives much more than her mother could 
ever have done. 

A JSurdiT Scourer, by Bertram Mitford (Long. 6 s.). 
A capital story of the prowess of two Englishmen on 
the borders of Zululand in the days before the war. 
Tiaders were then adventurers indeed, and this story, 
with its mingling of ferocity and devotion, with which 
a Tove story is entwined, is characteristic of its author. 

Trzstcr John , one of the latest additions to Nelson’s 
as. aeries, by John Buchan, purports to tell the true 
Reason for the recent native rising in Natal. It 
germinated in the brain of a certain Laputa, first 
introduced as a coloured preacher, hut really the sole 
surviving descendant of the mythical Prestcr John of 
Uganda. He determines to create a great Black 
State in Soulh Africa, and almost succeeds in so 
doing. T he-hero, one Crawfurd, is largely instru¬ 


mental in frustrating him, but is not responsible for 
his death, which causes the rising to go off at half- 
cock. 'J*he tale is a i>owcrful one, but the author 
might have made more of so daring a theme. 

The Valley of AcMor , by Mrs. Philip de Crespigny 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.), pictures a young Englishman 
who, because his lady-love refuses to accept a man 
who has not earned laurels, goes into the jungle of 
the Amazon to win them. Kqiorts of his discovery 
of an unknown tril»e cause him to be splendidly 
received upon his return. A chance word of scandal 
brings oui the fact that he cannot prove that 
his statement is true; he loses the lady, and is sent 
to Coventry. The cause of his return to honour is 
original. 

The lender Passion , by M. 1 C. Francis (Long. 6s.). 
Fifteen stories from Lancashire and Dorset, in each 
of which the tender passion, or its imitation, comes in. 
One tells of a comical mistake made by a woodman 
who has practically been a hermit for fifteen years. 
Coming hack to village life, he is told of the new law 
about the “ diseased wife’s sister,” and assured that 
he will be compelled to marry his sister-indaw, who 
is his housekeeper. Man-like, he supposes that she 
will be on the compiling side, and fears to let her go 
into the village. His amusing efforts to prevent this 
bring about the demmement, for I.iz/ie assures him that 
it is all right. They will not be obliged to marry, 
for her sister did not, as he knows, die of any disease, 
but in consequence of a had scalding. 

The Romantic Road , by Guy Rawlence (Unwin. 
6 s.). Julia Vane has been forced by her miser father 
to become a highway-wo man, and rides and shoots to 
good effect in the way of thieving. Bui she falls in 
love and is beloved, and then follow the exciting 
difficulties involved in her escajx: from the clutches of 
the law and the hands of the hangman. 

A Week at Sea, by Harold Avery (Paul. 6s.). 
A very amusing imbroglio between a burglar, a 
watchmaker, an artisr, a baronet and his daughter. 
The three first have taken false names or occupations, 
there have been many burglaries in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and consequently the question arises, Who is 
the burglar ? 

A new novel by the Baroness Orczy is sure of a 
hearty welcome, but Lady-Molly of Scotland Yard 
(Cassell. 6s.) is disappointing. Detective stories 
are too numerous nowadays, and even the skilful pen 
of the Baroness finds some difficulty in always making 
the wonderful adventures of the little lady interesting. 

Thk Servants’ Registry Act in New Zealand was 
described by lady Stout in her interview as a safe¬ 
guard against White Slavery. This was printed as if 
it were an Act to prevent White Slavery. Lady 
Stout requests me to correct this mistake, as it 
infers that While Slavery exists in New Zealand. 
She says“ We never had, and I feel certain never 
will have, such a thing as White Slavery in our 
Colony.” 
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Leading Bo oks of the Month. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, ETp. 

The Old Syrlae Gospels. A*001 Smith .... 

(Wilkimt and Nnrgate) net *3/0 
Church Questions of Our Time. J. B. 1 'aioo ...(J. Cl»ike)bct 3/0 

Pragmatism. H. H. lliadn...ifcomt..c>le) net 6/0 

Time and Piye Will. II. Bergson .(Sonn«nschein) net 10/6 

The Psychology of Reasoning. W. Ii. PilUhury (Appleton) uei 6'o 

Rationalism In Europe. W. K. II. L.*<ky .net a/6 

booing the Invisible. ). Cmtcs............ (kuwkr) net 5/0 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

Edwu*d VII. J. K. Vincent.-...(New.**) net 8/6 

The Nation and the Army. W. K. Calilbcrk..(KichanU) iki a/6 

Submarines of tho World's Navies. C. W. Dumviik-Fifr. 

(Griffiths) net ai/o 

A Modern Outlook. J. A. HoWn.-...(Dankl' net j/o 

England's Government of Her Dependencies. A. Utkin. 

(Simpkm) net 5/0 

Tho Tower Of London. K. Darcy .....(M.-il.uen) net u>/6 

Surrey. J. C. IT* ..... Methuen net a/6 

The Cornwall Coast. A I. Kilmon.(Unwin) net 6/0 

Home Life In Ireland. K. LynH ....'.MilUnud Du.*) 6/0 

The Amazons. U. C. Ki 4 hctv .-.i€;.ilTitlis) net to/6 

Napoleon's European Campaigns. (_>pi in Ma>ct*k. 

(liakuml I 'olden) net s/e 

Le Due de Morny. V- Lnlict.-...(Long) net ia/6 

My German Year. * 1 . A. k. Wyl*.<MilUand Boon) net iu/6 

Obcrammergnu. K. Milner.-Oku Jolnwtn) net »j/o 

The Dolomites, s. II. Ilumei ...(SJ<-thu*.n) net 7/6 

Practionl Swiss Guide..KeganP^ul) 4/0 

Tho High Roads of tho Alps. C. I. Kii«Mi«..j(kcc»n i'aul)net 10/6 

MountAln Advontures. I» l». Abrali-un..(Mctbucni net 1/6 

Finland as It Is. H. dcWindt.-.iMunayiwt 3/0 

Tho Valloy of Aosta. F. .....p’uttK.m) net 7/6 

Spain from Within. R. Sh:.*.-.(Unwin) net 7/6 

Persia, k. C. Sykes .(Methuen) net «o/6 

Tho Political Development of Japan. 1867 - 1909 . G. K. 

Uyelinra.(GunM:«ble) net 8/6 

South Africa. A. V. Hall .(Uawinj net 3/6 

Ihe Boer War. ((mIcmikI l’.M*n)nei 3/0 

Adrift on an Ice-Pnn. W. T. (nmkll .(t ..nn:.bk) net a/o 

Luke George and Lake Champlain. W M. K«d . 

tl'utiwin) net *5/0 

1 ho Real Roosevelt. A. Warner ..Pitman) net 3/6 

Tho Negro In the Now World. Sm II II. Julur 4 «a.- 

iMv'lilirn) net ai/o 

The Southern South. A. llushtwli llnrt.(Apr* t-a) n«t 6/0 

Through Tropic Seas. F. I'.mncii....—<» .nMith*)nrt 7/6 

From the East and From the West. T. 1*. I*wi* ...(Unwin) 6/0 
Golden Days In Many Lands. W. II. U>*. v MctIiucn) net 10/6 

* SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 

National and Local Finance. J. W. (hkc ...-(king) net 10/6 

Modern Tnrlff History. P. Ashley.(Murray) net 10/6 

Tariff Retorm and the Working-Man. T. J. Macuamara ... 

-H odder) a/6 

London Assessment Appeals. K. h. !*•»•■» Ual... tYachaj uet 3/ 0 
Iho Stato and the Doctor. sidn»> ai.d ik.«trux W«ib. 

(IxmRiiiau) net 6/„ 

British Canals. J. E. Palmer.—- (Unwin) net j/o 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 

Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution. E- Wa^nam. 

(krgan Paul) i6/»> 

Biology. R. K. IJoyd.-.'Longman) 5 4 

Evolution and Function of Living Purposive Matter. 

N. C. Macuanun ~...- . ; Krg.tn Pauli 5/0 

Popular Drugs. S. Hillier.......il-wk) ret 3/6 

Legally Deaa. M. Hamilrar.~.lOuseky) net 3.0 

Tho Black Bear. W H. Wiight.~...,laui»ei net 6/0 

The Mammals of Colorado. K. k. Warren -(Puin.im) net «s/o 

MUSIC. 

Relationship of Signs and Sounds In Music. J. H. Paikr* 

n.ieitkopf and li*rtd) 1/6 

The Singing and Speaking Voice. K. J. Moore —.... 

(kr.mn Paul) net a/o 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

Greek Influences on English Poetry. John Quartna Collin*. 

(l’il man) net 3/6 

S odern French Literature. B. W. Wells.-.Olimani net 6/o 

le True Chatterton. J. H. Ingram ...(Unwtn) net 10/6 

Walt Whitman. James tbemso.. (" H. V.*) -.il>obell)n«t 1/0 

Tho Forerunners of L'ante. A. J. Duller .-(Frowde) net 6/o 

On Anything. Hilaire Belloc ...—....(Coaetabk) %/o 

At the Sign of the Hobby-Horse. Elisabeth BoUnd ......— 

(Coo stable) net 3/0 


POEMS. 

Arlon of Lesbos, ete. (Poems.) Kilty IL.lbemk.-. 

• (Smith, Elder) net 3/t 

Roselle, etc. (Poona.) Ruth If. Farrant .-. (Stuck) net si/( 

Ode In Defence of the Matterhorn. F. W. BouidiUon. 

(Rice) net i/t 

NOVELS. 

Avery, II. A Week at the Sea.(Stanley Paul) 6/c 

Ikckcti. U. k. In Extenuation of Sybella .(Stanley P.»ul) 6/c 

Booth. K. C. The Doctor’s Lass.-.(Richards) 6/c 

Boyd. Mary Stwut. Tho Glen .(Milia and Boon) 6/c 

Drainerd. Ekanor li. The Personal Conduct of Belinda . 

(Hodder) 6/a 

Buchan, J. Prester John.(Nalwin) net a/a 

Buckrose, I. K. The Pilgrimage ora Fool .(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Campbell, airs. Vmc. For No Man Knoweth .iGniettlng) 6/p 

C©k, Sophie. Bluo Grey Magic.(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Oespigny, Mis. P. C. dr. The V&lley ofAchor...(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Darts. Vo»k -. The Green Cloak .tStdgwick and Jackson) 6/0 

Dawlisb. Hope. A Village Community.(Allen) 6/0 

Ivndy, Mary. Only a Business Man.(Nhurnti and Hughca! 6/a 

Fktiher, j. S. Mr. Poskltt’s Nightcaps .(Nuah! net a/o 

Franci-. M. K. The Tender Passion .«...(Ix»n») 6/0 

Gaunt, M*iy. The Mummy Moves .(Lamid 6/0 

(korgv, II. Johnny .(Greening) 6/0 

(Wising, AlRernon. The Herdsman -—.—.(Whito' 6/0 

lliisktie, J. The Craven hall.^DiRby, Lone) 6/0 

IIilka, L. B. Chickens Como Home to Roost.(I'ong) 6/0 

Holds worth, Anna- K. The Little Company Of Ruth (Methuen) 6/0 

Hume, Fengus. The Spider.(Wuid, I^ick) 6/0 

Hyait, S. I r . The Law of the Bolo ..dL erie) 6/0 

llydtf, J. D. The Feet of tha Years .-.(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Keiglit.M. Did Cupid Count?.Long) 6/0 

KDO*L«-Foster, F. ( i . Jehai.ne of tho Golden Lips. 

t.Milk .iiul Bouu) 6/0 

Maarten*. Maarten. Harmen Pols Peasant.(Methuen) 6/0 

Meadows, Alice Maud. Her Soul's Desire.'.IJilirk' 6/0 

Mcrrdiib. (koigc. Celt nnd Saxon.(Coiul.tbk) 6/0 

and Jack'.oil 6/0 

and Jacks. 11) 3/6 

...(Constable) 6/0 

Opcrshaw. Mary. The Cross of Honour .(Laurk) 6/0 

oresy, Baionesa. Lady Molly of Scotland Yard.(Caasell) 6/o 

Oa.uham. Jolin. Laurlstons.(Methuen) 6/0 

Philip*. F. C. The Matrimonial Country, eto..Whliot 6/0 

Pbillpottau K. Tales or the Tenements .(Mnnay) 6/o 

Ramsay, R. Bnrnaby. IlutrliinsiNi) 6/0 

RidRe. W. Petr. Nine to Six-Thirty.-.—.^Methuen) 6/0 

Silo.*den, K. Verity Lads-—. (Lnmk) 6/0 

7 nlkutyr*. S. G. Early Victorian ..Smith, Hitler) 6/0 

Tracy, Iouis. The Stowaway .. Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Trrscna, J. Written In the Rain..Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Trwot. St. John. Angela.Stanley l’uul) 6/0 

Vaughan-Sawyer, II. Sport of Codr.(Mills and Boon) 6/0 

Venal). A. The New Commandmont. v .(I*urk) 6/0 

Walfia, A. F. Slipped Moorings.darby) 6/0 

Watson, E. II. I-scon. Barkers.(Murray) 6/0 

Watson, W. B. Maniott. Aliso of Astra.iMrihu-n) 6/0 

Welding, V. A Spirit or Mirth .(Methuen) 6/0 

Wentworth-lames, t; de S. White Wisdom.(Lveiett) 6/0 

Wilhaer, J. H. The Transit of Souls.(Long) 6/0 


Mcyiick, I»iaia Peace Allov.(Ndgwkk 

Murray. RosMlind. The Leading Note ..dstdgwick 


Thk Modern Review publishes Mrs. Ramsay 
Macdonald's speech on “ Some Problems of 
Women’s Life in India.** John Law discourses upon 
“ Modem Burma,’’ and declares that before lon^ Pur¬ 
ina ns will become extinct in Burma. Mr. Chandra 
Pal replies lo Mr. Karquhar's papers on the crown of 
Hinduism in the Contemporary Ra'inv. Mr. Pal 
complains that Mr. Karquhar does not give us realty 
either the highest and best in Hinduism or the best 
and highest in Christian thought, so he does scant 
justice to both systems. Mr. Pal declares that Mr. 
Farquhar has failed to discover the highest and the 
truest in the subject of his study. Hinduism and 
Christianity have both had historic evolutions of their 
own, and their problems have an organic relation to 
the past history of their respective peoples. Hin¬ 
duism is as human, universal, spiritual, and progressive 
as Mr. Farquhar's Christianity. 



















Esperanto 


A S always, during the month of August there has 
been a. series of Congresses. Usually they 
are all in one town, but this year, as the 
lixth International Esperanto Congress took place 
n Washington, and comparatively few Europeans 
:ould afford the money and time for the journey, 
he Universal Esperanto Asocio had its Congress 
it Augsburg, where also the general meeting of 
he Medical Society was arranged, and that of the 
Variety Artists; whilst the Socialists will have had 
heir Congress at Copenhagen before this number 
ippears. 

Augsburg was a great success. Nearly every 
:ountry in Europe was represented. The Hotel 
Drci Mohrcn was the meeting-place. More than 
thirty projects are stated to have l>een under discus¬ 
sion, such as trade, finance, propaganda amongst 
nternational business firms, the money system, reform 
)f the calendar, consuls, students, travelling scholar- 
hips, tourist arrangements, guide-books, etc., etc. 
Hie Augsburg Guide-book is a delightful little work, 
veil printed and illustrated. The sittings lasted for 
;ix days, about four hundred delegates bring present, 
rhe membership of the U.E.A. is over eight thousand, 
ind about two hundred and fifty firms in different 
jarts of Europe are adherents. 

After business came the excursions—to Neu- 
chwanstein, the magnificent castle of the eccentric 
<ing Ludwig, to which he commandeered musicians 
it all sorts of hours ; to Munich or OlKTammcrgau. 

But everyone missed the jicrsonngcs who make the 
Congresses homelike—Dr. and Mrs. Zamcnhof. 
I’hey were unable to be in two places at once, and 
Vashington claimed them. The ship on which they 
ravelled stop|>ed in Southampton Water to take up 
he English passengers, and a merry party wont down 
>y train to greet them and wish them a comfortable 
ourney. It was a lovely day. The sight of the 
inormous ship—for the Gforge Washington must 
:arry at least 1,500 passengers—was bewildering. 
Vhere to find the Espcrantists amidst that enormous 
:rowd of faces? But there was only time for a 
noment of doubt. Soon flags waved, the “ Kspcro ” 
ang out, and.not only those on the tender, but the 
jassengers on the ship also, must have realised that 
iomething unusual was occurring. Needless to say 
1 vigorous propaganda went on during the journey, 
fhd a big sale of books might have resulted if any¬ 
body had thought of carrying extra luggage of that 
:ind. 

The journey was a pleasant one, the New York 
7 ,speranlists eagerly readf to greet the party on their 
irrival, and, so far as accounts have come to hand at 
he time of going to press, all has gone well, 'rhe 
Congress numbers were not so large as usual—about 
ive hunched, it is estimated, from fifteen countries; 
lit that was a foregone conclusion. The programme 


was most inviting. In all, twelve Governments sent 
special representatives, amongst them being the 
Governments of France, Belgium, Switzerland, Japan, 
and China. As explained in the Times t our own 
Government did not respond, owing to some technical 
informality. It is said the invitation was from the 
Congress Committee, through our Ambassador, and 
not directly from the U.S.A. Government. 

Colonel Ycmans was the official representative of 
the United States War Department, and owing to the 
illness of Professor Bartlett he took his place as Vice- 
President of the Congress. 

The usual business meetings were arranged, and 
official receptions. The play, specially translated, 
and performed by the Hickman Players, was " As 
You Like It.” The excursions, of course, included 
a visit to Mount Vernon, the home of Washington, 
and the Falls of the Potomac. But nothing is known 
as yet about the homeward journey, though probably 
Dr. and Mrs. Zamenhof will return viA Canada. 

Invitations for the next four Congresses' have 
already been received. Next year it will be in 
Antwerp, of course. Indeed, tickets are already 
being issued. 

New books and magazines are rapidly accumu¬ 
lating, but from the point of view of many, perhaps 
the most interesting is the translation of the Gospel of 
Sl John, beautifully illustrated and printed, in a paper 
cover certainly ; but the price ! One jicnny only! 
Naturally, it is philanthropy, not business, which has 
produced it. The publisher-givers are the Scripture 
Gift Mission, of 15, Strand, next to Charing Cross 
Station. Nearly fifty years ago, when visitvng the 
Crystal Palace, people were presented with little 
Gospels in various languages by this same society, 
which it will be seen, though ancient, is up to 
date. 

'I he Biblioteko of the Verda Standards issues its 
little volumes regularly—mostly translations from 
Hungarian works. But the Hungarian Espcrantists 
have another collection at 6d. each, well-printed 
and of great interest, for by reading national stories 
one gets some idea of national character. 

Dr. lfcin has just published “I .a Lasta,” another 
of his charming translations from the Polish (Presa 
Esperanto Societo. Price 3d.); and the whole of 
the wonderful caravan stories of W. Hauff (some of 
which have appeared in “ The Books for the Bairns ”) 
have also been translated by J. W. Eggleton 
(British Esperanto Association, 133, High Holbom. 
Price is.). 

The Esperanta Znstruisto, a little monthly, price 
id., which always contains English and Esperanto 
in parallel columns, and in which the history of 
Esperanto appears regularly, may be obtained from 
the Office of the Review ok Reviews, Bank Build¬ 
ings, Kingsway; as also our own publications. 


By Land and Sea from Liverpool Street 

to. Waterloo. 


A PLEASANT enough journey of a fleeting hour 
and a half in a well-lighted corridor conq>art- 
mertf of the night boat express to Parkeston ; 
a thoroughly comfortable crossing, mostly sound sleep 
in a cosy cabin of the well-found miniature Great 
Eastern liner; an ample breakfast, English style, to 



The Forepart of Promenade Deck. 


help while away the time occupied in ascending the 
river Scheldt to the Belgian commercial capital. 

No incident worth recording, indeed nothing 
unusual to remark except the presence of some 
seventy passengers in the second saloon, many of the 
well-to-do working-class, including wo/nen folk and 
children, the majority of them, by their accent, 
evidently from the northern counties, as to whose 
destination it was impossible not to be a little curious. 
On landing they were transferred into charabancs 
and their luggage placed upon lorries. Why were they 
travelling? “The Brussels Exhibition, I suppose?” 
“ No ! Australia.” They were third-class passengers 
for the North German Lloyd Australian liner which 
we had passed lying alongside the quay some half-mile 
from the berth where our steamer made: fast. 

Antwerp contains notable art and architectural 
treasure to see which thousands travel from afar. 
Antwerp is also a great emporium of trade, a gnat 
shipping port. But Antwerp on a very wet day is a 
muddy and uninviting place to him who is there on 
a flying business visit, especially if his business lies 
near the river. 

Midday! the object of my coming accomplished, 
purposeless on a soaking stretch of busy docks ; the 
one bright spot a large steamer with huge deck-houses 
of glistening white paint It was the Australian liner. 
To a uniformed individual of conversational aspect, 
“ She is going to Australia ?” 41 Yes, eventually, hut 
to England first—to Southampton. It is very enjoy¬ 
able, you are well treated and so on. The praise 
of the dock policeman, for such I guessed him to he, 
and the fact that I chanced not to popess a return 
ticket, and the day being Saturday, which meant no 
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at Southampton on the Monday morning, settled thi 
business, and within half an hour 1 was qualified tc 
claim accommodation as a first-class passenger. 

Both the fore and after wells were crowded with 
shouting stevedores and sailors. Noisy winches anc 
running chains and humping cases provider! the usua 
accompaniment of ship discord. But on reaching th< 
promenade dock one entered another world, spotless 
reposeful. And the home within seemed the antipodet 
of all around, even the rough sounds of the outei 
world found no entry; life seemed to proceec 
leisurely, in quiet and comfort. So far first impres 
sions, the re-action from the unconscious ennui o: 
finding one’s affairs unexpectedly concluded among 
surroundings that offer no pros|>ect of agreeabh 
entertainment. A notice announced that we shoulc 
start at four on the following morning. Thus rca 
ship life would begin on rising, though for thi 
immediate present there was lunch, and dinner woulc 
follow in due course, and eating in the cosy salooi 
with others was infinitely more inviting than farinj 
forth in quest of food in a drenching city. Thi 
run to Southampton occupies about eighteen hours 
Soon after breakfast wc passed Flushing and got ou 
to sea. The many Belgian seaside resorts betweei 
the mouth of the Scheldt and ()stend provided enter 
lainmcnt for a while, hut one’s thoughts soon returnee 
to the ship, and one began to reflect upon what wa 
going on close around one, and to ask what is th< 
meaning of this floating community. 

The Gn risen an is not a steamer of great size, atu 
her first-class accommodation does not provide for ; 
large number of jassengers; there is therefore nom 
of the hustling hotel-life of the crowded liner; thi 
business of the ship goes on with more quiet anc 
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calm than is possible where hundreds have to b 
dealt with. But if on a comparatively restricted scali 
that is to say, when set by the side of that of th 
leviathan liner, the accommodation of the Gnciuna 
left nothing to be desired in point of comfort, an* 
»k« Hhl* nnA <w»rvir#» wpro fnr as thev humaulv cai 
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tit, faultless. The staterooms arc spacious and fitted 
with every convenience for a long voyage, including 
electric fans. When one remembers one's experiences 
even at hotels and restaurants of repute the excellence 
of the meals served on a ship like this one is truly 
surprising. At the time wc were far short of full 
complement in the first-class, for the majority of 
passengers join at Southampton or proceed overland 
to Genoa, the latter plan effecting nearly a week's 
saving in time. 

Of those on board very few were going as far as 
Australia ;• most were Germans taking advantage of 
he fact just mentioned to secure a week’s pleasant 
tea trip to Genoa, whence they can return home by 
ail in some twenty-four hours. With so few one 
vas soon on terms of easy intimacy, and the gathcr- 
ngs in the saloon vied with the pleasant time on 
leek, where games seem to l>e punctuated with 
tucceeding relays of refreshment of one kind and 
mother. The bearing, too, of the Captain and 
jfficers suggested that passage in Emerson where he 
joints out that the material side of hospitality can be 
jought for dollars, but that the kindly look, accent 
tnd behaviour cannot l>e bought at any price and is 
he more welcome. The weather was dull hut not 
>ad, so that altogether it would be difficult to imagine 
t more delightful day afloat 

The first-class quarters fill the great central struc- 
ure or deck-house of the ship. Bounding it forward 
ind aft were, so to say, sunken expanses of deck, 
echnically descril>ed as “wells/’ with the hatches 
o the holds, and the steam winches for handling the 
argo. These stretches of deck are set apart for the 
ise of third-class passengers, as is also the long alley¬ 
way to connect them. * The second-class are provided 
or most comfortably—one might say luxuriously—in 
. separate world of their own in the after-end of the 



The Long Alley Way connecting the Two Deck 
Spaces Reserved for Third Class Passengers. 


bip, with of course saloon, amoke-room, ladies’ draw- 
ig-room, and fcwo decks. I saw little of the second- 
lass. Why is it that second-class passengers invariably 
ppear, outwardly at least, more sedate and serious 
tan eithe^fifst or third ? 

I was cuM0us to learn something of the goodly 


crowd of English people who formed almost the 
entire population of the third-class, for to the seventy 
odd who had crossed from Harwich were added a 
like number who had reached Antwerp from Hull. 
It was a surprise to discover that out of the entire 
number very few were making a long sea journey for 
the first time. The great majority had been visiting 
the Old Country and were returning to Australia; 
and not a few had been to South Africa. The pre¬ 
liminary journey to Antwerp possessed an attraction 
which I discovered was regarded as a very substantial 
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one. Tobacco is duty free in Belgium, and third- 
class passengers provision themselves for the voyage 
with an ample allowance at a trifling cost, and as 
incessant smoking forms the great indulgence of a seu 
journey, being able to disregard the question of cost 
in this matter is an important consideration. They 
were loud in their praise of the way they were treated, 
and to watch them sitting about with their deck 
chairs drawn into groups playing cards, draughts, 
reading or writing letters, one could easily believe 
that life was pleasant with them. Here again the 
genial willingness of the stewards, and a spirit of 
eamaraJcrU with the sailors, made everything wear a 
bright and happy air. Below in the living quarters, 
under the vigilant eye of the “ over-steward," and the 
two daily visits of the doctor, order and hygiene pre¬ 
vailed. And thus was explained the presence in the 
third-class of more than one passenger who obviously 
was under no necessity to travel in that class. 

We passed Dover quite close inshore in the after¬ 
noon, and had a magnificent view of St. Margaret's 
Bay and of Dover itself; and after enjoying the sights 
of the Channel for a while the dinner bugle called us 
within, and after dinner darkness added to the attrac¬ 
tions of the smoke-room till wc heard the anchor let 
go at the mouth of Southampton Water. 

Southampton to London is a run of one hour and 
three-quarters by fast train, and with the morning 1 * 
newspaper for company one is at Waterloo Station 
and in the *hirl of London so quickly that one feels 
as if one had waked from a pleasant dream rather 
than so recently parted from a life so utterly different. 


DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR AUGUST 



PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Aug. I. — The International Law Association held its 
annual conference in London, and was enterlaincd by the 
Benchers of \he Inner Temple ... The Eighteenth Universal 
Peace Congress was opened at Stockholm ... Scilor Canalcjas, 
the Spanish Ambassador, left Rome. lie announced to the 
Vatican, that he was called to Spain for consultation with his 
Government ... “Dr." Crippen and MKc !«<* Neve having been 
anested were brought before the magistrate at Qucliec ... Two 
German battleships were sold to Turkey for ,£1,000,000. 

Aug. 2.—The King presented Edward Medals of the first and 
second class to a number of miners ami others for bravery in 
rescue work in the mine disasters of Whitehaven, Dudley, and 
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The launch of the latest Dreadnought, Orion," at Portsmouth. 


employed in the cotton trade ... The Scottish National Com* 
miltcc issued a manifesto to the people of Scotland calling for 
self-government for Scotland ... l«nrd Carrington spoke in 
Ixindon to the National Farmers' Association on the advantages 
of establishing Co-operative Credit Banks for farmers. 

Aug. 5.—Lord Sirathcona celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
... The threatened national lockout of l»oilrrinaker* and ship¬ 
wrights was a vert a I hy a settlement of the Clyde dispute ... An 
inquiry was made at Ramsay camp on the mutiny of fifty York¬ 
shire Territorials who refused to continue a fatiguing march in 
heavy rain when they were already wet through ... Sir Charles 
Scot ter announced at a meeting of the London und South- 
Western Railway that a working agreement for ninety yearn had 


Oulton ... The Prime Minister addri'ssed a letter to the Lord 
Mayor on the question of memorials to King Edward ... The 
Ijndon Gautle announced that the King has created Sir C. 
Hardinge, Governor-General designate of India, Baron 
Hardinge, of Penshurst ... The Third International Congress 
on school hygiene opened in Paris. 

’ Aug. 3.—The Commonwealth House of Representatives 
passed the Bill amending the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
which extends the power of the Arbitration Court to every 
industry ... In the American elections for the Republican State 
Conventions of Kansas and Iowa the “Insurgents” gained a 
sweeping victory ... The King and Queen of Spain arrived in 
London ....The fcitge aviator, M. Nicholas Kinet, fell from a 
height of two hundred mitres ami was killed. 

Aug. 4.—sThc Lancashire County Council resolved to invest 
£10,000 in shares in the British Colton Growing Association os 
a memorial of King Edward’s solicitude for the welfare of those 


been concluded with the Great Western Railway Company ... 
Sir Arthur Nicnlson, the retiring Ambassador to Russia, took 
leave of the Tsar. 

Aug. 6.—A number of arrests were made in the province o! 
Bengal in connection with the Bengal conspiracy ... In Egypt, 
the editor of the journal El A/am was sentenced to one year’i 
imprisonment. Sheikh Casouni to three months, for publishing 
seditious poems ... Fighting took place in Persia ; the Govern¬ 
ment troops defeated the Kklias, who surrendered ... Two offi¬ 
cers and five men were injured by an explosion in Submarine 
A I in Portsmouth Harl»our. 

Aug. 7-—Mr. E. Thompson Willows successfully flew during 
the night front Cardiff to London in his airship Wiilmvs If. ; 
he covered a distance of 150 miles in under ten horns. 

Aug. 8.—The agreement in regard to wages io the cotton 
spinning industry was signed at Manchester ... The 21st 
International Miner*’ Congress opened in Brussels ... A report 
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lUHshrd on the rapid rpread of cholera in the Russian 
provinces; in 65,000 cases recorded half proved fatal. Over 
one thousand dial in St. Petersburg. 

Aug. 9. —Mr. Gaynor, the Mayor of New York, was fired at 
and wounded by a discharged woiknnn, named lames Gal¬ 
lagher, on the deck of the Kaiser Wt.'k tm der Crosse. lie 
was arrrnlcil, and Mr. Gaynor taken in the hoapilal ... The 
International Free Trade Congress met at Antwerp. 

Aug. 10.—Italy celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth ofCavour. Signor l.uzznlli delivered a eulogy of Cavour 
l>cforc the King of Italy and a great assemblage in Turin ... A 
party of German students representing twenty-five German 
universities arrived in lamdon ... The City Council of New- 
castle-ou-Tyne resolved to confer the honorary freedom of the 
city on Sir W. Stephenson in recognition of his long and 
valued services to the city. 

Aug. II.—Mr. Lloyd George spoke at Carnarvon on woman's 
sulfragc and the settlement of the House of I-ords ... The 
German students now in lx>ndon assembled at University 
College for the first of a course of lecture** l«y Professor Sirpcr, 
of Munich University ... Mr. Sinha, the legal uicndier of Uk* 
Executive Council of the Viecrov of India, expressed a desire 
to be relieved of his duties Indore the Calcutta High (lout 
reopens, as he wishes to restart legal practice at the liar ... Mr. 
Graham White made a successful ciuss-cnuntry and oversea 
flight /rom Blackpool to New Brighton and back ... Mr. 
f. 11 . Drexcl, on his Blcrint monoplane, made the highest 
(officially) recorded flight of 6,752 feel over Lanark Moor ... 
The International Free Trade Congress silting at Antwerp sent 
a congratulatory message to the leaders of the Canadian Free 
Trade movement. 

Aug. 12.-A court-mailial was held in Devonport on the 
accident to H.M.S. Skipjack at the Cross Sands Lighthouse, 
near Grimsby, on June 8. Lieutenant Spurred, who was in 
charge, was severely reprimanded ... A serious shipping 
dispute in Germany embrace* nearly all the private shipbuilding 
yards; 35,000 men are affected. 

Aug. 13.—In a railway accident in France thirty-seven per¬ 
sona were killed and about fifty-five badly injured ... The 
whole of the shipbuilding yards west of Danzig became idle, 
the strike and lockout being complete. 

•Aug. 14 (Sunday).—A fire, fanned by a strong wind, 
destroyed a great part of the Brussels Exhibition. The monu¬ 
mental facade which constituted the principal part of the 
Belgian section was completely destroyed, the British section 
nearly destroyed, and all other sections badly damaged. Some 
twenty persons were injured, but no lives lost ... M. Failures 
visited Besan^on to unveil a public statue to Proudhon, who 
was born there. 

Aug- 15.—In accordance with the provisions of the last 
Finance Act, the Commissioners of Inland Revenue issued a 
form to be used by the owners of la mi, or of persons receiving 
reqt in respect of land ... As a result of the floods in Ja]»an, 
over a thousand persons have liccn drowned and 3,953 houses 
destroyed. 

Aug. 16.—The Empress Marie of Russia left England ... It 
was announced that Sir Ernest Cosset lias given the sum of 
£ 200,000 for the endowment of a fund in memory of King 
Edward, which shajl lie used to help necessitous Germans in 
England, and English people in similar circumstances in Ger¬ 
many. The trustees of the fund are King George and Queen 
Mary, the Kaiser and Kaiscrin ... The offer of the Dean and 
Chapter to bury Miss Florence Nightingale in Westminster 
Abbey was declined by the executors of her will ... The Repuli- 
licap State Committee at New York rejected the propps.il that 
Mr. Roosevelt should he made temporary chairman, and unani¬ 
mously chose Mr. Sherman Vice-President of the United Stales 
Tlte Democratic minority of the United States Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Wages anil Price* of Commodities condemned the 
Payne Tariff, and praised the English Free Trade policy. 

Aug.-17.—The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress passed a resolution of syn^pathy with the German 
thipyurd workers in their demand for shorter hour* ami belter 
wages ... Mr!*MoUanf, accompanied by a passenger, flew in 


his aeroplane (Bleriot type) from Calais to Deal in a stiff westerly 
wind, crossing the Channel in thirty-eight minutes ... M. 
Leblanc won the Matin's prize of /4.000 for the five hundred 
miles aeroplane race from Paris to the German frontier and back. 

Aug. 18.—The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria celebrated 
his eightieth birthday at Tuckl ... It was decided to reconstitute 
tlie British section of the Brussels Exhibition, which will be 
housed in the Salle des Fetes ... Mr. Sherman declared that 
he had no intention of withdrawing iu favour of Mr. Roosevelt 
from the Chairmanship of the New York Republican State 
Convention ... The race for the sculling championship of the 
world and a purse of 1,000 was rowed on the Zambesi River, 
and was won by Richard Arnst, of New Zealand. 

Aug. 19.—Nominations for the first South African Parlia¬ 
ment l*cgan ... The Tomson liner Tortona arrived at South¬ 
ampton to inaugurate the new direct service from Southampton 
to Canada ... *1 lie Local Government Board issued a circular 
to poet sanitary authorities advising them to Ik* on their guard 
against the serious outbreak of cholera in Russia ... Mr. Lloyd 
George issued a letter in reply to criticism* of the I .and Tux 
Return*. 

Aug. 20.—The funeral of Mis* Florence Nightingale took 
place at East Wellow, Hampshire. At the memorial service 
in St. Paul's Cathedral a thousand nurse* were present ... The 
Kaiser opened hi* new castle at Posen ... The battleship Orton, 
the largest of the "all-big-gun" ty|«e, was launched at Ports¬ 
mouth ... The annual gala of the Northumberland inineni was 
held at Tynemouth and attended by many thousands of pitmen, 
who were addressed by Messrs. Burt, Fenwick, Hardic, and Cairns 
... The finding of the Board of Trade Court inquiry into the 
loss of the steamship British Standard of Cardiff was announced ; 
the Court found that the influx of water was wilfully caused. 
The master’s certificate was suspended for twelve months, and 
he wa* ordered to j»ay one thousand guineas towards the costs j 
the chief engineer was also suspended and fined ... The result 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into the land scandals 
in tlie United Stales disclosed transactions carried on for the 

S rofit of a clique of speculators. In' the Indian land affairs 
Ir. Sherman and Senator Curtis weie proved innocent of any 
connection with the contract. 

Aug. 21.—H.M.S. Bfiford, while carrying out full speed 
trials grounded on rocks at the entrance to the Straits ol 
Korea ; eighteen inen were drowned ... A young Englishman 
named Brandon was arrested at Borkum, iu Germany, a^a spy. 
Aug. 22 .—The King and Queen of Spain left London for 
' home ... The joint board Representative of Trade Unions 
and the Lahair Parly met in London to consider the situation 
created by the Osborne judgment. It was decided to have the 
subject fully discussed at the Trade Union Congress in Septem¬ 
ber ... The Anglo-American Pecuniary Claims Agreement was 
signed in Canada ... General Estrada, the insurgent leader, was 
oclaimcd President of Nicaragua ... Disastrous forest fires 
oke out in Idaho and Montana, U.S.A. 

Aug. 23. -The National Artillery competition of the Terri¬ 
torial Force o|*cned in the Isle of Wight... The Secretary of 
the Road Board sent a circular letter to the highway authorities 
lo inform them that grants will he considered and dealt with in 
November ... Baron Moniono, on behalf of Japan, informed 
the Russian Foreign Office that the Korean Government had 
concluded a Treaty with Japan, providing for annexation ... 
The Bengali publishes the letters from British Member* of 
Parliament seized during the house search in Calcutta and now 
returned to Krishna Mitter ... The Turkish Minister of Justice 
prohibited the holding of elections lor the proposed National 
Assembly of the Greek Church in Turkey as illegal ... Another 
young Englishman named Trench, a fricud of Brandon's, was 
arrested as a spy at Ktnden. , 

Aug. 24.—The text of the Convention respecting the annexa¬ 
tion of Korea by Japan was communicated at Tokyo to ll mL 
representative* of the Power* ... Salvage work on H.M.T* 
cruiser Beiiford began ... A stutuc of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph erected by the huntsmen of the Monarchy wo* unveiled 
at Ischl ... A statue of Sir’ Daniel Dixon was unveiled at 
Belfast ... Mr. Kookcvdt visited Utica, where the Vice-Prcsi- 
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LONDON, October x«t, 191a 
The most notable thing that hap- 
tS2° pened in the month of September 
Money-lender. was emergence into the 
sight of all men of the viiled 
great Power of the world. There arc six great 
l owers in. Europe. But there is a seventh, without 
whom the whole six arc powerless. The seventh 
great Power is the Money-lender. Hitherto his 
existence has been recognised tacitly. last month 
it was proclaimed on the housetop. And the Prime 
Minister of the seventh great Power is France. The 
advent of the new sovereign even now is not clearly 
discerned in many quarters. But the reality of his 
veto power is felt and resented so keenly in Berlin 
and Vienna that vigorous attempts arc being made 
to displace his Prime Minister. In other words, the 
rivalry of nations, instead of being confined to the 
markets, the armies, and the navies of the world, has 
now invaded the Bourses. It is on the Stock Exchange 
that the issue of peace and war will be decided. 
That is a truism so far as concerns the actual 
financing of armies in motion. The significance of 
the events of September lies in the fact that it became 
evidentVhat it is equally true with regard to the 
preparation of armaments. The veto of the money¬ 
lender stopped the continuance of the Russo-Japanese 
war. 'Phe veto of the money-lender may succeed in 
crying “ Halt! ” to those who arc bent upon running 
the breakneck race of competitive armaments to 
the bitter end. 

France, once the first military and 
The sovereignty th e first naval Power on the Con- 
,Fr»nce. tinent of Europe, is now the second 
^ military and the fourth naval 

■fewer. But she is still facilt princeps in the world of 
finance. The frugal habits of Jacques Bonhomme 
have enabl.d him, with the contents of his old stock¬ 
ing, to restore in another realm the lost primacy of 


France in Europe. But for him and his savings the 
Russian Empire would long ago have reeled head¬ 
long into remediless bankrupt y. Hitherto he has 
lent his money with a single eye to the dominant 
question, of security and interest. Jew or Moslem, 
Christian or Pagan, peace Power or war Power, it 
has been all one to him, so long as he received his 
dividends with unfailing regularity. But a change is 
coming over the spirit of his dream. He is begin¬ 
ning to see that he may buy gold too dear if he 
snatches at dividends earned by financing his 
country’s foes. In oilier words, the political bearing 
of financial investments is being somewhat tardily 
recognised.. Mr. Cobden asserted it before the 
Crimean war, and made a memorable hut unavailing 
protest in the City against subscribing to Russian 
loans. Frequently of late years I have urged the 
importance of an international enactment forbid¬ 
ding the issue of loans to any Power which 
has made itself the enemy of the human race 
by disregarding the recommendations of the 
Hague Convention. In time I doubt not but that 
this form of Boycott will he the Sceptre of Peace ; but 
I pleaded in vain at the Hague for the recognition of 
any such modification of the ancient interdict. Last 
month, however, it appeared as if some glimmering 
sense of the moral responsibility of lending mortcy to 
disturbers of the peace, past or prospective, had 
begun to dawn upon the minds of the French 
investor. As Dr. Dillon puts it, “The Triple Alliance 
is in want of ready money. If France supplies the 
want she is feeding the serpent that may sting her to 
death." Hence last month two new loans, asked for 
by Hungary ^d by Turkey, were refused access to 
the French Bourse. 


The Control 
of 

tho Bourse. 


When I urged at the Hague 
the importance of interdicting 
loans to recalcitrant Governments 


I was told by the Italian Delegate that finance 







was international, and that it was beyond the 
control of Governments. The reply to that is 
that relations between la haute finance and the 
Dc/vcrnments are so close that no great banking 
firm would venture to launch a loan if the issue was 
energetically opposed by the Government of its own 
country. That is true of all countries. But in 
France the law of the land and the unbroken custom 
of a hundred years give the Government a right 
to forbid the quotation of any security on the 


to pay for the cost of tearing up a European treaty. 
The French Government, basing its objection on 
formal technical grounds—dissatisfaction with securities 
offered, fete.—refused to allow the money to be sub¬ 
scribed in France. It was suggested that England 
should come to the rescue of the Turkish loan. Sir 
Ernest Cassel, who was promoting it, promptly came to 
heel on being made to realise how such a loan would 
be regarded by the British Government. The entente 



cordtale 
for the mo¬ 
ment became a 
defensive alliance in 


the domain of finance, and 
for a time it seemed as if Turkey 


Bourse 
to which the 
Government takes 
exception. The power 
vested in the French Govern¬ 
ment could easily be conferred 
fopon all other Governments. Last month the French 
{Government interfered to prevent the issue of two loans 
' one asked for by Turkey for ^6,000,000, the other 
Hungary for ^ao,000,000. Turkey wanted the 
mey to buy ironclads and material of war to enable 
1 6 dominate the Balkans and terrorise Greece, 
tppgary wanted the mdhey to pay, among other 
things, for the cost of the annexation of Bosnia and 
tegoyina. That is to say, money was wanted by 
to to break the peace, and by the other 


and Hungary would be compelled to 
get money as best they could from German 
banl er%, Turkey, however, seems to have given 
assurances to France in consideration of which the 


Turkish loan is to be quoted on the Bourse. 

5 Finance, it is often said, has no 

: Komi Responsibility conscience. But on th« day when 

* of Democracy realises the truth that 

r invMtmont. neithcr war n or the colossal arma- 

: ments for war can be paid for except by borrowing 
1 money from neutrals,it will impose as strict an interdict 
1 upon war loans as it now imposes upon the supply of 
s ships of war to belligerents. It will be difficult, no 
r doubt, and at first not without its dangers. But 
e where there is a will there is a way. It is absurd to 
e lend money to a roan who tells you he only wants it 
in order to buy a rasor with which to cut your throat 
1 When it is dearly understood that no war can J 
d waged except by borrowing the money of neutra 
y the nations Which wish for peace will close theii 
t purses to all would-be borrowers whose real purpose. 
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concealed or avowed, is to make free with their 
neighbours' territories or to tear up European 
treaties. The famous formula, “Always arbitrate 
before you fight,” would become an operative law 
throughout the world if any Power which drew the 
sword without first submitting the case in dispute to 
an impartial* tribunal were to find the Bourses of the 
world shut in its face. 

The British industrial army has 
been so strangely fidgety, mutin- 
Labour. ous and anarchically disposed last 
month as almost to suggest an 
explanation in some conjunction of malignant planets. 
It is in business as it is on the sea. When all seems 
fair and smooth sailing, suddenly the clouds gather, 
and without any apparent cause the storm-wind rides 
in fury over the waves. Then after a while the wind 
drops, the sun shines out, and there is no trace left 
on the tossing waters of the tempest of yesterday— 
save, perhaps, here and there a fragment of a wreck. 
Last month was full of storm and threatening of con¬ 
vulsion in the industries of Britain. In the engineer¬ 
ing trade of the North, where a handful of mutinous 
boiler-makers broke their contract and defied the 
orders of their own union; in South Wales, where the 
miners passed resolutions to strike one day, only to 
rescind them the next and renew them the day after, 
and in Lancashire, where 150,000 people arc out of 
work owing to a quarrel about a punctilio—every- 
. where there have been cither downright war or 
menace of war. There is no apparent cause for this 
recrudescence of anarchy among the workers. Socialist 
agitation, as Mr. Blatchford regretfully testifies, makes 
such slow progress he has almost lost hope, although 
he is resolved to go on fighting. There has been 
no great question at issue as to rise or fall of wages 
or increase or reduction of working hours. Possibly 
the only explanation is that classes, like individua1s f 
occasionally have attacks of the nerves. They 
seem to be as unavoidable as measles. Let us 
hope they will leave no more traces behind. 

Seven hundred cotton mills closed 

The Lancashire down to-day in Lancashire, 
Lookout. throwing 150,000 men and women 
out of work because of a dispute 
as to the precise method of vindicating the action of 
a single man. The man in question, George Howe 
Ay name, employed as grinder at Fern mill, Oldham, 
was ordered to “ pick flats " with an awl The trade 
union ordered him to refuse to do this particular kind 
of work, it being their belief that another method of 
cleaning machines from cotton waste should be em¬ 


ployed. They may have been right in thus endeavour¬ 
ing to take the management of the mill out of the 
hands of the managers, or they may have been wrong. 
That is not the cause of the lockout. For the em¬ 
ployers and the employed agreed to refer that question 
to arbitration. Why then the lockout ? The answer is 
that the employers insist that George Howe, whose 
action caused the trouble, should not be re¬ 
engaged until the arbitration is over, and the men 
insist that he shall be at once re-employed while the 
arbitration is going on. The employers offer that if 
the arbitration goes against them they will not only 
reinstate George Howe, but will pay him the whole 
of the wages which he would have earned if he had 
been in full employment from the time he stopped 
work until the award was given in his favour. To out¬ 
siders nothing could be fairer than this. The case 
being sub judice, so to speak, the person whose action 
occasioned the dispute remains suspended until the 
decision, with guarantees that if his conduct is 
approved he shall receive wages for the whole 
period of his suspension as if he had not been taking 
a holiday. The proper thing to do would be to ask 
Mr. Aakwith or some other imj>artial person to 
arbitrate on the hitch before going to arbitration on 
the whole question. 

It is a curious coincidence that at 

DwBpotiBm twva. thc momcnt whcn tradc unionist! 

is threatened with a deadly bio* 

from the insubordination and indiscipline of loca 
sections of 
trade unionists, 
a passionate 
demand should 
go forth from 
the trades 
union leaders 
for an exten¬ 
sion of their 
authority from 
industiial 10 
political mat¬ 
ters. When it 
is only too pain¬ 
fully evident 
that the trades 
unionist chiefs 
cannot depend 
upon the loyal 

obedience of {BUitumdr* 

their supporters The late Mr. G. Howell, 

in carrying out A Labour Leader of the Ninette. 
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labour agreements, the demand for an extension of their 
authority over their members in things political seems 
hardly well timed. The Osborne judgment may have 
been right or it may have been wrong, but its essence 
was to deny to the same men who cannot prevent 
sectional strikes in violation of contracts the right 

to force from men of different political conviction*, who have 
joined the trade union*, not as politicians but x* working roen, 
contributions to the support of a political party and political 
principles which they repudiate, and which they revolt against, 
which they work against, and which they believe to lie injurious 
to themselves as well as to the nation. 

It is, j>crhaps, natural to try to meet anarchy by 
despotism. But the repeal of the Osl>orne judgment 
is demanded not to reinforce authority where it is 
threatened, but to extend that authority into the 
political field. It is as if at the same lime that 
Government was confessing it could not repress a 
revolt in its own capital it were to demand a vote of 
credit to try to annex an empire in Central Africa. 

it may he objected that the 

« __I*alx>ur Party and the Trades 

and Unionist Congress arc not iden- 

the Pledge. tjca | bodies. That is true; but 
the Labour Party uses the trades unions to milk the 
cow on whose milk the Labour Party exists. In 
order to pave the way for the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment by legislation the executive of the I-abour 
Parly has summoned a Conference at Ixriccstcr, at 
which it will* propose to repeal the pledge.against 
which Mr. Burt, Mr Fenwick, Mr. Ward, and other 
members of the jtarty have always protested. This 


pledge, the enforcement of which was the real cause 
of the Osborne protest, is set forth in the revised 
constitution of the Labour Party after the article 
which defines the object of the party as being “ to 
secure the election of candidates to Parliament and 


organise and maintain a Parliamentary Labour Party, 
with its own Whips and policy.” It is as follows •— 


.. Candidate* and members must accept this constitution ; 
agree to abide by the decision* of the Parliamentary party in 
carrying out the aim* of thi* constilulion ; ap; ear before their 


carrying _ 

constituencies under the title of Labour candidates only; 
alKtain strictly from identifying thcmuclvcs with or promoting 
the interest* of any Parliamentary |u»rty not affiliated or it* 
candidates: and they murt not oppose any candidate recog¬ 
nised by the Kxecutivc Committee of the parlv. 

2. Candidate* must undertake to join the Parliamentary 
labour Party, if elected. 


Mr. Macdonald argues that the Labour Party is now 
so consolidated it no longer needs the pledge to 
reinforce its discipline. If so, it is obvious the repeal 
of the pledge will not remove the grievance of those 
trade unionists who do not approve of the policy of 
the labour Party. The doctrine that no man shall 
he allowed to earn his living unless he pays a levy to 
the funds of a political party which he detests is 
monstrous As Mr. Austen Chamberlain says, the 
claim amounts to this :— 

No man i* to obtain work units* he i* a Trade Unionist, no 
man i* to be a Track Unionist unless he pays a Parliamentary 
levy, and the Parliamentary levy is to be used for the support 
of Socialists and Socialist members only in Parliament. 

It is very much like an attempt to reimpose Church 
rates—only more so. 


Payment 

or 

Member*. 


* Anxioua Inquiries. 

TblT‘A|TT i "Drat that Arthur—wherever in the world’s he gone tot 


The practical out¬ 
come of the contro¬ 
versy over the Os¬ 
borne judgment is 
likely to he the adoption of the 
principle of the payment of the 
returning officer’s expenses and 
the salaries of all members out ol 
the taxes. This will add ^500,000 
a year to the national expenditure, 
The Unionists are divided on the 
subject. Some, headed by Mr. 
F. E. Smith, whose Eastern toui 
with Mr. Winston Churchill has 

probably broadened his mind, are 
in favour of adopting the principle, 
otters, like the Daily Mai/, would 
only pay members who plead pov¬ 
erty ; while the rank and file are 
stoutly opposed to anything of the 
kind. It will be interesting to see 
whether the House of Lords wit 
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venture to throw out a Payment of Members Pill if 
it is sent up from the House of Commons. Note that 
the Irish delegation to the United States .has been 
promised .£30,000 for the Parliamentary Fund. 

Two hundred and eighty-five men 
Th*. employed in Messrs. Kupfer’s coal- 
terlln Riots. yard in the Moabit district of 
Berlin struck for a rise of 3s. a 
week for drivers and 6 pfennigs per hour for coal- 
heavGrs. The masters imported some strike breakers 
from Alsace to replace the men on strike. The black¬ 
legs were hooted, whereupon one of them drew a 
revolver and fired twice into the crowd. The strikers 
and their sympathisers demanded the blackleg’s 
arrest, but the police lieutenant by way of rcsjxmsc 
ordered the mounted police to charge. As a result a 
series of riots ensued, and for some days the Moabit 
quarter was like a town in civil war. The police, who 
were reinforced until they numliercd thousands, used 
their swords and revolvers ruthlessly. C letting entirely 
out of hand, they attacked ferociously a party of four 
English and American journalists, who in discharge of 
tlfeir duty and in pursuance of the advice of a jwlice 
lieutenant had driven in a motor-ear near the seat of 
the disturbances. The head of the police, instead of 
punishing his reckless subordinates, justified their 
action on the ground that the < orrcsjjondents had 
thrust themselves into the midst of a tumultuous 
assemblage. As the correspondents were not in any 
tumultuous assemblage, and as they had followed the 
directions of the i»olice themselves in going where 
they did, it is to be hoped tliat Herr von Jagow will 
soon be replaced by a wiser man. 'i*he British and 
American Governments have asked for an inquiry, 
and if, as seems probable, the conduct of the police is 
proved to have been utterly without justification, it is 
Herr vgn Jagow, their chief, and not any subordinate, 
who ought to be publicly reprimanded. On a single 
night’s riot 273 persons were cut and otherwise injured, 
almost as many as all the men on strike. 

The Kaiser has found his tongue 
The Kaleer’a once more, and is using it to some 
Vienna Speeeh. purpose. In August he reaffirmed 

at Konigsberg his Divine prero¬ 
gative. Last month he capped this by a speech in 
Vienna, in which, with singular disregard of the feel¬ 
ings of the Tsar, he gloated over the humiliation 
which Germany had inflicted upon Russia when by 
an ultimatum she compelled Count Isvoltsky to 
abandon his opposition to the annexation of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina. The Viennese had changed 
the name of the Park Ring to that of Kaiser Wilhelm 



Dffrrmiuien •/ the firtfirieUn 


The High-Flier 1 * Return. 

Tiif. Kaiskk-Uikp (re-entering rage): " It** nil right; I’m 
going back of my own accord. Bui—(aside) • I gol prclly near 
llic »ky that time. Haven’t hail such a Hay out lor two years I ” 




Ring, and in his speech of acknowledgment at the 1 
Kathhaus of Vienna, the Kaiser said : — 

Mclhinks I read in your rnolvc lh«* agreement of the City of 
Vienna with the action of an ally in taking his stand in shining y# 
armour at a grave moment liy the side of your most Craciotu V] 
S<i\*creign. ITiis was at once an injunction of duly and of 
friendship; for the Alliance has, to the weal of the world, 
passed into and pervaded as an ini|X»ndcrablc element the 
convictions and the life of both |x-oplcs. y 

The phrase about the shining armour of Germany 
will live in history beside tliat of the mailed fist; but. \ 
it was injudicious and undiplomatic to parade youfi 
shining armour on all occasions. In a famous scene 
in the “Nibelungen Lied,” when a notable service was 
rendered to a friend, it was done in a cloak of dark- *..? 
ness. Imagine Brunhild’s feelings if Siegfried had;}* 
boasted of having helped Gunther on his wedding. 
night “ in shining armour.” But the Kaiser i*$ 

emphatically not one of those who, having done good 
by stealth, blush to find it fame. * 

Last month the King and Queen 
of the Belgians paid iheir first ’ 
Holland. State visit to the Queen of Hol¬ 
land at Amsterdam. The recep¬ 
tion of the Belgian monarchs was characterised by the . 
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hearty enthusiasm of the Dutch. The two little king¬ 
doms are 3mong the freest and best governed countries 
in the world. Brussels and the Hague are the two 
capitals of the International World-State. It is per¬ 
haps natural that these two neutral keepers of the 
mouths of the Rhine should be subject to. a good 
deal of anxiety as to their future should a clash ever 
come—which Heaven forbid !—between England and 
Germany. Last month there has been a good deal 
of talk in the newspapers about the new railway line 
by which the^Germans could pour 100,000 me.i into 
Belgium beforq anyone knew they were moving. At 
the other end, in the extreme north, the Germans 
claim to have .caught some English spies making 


face with the Old Turks, minus Abdul Hamid 
—who, by the bye, seems to have disappeared 
into space. No one who was present at the last 
Hague Conference can for a moment forget that 
for all practical purposes Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Roumania and Turkey constituted a unit to which 
Greece, Switzerland and Belgium were more or less 
loosely attached. If a general war broke out, all 
these Powers, with the exception of Greece and 
Switzerland, would probably march under the orders 
of the Hohenzollcrn. There may be some doubt 
about Belgium now, for King Leopold is dead, but 
four years ago Belgium was very German. Govern¬ 
ments may work together in a Peace Conference 



The King of the Belgians (with the Queen of Holland) in Amsterdam. 


plans and sketches of their new works at Borghum. 
In order to answer a fool according to his folly, the 
British arrested a German, Lieutenant Helm, for 
making sketches of Portsmouth fortresses. 

The newspapers have been full all 

Jarkl»h-*oum»nUn ,aSt mon,h ° f a re P° rted miIitar * 
Convention. convention between Roumania and 

Turkey. It has been affirmed and 
itnied. But there is little doubt that some such 
Bnderstanding exists. Roumania is already in the 
cket of the German - Austrian power. Baron 
Marachall von Bieberstein is the Grand Eltchie at 
■fUmfnvple. The Young Turks have almost 
■plctjly ploughed off the cunning disguise by 
teh they ..deceived Europe, and we are face to 


without joining forces as allies on the battlefield/ 
But the lines of cleavage revealed at the Hague 
should never be forgotten. 

M. Venizelos being actually, 
Tho Situation although not formally, in com- 
Grooee. mand of the situation at Athens, 
Greek policy is being adjusted to 
the necessities of the crisis. The election of three 
Cretans as members for Greek constituencies has been 
annulled, so that cause of complaint has been removed. 
The new National Assembly is to be styled Revisionary 
instead of Constituent The danger lies in the 
intense hostility of the Young Turkish Committee 
at Salonika and elsewhere to the Greeks. They keep 
up the boycott of Greek goods, send troops to the 
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Greek frontier, and are believed to desire nothing so 
much as a pretext to seize Thessaly and bold it as 
a set-off to Crete. The Turkish Government, which 
has already bought two German ironclads? and is 
negotiating for two more, hopes in time to be stronger 
in the Black Sea than Russia, and to be able to cow 
the Greeks by threats of bombarding Athens. The 
situation is .threatening and might at any moment get 
out of hand if it were not that the four Powers are 
fully vrare that the condition of averting war in the 
East is that the ultimate control and the full respon¬ 
sibility for, or the exercise of, that control rests in 
their hands. 


The Proffrasa 

of 

Arbitration. 


I describe at some length else¬ 
where the result of the Arbitration 
on the Newfoundland Fisheries. 

The Award has been deservedly 
received with general approval. The unanimity of 
the Arbitrators on all points but one was purchased 
no doubt by the compromises inevitable when five 
judges have to agree upon a common verdict Dr. 
Drago’s paper stating his reasons for dissenting from 
the somewhat lame and impotent answer returned to 
Question 5 indicated the true juristic solution of the 
question. But the other Arbitrators could not bring 
themselves to do more than recommend that the two 
Powers should agree to frame a Treaty in accordance 
with Dr. Drago’s suggestion. His luminous proposal 
that historic bays should be recognised as such, no 
matter how wide their mouth, opens up a suggestive 
field o£ research. The doctrine of the Historic Bay is 
a second Drago doctrine which will save the world 
much trouble. The principle is that bays which have 
been claimed by any nation as their own territorial 
possession, and the claim to which has been recognised 
by other nations, should be declared bays in inter¬ 
national law. All other bays must be less than 
ten milfes broad at the mouth. That is a real con¬ 
tribution to international law which has already 
owed much to Dr. Drago. Another arbitration is 
now going on at the Hague, Dr. Lammasch again 
presiding over the Tribunal. It is, however, only a. 
trivial affair between the American Government and 
Venezuela over a dispute as to the Orinoco Steam¬ 
ship Company. Originally the dispute included 
many other topics of controversy. But all save this 
Orinoco Steamship question have been settled by 
consent. 

M. de Nelidoff, the oldest and 
most respected of Russian Ambas¬ 
sadors, passed away last month 
after a long illness. He will be 


Death 

of 

X. do lUUdoff. 


succeeded at Paris by M. Isvoltsky, who for some 
time has longed to exchange the close watched 
slavery of the Foreign Office for the ImjxTial ease 
and dignity of a Russian Embassy, if matteri 
pursue their usual 
course, unbroken by 
war or other con¬ 
vulsions, M. Isvolt¬ 
sky will be president 
of the next Hague 
Conference. There 
will probably be a 
kick against this by 
the Americans who 
chafed uneasily 
under the mild rul¬ 
ing of M. dc 
Nelidoff. But the 
disadvantage of be- * 
ginning a Peace 
Conference by a 
stand-up fight—like 

that at Saratoga— V. de Nelidoff 

between the rival President of the last Hague Confirenci 

champions and their 

backers will probably secure for Russia the Presi¬ 
dency of the third Congress. M. dc Nelidoff, like. 
M. de Staal, like any other President of the Hague; 
Conference, will ever and always work for conciliation- 
and unanimity. Their great idea is never to let the 
Conference run upon a snag or develop a situation 
which could not be settled by the ordinary method* 
of diplomacy. M. Isvoltsky’s successor is said to be. 
M. Sassanoff, of whom little or nothing is known in 
Western Europe. . ; 

At the close of the International 
A Tribute Peace Conference, held at Stocks 
late King Oscar, holm last month, Baron Bond® 

had the pleasure of distributing to 
the vice-presidents of each national group for trans¬ 
mission to their respective Sovereigns a copy of the 
splendid autograph album in which are reproduced 
in facsimile the tributes paid to the late King Oscai 
by the delegates and official and unofficial personage 
at the late Hague Conference. The happy id© 
originated with a Swedish lady married to a Dutcl 
captain of the mercantile marine, Mrs. Theresa B001 
by name. There was a great deal of soreness ii 
Sweden at the time over the separation of Norway 
and Mrs. Boon thought it would serve a good pui 
pose if she were to collect from all the representative 
of all the nations gathered at the Hague autograpl 
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expressions of 
their opinion 
as to the way 
in which King 
Oscar had di¬ 
rected Swedish 
policy at that 
critical junc¬ 
ture. No one 
who was not 
present at the 
Hague ran rea¬ 
lise the pati¬ 
ence, the per¬ 
severance and 
the untiring in- 
dustry with 
which this little 
Swedish lady 
hunted down 
delegate after 
delegate in 
order to secure 
autographs 
for the world’s 
tribute to King 
Oscar. When 
at last the ardu¬ 
ous work was 
complete the 
collection of 
autographs was 
duly presented 
to the Swedish 
King and was 
exhibited for 
popular inspection at the Museum at Stockholm. 
4 rs. Boon was decorated with a medal of the Serafinc 
)rder, the highest decoration ever given to a 
'Oman in Sweden. Few subjects have ever con- 
rived a more •timely tribute to their Sovereign, and 
3 one has ever carried out a brilliant conception 
kh more ideal success. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hear* 
,Th« Fortification have published declarations in 
Panuna^CanaL favour of fortifying the Panama 

Canal. ^ Mr. Taft has decided to 
die for £400,000 to begin the fortifications. Mr. 
Jeifer, one of the American delegates to the 
iterparliamcntary Union which met last month 
•Brussels, objected to this on the extraordi- 
iy. groitfid that such fortification would be a 


breach of treaty faith. It would be no such 
thing. When the first Hay-Pauncefote Convention 
was negotiated the fortification of the canal was for¬ 
bidden, the Senate refused to accept the Convention 
unless it was amended. The British Government re¬ 
fused to accept the Convention as amended, and the 
proposed treaty fell through. Another Convention was 
negotiated from which the clause forbidding fortifica¬ 
tions was eliminated. America therefore is entirely 
within her rights if she fortifies the canal. Whether she 
will be acting wisely in fortifying it is another matter. 
Some of the best judges have grave doubts whether it 
would ever be wise in time of war to risk any battleship 
in acanal which might so easily be blocked at both ends. 
What with submarines, aeroplanes,and high explosives, 
that gut across the Isthmus would be decidedly un¬ 
healthy for battleships. 

In 1867 the United States Govern- 
A ment bought from Russia what 

Famous Bargain. was then regarded as the waste 

frozen wilderness of Alaska for 
.£1,440,000. To-day this is what Alaska's delegate 
in Congress has to tell us of the value of that 
wilderness :— 

Alaska ha* inure gold than California and Colorado ; more 
copper than Montana and A r iron a ; more coal than Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Weal Virginia, and Ohio; and more fish than all other 
American waters combi no I. Her output of gold and fish for 
last year amounted to nearly 32,000,000 dols., and had increased 
from 15,000,000 dol*. in 1900. llcr total cash trade with the 
rest of the United States for 1009 amounted to more.than 
52,000,000 dols., while that between China and the United 
Stales amounted to only 48,000,000 dols. . . . Alaska has a 
belter climate and greater agricultural capacity than Norway, 
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Sweden, ami Finland combined, llcr rich and fertile valleys 
ore capable of supporting a much larger population than that of 
the three countries named, without mentioning the population 
which will lie supported by her mines and other natural 
resources. 

Dirt cheap indeed! But if Russia had offered 
Alaska to the British Government in 1867, our then 
Government would have disdainfully rejected it 

It is not fifty years ago that the 
Th« Growth United States was regarded as a 
Uifeio Sam. second rate Power. John Bull's 
altitude towards Uncle Sam was 
one of supercilious patronage and hardly concealed 
contempt of the growing upstart. To-day the esti¬ 
mates of the new American census show that the 
United States contain from eighty-five to ninety 
millions of inhabitants—that is to say, there arc twice 
as many citizens in the United States as there are 
in the United Kingdom. And the end is not yet 
Clearly, notwithstanding all that has been said about 
race suicide, there is no danger of the Americans 
dying out. New York now contains a imputation of 
4 . 750.000 In round numbers. She is treading on the 
heels of London. But if we extend Jxmdon, as New 
York has been extended, so as to include all the area 
policed from Scotland Yard, we are still two or three 
millions ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign last 
Mr, Roosevelt month in A me lira recalls Mr. 
the Rampage. Gladstone's Midlothian days. 

Everywhere he was reecived with 
llic wildest enthusiasm. His journey was a triumphal 
progress, and he crowned his crusade of passion by 
beating the Bosses in the Now York State Conven¬ 
tion—“ beating them to a frazzle,” to use his own 
picturesque phrase. It is true that after having won 
the chairmanship he consented to the forming of a 
party platform which contrasted markedly with the 
expectations his speeches had roused; but that was 
probably necessary if the Republican Party had not 
to be reduced to a heap of broken potsherds. The 
parallel to Midlothian may be carried further. Mr. 
Gladstone was to Lords Granville and Harrington 
very much what Mr. Roosevelt is to-day to President 
Taft—and we all know how that fight ended. Mr. 
Gladstone captured the whole Liberal machine, and 
Lord Granville and Lord Harrington took office in 
his Cabinet But if Mr. Gladstone had not captured 
the machine, Lord Beaconsfield would have been 
re-elected in 1880. Query: is Mr. Roosevelt strong 
enough to capture the machine? Time alone will 
show, and it rather seems as if he were to be allowed 
to talk as loud as he likes; but the Bosses will keep 
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A Great FalL 

The KepuMican Party in the United Slates ban received a 
heavy blow by the 1 brmoeralii victory in Maine. It i* one of 
the Mgn* of the revolt agaiiul High Tariffs. 

control of the policy of the party. The odds are 
that before he docs be will make a gift of the next 
elections to the Democrats, who last month, for 
the first rime in forty years, captured the Repub¬ 
lican stronghold of Maine. 

Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed a new 
The policy which well deserves atten- 

New Nationalism. t j ve consideration. He calls it 

the New Nationalism, and its 
essence consists in asserting that there are certain 
great interests which are now left to the Slate which • 
must in future be controlled by the national Govern¬ 
ment This is centralisation, no doubt, and can only 
be called the New Federalism, as Mr. Garvin suggests, 
if by new we mean emasculated, truncated Federalism. 
His doctrine brought him sharp up against the 
Supreme Court, the institution which of all others is 
regarded as the palladium of American liberty. He 
denounced the decisions of the Supreme Court in two 
recent cases—the Knight Sugar Trust case and the 
New York lwkcshop case—as illustrating his dread lest 
under cover of “ a high technical legal subtlety ” the 
Supreme Court leave a neutral ground in which 
neither State nor nation can exercise authority and 
which would become a place of refuge for men who 
wish to act criminally, and especially for the very 
rich men who wish to act against the interests- 
of the community as a whole. The New York bake-, 
shop case certainly scents to outsiders little short 
of a public scandal. The New York Legislature had 
passed, and the New York Governor had signed, a 
law forbidding the baking of bread in New York City 
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under insanitary conditions dangerous to the health 
of the citizens. The Supreme Court by five votes to 
fijur annulled the law, because forsooth it is unconsti¬ 
tutional to deprive men of their liberty to work under 
unhygienic* conditions if they want to. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s criticism of the Supreme Court has naturally 
roused a tempest of furious denunciation from the 
conservative and moneyed classes ; but the Socialists 
are overjoyed. Their New York organ, the Call, 
says: 11 His criticism of our highest tribunal shows 
that we Socialists have been lamentably timid " ; and 
it adds: “ The fight against the arrogated power of 
the courts to nullify the will of the people is bound to 
become the overshadowing political issue of America, 
the issue that will sum up and around which will 
gather all other issues.” 

Article i : “ Down with existing 

The RootmlUin Bosses which, say his enemies, 

• Programm«. means .. Up wilh one ^ Bon," 

Roosevelt I. Imperator. Article 2 : 
“ Clear the Rascals out” Article 3 : u Dethrone the 
Corporations ”:— 

There can be no effective control of corporation* while their 
political activity remains. To pul an end to it will be neither 
a short nor an easy task, but it can be done. ... It i* neces¬ 
sary that laws should be passed to prohibit the u*c of ciwporate 
funds directly or indirectly for political purposes ; iiis*iill more 
necessary that such laws should be thoroughly enforced. 

Of which let our trade union friends at war against 

the Osborne judgment take due note. Article 4: 

“Supervision by the National Government of all 

corporations doing interstate business.” Article 5 : 

“ Government veto on fortune making ” 


A fortune must be honourably obtained and well used. ’ It fa 
not even enough that it should have been gained without doing 
damage to the community. We should permit it to be gained 
only so long as the gaining represents benefit to the community. 
This, I know, implies a policy of a far more active govern¬ 
mental interference with social and economic conditions in this 
country than we have yet had, but f think we have got to face 
the foct that such an increase in governmental* control is now 
necessary. 

Articles 6, etc :— 

• 

Graduated income and inheritance taxes, the reform of out 
financial system, such conservation of our natural resources ai 
tends to healthy development, comprehensive workmen's com¬ 
pensation nets, regulation of child lalxmr and the work ol 
women, direct primaries, publicity of election expenses, and pro¬ 
vision for the removal of unfaithful or incompetent public 
servants. 

It is not difficult to understand why the New York 
Commercial declares “His new doctrine is more and 
worse than rank Socialism—it is Communism at the 
limit" 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, who 
D*-.. is to be entertained at luncheon 

in London. in the Whitehall Rooms on 

October 6th by the President of 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
is said to have pledged the vote of the coloured men 


of America to Theodore Roosevelt. Whether he can 
deliver the goods is another matter, and one on which 
there seems to be some difference of opinion. Dr. 
Washington’s arrival in London has provoked an 
animated controversy as lo how far for the sake of 
securing the support of the moneyed men of the North 
for Tuskegee the good Doctor has held a candle to 
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the devil in the way of rainimisifig lynchings, and 
generally by painting the condition of his people in 
much more roseate colours than the facts justify. Here¬ 
tofore in this country Dr. Booker Washington has been 
in the dangerous position occupied by those of whom 
all men speafc well. But the vigorous agitation of the 
Constitutional League, stimulated by such things as the 
cold-blooded massacre of scores of helpless coloured 
people in Texas and the doubling of the lynching 
average—it is now one per day, having risen from 
three a week in a few years—has given many of his 
friends ground for thinking that the good President 
of Tuskegee might do none the worse for Tuskcgee 
if he moderated the excessive ardour with which at 
times he seems disposed to argue that “ the Southern 
negro has the best of everything in the best of all 
possible worlds.” Verbum sap. 

Mr. Rhodes’s dictum that you 
Tln can never govern South Africa 

South A moan Elections. without the Dutch has been 

singularly vindicated by the first 
General Election for United South Africa. Scats 
were roughly apportioned jftording to population, 
and the result of the first counting of noses has l>ccn 
the election of a Parliament in which the Dutch have 
a clear majority of r3 over ill other memliers. 'Hie 
figures are : For General Botha, 67 ; for Dr. Jameson, 
37; Independent, 13; Labour, 4. The decisive¬ 
ness of the Boer victory was obscured for the first 
few days by the fact that General Botha had failed 
in his gallant attempt to capture a British district 
in Pretoria. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick was returned 
by a majority of 95, 1,231 voting for him, 1,136 
for General Botha. As there are only 700 Dutch 
votes in this constituency, General Botha achieved 
a moral victory well worth trying for. But the 
actual v^ptory lay with Fitzpatrick; and as at the 
same time two of Botha’s colleagues, Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Moor, lost their scats, the impression was pro¬ 
duced that the predominant race in South Africa had 
been “bested” by the predominant partner in the 
Empire. The full returns, however, restored the true 
perspective, and General Botha, after a few days of 
indecision, wisely and patriotically refused to regard 
his personal failure to oust Fitzpatrick as any reason 
why he should not meet Parliament at the head of a 
solid majority. General Hertzog has been much 
abused for his educational policy; but General 
Hertzog is a very good, a very shrewd, and a very 
capable man, and if the policy associated with his 
name proves to be as bad as it* is represented General 
Hertzog will drop it . 



Pkttfrwfk J7] \Vandyk. 

Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, 

who defeated General Botha in Pretoria. 


Dr. Jameson’s success in carrying 
Dr. Jameson's Town and the great urban 

sucoeu. centres of population exceeded 
slightly his own sanguine estimate 
of what was possible. The cities voted for him, and 
the natives, and he meets Parliament as the leader Of 
an Opposition which may be relied upon to keep the 
balance even. Dr. Jameson’s popularity in South Africa 
is a thing incomprehensible to the austere moralists 
who have never been in South Africa and who 
regard the Raid as the unpardonable sin. Sir Henry 
Maine taught us that in governing India we have 
to use watches of different meridians. But even 
the men who have appreciated this cannot under¬ 
stand that in the meridian of Pretoria and 
Johannesburg the rough-and-tumble King-of-the- 
Castle game in which both Kruger and Jameson 
took part ought not to be judged by the‘severe 
ethical standard rightly applied in more settled 
lands. Whatever may be the reason, Dr. Jame¬ 
son is probably to-day the most popular man in 
South Africa after General Botha, and it is not 
General Botha’s fault that the ex-Raider is not 
bis colleague in the Ministry. I regret to see that 
Mr. Abe Bailey failed to secure election at Krugers- 
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dorp. Mr. Bailey is a man of public spirit and of an 
Imperial j>atriotism by no means too common, and our 
regret at his absence from the new Parliament is not 
lessened by the methods employed to secure his defeat 

I received last month from Mr. 

Tha Tp ^ tfnent Banerjec a copy of a statement of 
Untried Prisoners a teacher of music in Calcutta 
induu describing his experience when 

under arrest. He was accused cf 


singing Swadeshi songs, but was six months later 
dismissed as innocent, no evidence having been 
brought against him. The following extracts from 
his statement will be read with indignation :— 

From thd Court of the police magistrate I was taken to 
Alipur. Before going there 1 was handcuffoil and wan bound 
with a rope round the waist. I was then placed in a lock-up 
at Alipur. My handcuff* and rope were then taken off. I was 
then conveyed front Alipur to tlic gaol with handcuffs and wpc 
on in the evening. An Indian warder received iw at the gate. 
I was Mrip|>ed nuked and made to wear a jnngia (loin cloth) 
only. It was dark then. I had nothing on my l<ody, ami it 
vm bitterly cold ; 1 shivered, and my hands and f.-vt were 
benumbed. Another warder then led me to a cell. Knrly in 
the morning 1 was mined and asked to take ** lop»y.” It 
is a sort of gruel, but full of giavcl. 1 dkl not consent at 
first to go out of the cell, as it was bitterly cold, ami 1 had 
nothing on my body except the piece of waist cloth ami a 
blanket. I. yielded to the remonstrances of the warder. At 
9 a.iu. my clothe**, which I hail to leave at the gate, were 
return*d tome. After both at l! I look rice and dal and a 
sort of vegetable curry. The rice was very coarse and full of 
worms. At 4 p.m. the last meal, similar in quality to the second, 
hud to l»e taken. This is the sort of diet I lived upon from the 
day of my being imprisoned as an umler-lrial prisoner to the 
day of my release—a period of six mouths. Occasionally slices 
oi fish mixed with vegetables were given. Once belter sort of 
rice was lasted by me. I was alone in the cell, and I nobody was 
allowed to sjieak to me. I never passed words with anybody 
except with the warders when I -had occasion to adc for any- 
thing. I felt very unwell, and could not sleep. My sleep 
was disturbed by dreams. The warder* also roused me 
every hour. I soon got ringworm over my lxxly. The gaol 
medicines only aggravated the disease. 1 protested against 

3 diet to the warders, and said I feared 1 would uic. One 
the warders said that iny death was desirable. I complained 
to the chief warder of my loss in weight. My total b** of 
weight in gaol was about nineteen pounds. I was told that the 
diet I subsisted on wa* the usual diet in gaol. Palpitation of 
heart l>cgan to trouble me. Often I felt so weak that I could 
not stand erect. I was allowed to read. I once hummed a 
tune. I was severely reprimanded for doing so. I have com¬ 
pletely lost my power of digestion. I was a healthy and a 
strong man before imprisonment. 

I am glad to know that the case is receiving the 
close attention of the authorities. But how many 
Ollier cases may there not be which arc quite as bad 
of which no one hears but the friends and relatives of 
the suffering victim ? It is these horrors which occa¬ 
sion and justify “ unrest -in India.” 


t I heartily congratulate the City 

Hair Lord*Mayor. London on having scoured 

• A the services of such a Lord 

Mayor ^ -Sir Vezey Strong. It will be Corona- 
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Sir T. Vexey Strong:. 

The New Lord Mayor. 

tion year, and the Lord Mayor is almost the first 
personage in the ceremonial after the King. Sir 
Vezey Strong might have been created for the rtolt 
which he lias to fill. A man of noble and dignified 
presence, with great suavity of manners, calm self- 
possession, and a happy gift of condensed eloquence, 
no better man ever sat in the-first civic chair of the 
Empire. Sir Vezey Strong is a lifelong teetotaler, 
who proved, when Sheriff*, that it was possible to hold 
high office in the City and take part in civic banquets 
without touching a drop of intoxicants. 

Last month all owners of landed 
property, however small its amount, 
Form IV. werc summoned by the Treasury 
to make a full return of the 
varying values of the lands in their possession. 
The return specifies nine different kinds of value, 
and it has undoubtedly been a considerable tax 
upon the patience of those to whom it was sent 
Mr. Lloyd George was gracious but inexorable. 
The Unionist papers’ filled their columns with 
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denunciations and lamentations. “ The New Inquisi¬ 
tion " seemed at first to be a good cry, but after 
a time the representatives of the Unionist rank 
and file woke up to the discovery that the Con¬ 
servative working man was callous to the miseries of 
the landownef confronted with the odious necessity 
of setting out in black and white particulars of the 
land he owned, what he was doing with it, and at 
what he assessed its value. The returns made under 
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Form IV. 


Form IV. will be invaluable when the gTeal ques¬ 
tion comes up of the readjustment of local and 
Imperial taxation. They will also be most use¬ 
ful in preventing extravagant claims when land 
is taken for public improvements. Whether it was 
well to begin the compilation of the new Domesday 
Book so soon after the passing of the Budget is a 
question on which it is possible to have two opinions. 
Meanwhile be it noted that the money keeps rolling 
into the Treasury in excess of the sanguine estimates 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the first half 
of the financial year ending September 30th, 1910, 
the Treasury received ^37.500,000 more than in tire 
corresponding half in 1909 ; j£ 27,000,000 of this 
was arrears of income tax. Customs are up a million ; 
excise five millions; death duties nearly a million 


and a half; old land tax, etc., nearly two millions. 
Altogether there is an increase of over ten millions 
in the receipts of the half-year. 

The meeting of the Church Con- 
The B ress l fl st month at Cambridge 
Church Con frets, has been characterised by three 

things. The first is, the admoni¬ 
tion which the Archbishop of York felt it wise to 
administer to his clerical brethren as to the duty of 
dropping the ridiculous “side” which so many 
Church dignitaries put on when they arc dealing with 
Nonconformists, l'hc self-conscious, self-approving 
kindliness of men, who are so profoundly convinced 
that they approach . their Nonconformist brethren 
from an obviously higher stand|>oint, is one of 
the most .fatal obstacles to Christian rc-union 
in tins country. But the Archbishop may preach 
until the cows come home. The poorest curate of 
the Establishment will nevertheless, because he is 
established, consider that he has a chartered right to 
look down upon the most eminent of Free Church 
notables. The second characteristic of the Con¬ 
gress was the attention which was given to German 
theologians. Schweit/cr’s theory of the apocalyptic 
character of Christ's teachings and Euckcn’s philo¬ 
sophy were much more prominent in the discussions 
than the works of any English theologian. But have 
we any English theologians at the present time ? 


The Church 
and 

Race Suicide. 


The other feature, and much the 
most interesting, was the discus¬ 
sion which took place upon Race 
Suicide. The Bishop of Ripon 
said that the birth-rale had fallen ofT 25 per cent, in 
the Wcst-cnd of I/Ondon, and had increased 2 per 
cent, in the East end. He also said that while the 
birth-rate of Western nations was steadily declining, 
the hirth-ratc of Japan -he might have added of 
R uss i a —was going up. A still more remarkable 
statement was made by another speaker, who said that 
since 1875 the average number of children in fertile 
marriages had been reduced by one-half among all 
classes of well-to-do people, with the exception of 
those who were Jews or Roman Catholics. This is 
the most striking evidence yet offered as to the 
enormous influence of the Bradlaugh-Besant prosecu¬ 
tion. The Knowlton pamphlet advertised to the 
English world the existence of methods of limiting 
families other than that of total abstinence or of 


abortion or infanticide. The well-to-do classes were 
quick to act upon the knowledge thus obtained, with 
the result that the people who can best afford to 
have the largest families have the smallest. Anglican 
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Churchmen probably take the same view that is 
held by the Roman Catholics, but they have 
observed a conspiracy of silence in relation to 
the matter. This is unfortunate, not because .the 
limitation of families is wrong, but because by ignor¬ 
ing the subject the field is left entirely open to those 
who preach the doctrine of limitation without preach¬ 
ing the indispensable corrective of that doctrine, 
namely, that although no one ought to bring children 
into the world for whom they cannot find food, 
clothes and education, those who are sufficiently 
blessed with this world’s goods to provide for a large 
family ought to have as large a family as is compat¬ 
ible with the health of the mother. If the breeding 
of the next generation is to be entirely handed over 
to the least capable members of the community it 
is a poor look-out for posterity. 

The aeroplane has now received 
The Conquest formal recognition as an indis- 
the Air. pensable adjunct to all operations 
on land and sea. The airship of 
the Zeppelin type is now regarded as almost as 
obsolete as the balloon, and the Germans, who had 
pinned their faith to this type, are much depressed. 
On the other hand, the success of the aeroplanes at 
the French manoeuvres was so marked as to fill the 
French heart with vain dreams of redressing in the 
air the defeats which they have suffered on land. 
Orders have been given for many score aeroplanes 
for use on land and sea, and before another year has 
passed we shall see a great change in the armaments 
of the world. Two thousand aeroplanes, each carry¬ 
ing two men and a plentiful store of bombs laden with 
high explosives, can be built for the cost of one 
Dreadnought. They will be able to fly at an average 
rate of a mile a minute, and from a height of a 
mile they will be practically invulnerable. Hovering, 
or rather circling, in mid heaven, they will be able to 
keep up a rain of bombs upon a fleet at anchor in 
Portsmouth or in the Kiel Canal; and even if ten per 
cent, of them perish, what are twenty lives compared 
with the loss of one battleship crew ? No submarine 
mines, no booms, no dockgates will avail against the 
overhead attack. At present the art or science of 
aerial navigation and of dropping bombs with pre¬ 
cision is but in its infancy. The gyroscope will be 
used to steady the aircraft; the heliocopter will 
enable them to rise from any point; together with an 
adaptation of the hydroplane they will become amphi¬ 
bious. . Long before the next Hague Conference 
assembles 'mankind will be face to face with the 
Biost stupendous revolution m history—the transfer 
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of the sovereignty of the planet from sea and land 
to the air. 

Last month Chaves, a daring 
^ "f** 1 ’ 1 y° un S airman, crossed the Alps 
Progress. in an aeroplane. Starting from 
Brigue, he sailed over the Simplon 
pass on his way to Milan. Unfortunately the nervous 
strain or the intense cold seem to have benumbed 
him, and in attempting to land at Domo Dossola, 
not many miles from Milan, he lost control pf his 
machine, which fell from a height of about thirty 
feet He was mortally injured, and after lingering in 
delirium he died, to the profound regret of the whole 
civilised world. To have achieved such a triumph 
and to have perished when the goal was in sight was 
tragic indeed. A monument is to be erected to his 
memory as the first airman who crossed the Alps 
overhead, and his name will always find a place 
among the pioneers of the race. Since he died two 
other airmen have perished. The death-roll now 
numbers twenty-six victims. As each death is 
separately recorded, the impression produced by this 
procession of victims 4 ^s the imagination. But in 
reality the sacrifice of nfe has been astonishingly 
small. More poor fellows perished in the White¬ 
haven colliery explosion at one fell swoop than all 
the airmen who have laid down their lives in 
achieving the greatest material conquest that man 
has ever achieved over the forces of Nature. 

Mr. John O'Conor, M.P., ad- 
A Self-Governed dressed a very pertinent question 
Country? to the Tima last month. How 
much longer, he asked, are the 
English to be content to be governed by the Irish ? 
He said nothing about our fate to be governed by 
Scotchmen; but that is another story. By way of 
proving how little we deserve to be regarded as a 
self-governing country, he summarised offr recent 
history as follows 

To go back to 1835, we find that there then existed a state ol 
parties'in which Daniel O'Connell, with forty-four Repealen 
and twenty-two Whigs acting mainly with him, held the balance. 
Then Ix>rd Melbourne mnde the “ Lichfield House compact ” 
with O'Connell, and was kept in office by the Irish vote until 
1841. It is not too much to say that the course of English his¬ 
tory was affected by that event. In 1851 and 1852 the Whigs 
were displaced by Irish votes in revenge upon the writer of the 
** Durham letter ” (Lord John Russell). In 1852 the Ministry 
of Lord Derby was displaced by a compact between the 
“Opposition" and the Irish Party of the day. In 1868 Mr. 
Disraeli's first Administration was terminated by an adverse vote 
on Mr. Gladstone's resolution for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In 1874 Mr. Gladstone was defeated on an Irish 
University Bill by a majority of three, the Irish Nationalist vote 
being cast against the Bill. From 1882 to 188; Parliament wai 
almost entirely occupied in passing Coercion Acts and altering 
rules of Parliamentary procedure, made necessary by Irish 
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obstruction, the Session of 1882 being the longest and moat 
barren in legislation of the reign of Queen Victoria. In 1885 
the Gladstone Ministry was beaten on a question concerning 
beer, 29 Irish rotes deciding the issue ; and in 1886 the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s Government was beaten in the House 0(^Commons 
by a majority of 79, consisting of the Irish Nationalist Party. 

It is not very surprising, in view of this retrospect, to 
find Mr. Redmond assuring the Irish Americans that 
the British Government is to be made to toe the line, 
or take the consequences. Alas! we are always 
toeing the line. 

Gallant little Wales has got in 
Memorials ahead of the adjacent nations in 
King Edward, deciding how to commemorate 

the late King. A national conva¬ 
lescent hospital for consumptives is to be established 
at a cost of .£300,000, one-half of which has already 
been subscribed. The committee charged with the 


subject is inundated with suggestion!, among which 
the appropriation of the Crystal Palace occupies a 
prominent place. To all these proposals I venture to 
add one of my own, viz., that the memory of the 
peacemaker should be kept green by the erection in 
Ixrndon of a great international hostel for the recep¬ 
tion and entertainment of all foreign visitors to out 
shores. A great well-furnished building, which would 
be a free cjub for every stranger within our gates who 
was in any sense representative of his nation, would 
be a novel and most useful institution. Kings enter¬ 
tain princes, but King Demos has as yet made no 
provision for the entertainment of those who represent 
the peoples of the world. As a nation we should be 
given to hospitality. At present the only place 
where the foreigner is made at home in London it 
Selfridge’s. 



PktCgmfk 6y\ I crib*. 

The Beginning of the Australian Navy. 

The new destroyers, Parramatta and Yam, built io Scotland for the Australian Government, left England for Australia 

last month with an Australian crew. 








Current History in Caricature. 


“O wad tome power the giftie fie ns, 

To see oursels as ithers see ns."—BURNS. 



By farmitiion pf the Proprittirt *f " /'much."] 

“I Spy I" 

Boi ii (together): “ lYcp-bo! I see you 1 '* 


rkr Libcrml Ninthly.\ 

Awkward I - 

The liitie boy (Mr. Chsplin) finds his Tariff Reform sand 
castles swept by the increasingly good trade secured under Free 


trtstmnuttr Gaactte.] 


Hobbled. 


Tariff Reform means—that the old Tory Party will he drowned 
unless she can get rid of the " ludiblc ” of Tariff Reform. 


Tariff Reform. 


ricturt Politic t. ] 

^ b Compulsory Volunteering:. 
• "Volunteer, or I’ll-P 
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KhuUemdaluk.\ [Berlin. 

“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." 

(In Korea.) 
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Ulk.) [Berlin. 

The Governed Government. 

BETJIX*N-tloLL wr.G (driven this way and that by the Clerical 
and the Landod parlies) i " I fancy I shall soon get lifed of 
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The Annexation of Korea. 

Japanfse Cook (lo Ihc Korean chicken): “You shall have full 
liberty : you may be roaslcd or boiled, jusl as you please." 
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A Falling; Barometer. 

Friar Continental Protectionist i "Potablils! dat 
looks bad." 

Second Continental Protection ist s "Bad? Mon 
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me Best awry 01 

Til* Mad Hatter i •« Oh, bat don’t you know wkv there are all these manifesta¬ 
tion* abroad against Tariffs? It’s just because they’re afraid we’ll go in for Tariff! 


use they’re afraid we’ll go in for Tariffs 


[Washington 

The Vice-President-Elect 
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Tho Monopoly of Protection. 

5ere! Yon can’t come in ; this place is our*." 

'But don’t let that worry you, I will give you the *ame 


•Til Ahrayt So. 

• Japan'having annexed Korea, the latter 
country b about to enjoy the blewing* ol 
good government ao-long denied 






























































D*t W*kn ISCBUgait. 

Rossi* and Japan Kissing:. 

America and China i “ Quick I Cold water, before any 
thing serious happens l 


Kiktriki.] 


The Tsar’s First Breakfast at Frledberg 

Nicholas : " For goodness' sake, no bombs I" 


* \ 
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Gaining on Him. 


New York, in the matter of population, 
is making for the place held by London at 
the head of the procession. 



“Ain’t going to be no Korea.’ 

An old joke applied to a new 
policy. 









A WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RACES 


AN AUDACIOUS PROPOSAL AND ITS PROMOTERS. 


S INCE the Parliament of Religions met in Chicago 
in 1883, no such world-wide Parliament has 
ever lieen summoned as the First Universal 
Races Congress, which is to meet in London in July, 
1911. Mr. Spillcr, the organiser of this Congress, 
sailed from Southampton on the Kaiser iVtlh.lm /. 
for New York in the last days of Septeml>er. He 
will sj>end three weeks in the United Stares for 
the purpose of getting a representative American 
Committee. The enterprise owes its inception to the 
suggestion made four years ago by Professor Felix 
Adler, of New York, who is the Chairman of the 
Honorary General Committee of the Congress. 
Speaking at a Conference at Eisenach in July, 190O, 
he suggested the holding of this Conference to ascer¬ 
tain how far it was possible to bring the conscience 
of the modern world to bear u|>on international ques¬ 
tions. In social problems affecting the interior life 
of the community the modern conscience has un¬ 
doubtedly gained in general sensitiveness and strength, 
but it is still internationally weak, and it has not 
learned to apply itself with adequate power to the 
problems presented by racial divisions. From this 
suggestion the Congress has sprung. A daring con¬ 
ception truly, and one of which the boldness, not to 
say audacity, is enough to take away the breath. 

AN OPEN SORE OK THK WORLD. 

For the racial question is one of the great 0|>en 
sores of the world. It has become more and more 
inflamed with every improvement that has been made 
in the rapidity of transit and the development of 
international intercommunication. Ali the old 
questions between France and Germany, between 
Russia and Austria, seem to lie parochial squabbles 
compared with the immense issues which lie behind 
the clash of the while, black, and yellow races of 
the world. All the elements which tend to make 
problems appear insoluble are present in force. Rival 
material interests are only one factor in the problem. 
The clash of rival civilisations, the fanaticism of 
different religions, the fierce passion engendered by 
racial ambitions, and the almost insuperable difficulty 
of mutual understanding between peoples of widely 
severed stages of evolution, all render the race 
question one of extraordinary, not to say unique, 
difficulty. All the greater nations have to confront 
this problem within their own borders. If its solu¬ 
tion is left to the ungovemed, unguided play of 
opposing forces the oqtlook before humanity is 
gloomy indeed. Already along the frontiers of 
almost every Stale, and deep in the interior of 
many, the race question is already threatening angry 
disputes, Which at any moment may flame up in 
savage insurrection or wide-wasting war. 


A DARING SUGGESTION. 

At this juncture .of the world’s history, there¬ 
fore, it is pre-eminently desirable that* those who 
believe in right and justice should take counsel 
together to ascertain whether, in view of the 
disastrous possibilities of an unrestricted play of 
selfish interests and inflamed prejudices, "some 
attempt cannot be made to set up an ethical 
standard for the guidance of humanity. The Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions discussed ethics, theology, and 
philosophy in the abstract; the Race Congress is an 
attempt to apply ethics to the solution of the most 
burning question of the day. Mankind, as Hosea 
Rigelow remarked, is always willing to go tollably 
strong against wrong in the abstract ; fer that 
kind of wrong is always unpopular and never 
gets pity because it is a wrong no one ever com¬ 
mitted. Rut this bold summons to the conscience 
of the human race, to formulate a moral judgment that 
can be immediately applied to all such burning 
questions as to the position of Jews in Russia, the 
condition of the blaclte in the United States and in 
South Africa, is an enterprise from which the boldest 
might recoil. Rut to shirk is not to evade. .Such un¬ 
settled questions have scant regard for the peace of 
nations, and it is wise and prudent, ns well as 
audacious, to endeavour to supply mankind with some 
guiding clue of right to steer it in its wanderings 
through the wilderness of sin which lies ahead. 

A SECULAR CATHOLICISM. 

The task is one which, if the Catholic Church were 
now as it was in the days of Hildebrand—practically 
the only organ of the conscience of mankind—would 
have l»een taken in hand by the l*o|>e. Unfortunately, 
sectarian divisions are such that any ecclesiastical 
initiative would haVe been fatal to a world-wide 
response. The Universal Race Congress is abso¬ 
lutely colour-blind as to religious difference*. It is 
summoned in the belief that mankind, irrespective of 
religious creeds, recognises the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of right and justice. It is an attempt to focus 
that widely-diffused, inarticulate, and more or less 
unexpressed sense of right, so as to make it operative 
when statesmen come to deal with the practical ques¬ 
tions arising out of differences of race. 

THE SUMMONERS OF THE CONGRESS. 

It is very interesting to know that Dr. Adler’s 
suggestion has met with the hearty support of the best 
men in all the countries of the world. The President 
of the Congress is the Right Hon. Lord Weardalc, 
who has been the leading star in the Inter-Parlia¬ 
mentary Union ever since its formation. The Chair¬ 
man of the Executive is the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Mr. J. E. Milholland is the Houorary Treasurer for 
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the United States of America. Among its supporters, 
who hail from no less than fifty countries, are over 
twenty-five Presidents of Parliaments, the majority of 
the members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
and of the Delegates to the Second Hague Con¬ 
ference, twelve British Governors and eight British 
Premiers, over forty Colonial Bishops, some hundred 
and thirty Professors of International Law, the lead¬ 
ing anthropologists and sociologists, the officers and 
the majoiity of the Council of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, and other distinguished personages. The list 
of the writers of papers includes eminent representa¬ 
tives of over twenty civilisations, and every paper 
referring to a particular people is prepared by some* 
one of high standing belonging to it. 

ITS PROGRAM MR. 

The object of the Conference, as set out in its 
official programme, is to discuss the general relations 
subsisting l>etween the peoples of the West and those 
of the East, between so-called white and so-called 
coloured peoples, with a view to encouraging between 
them a fuller understanding, the most friendly feel¬ 
ings, and a heartier co-operation. The Congress 
will sit from the 26th until the 29th of July, and 
there will be two sittings on each of the four days. 
The papers that have been written will be printed 
and circulated and will be taken as read; the dis¬ 
cussion will be opened by n twenty minutes’ speech. 
Some idea can be gained of the courage with which 
the programme has been framed by a glance at 
some of the papers which have been promised. Dr. 
Sergi, the famous Italian anthro|X)logist, writes a 
paper upon the Differences in Customs and Morals 
and their resistance to Rapid Change. The burning 
question of miscegenation is handled by Dr. Deniger, 
the anthropologist and ethnographer of i’aris, whose 
paper on International Marriage is down for the 


second session of the first day. A Russian Profcsi 
of International Law contributes a paper on the R< 
of Russia in bringing together the White and Yell 
Races. M. David Lubin writes on the Internatioi 
Institute of Agriculture, which he did so much 
found at Rome. Dr. Adler discourses on the Pr 
tical Applications of the Fundamental Princi] 
of International Ethics, and Mr. Zangwill appl 
this principle to the question of the Jcwi 
Race. Professor Caldecott writes on the Influence 
Missions, and the late Director of Public Instruct! 
in Dutch East India deals with the Traffic in Into 
cants and Opium. The third day brings the Negro qu 
tion to the front. Mr. Tcngo Jabavo, editor of a nati 
pai>er in South Africa, writes on the South Afric 
Native. Sir Harry Johnston and Dr. Blydcn write 
the African Problem ; and Professor Du Hois, of t 
University of Atlanta, writes a pa|»er on the Ncp 
of America. Dr. Kastman has been allotted a ptq 
on the American Indian. Baron d'Estournclles wri 
on the Respect due by the While Race to Otl 
Races. M. Bourgeois puts in a plea for the Enlarj 
ment of the Scope of the Hague Conferences. A 
Mead’s, of Boston, is the last paper, which is on I 
Organisation of a World Association for Encour 
ing Inter-Racial Goodwill. 

Of course, it is an open question as to whetl 
there exists any conscience worth speakii:" of 
some parts of the English-speaking world. /»** 
more reason, therefore, for those, however few tu 
may be, who recognise the necessity of apply 
ethical considerations to intcr-racial relations to co 
together and strengthen themselves by an intcrchai 
of ideas which may lay the foundations for concer 
action throughout all the world wherever wrong 
likely to be j>erpctralcd or injustice inflicted by 
might of the strong in disregard of the rights of 
weak. 



China and Japan (to themselves) 1 " Isn't it fine to have 
such a strong protector t And so disinterested 1 ” 
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ATLANTIC FISHERY AWARD. 


PARTICULARS OF THE LATEST TRIUMPH FOR ARBITRATION. 


1 MADE my third visit to the Hague in connection 
with the Hague Fishery Arbitration on the 7th 
of September. The award, which was unani- 
nous with the exception of one dissent to the judge- 
nent pronounced on one question out of seven, was 
ead in the presence of the representatives of the full 
^ourt of Arbitration. 

HOW THE AWARD WAS READ. 

In the temporary premises which were used as the 
eat of the Tribunal, Sir W. S. Robson, leader of the 
English counsel, and several of his colleagues were pre- 
ent, and all the American counsel, with the exception 
>f Mr. Elihu Root, who had gone to New York. The 
00m was almost filled with journalists and ladies and 
epresentatives of the general public. The Award 
vas read by Baron Michiels van Vcrduynen. T he 
eading, which lasted two hours, was unintelligible to 
Dost of those present, and was altogether a rather 
lreary performance. It was a function that was 
lecessary to go through; but the net effect of the 
eading of the Award was one of confusion and 
jewildermcnt. I asked one of the diplomats 
vhat he thought of it “ Splendid 1 magnificent 1" 
ie said j “ but if you ask me what was the gist of it 
l should be at a loss to tell you. For that we must 
vait until wc have time to read the text carefully.” 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Printed copies of the Award were distributed among 
the audience, and with the aid of the text one was 
sble to acquire a tolerable idea as to how things had 
gone. Even with the text, however, some of the 
newspaper correspondents were rather bcmuddled; 
and Reuter’s telegram, for instance, failed in some 

P articulars to give any idea as to how the Arbitrators 
ad decided the question. It was, perhaps, just as 
well, because it put a restraint upon unwise exultation 
on either side. It is a very natural but unfortunate 
instinct which leads the public to await the issue of 
an award in an arbitration much as it awaits the 
result of a pitched battle. 


HONOURS DIVIDED. 

“ Which side has won ? ” is the question which 
naturally springs to the lips of the by sunder, whose 
interest is apt to be more sporting than judiciaL In 
the case of the North Atlantic Award things were so 
evenly divided that there was no reason for exulution 
as a victor over the vanquished on either side. With 
foe or two exceptions, the Award is singularly wise 
' well drawn. There is little doubt that the two 
vernments of Washingtdh and London could long 
have arrived at a compromise equally satisfactory 
they had been allowed a free hand. The fishermen 
pf Newfoundland and the fishermen of Massachusetts 
Irtte to & strong for the Governments who were 



charged with their interests. These hardy seafaring 
men had very definite ideas as to what they wanted, 
and both sides being firmly persuaded as to the justice 
of their cause were quite willing to risk the plunging 
of two great empires into war rather than abate a jot 
or tittle of what they considered to be their legal 
right under the Treaty of 1818. Hence the necessity 
of referring the matter to a tribunal. It was a pro¬ 
found relief to both Washington and London to have 
it decided once for all by an impartial Court of Arbi¬ 
tration. It was more important that the Court 
should be unanimous; that is, that the Award should 
be signed both by Great Britain and the United 
States than that the compromise should in itself be 
entirely perfect With one exception, that indicated 
by the dissent of Dr. Drago, the Award came as near 
as possible to satisfying both parties as any judicial 
decision can satisfy both litigants. 

THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 

There were seven questions, of which two were 
really important; one possessed a certain degree of 
legal importance, the others were comparatively 
immaterial. The two important questions were the 
first and the fifth. The first raised the question of 
whether the sovereignty of Great Britain was absolute 
or not in British waters, or whether it was shared by 
the United States in virtue of the rights conceded to 
the inhabitants of the United States who enjoyed the 
liberty in common to take fish in British Colonial 
waters. This was the most stoutly contested question 
in the whole Arbitration. 

QUESTION ONE: SOVEREIGNTY. 

If Great Britain had not the undivided right of 
sovereignty, then it followed there would be a divided 
jurisdiction over the fishers ; and no regulations could 
be issued excepting they could l»e jointly drawn up 
by the two Governments. As no provision was made 
as to what these regulations should be in case the 
two Governments differed, the situation offered a 
deadlock out of which the .Tribunal has extricated 
everybody with great ingenuity. First of all it asserted 
iu the rpost positive fashion the undivided and abso¬ 
lute sovereignty of Great Britain. But in order to 
avoid any danger from the exercise of this sovereignty 
a highly ingenious method was adopted for the avoid¬ 
ance of disputes should the American Government 
regard the British regulations as incompatible with 
the American rights conceded by the Treaty of 
1818. The British Governments are absolutely 
free to issue whatever regulations they please 
for the control of the fisheries in their own 
waters; but before these regulations come into 
operation they must be advertised for two months in 
the London GaoctU and its Colonial counterpart*. 
The United States Government being thus advised; 
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in common with the general public, as to the nature 
of the regulations, can, if they please, take exception 
to any or all of the regulations in question. Should 
they do so, the matter will be at onc^ teferred 
to a permanent Commission, consisting of a 
British and an American expert, who will if 
possible decide the question as to whether the regu¬ 
lations in Question do or do not infringe the 
Treaty rights of the United States. If they agree, 
well and good; if they do not the matter is referred 
by the two Commissioners to a foreign umpire, who 
must*be nominated by England and America for 
five years. Should Britain and America fail to agree 
in choosing him, the nomination of the umpire will 
be undertaken by the Dutch Government. The 
umpire, however, will only be apj>caled to when the 
British and American delegations fail to arrive at 
an understanding as to the bearing of the regulations 
upon the Treaty of 1818. 

AN IDEAL SOLUTION. 

This suggestion, which is piactically identical w ith 
enu put forward by Mr. Elihu Root, secures British 
sovereignty and at the same time gives the United 
States ample opportunity for having its grievances 
pronounced upon by an impartial arbitrator before 
the regulations come into force, instead of allowing 
the regulations to come into operation and then 
appealing to arbitration after the dispute had arisen. 
Question One, therefore, has met with an ideally 
perfect solution satisfying to both parties, providing 
a permanent and what may be called an automatic 
settling of all disputes arising as to the rights of the 
contracting parties. 

QUESTION five: WHAT IS A DAY? 

Equally high praise, however, cannot be given to 
the decision of the arbitrators on Question Five. It 
is, indeed, a mistake to speak of their judgment as a 
decision. It is not a decision so much as a recom¬ 
mendation. It would have been much better if the 
Court could have accepted Dr. Drago’s proposition, 
which is duly set out in his published dissent 
Question Five asked, “ When is a bay not a bay ? ” 
Dr. Dnggo said a bay is not a bay if its mouth 
is more than ten miles across, unless it is one 
of the historic bays whose character has never 
been disputed, such as the Bay of Miramichi and 
the Bay of Chaleurs. The Court refused, hdWever, 
to accept the responsibilityof giving such a definite 
decision. It evaded the question in a somewhat 
timorous fashion, and confined itself to a Delphic 
oracular utterance that a bay ceased to be a bay 
when it ceased to have the features and character¬ 
istics of a bay. Feeling that this conclusion was 
too lame and impotent to be accepted, the Court 
went on to recommend the two Governments to 
draw up a new Treaty based upon the principles set 
forward in Dr. Drago’s dissent Of course we 
do.not know the difficulties that stood in the way 
of inducing the British and American Governments 


to accept offhand this new Drago doctrine; the 
arbitrators evidently felt that they dare not go 
further than recommend it for adoption to their 
Governments. It remains to be seen whether the 
Governments will act upon that recommendation. 
Probably if action is taken at once the recommenda¬ 
tion will be carried out, otherwise they will remain a 
mere counsel of perfection, and new disputes will 
arise that might have been averted if the arbitrators 
had been either free enough or courageous enough to 
decide the matter once for all. 

QUESTION TWO: ALIEN FISHERMEN. 

Question Two, which is comparatively small but 
legally of considerable importance, is as to the right 
of America to employ persons who arc not inhabitants 
of the United States on the ships engaged in the 
fisheries. The arbitrators have settled this question 
in a fashion which is no doubt perfectly legal, but 
nevertheless somewhat tricky. It decides empha¬ 
tically that it is an inalienable right of sovereignty 
enjoyed by the Americans to engage aliens, whether 
they may be foreigners or Newfoundlanders, on any 
ships flying the American flag. If it had Stopped 
there it would have seemed to have been an emphatic 
declaration in favour of the United States, hut it 
does not stop there. In a succeeding clause the 
whole effect of this declaration is nullified by a 
declaration that non-inhabitants employed as mem- 
heis of the fishing crews of the United Slates vessels 
derive no benefit or immunity from the Treat 
meaning of that, in brief, is this: the Amcri^flR&p- 
tains can ship anybody they please, but the Klonial 
Government can refuse any such persons access to 
Colonial waters on the ground that the rights, under the 
Treaty, of access to such waters was strictly limited 
to the inhabitants of the United States. Thus the 
Tribunal artfully takes away with one hand what it 
seems to give with the other. The apj>arent con¬ 
cession to the United States is made absolutely- 
nugatory by the clause immediately following, which 
concedes everything that the Colonial Government 
asked for. 

QUESTIONS THRF.K, FOUR, SIX AND SEVEN. 

The remaining four questions arc of no importance, 
although it is a good thing to have them settled one 
way or the other. 

Under Question Three it is decided that American 
ships should report at the Colonial custom-house 
when it is reasonably convenient, but not otherwise. 
Further, that no restriction or obligations should be 
imposed upon American fishermen with regard to 
customs regulations, or light, harbour, or other dues 
that are not equally imposed upon Newfoundland 
fishermen. 

Question Four forbids the imposition of auy 
restrictions or conditions upon the admission of 
American fishers to Colonial waters when necessary 
for shelter, repairs, wood, or water, unless they stay 
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there over forty-eight hours, in which case they must 
report themselves to the Customs. 

Question Six, brought forward by Sir Robert Bond, 
was recognised by both parties from the outset as 
absurd, and the decision in favour of the American 
contention that the American inhabitants were 
entitled to fish in bays, creeks and harbours of 
Newfoundland, as well as on the coasts, was duly 
decided and so awarded. 

The Seventh Question, as to whether the American 
fishing ships should also have the right of commercial 
privileges accorded to American trading ihips, was 
decided in the affirmative, subject to the important 
qualification that when a fishing ship was a fishing 
ship it had no commercial privileges, and could only 
claim such privileges after it had ceased to be a 
fishing ship and become a trading vessel 

BUST OF ALL. 

So much for the specific details of the Award. 
The great substantial victory which is secured by 
this arbitration is that henceforth all disputes in the 
North Atlantic Fisheries will lie settled by a permanent 
Commission or local Court of Arbitration, and it will 
no longer be in the )x>wer of handfuls of pugnacious 
fishermen on either side to embroil their Governments 
in war. 

OT!aR VIEWS OF THE AWARD. 

THE National Review says 

Tile Cttnc of Arbitration has secured a notable success in (he 
issue of I lie award of the Hague Tribunal in the North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries dispute which has \xtn unreservedly accepted 
by all the parties involved, the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, and Newfoundland. The Tribunal found in favour of 
the British Kmpire on the points to which we attached most 
importance, as we arc accorded undivided sovereignty jn our 
own waters, our meaning, of course, Canadian and New. 
foundland waters, the local Government* thus acquiring the 
one thing needed—unfettered control of their fisheries, though 
there are various " recommendations " as to how these rights 
shall be exercised. Then again, our wider definition of “ bay’’ 
is accepted and the narrower American definition rejected. On 
the other hand, the United States succeeds in several points to 
which Americans attach importance, and the American Govern¬ 
ment has expressed its thorough satisfaction with the award. It 
is one of the greatest achievements of a tribunal admirably 
adapted to deal with complicated questions of law and fact 
between Powers ready and willing to arbitrate. 

Mr. Becklcs Willson, writing apparently as advocate 
for Sir Robert Bond, contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an article which is characterised by an 
extraordinary lack of knowledge. Incidentally he 
says that “Mr Stead estimates the cost of an 
appeal to the Hague Tribunal as roughly about the 
price of a Dreadnought." Mr. Stead never said any 
such thing. A Dreadnought costs ^2,000,000. I do 
not think that the cost of any appeal to the Hague 
has ever amounted to om>twentieth part of that sum. 
He quotes Mr. Root 

Mr. Root added that questions two, three, four, five and six 
were favourable to the United States. In question seven, 
which was «ot of much practical importance, the Tribunal 
ippeared lb-hare maefis a compromise on substantially the terms 
»f the Chonlbarlala- Bayard Treaty of 1888. 


Mr. Willson’s accuracy in quotation justifies a doubt 
as to whether he lias correctly quoted Mr. Root 
For the facts are not as stated On Question Two 
the Tribunal sustained the right of Newfoundland 
to forbid any persons not inhabitants of the United 
States from fishing in her waters, and established her 
right to forbid her own subjects from taking service 
in American fishing-boats. On Question Three the 
right of Newfoundland to insist upon American 
vessels reporting to the Customs was sustained, when¬ 
ever it was reasonably convenient so to do, ^nd it 
also affirmed her right to charge American fishermen 
whatever light and harbour dues that were paid by 
Newfoundland fishermen. On Questions Four and 
Six, the latter being Sir Robert Bond's jiarticular 
point, the Americans won, as everyone knew they 
would from the first. On Question Seven the right 
of American fishing-vessels to the privileges of ships 
of commerce was affirmed, but only for such time as 
they ceased to he engaged in fishing. Question Five 
was not as decisively settled as it might have been, 
but so far as the liay problem was settled, it was 
settled in accordance with the British claim, and it 
was further recommended, under Question Five, not 
under Question Seven, that a final settlement should 
be arrived at by agreement based on the Chamber- 
lain-Uayard Treaty. Mr. Heckles Willson says:— 

Regarded as an instrument to produce international and 
Imperial harmony, the award may be found far from fulfilling 
its function. It may, although, let us hope, it will not, prove 
the cause of further and more frequent disputes and more 
deplorable jealousies. Perliajis, by the time these lines appear, 
a clearer appreciation of the aim* ami tactics of two parties to 
the dispute, as well a* the hrlplrasncta of the machinery 
appointed to regulate them, may prevail. 

Perhaps if Mr. Heckles Willson would take the 
trouble to master the text of the award, “»clearer 
appreciation ” of the substantial victory that has been 
achieved for Newfoundland will dawn upon his some¬ 
what benighted mind. 

Argentina's centenary celebrations and exhi¬ 
bitions are described by aid of pen and photograph 
in the Bulletin of the International Bureau of the 
American Republics for September, and an iimpressive 
spectacle they seem to have formed. C. W. Currier 
continues his project of the history of Spanish- 
American literature. The public generally will be 
interested in the fact that the National Assembly of 
Panama has thrown open to acquisition by Americans 
on equal terms with native Panamanians the lands 
lying along the Pacific Coast to the west of Panama 
City, a stretch of over three hundred miles, which 
lands have been held as common by the various 
municipalities. Investors who wish to profit by the 
“ betterment ” which the new canal and railway will 
confer upon these lands will be glad to read the 
terms on which this land can be acquired. There 
is a (Mge describing the Esperanto Congress in 
Washington, and an account of tlic way in which 
the United States Military College At West Point 
is used by Latin-Americans. 


The Hinterland of Surgery. 


THE STRANGE TRUE STORY OF A PIONEEER IN PARK LANE. 

Majier, we saw one casting out elevils in Thy name; and we forbad him, because he Atllowrlh not with us. And Jesus 
said, forbid him not: for be that is not against us U for us."--Z*A- ix. 49 50. 


. I.—ON HINTERLANDS. 

HR exploration of the Hinterland, long the 
passionate preoccupation of the geographer, 
• has within the last thirty years been the 
absorbing ambition of the sovereigns and statesmen 
of the world. Almost all the burning international 
questions of late have been Hinterland questions. 
For mankind has waked up to the fact that in the 
Hinterland is the promise of the Future. It has all 
the charm of the unknown, the unrealised, the place 
where anything may hap¬ 
pen. It may yield colos¬ 
sal fortunes, it may l»e 
the foundation for the 
thrones of kings; it may 
extend the boundaries 
of Empires. The bold 
pioneers who at peril of 
life and limb, anguish of 
thirst and of hunger, tor¬ 
ture of torrid heat and of 
arctic cold, have pierced 
the dim and shadowy 
recesses of the Hinter¬ 
lands of the world in 
order to map out the 
unexplored areas of our 
lanet, *re honoured alike 
y the Hrahinin of Geo¬ 
graphical Science and the 
Man in the Street. For 
those who, following the 
footsteps of the earliest 
pioneers, enter into the 
Promised Land to possess 
it, who Jubduc its savage 
denizens, span its wilder¬ 
nesses with railways, ex¬ 
ploit its mines of gold 
and silver and precious 
stones, and enfold its 
vast expanses in the flag 
of their country—for such 

men no reward can be too great. They are the 
men whom the King delighteth to honour, for 
them there are titles and orders and the seats 
among the mighty. Wealth pours in upon them, 
and the docile Press of all parties chants their 
praises in a chorus which rises morning and evening 
like clouds of grateful incense round the palaces in 
Park I.ane in which they rest from their labours and 
enjoy the worship of their adoring and grateful fellow- 
countrymen. 


But there arc other Hinterlands than those c 
geography and politics—Hinterlands not less promh 
ing in the raw material of fortune and fame, Ilintei 
lands but partially explored, which hide within thei 
deserts treasures of great store not yet retrieved fo 
the service of man. But so matter-minded is mar 
that a Hinterland that is not capable of l>eing showr 
on the atlas, whose frontiers are not lofty mountain! 
or swift-flowing streams, is to him a thing too vague 
too intangible to occupy his attention. He is worii 

to look down with th< 
disdain of his long-earc( 
brother the ass upon al 
who would temjg him t< 
contemplate any vistas ly 
ing outside the field ir 
which he crops his dail) 
thistle. Rainbow-chaser 
he has styled the pioneer 
in these regions from Gal 
vani to Crookes; while x 
for those who would ex 
tend our knowledge o 
what Professor Richei 
would have us call the 
metapsychical world—foi 
them he lias no wordi 
adequately to ex pres* 
his contempt. Here anc 
there even the man ir 
the street is opening his 
eyes to the vast Rcalrr 
of the Unconquered. Bui 
the Brahmins of to-day. 
like “ Europe's wise men 
in their snail-shells 
curl’d,” who sneered, al 
Columbus and shut him 
up in a lunatic asylum, 
continue to resent almost 
as a personal and profes¬ 
sional insult the exploits 
of the explorer of theii 
own Hinterland. Notably is this the case in the 
great realm that is occupied by the vast profes¬ 
sional army of the Regular Practitioner. The medical 
profession is engaged for the most part wisely and 
well in cultivating its own garden; it is too busy 
to note what passes on outside the garden walls. 
Like the cautious and unimaginative Liberals in 
the early Victorian days, the primeval Little Eng¬ 
landers of our time, to whom Imperial expansion was 
anathema, and who were inclined to believe that any 
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one who proposed an extension of the frontiers of the 
Empire should do it in the market-place with a rope 
round his neck in close proximity to a lamp-post, 
they groan in spirit and are troubled when adventur¬ 
ous men disturb their peaceful labours by stories of 
regions rich as the fabled realms of Ormuz and of Ind 
which lie just beyond the carefully delimited frontier 
of their ancient hereditary kingdom. 

II.—AN EXPLORER OF A HINTERLAND. 

The prevalence of this spirit, a kind of ir.verted 
Tibetanism, alone renders credible the strange, tiue 
story which I am about to set forth of the fate which 
has befallen a brilliantly successful explorer of the 
Hinterland of Surgery—to wit, Mr. H. A. Barker, 
the famous boncsettcr, of 12 a, Park lane. For 
nearly twenty years this pioneer has been exploring 
with indomitable courage and weariless industry the 
vast region of manipulative surgery which the regulars 
of the medical profession have disdained to enter. 
It was beyond their frontiers. They had made up 
their minds to ignore their Hinterland. It is true 
that all along the frontier there were ceaseless forays 
from its denizens, against whom, when they cross the 
frontier, they waged stout but unavailing war. With 
drug and lancet and pestle and mortar, and all the 
weapons in the arsenal of the Pharniacopceia, the 
regular garrison repelled the attack of the invaders. 
But when they were told of a more effectual method 
of defence, when they were urged to enter into and 
possess the land from which these marauders came, 
and when with the utmost patience and persistence 
they were shown how it could be done, they were 
either like the deaf adder which stoppeth her ears, 
or, after listening, they responded with an outcry in 
which the laughter of fools mingled with the angry 
denunciation of the pundits of the Faculty. 

Young Barker, after being carefully instructed in 
the best that practical anatomy had to teach him of 
the architecture of the human temple not built with 
hands, set himself with his own hands to repair its 
dilapidations and to render it a tenement in which 
its owner could dwell with comfort He was a Lanca¬ 
shire lad, the son of the Coroner of South-West 
Lancashire, who, in a life suddenly and tragically 
terminated, held more inquests per day than any other 
fcoroner in the three kingdoms. Originally intended 
for the law, H. A. Barker from his early boy¬ 
hood showed signs of having inherited from his 
mother an almost uncanny passion for everything 
Connected with the bones and muscles of living 
things, \yith all the zest of childhood he enjoyed 
the delight- Of seeing a chicken's broken leg set 


with improvised splints and triumphed in- seeing 
the unfortunate patient speedily recover the use 
of its limbs. As other boys collect postage stamps, 
he collected dead puppies and kittens in order to 
prepare their skeletons by boiling the flesh off 
their bones in kettles commandeered from the 
kitchen. The master passion was so strong within 
him that he was allowed to leave the law and 
study anatomy. He became the pupil of the 
famous bonesetter Atkinson, who for his services 
to members of the Royaf Family was expected to 
be knighted when he unfortunately died. Mr. Barker 
entered into the inheritance of the Atkinsonian tradi¬ 
tion. Mr. Barker was. set down to his Gray’s 
“lAnatomy ” and Holden’s 11 Osteology ” to give him 
a knowledge of the frame he was destined to handle 
so frequently. He devoted himself with boundless 
energy and unfailing enthusiasm to the practice of 
manipulative surgery. For many years it was uphill 
work. He was denounced as a charlatan when he was 
not regarded askance as a sorcerer. To the Faculty 
lie was a leper who ought to have been compelled in 
his walks abroad to cry “ Unclean 1 Uncleanl” 
Manipulative surgery—the art and science of 
making the lame to walk and the cripple to run, the 
miracle of straightening the crooked spine and re¬ 
storing the shape of the club foot—was to them a 
thing accursed. To add to the enormity of the crime 
in itself, the criminal was not a man who had studied 
medicine. Neither had he taken a doctor's diploma, 
lie was an irregular, a franc-tircur, an adventurer little 
better than a brigand of the mountains. His'reports 
of cures were at first scoffed at as travellers' tales, with¬ 
out any foundation whatever. Then, when they so 
increased and multiplied that it was almost impossible 
to go into a drawing-room in the West End without 
stumbling across someone who had been relieved 
from what seemed to be a life-long incurable^ailment, 
they changed their tone. The cures were admitted. 
But they did not last. To that in time Time itself 
gave its answer. Then they fell back upon the asser¬ 
tion that there was no trustworthy records of the 
proportion between hits and misses, between cures 
and failures to cure, regardless of the fact that all his 
cures were effected upon those whom they had dis¬ 
missed as incurable. Then they declared the process 
was cruel. It is true they practised torture by 
burning and carving the living flesh, but it was 
done according to the orthodox prescription. But 
whereaf they might in the matter of cruelty steal 
a horse, this ragamuffin of a bonesetter must not 
even look over a hedge. Finally, when all these sub¬ 
terfuges and pretexts and refuges of lies were levelled 
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to the ground, the Faculty fell back upon hysteria. 
The cripples whom he had made to walk had 
never been other than imaginary cripples. The poor 
wretches with spines like a half-circle were hysterical. 
It is true that the Faculty never discovered that when 
they had dismissed their cases as incurable; only 
when Mr. Barker cured them was the discovery made 
that it was'“hysteria.'' Hysteria is to some people 
what the subliminal consciousness is to others. It is 
the blessed word Mesopotamia of the pretentious 
dunderhead. 

III.—GOG AND MAGOG. 

The aboriginal instincts of the Faculty might pro¬ 
bably have failed to secure the insistent maintenance 
ofj what may be described as the anti-Hinterland 
policy had not the profession created as Wardens 
of the Marches or guardians of the frontier 
two doughty giants, the Gog and Magog of the 
profession. Gog, the Lanat ; roaring with sten¬ 
torian voice, bellows through his weekly mega¬ 
phone anathemas upon all undiplomacd persons 
who venture to stray beyond the constituted 
boundaries which have confined from days imme¬ 
morial the too adventurous spirits of the profession. 
To him in sympathetic response resounds the no 
less potent voice of Magog, the British Medical 
Journal. Seated on his throne in the Strand, he 
launches decrees of excommunication against all 
and sundry who venture even to cast so much as a 
glimpse into forbidden ground. 

Gog and Magog, although two of a trade, manage 
wonderfully well to agree together. Nothing is more 
touching than to hear the compliments which they 
from time to time lavish upon each other. Magog 
is always certain that Gog has displayed impartiality 
in the matter, and Gog is quite sure that his brother, 
Magog, can be relied upon to do justice to those who 
come under his jurisdiction. So Gog and Magog 
rule the land; and it appears to have been 
agreed between them, no doubt with the best inten¬ 
tions in the world, that Mr. Barker must share the 
doom of the rebel and the heretic against their high 
and holy law, against trespass into the Hinterland. 
For years he was boycotted; as a reminder to all those 
who venture to stray a foot beyond the frontier, the 
word had gone out in high places of the profession, 
“Oh, no, we never mention him; his name is never 
heard.” For of all bludgeons wielded by the giants 
none is so efficacious as that of the Boycott After 
a time, when the prowess of the pioneer slowly 
gained recognition even among those who continued 
to invoke the service of the Faculty for other matters, 
the Boycott had to be broken. The Boycott 
bludgeon was laid on one side; new tactics were 
employed; belittling criticism was brought to bear 
ut>on the alleged exploits of the bold explorer. Gog 


appointed a representative to report on the dis¬ 
coveries of the explorer, and subjected the facts to 
what was alleged to be an impartial examination. 
Then followed in due course a verdict, damning Sir. 
Barker with faint praise, declaring in effect that 
the bonesetter may “do some good in certain 
cases, cases in which medical men upon scien¬ 
tific lines are doing more good, and, although 
there nmy be a transitory success, ultimate disaster 
was certain.” Prophecy is always a safe resource; 
nevertheless all the time the pioneer went on explor¬ 
ing, and from his forays into unknown land came back 
with more and ever more trophies snatched from 
the enemy. Three years ago Magog, in a moment 
of foolish over-confidence, forgot the tactics of the 
Magogian policy so far as to say, “ We confess wc 
would greatly like to see Mr. Barker’s bloodless 
surgery put on its trial in the presence of an im¬ 
partial and scientifically competent tribunal, but, 
alas! we have no power to apj>oint one." “I 
do not ask you to appoint one,” said Mr. 
Barker in reply. “ All that I ask is that you 
should sanction the appointment of such a com¬ 
mittee, declaring that a properly qualified medical 
man may attend my house in Park Lane and may note 
and report upon my methods and their results with¬ 
out derogating from his professional dignity.” But in 
vain is the net spread in the sight of the bird ! Magog 
promptly retreated into his lair, from which he kept up 
an intermittent growling against those desperate fellows 
who venture into the Hinterland. So things remained. 
Year passed after year, and every year brought with 
it new triumphs for the new method of exploration ; 
and the despised bonesetter achieved a position 
which the wealthiest physician or surgeon in Harley 
Street regarded with envious despair. 

Gog and Magog in these dark days must have shed 
many a sympathetic tear over the continually increas¬ 
ing number of Mr. Barker’s triumphs. Suddenly the 
heart of Magog appears to have given way, and 
to the astonishment of everybody he published 
on the 3rd of last month an article in which he 
so completely turned his back upon himself as to 
treat with derision and scorn those superior 
persons who have passed by bonesetters, drawing on 
one side to avoid even a touch. The superior person, 
said Magog, is one of the greatest obstacles to pro¬ 
gress. It was a Daniel come to judgment indeed 1 
No one as yet quite understands the secret of this 
amazing voile face on the part of Magog. But 
the fact that the British Medical Journal should have 
published an article by Dr. Alexander Bryce upon 
osteopathy, and should have backed it up by a lead¬ 
ing article frankly admitting that even from the 
despised bonesetter the Faculty might learn much of 
which they stand in need, shows that the time has 
come when the claims of this pioneer should be fully 
attested and as publicly recognised as those of any 
geographical explorer who has submitted a report 
of his discoveries to the Royal Geographical Society. 
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IV.—WHAT MR. BARKER HAS DONE. 

In the last nineteen years Mr. Barker has treated 
by a careful manipulative surgery, without shedding 
of blood or use of drug, save that necessary for the 
production of temporary anaesthesia, more than 30,000 
cases. These have been selected from a much 
greater number which have been brought to the great 
bonesetter for treatment. Of these 30,000 cases 
about 90 per cent, have been cured, and in almost 
every case the patient had patiently submitted him¬ 
self to the best or the worst that the regular doctors 
could do for his benefit. To put it in round numbers, 
27,000 incurable cases— 
that is to say, incurable 
according to the recog¬ 
nised methods of the re- 
:ognised practitioner — 
iave now been proved 
o be curable. 

To do this in liine- 
een years, in the face 
jf the persistent, relent- 
ess opposition of those 
who ought to have been 
he first to acclaim the dis¬ 
covery, is an achievement 
vhich ought no longer to 
emain unrecognised by 
he medical profession. 

Vlr. Barker’sgrcatachicvc- 
nent is 011c which he has 
tccomphshcd almost 
iingle-handed, and to- 
lay, when his methods 
ire being more or less 
lurreptitiously imitated 
)y those who discredit 
lim, the time has come 
o put the whole matter 
Kiforc the public and 
>efore the profession in 
t fashion which will per- 
nit of no mistake or 
nisunderstanding for the 
‘uture. 

The special domain in 
vhich Mr. Barker reigns 
vithout a rivah near his 
hrone is that of removing 

>y deft and almost inspired manipulation the mis- 
jlacements of muscle and the displacement of bones. 
With the stomach, the nerves and the brain he has 
nothing to do ; like a wise cobbler, he slicks to his 
last. But if a joint has gone wrong, or a muscle has 
dipped, or a bone has got out of its proper place, 
Mr. Barker, with his strong supple fingers, puts it 
■ight in almost no time. There is no wizardry in his 
method, although there often seems to be miracle in 
its results^ 

As might iave been expected, it is among athletes 


and men constantly exposed to strains and sprains 
and accidents of all kinds that Mr. Barker finds his 
most appreciative clients. The Navy may be 
properly regarded as the branch of the national service 
which cx|x>ses men to most risk of accident to 
muscle or joint. The soldier in war time may run 
equal risk. The sailor is constantly mobilised for 
active service. Hence officers and men, being 
continuously exposed to all manner of strains, are 
more liable than any other class to sprains, disloca¬ 
tions and disablement, due to joint or bone or muscle 
getting displaced. The Admiralty, recognisirfg that 

every crippled sailor or 
marine is a net loss to 
the nation for every day 
he is on the roll of in¬ 
effectives, has evidently 
decided that the right 
thing to do alike in the 
interest of the Service 
ui.d of the taxpayer was 
to pay Mr. Barker's fees. 
What is good enough for 
the Admiralty and the 
first line ought to be good 
enough for those who stay 
at home at case. Dr. 
Porter, the Surgeon I >irec- 
tor-(lencral of the Navy, 
lias had a son - in - law 
treated successfully by 
Mr. Barker, and Navy 
men not only of the 
British Navy are con¬ 
stantly turning up at 
1 ia, Park I ane. * Captain 
Mark Kerr, Lord Mark 
Kerr’s son, came from the 
Invincible to get put 
straight. He had enduied 
eight months’ misery be¬ 
fore Mr. Barker laid hands 
on him. The Admiralty 
paid Mr. Barkdt—hence 
my above remark. Ad¬ 
miral Selfridge and Cap¬ 
tain Wemick, of the 
American Navy, both of 
whom suffered from dis¬ 
placed knee cartilage, had travelled all over Europe 
seeking a cure but finding none until they came to 
Mr. Barker. 

After the Admiralty’s patronage the most significant 
tribute to Mr. Barker’s success is the fact that athletes 
of all sorts swear by his manipulative methods. 
Whenever a popular favourite in the cricket field, or a 
famous football player, or a polo champion, or a lawn 
tennis player is put out of action by accident to joint 
or muscle or bone, he goes to Barker’s, although the 
fact is sometimes concealed by newspapers, some of 
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which make it a point of honour to hide from 
their readers the agency by which the magical cure 
was effected. 

A case in point is that of Lord Hawke, the famous 
cricketer, who was successfully treated by Mr. Barker 
for an injury to his shoulder. A well-known news¬ 
paper, which sent to Park I*ane for bulletins of the 
patient’s prepress, was. scrupulous to suppress any 
mention of the man who was effecting the cure. 

When Jack Tyldesley, the famous Iomcashire bat, 
injured his finger, slightly dislocating the joint, he 
went tp Mr. Barker. After treatment he reported 

I thought you would like to know li«*w the finger went on- 
So fur it lias been splendid, and much In-Iter than anticipated. 

I made twenty-eight and trn only at Brighton, and fifty-three 
nl Lord’s ycHterday, and have been Kitting perhaps three lmurs 
altogether, and only once did 1 feel the alightcst pain. In the 
field, too, I have not met with the slightest inconvenience, and 
I nm more limn satisfied in every way. 

Mr. G. R. Simpson Hayward, the well-known “lob 1 ’ 
howler, came suffering from a displacement of the 
long bead of the biceps; Mr. l^veson-Gower, 
Captain of the Surrey Cricket Club, had an injured 
finger; both were cured. So were Mr. A. H. Hornby, 
the Captain of the Lancashire County Eleven, and 
Lieutenant Kay, of the Yorkshire County Cricket 
Club. 

As it is with cricketers so it is with footballers. 
Mr. Barker has had through his hands Mr. C. M. 
Pritchard, of the Welsh International; Mr. J. W. 
Robinson, the old English goalkeeper; Mr. J. Blair, 
of the Irish ; and Mr. C. C. Page, the captain of 
the Cambridge University football team (injured 
shoulder). 

Mr. G. Withcrington, the well-known football 
player, published, in 1906, an account of his own 
experience, which may well be quoted here :— 

A short history of my own case may prove o^imerert to you. 
Eleven years since, when still at Charterhouse, I severely damage* l 
my right knee at football, and ever since it has been a constant 
source of trouble. Being a keen football player, you can imagine 
the handicap this proved to me, as I was obliged to rest sometimes 
for weeks together. Five years ago, to odd to my trouble, I 
injured the left knee os well, and it has been only by the most 
careful occasional resting that I have l>ccn enabled to go on 
playing at all. I have consulted several doctors and surgeons 
on the subject, the diagnosis of each one differing from tliat of 
the other 1 Some told me dial the only way to get relief was 
to give up playing, others that an operation might cure me. I 
was seen by one of the then senior surgeons of Manchester, 
whose verdict was that a cure was inqiasriblc. I have had 
weeks of being strapped and bandaged, but all to no purpose. 
So things went on, till in last February 1 had a smash up play¬ 
ing against Oxford University, when my knee and ankle were 
severely damaged, so much so that though I rested over seven 
weeks, and tried to play again, they went as badly as ever in 
the first minute of the game. ...» 

A summer’s rest, 1 thought, would set me up, but directly I 
started training in September I felt the old trouble coming on 
again, fluid formed on the knee, the ankle swelled, and 1 
decided to ubandon all hope of ever playing again. Luckily, I 
was persuaded to sec Mr. Barker, and he treated me, with the 
result that’I am now plnying twice a week, all hard matches, 
having played for Corinthians Old Carthusians ami for Reading 
\m both Western and Southern League matches, the latter especi¬ 
ally being severe tests. I have had no sign of the old weakne» 
Whatever, either in ankle or knee. Now os to Mr, Barker*! 


treatment, which is described as “ intolerably cruel ” (ooe of 
the few expressions which you call “fair and dispassionate”). 
In all I went to Mr. Barker on six occasions, on the first of 
which he treated me under gas. I most emphatically deny that 
hi* treatment is “ cruel,” neither is it “ intolerable.” 

I should like to say that in the last six weeks I have sent 
Mr. Barker four p rsonal friends of mine, all of whom had 
been treated by various surgeons without success for injuries at 
football. In every one of these cases he has been absolutely 
successful, showing again that your contention, that the usual 
medical practitioner can do wliat lie dots, is untrue. The heat 
known of these cases is that of Mr. O. T. Norris, the Oxford 
Blue, who severely injured his knee in last year’s ’Varsity 
Match and has liccn treated since by several doctors without the 
slightest success. Thanks to Mi. Barker's treatment he is now 
playing again with all his old vigour. I should at nny time lie 
only loo pleased to l»c jKVNoiially examined by any surgeon who 
is sufficiently interested in this question to do so. 

Captain Courage, the famous polo-player, who 
found no relief from other surgeons for his injured 
shoulder, was jRit right by Mr. Barker. 

This list might be indefinitely extended. These 
cases are typical of hundreds and thousands of others. 
What adds to the marvel is that in almost every case, 
at any rate l>cfore Mr. Barker's fame was established, 
the athletes only came to him as a last resort—after 
they had tried all other doctors and had failed. 

1 do not trouble the reader with details of the cases 
briefly referred to, but l may mention one famous case 
at a little more length. It is that of O. T. Norris, 
40, Eastcheap, K.C. (late Captain Oxford Univer¬ 
sity F.C., and a distinguished Cricket Blue). Mr. 
Norris six years ago badly deranged bis knee joint. 
For two years he had consulted several leading 
surgeons without avail, and owning the joint was 
considered to hold out the only hope of relief. Before 
allowing this to be done Mr. Norris consulted Mr. 
Barker, who at once forbade the operation. He sub¬ 
mitted to a bloodless operation, ami a few weeks after 
played one of the best games of football he had 
played in his life. He had no recurrence of the 
abnormality. 

Another case which was recently mentioned in the 
papers was that of Captain Ballantyne, son of the 
well-known author of boys’ romances, R. M. Balhm- 
tyne. He was a cavalry officer and a i>olo player. 
His cousin wrote the other day to the Globe % that he 
came to him saying :— 

“ I have to leave the Army. I hurt my leg at polo so liadly 
a year ago that I can’t ride. 1 have seen many doctors, and 
some of the best, and they all tell me my case is hopeless.” 1 
replied, “I will give you a letter to Ikuker, of Park Lane, and 
I net you he’ll put you right." And he did—in two days. And 
my cousin has rejoined his regiment, and is as right as ever he 
was in his life. 

The important thing is that the names of patients 
cured are those of well-known men, who are con¬ 
stantly in the eye of the public. An>ong those whoir 
Mr. Barker has treated successfully in recent years 
are Lord William Cecil, the wife of a famous English 
Bishop, and the Marchioness of Exeter. The latter, 
the outer and inner cartilage of whose knee were 
both affected, wrote to Mr. Barker last month :— 

My knee is apparently perfectly right, and I have played a 
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good deni of tennis and done some rough climbing in the Lake 
country without any ill effects. 

The feelings of men who from the depths of 
despair have been suddenly and almost painlessly 
restored to the full use of their faculties, find some 
expression in letlers such as the following :— 

Dear Sir.—I have delayed writing you until I made sure that 
the cure you effected on me was a permanent one. It seems loo 
good to be true, but I am glad to find I am so well as ever, over 
3$ years ago I fell ami injured my knee which became very lame, 
and painful and I could not bend it, one after the other si* doctors 
stlended to me, each one said thesame. You must rest and use this 
and that. 1 was just thesame at the end of three and a half years 
as at the licginning. When a friend advised me to cons ill vou. 

In less than half hour I walked out of your place x% I had 
not walked for a long time and I could scarcccly believe that you 
had ended my suffering in so short a time. But it was, I could 
bend my knee ami walk naturally, and ever since I have used 
one limb as freely xs the other, and can walk twenty mile* a 
day. You can imagine my state of mind when I thought I was 
crippled for life, and my gratitude to you is unbounded. I don’t 
wish mv name published, but you can refer anyone to me. I 
will reply to all applicants if a iooo wrote me, and tell them 
you cured me in half an hour when six doctors foiled even to see 
what was the matter, that so many doctor* should examine my 
knee and not know something was out of place shows a state of 
thing* very dangerous to the public, and probably thousands are 
suffering without need, just as I suffered for three ami a lialf 
▼ears, and might have suffered all my life, if I had not l»ccn seen 
by you.—With deepest gratitude and thanks, I remain, yours 
faithfully. 

The nuisance of quoting letters of this kind is that 
it * makes an article look like an advertisement of 
patent medicines. But what is to be done if you 
wish to convince the reader of the reality and ' 
genuineness of the cures? 

ML Barker’s name is one to swear by in our public 
schools. Charterhouse, Eton, etc., all have patients 
of Mr. Barker in their ranks, and only recently the 
surgeon of Charterhouse himself brought up one of 
the lads and witnessed the operation. 

It will be said that these cases are the unsubstan¬ 
tiated statements of non-medical persons; but there 
are doctors who have risen sufficiently over the pre¬ 
judice of their profession to admit the value of the 
bonesetter’s work. George Garrard, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
ancf L.R.C.P. I<ondon, is one of these. He wrote 
last month to the Press a letter, from which the 
following is an extract— 

Some time ago I had a patient suffering from a painful and 
obscure affection of the ankle, which was causing her great pain 
and suffering, making walking almost impossible, and which for 
a long time refused to improve, thongli orthodox remedies were 
pcrsevcringly tried. I advised her to sec a famous London 
surgeon. She saw two at different times. She also went to 
Benin and saw an eminent surgeon there. Their advice and 
beatment resulted in no improvement whatever. 

When she returned she told inc she would like to sec Mr- H. A. 
.Barker, as he had cured a friend of hers. 1 agreed and she 
did so. At the end of a few weeks she had made a complete 
'•^bcovery, relief being afforded almost immediately. 
f My own son «M at that tin* suffering from an ankle injury 
• which also refused to yield to treatment by three surgeons at 
different times. T\ prevented him from indulging in any kind 
.of. sport at hi* University. Having already had experience of 
Atr. Market’s method*, 1 took uiy son to him and witnessed the 
treatment.^ The patient was nut under gas, a few dexterous and 
determined tpafripulations of the joint were effected, and the 


patient was immediately all right. His words as he left the 
no use were u “ I’ve never been able to walk so well before.” 
lie has been qnite well ever since, and now plays football and 
other games without feeling anything of the old trouble. 

There are multitudes of other cases. But I content 
myself with quoting at some length from the report of 
one which illustrates, better than anything else, the 
long-drawn-out agony and ruinous expense which are 
sometimes endured by sufferers who, from ignorance 
or from prejudice, do not avail themselves of Mr. 
Barker’s skill The writer is the mother of one who, 
like the ailing woman in the Gospel, certainly -seems 
to have suffered many things from many physicians 
before she found deliverance :— 


Miss Barry Kinlocii’s Cask. 

For two year* and a half my daughter was a complete invalid. 
She suffered with pain, first of all in the |>dvu», and round the 
waist line, extending afterward* to the spine ; the could not 
latterly walk or stand at all. She liecainc emaciated, was 
sick on any exertion, and turned a very bad and |»eculiar 
colour, a local doctor was consulted who said he con¬ 
sidered it wu due to ovnriau neumlgia. Sit* baths, a warm 
climate, anti a sea voyage were prc*cril>ed f which were 
ineffectual. During the first year many things wore tried, their 
sea air and a rest cure. While away the pain became so violent, 
another doci r was called in, who said she was suffering from 
spinal complaint, possibly disease, possibly tulicrculor. (I should 
mention she had at one time a slight fall in the garden down some 
step*, but was at the time apparently uninjured.) She was then 
I Hit into a specially constructed spinal jacket and sent home in 
an invalid carriage. A surgeon of some repute wxs sent in and 
consulted. He diagnosed spinal disease, a spinal bed and 
carriage were procured and the invalid was kept for nearly 
foufPmonlhs In an, immovable and one position. The test 
fdr tuberculosis was applied—result* nil. Twice she was X- 
rayed—results nil. Meantime the patient was getting worse, 
and her general health suffered severely/ It was pro- 
po^d to put her in plaster of paris. I objected before 
taking another opinion. I removed her to London where 
she saw an eminent specialist in Harley Street who 
diagnosed lateral curvature (no caries), an outgrowing hip 
and crooked She was sent to a medical home and 

adopted hi^ treatment; after a fortnight violent sickness set 
in, and he sent her home till she was better. On this I con¬ 
sulted another eminent medical man, one of the first London 
surgeons of the day. He diagnosed as far as he could say 
nothing whatever wrong with the spiue. No curvature, and no 
oulgrowing hip, ordered a change to warm climate, and a 
residence on cither sand or gravel, after which he thought 
a course of the Harley Street gymnasium and ex er¬ 
ases would be beneficial. This was all carried* out, and 
special corsets, special boots and shoes, etc., etc., were 
procured, and two months’ more regime in a medical home. 
After a change of air she then went up to town again, and in 
another Sncdicol home was examined by a specialist for pelvic 
trouble, under.an aesthetic—nothing discovered. The same 
surgeon then advised cautery applied to the lower spinal 
region, which was done under an arsihetic. When she was fit 
to be removed from the home she came home, where the 
wounds took six months to heal. Directly she was well 
enough to move about the pain relumed in full force and the 
girl looked ghastly and got no sleep. She was then X-rayed 
again, and by a consultation it *as suggested that after a pro¬ 
longed residence abroad in a hot climate if she was no better 
the spine should be opened to search for a cause. To this 
I would not give consent, and I was supported in this vifw 
by our own doctor. I also refused to send my daughtei 
out of England to any more homes until 1 had discovered 
reason for so doing. I lived quite in the country a«d It wai 
quite by accident that I saw an account in an illustrated papei 
of the splendid work and marvellous cures made by H. Barker, 
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&f Park Lane, and I determined then and there to consult him 
about my daughter. 1 told my doctor so, and he threw no 
obstacles in my way, although X could sec he had no hope 
when the first men of the day had failed to cure or even 
lucceMfully diagnose. However, I felt sure from wtfiat I read 
and the names that I saw as successful cures that here was a 
man who had made a special exhaustive study of his subject 
and I went. 

I do not want to say too much here, as this end of the case 
belongs exclusively to Mf. Barker, ami it is for him I am 
writing the aecount of the case at his request. Suffice it to say 
that he at once and correctly diaguosed my daughter's com¬ 
plaint as " adhesive ankylosis," due to a fall or strain. Gas 
was administered and the adhesion broken in a masterly 
mannef. The relief was immediate, and the progresa sure and 
steady. This was about two months ago ; and inv daughter, 
though still delicate, is upright, suffers no pain,'and can stand 
and walk between three and four miles daily. Mr. Barker put 
me to no expense for medical homes or chemist's bills. When he 
had finished with her himself he suggested a course of exercises 
and a healthy change of air, which wc have adopted with most 
beneficial results. At the time the doctors prepared us for a 
possible fatal termination, or if not probable paralysis. Of my 
admiration for Mr. Barker’s wonderful skill I cannot say 
enough and for h»s personal tact and consideration oral kindness 
to myself this is perhaps hardly the place to say all I feel. 

It is only fair to say that there are many doctors 
who have risen superior to the vulgar prejudices of 
the anti-Hinlerland School. Dr. Walter Whitehead, 
who was President of the British Medical Association 
in 1902, is one of these. Writing to Mr. Barker on 
the 14th of September, he says : 11 1 am still able to 
Speak in your favour, and 1 have never failed to take 
an opportunity of saying what f think, and you will 
continue to have a good word from mo as long as I 
live.” One of his relatives has experienced great 
advantage from Mr. Barker’s treatment. 

‘ V.—WHAT NOW? 

I have written this article with one purpose, and 
only oqe. 1 want to ascertain whether, in view of 
the admitted facts set forth above, thc%medical pro¬ 
fession through its official representative organs 
intends to persist in refusing to recognise the impor¬ 
tance of Mr. Barker’s work. None of the usual 
objections can be brought against him that are trotted 
out by ihe Faculty to evade the duty‘of examining 
cures wrought by secret remedies, patent medicines, 
and the like. There is no mystery about Mr. Barker’s 
methods. His one passionate anxiety is to explain 
them, to demonstrate them, to teach them to as many 
people as possible. It is not to his interest, to do 
this. He is at present in possession of an extremely 
lucrative monopoly; but in the interest of humanity 
at large, and with a desire to reduce the immense 
sum of misery and suffering caused by the refusal of 
the tggular practitioner to study the art and science 
of manual manipulation, he is willing to teach 
students and to give demonstrations to convince sur¬ 
geons that he can in real truth do that which all the 
world but the Faculty knows he is doing every 
day of his life. 

Of course the forces of professional jealousy are 
strong. It is a bitter thing for your regularly 
qualified practitioner to admit that a non-registered 


bonesetter with no medical degree can do things 
which the whole College of Surgeons cannot do. 
But facts are facts. Either this man can do these 
things by a method which he is able and willing to 
impart to the regular Faculty, or he cannot. Every¬ 
one knows that lie can do them, but Gog and Magog 
need to be satisfied that the facts are officially 
certified and professionally verified. But there are 
none so blind as those who will not see. One man 
may bring a horse to the water, but a thousand 
cannot make him drink. It is no use for Mr. 
Barker to offer to demonstrate what he can do 
if the doctors refuse to go and see his demonstrations. 

But in the public interest it is time that this fooling 
should cease. The excuse that Mr. Barker cannot 
be recognised as a supremely-gifted pioneer who has 
achieved great triumphs for the art or science of manual 
manipulation because he has never studied the art 
and mystery of medicine is too absurd to be treated 
seriously. What would be thought of a Board of 
Directors who refused to recognise the qualification 
of a Stephenson as an engineer because he had never 
passed an examination as a veterinary surgeon ? Or 
what would we think of the sanity of a Board that 
rejected an architect because he had never studied 
paperhanging? Mr. Barker’s ability lies in the 
manual manipulation of the structure, the bones and 
sinews of the body. He neither empties the body 
by the lancet, nor fills it up with drugs. He has 
nothing to do with blood-letting or the prescribing of 
medicine. This one thing he does: to set bones and 
replace slipped muscles and sprained joints; and to 
refuse to find out how he does it because he has not 
studied medicine is as if we refused to study naviga¬ 
tion under a sailor because he has not learned to ride 
a horse. 

Mr. Barker's position has always been straight, 
clear and above-board. Writing to the British 'Medical 
Journal in 1906, when Magog had sneeringly asked 
why he had not confounded the politics of the doctors 
by once for all making known his method of procedure 
and reporting his cases in such a way as would enable 
surgeons to understand him, Mr. Barker said :— 

You have publicly called upon me to explain my methods in 
such a manner as to make them intelligible to meml>er.s of the 
surgical profession, and you liave challenged me to show tliat 
their effects are permanent and unharinful. I accept the 
challenge. My method is one of manipulation, pure and 
simple. It can be taught by demonstration and acquired by 
practice. 

I am ready to receive six cases of flat-foot (not congenital) in 
patients from eleven to sixteen years of age, which have been 
professionally pronounced incurable, without recourse to the 
knife, t am ready to accept six cases of knee cartilage dis¬ 
placement, which have been professionally pronounced incur¬ 
able, without recourse to the knife. I stipulate in each case 
that it shall not have been subject to a surgical operation or be 
in a slate of mature ankylosis. I am prepared to operate in the 
presence of a committee of qualified surgeons. 

I propose that the patholofpcal history of each patient's case 
shall be established lo the satisfaction of that committee before 
I operate, and that the* patient shall present himself at given 
intervals for examination 'by [any one or more members of the 
committee. 
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1 propose to offer to the committee a list of a large number 
oTcases iff which a cure was effected from one to four years ago, 
and in respect to which there has beea bo relapse. 

• • Magog shirked the challenge. The British Medical 
Journal said:— 

We confess . . . that we should greatly like to see Mr. 
Barker’s Bloodless Surgery ” put on hs trial in the presence 
of an impartial and scientifically competent tribunal, but we 
have no power to appoint one, and ... we have little hope of 
seeing one constituted. 

Mr. Barker replied :— 

It is not in your power to appoint a committee of investiga¬ 
tion, b«t it is well within the province of the official organ of 
the profession of surgery in Great Britain to sanction -»uch a 
committee, and to abolish, by a stroke of the pen, 'he tadt 
convention that it is unprofessional and undignified to inquire 
into any curative means which may be employed or advocated 

S an unqualified man. It is only for you to say, ex eatAeJrd, 
it a properly-qualified medical man may attend my house, 
and may note and report upon my methods and their results, 
without derogating from his professional dignity, for me to have 
attained all that I desire to achieve by the present corre¬ 
spondence. 

But Magog would not be drawn. He hedged, and 
asked Mr. Barker to describe his methods. Mr. 
Barker replied 

They are purely manipulative and that they can be taught by 
demonstration ami acquired by practice. 1 take, by way of 
example, the common deformity known os talipes valgus —the 
displacement of the astragalus as a result of the weakening of 
the plantar fuscia. Whilst the patient is under the influence of 
an antithetic, 1 first break down all adhesions. This usually 
causes slight .inflammation, and a sulisequent partial re-forma- 
tion of udhesious. After an interval of two or three days 1 
repeat the same treatment, with a considerably modified result 
in the way of inflammation anJ re-formation of adhesions. At 
the third operation I endeavour to replace the astragalus in its 
normal position by the exercise of careful, but very considerable 
force. The result of this first adjustment is invariably imper¬ 
manent, but at each successive attempt a lasting cure is more 
and more nearly approached, and I find in practice that from 
five to twenty manipulations suffice to bring the foot to its 
normal slate. During the treatment special exercise* arc given 
to muscularly build up the parts. I maintain that in practically 
every cose, more especially if treated at the age when this 
trouble most often up|tcars—the time of puberty—a complete 
and (wrmanent cure can be achieved. 

Magog was not to be cornered. After more or less 
fencing, the editor closed the correspondence. Mr. 
Barker then wrote :— 

When you first issued your challenge to me, I expressed my 
willingness to submit to any test at the hands of on authorised 
committee of qualified and competent surgeons. I was, and I 
still am, ready to submit my methods to any arbitrament which 
your profession^ ingenuity can devise, and I will do so with an 
entire trust in the honour of any number of professional men 
whom you may appoint for an investigation. This is the claim 
which 1 have pressed upon you from the beginning. 

But it is a claim which Magog has evaded to the 
fetid, and still evades. * 

Nay, I will put it even to Magog himself, whether 
1 ih his own heart and conscience he does not know 
that the Faculty is betraying one of it* most sacred 
• trusts in not paying full, patient, and scientific 
attention to the claims of the Bonesetter of Park 
Lane f A appeal from Philip drunk with inaolence 
-«-^thcm£a «nOt with wine—in 1906 to Philip aober 


and sane of September 3rd, 1910. In the British 
Medical Journal of that date I read an article on 
11 the undeveloped land " of medicine, in which the 
following passages occur:— 

Id the sphere of medicine there is a vast area of 11 undeveloped 
land ” which Mr. Lloyd George has somehow' failed to include 
in his Budget. It comprises many methods of treatment which 
are scarcely taught at ail in the schools, which find no place in 
textbooks, and which consequently the " superior person" 
passes with gown uplifted to avoid a touch that is deemed 
pollution. The superior person is as has more than once been 
(Minted out, one of the greatest obstacles to progress. Not to 
go back so far as Harvey, who was denounced by the lefders of 
the profession in his day as a circulator or quack, we need only 
recall how the open air treatment of consumption was ridiculed 
when the idea was pul forward by Bodington, and that years 
later a member of the Medical and Chirurgical Society asked 
that that enlightened body should be " protected ” against such 
papers as one in which the late Sir William McCormoc’x father 
Ud enunciated the same doctrine. When Villemin submitted 
to the Academic de M&lecinc experimental proof that phthisis 
is an infective disease, his doctrine found no favour. Famous 
physicians refused to listen to Pasteur because he was not a 
medical man ; I.ister was scoffed at ; the laryngoscope was 
sneered at as a " physiological loy M ; the early ovarioto- 
mists in this country were threatened by colleagues with 
the coroner’s court; electricity was looked upon with suspicion ; 
mas-age within our own memory was regarded as an unclean 
thing. Even now the vast field of physiotherapy is largely left 
to laymen foe exploitation. 

The damage done to the profession by this neglect of things, 
which, if properly applied, hold within them large poasibilitTes 
of usefulness lor the relief of suffering, is very great. Rational 
medicine should take as its motto Motive's saying, Je prends 
mom bien ou je It irouve ; whatever can l>e used as a weapon in 
the warfare against disease belongs to it of right. 

Verily a Daniel come to judgment I But there’s 
more to follow:— 


Wharton llood went among the honesetlers, and brought 
back much that is not, pp-Sapa, even yet fully appreciated by 
many surgeons. Now Dr. Bryce ha* witnessed the mysteries of 
osteopathy and tells what he saw in a (taper published in this 
week's issue. .His account of this strange doctrine will, we 
think, be read by many with interest. 

Nevertheless, if there is anything in osteopathy tbnt may help 
to ease a sufferer of some pain, the cause of which is not 
apparent, tlie practitioner should not hesitate to use *uch aid. 
Patients who are cured by the manipulations of the osteopath, 
like those wbo^et relief from any of the manifold varieties of 
faith healing, arc often the failures of rational medicine. These 
things, therefore, should not be dismissed with a foolish con¬ 
tempt ; they should lie studied, and tile secret of whatever 
good there may be in them should be discovered. To our mind 
the special value of Dr. Bryce’s paper is that it enforces the 
view expressed in this article, that the “ undeveloped land" 
which 'rightly belongs to medicine should not be left to be 
cultivated by those not of the household of science. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, that is my case T 
There can be only one verdict 
I appeal, therefore, with the utmost confidence to 
the recognised chiefs of the medical profession, to 
our leading surgeons, and to all who are weighted 
with the responsibility of official status in the medical 
world, to lose no more time in constituting a com¬ 
mittee of surgeons, whose names would command 
the respect of the public, to undertake a scientific 
investigation of the methods of manipulative surgery 
practised by the Pioneer of Park Lane, 
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LORD ROBERTS' LOST CHANCE. 

A Plea for a Patriotic Association. 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, in a. trenchant article on 
“ Defence and Finance ” in the Fortnightly Review, 
impeaches L6rd Roberts, not so much for the loss of 
a great opportunity as for the prostitution of his 
prestige for the purpose of crabbing the Territorials 
in the interests of an impossible conscript army. 
Mr. Hurd's indictment is justified by the facts. If 
Lord Roberts had not walked into the trap set for 
him by the opponents of the present Government 
he might haVe crowned his career by the greatest 
service he had ever rendered to his country. Mr. 
Hurd says:— 

It i* impossible to exaggerate the influence which this vener¬ 
able Field-Marshal might have had upon the movement had he 
placed himself at the head of a Patriotic Association, something 
on the same lines as King Edward's Hospital Fund. Such an 
organisation might by now have become not only a great educa¬ 
tive force, but might have developed into the connecting link 
between the Territorial County Associations, while, at the same 
time, serving as the reservoir for the receipt and distribution of 
funds subscribed with a view to supplementing the Government 
grants. Such an association, under I ami Koljcrts' presidency, 
would have mode an irresistible appeal to the patriotic 
instincts of the wealthier members of the community. 
Perhaps it is not too late even to-day for such a movement to be 
initiated. With the energy and funds which it would attract, 
this Patriotic Association might devote itself to the furtherance 
»f some such programme as the following 

I. Service in the Territorial Army (or the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reset ve) should confer upon each officer and man the 
right to vote as the corollary to defensive service. 

a. Kvesy man of the rank and file in the Territorial Army 
[or the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve) should be entitled 
either to a higher old-age pension on attaining the age of seventy 
fears, or to tnc existing pension on attaining the age of sixty or 
lixty-five years. 

3. In every district a movement should be initiated for secur¬ 
ing the co-opcralion of employers. The aiiu would be to impress 
■mployers with a sense of pride in the service rendered to the 
state by those whom they employ. Those employers who failed 
o rise under the inspiration of the association might fittingly 
igure in a * black list.” 

4. With the funds at its disposal, such an association would 
>e in a position to make grants towards the equipment of the 
leadquarters of the Territorial force throughout the country, 
rhe Territorial headquarters in eveTy district might thus tfecome 
he social centre which every man would desire to enter. They 
vould be powerful rivals to the working men’s club* now 
issociated with this or that political party. 

5. Every officer and man, when in mufti, should have the 
lonour of wearing a “ bodge of national service." 

Under the impulse of such a movement even Lord Esher 
rould assuredly have no reason to utter his recent cry of deipair 
—a cry which is certainly not supported by any evidence ol the 
silure of the principle of voluntary defence. 

Lord Roberts has failed us. Could not Lord 
Citchener, with Royal sanction, undertake the forma- 
ion of such an Association ? It is practicable and 
iractical. Conscription as advocated by the National 
tervice League is neither. 


UNIONIST DISCONTENT WITH MR. BALFOUR. 

The National Rerunv % after long hesitating at a 
direct attack on Mr. Halfour, this month abandons 
its attack on the Mandarins and speaks a piece of its 
mind to the leader of the Unionist Party. It tells ua 
that— 

Unfortunately the Unionist leader takr-s no interest in party 
management and seems iudispoM-d to delegate this distasteful 
task to any of his colleagues, ju*t as he is reluctant to appoint a 
deputy leader during his absence from the House of Commons. 
Mr. Balfour is proltably more ignorant of his party than any of 
his predecessors. This is the crux of the problem for which no 
one suggests any solution. 

It must also be said, if it is permissible to discuss such a 
delicate matter, that although Mr. Halfour is supmiic in l*urliu- 
ment and is unapproachcd by any of his colleagues as a dclxiter, 
or in Parliamentary finesse, his utterance* on the platform, 
though remarkable as intellectual tours de force, are usually 
above the head* of his audience because they are addressed to 
that small portion of the public which ha* been educated at the 
Universities rather than to that large |K>rlion which ha* been 
educated in our elementary schools. In other word*, the 
democracy understand Mr. Balfour as little as he understands 
the democracy. It i* not pleasant to criticise any public man 
who has such a delightful and disarming personality and who is 
beloved by hi* immediate friends but wc have reached a stage 
in the fortunes of our party when the only service that can be 
rendered by those who have its interests at hca:t is to s{>cak the 
truth, however unpalatable. 

11 Ignotus ” in the same Review in an article entitled 
M Wanted: a Lead and a Leader,” after a prolonged 
growl over the present state of the Unionist organisa¬ 
tion, says u it is insufficiently manned and equipjied, 
and wanting in method.” “Jgnotus” proceeds as 
follow*s:— 

The Unionist organisation can only do iis work efficiently 
if the Unionist Party is led with energy and spirit. There ho* 
been too great a tendency in the |»-i on the part of the titular 
leaders to discourage the initiative of the younger men of ability, 
of whom there are many in the ranks and to show none them¬ 
selves. Our bolder spirits have not been allowed to fight with 
the gloves off—the only way in which men like Mr. Lloyd George 
can he met—and have lbu< failed to make an impression on the 
country- In the third place, the Unionist leader must be in 
touch with hi* followers and not dwell alone on an Olympian 
height of detachment. 

“With the present policy of apathy and inaction 
victory is out of the question.” , 

The Geographical Journal for September contains 
a very interesting paper by Urofessor E. J. Garwood 
on features of Alpine scenery due to glacial protec¬ 
tion. He shows how certain features in the Alps 
have arisen, on the assumption that ice erodes less 
rapidly than other denuding agents, and may conse¬ 
quently be .protective. He suggests that in the 
higher valleys and slopes ice has asserted a relatively 
protective influence, while in the lower portions of 
the valleys glacial excavation has been more vigorous. 
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Aeroplane. 

M. Charfv* performed ihe motf remarkable feat of aviation ever known when he fl=w from Brieg, over the Alps, to DomodouoU, 
In attenu tteg t» fly to Milan for a /3 ,oto prise. He left Brieg at i.sq, and alighted at Domodowala at a. 19. An be wm coming 
to grouud lie fell twenty or thirty feet with the motor upon him. B tfh legi were bcok< 


upon him. B»th leg* were broken, and 
and the ahock sustained by the penis of the flight. 


THE COST AND THE SENSE OF FLIGHT. 

The Worlds Work is chiefly notable for its two 
articles on aviation. Mr. Augustus Post says that we 
can now buy second-hand flying machines. New 
machines cost from ;£i,ooo to 1,500, although a 
Santos Dumont Demoiselle can be bought for ^240. 
The Wright machine costs ^1,500, Furman biplane 
with a fifty horsc-jiower Gnome motor costs about 
£1,120. Curtiss biplane is priced at ;£8oo; the 
Antoinette single machine about £1,000 fitted with 
a fifty horse-iiower, and about £i,$oo for two- 
seated machine with one hundred horse-power motor. 
The cross-Channel llltfriot type is one of the cheapest, 
,£480 with twenty-five horse-power Anzani motor. 

EDUCATION IN AVIATION. 

The aeroplane breakage made by the average man 
in learning to fly is put down by Mr. Forman at 
nearly ,£400:— 

Regular schools have !>een established in France at Chalons 
Pau, liuc, lvtnmpes Mourntclon, Lyons Juvisy, Ksy, 
and Mouzon. There are also several schools in Kng- 
land, like Mr. Dread's in the New Forest. 

Hundreds of flight* are luring made every 
week. There are more than a hundred avia¬ 
tor* with pilot*' licences issued by the Aero 
Club of h ranee. 

Americans fly or die without any 
*ucli restrictions. 


WHAT IT KEELS LIKE. 

^ Waldemar Kaempffert tells how it feels to fly from 
ChAlons to Vincennes with Martinet in a biplane. 
He says:— 

For twenty, forty, *ixty, a hundred yards we bowl at auto¬ 
mobile speed over the level grass. Suddenly it seems to me oi 
if the ground is miraculously falling away from us. Then ] 
realise that wc arc in the air, that 1 am flying. 'So gentle is the 
transit from ground to air that 1 am not conscious of it. It h 
as if a bird has lifted its fact and folded them under its body. 

Then the bird rose, the earth fell away very fast, 
increasing height robbed them of all sense of,speed. 
The writer thus describes the wonderful sense ol 
motion in the air:— 

We seem to glide upon invisible rails, so steady and smooth 
b our onward course. Wonderful, too, is my sense of security. 
Here I am skimming the air at the rate of forty-five miles an 
hour on a delicate flimsy thing of planes, rudders, and wire 
bracing, in the building of which ounces had to lie saved ; and 
yet I have no fear of falling. My feeling of security is en¬ 
gendered by the very speed of our motion. 

THE AIR WIVES. 

He speaks of the steady hand and 
nerves of steel which Mr. Martinet 
requires, and the rapidity with 
which he must adjust himself to 
every little gust of wind. Every 
now and then a big wave in 
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the invisible sea of air caught them. He has to ride 
over the wave and glide on again:— 

That is why Martinet lifts the machine np over a long row of 
poplars that flank a road. He knows that waves of nir aicHashitl 
np by that towering mass of foliage, like the surf that breaks on 
a rocky shore, and that he must avoid it. • 

They did the 160 kilometres in three hours and a 
half—-that is, an average of about forty-five miles an 
hour. 

Aviation for Missionary Purposes. 

In the Sunday at Home the following suggestion 
occurj:— 

It docs not seem to have occnrred to anyone, however, that 
air machines will be of undoubted valnc for missionary pur¬ 
poses. The slight risk which might 1 *: involved at the outset 
would be nothing compart'd with the risks to life and health 
run by many missionaries of the present day, particularly nun 
on China stations. The missionary sets out with a certain 
readiness to meet danger, and whatever his friends may say, lie 
himself is not likely to do anything but welcome the aeroplane 
and the dirigible. 

The value to the pioneer missionary of the latter, particularly, 
would tie enormous. 11c has often to make the best of his way 
through country which, to a man of lews courageous spirit, would 
seem impenetrable. With a dirigible he would lie able to oil 
over the jungles and the desert. At present the balloon would 
be more useful to him than the aeroplane, as the former would 
be able to carry far more petrol than the latter. It would 
always be necessary to carry on the outward journey a supply 
fur the return. When once, however, every station had it*own 
petrol supply, the itinerant missionary could make a continual 
round of visits by aeroplane. 

Imagine an Lnglish missionary in Afrien with a nwinner of 
native teachers under him, but M-paraird from him, ami from 
one another, by hundreds of miles. At present long and weary 
marches, made every day, scarcely enable the Lr^lishinan to 
visit bis teachers oucc in three months. 

Gyroplane Marvels. 

Writing on pro* ress in aeronautics in the United 
Service Magazine, Major Bannerman-Phillips says:— 

Scicnqp and invention have made such rapid strides in aerial 
matters of late that nothing should suiprise us—even the state¬ 
ment of the Universal Aerial Navigation Company of St. Louis 
U.S.A.—that they have on the sUicks a "gyioplunc" which 
will be able to carry a hundred pr.wmgrrs at a hundred miles 
an hour, within the next twelve months. 1 1 is the invention of M r. 
J. W. Oman, and is said to be the. long-looked-for combination 
of gyroscojie, helicopter, and aeroplane ot our dreams, capable 
of being built to any sice from a small family acnxar for lour¬ 
ing purposes, to a large machine with scaling capacity for a 
hundred.* It will be able, say the inventor and promoters, to 
rise straight up into the air from either land or water, or can be 
launched like on aeroplane. Its stability will be such that it 
will be able to weather anything short of a tornado—a strong 
breeae in fact will facilitate its progress through <he air. 
Aluminium is to be largely used in its construction, and if it 
should materialise according to description, it will be worth 
while to “ wait and see " before we build our British Air-Fleet 
of the future. 


’ WHAT IS THE “SILLON”? 

In the Nineteenth Century Abb^ Ernest Dimnet 
sketches the story of the Si/l‘n. The movement 
began in 1894, when Mark Sangnier was finishing his 
course at the College Stanislas. He obtained leave 
to meet once a week with a number of other boys in 
his form in a room called the Crypte au Gammes. 
Hi» aim was something that would help himself and 


his comrades to give free play to their capabilities as 
Catholics and French citizens. The venture turned 
out a huge success, and was initialed in other colleges. 
At the end of 1891, having passed through the army 
and become officer, he left the army and gave himself 
entirely to the work. The movement then adopted 
the young magazine, the Sit/on, as their organ, and 
lost its original name of Crypte. The Catholic youth 
that surrounded the magnetic leadership of Sangnier 
“craved for expansion/’ They wanted to do a work 
of their own, they were proud of being Catholics, and 
were filled with an Apostolic ambition. 

study circle: press: congress. 

They made their first ap|>eamn<*c as “Study 
Circles,” societies for the study of religion. They 
began with reading and studying passages of the 
Gospels, then discussed current objections to Chris¬ 
tianity. Discussions of a social and |*>litiral character 
crept in. About 1903 the Siilon reached to every part 
of France, possessed a magazine, the Siilon, with 
4.000 sub* cribrrs, and projected a fortnightly paper, 
the Evtii Dhnocalitjite, with a sale of 50,000 copies. 
The piovinci'd groups met periodically, held con^ 
gresscs, and great jiopular meetings addressed by 
Sangnier. The movement spread like wildfire. The 
chief features of its doctrine were—-it professed to 
lie a secular and autonomous movement, avowedly 
democratic, co-operation was its social and economic 
doctrine; it abhorred socialism, it established co¬ 
operative societies wherevVr they were possible. In 
1904 they were commended by Cardinal Merry del 
Val, and in September of the same year by Pope 
Pius X. 

PRIESTLY jealousy AND opposition. 

The Pope exhorted them, however, to live amicably 
and in charity with other young Catholics who pursued 
other methods. The Association Caiholiquc de la 
Jcuncsse Fransaise was in the Pope’s mind, a federa¬ 
tion of groups immediately under episcopal guid¬ 
ance, , and of a conservative when not a Royalist 
tendency. This movement was jealous of the Siilon, 
which soon became the butt of daily denunciation 
from priestly, monarchist, and conservative quarters. 
In 1907 part of the Limoges Si/ton , headed by the 
Abbe Desgranges, seceded from the Parisian 
Sit/on. 

Ecclesiastical opinion was setting more and more 
against the Siilon, whereupon Marc Sangnier en¬ 
deavoured to shift altogether to political ground. 
The Siilon ceased to call itself a religious magazine. 
A new daily, La Democratic , was decided on, and in 
1909 Sangnier contested a seat at a by-election at 
Issy. At the last congress held by the Siilon 
Mate Sangnier declared that henceforth the groups 
would give up all religious action, and devote 
themselves exclusively to politics and their economic 
work. 

Then came the Papal letter condemning the Siilon. 
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THE POLICY OF KINO EDWABD. 

By Ix>rd Esher. 

1,ort> Esiif.r has contributed to the Deutsche Rerue 
'or September an article entitled “ King Edward VII. 
ind Germany,” in which he endeavours to explain 
:o German readers the real character and poli<7 
5f the King. 

his k6i.r as constitutional rui.kr. 

He says the view so widespread outside the British 
Isles that King Edward initiated the Foreign Policy 
>f his country is quite imaginary. The Ki ig was 
nuch too sensible, and the rhle which he had to play 
is Constitutional ruler was too clearly prescribed to 
)ermit such an id6a to gain access to his mind. At 
ill times he recognised that the determination of the 
policy of Great Britain was the affair of the Ministers 
n office, and that it was for him to approve or dis- 
ipprove, and then carry it out emphatically. It was 
:lie latter function which he exercised with such 
Nearness of vision and in such a tactful manner as to 
win for himself not only the gratitude of his people, 
jut the admiration of all competent judges in the 
whole civilised world. 

The leaders of both political parties found in him 
lot only a powerful ally, but an invincible champion 
>f their foreign policy. The foreign policy of the 
Ministry in office was in his eyes—what under a Con- 
ititutional Government should he regarded as a 
natter of course—the policy of the nation, and con¬ 
sequently the policy sanctioned by the sovereign. 
He never hesitated or looked back. His mental 
ittitude greatly resembled that of Queen Victoria. 
If ever the complete correspondence of Lord 
Beaconsfield should come to light it will he evident 
;hat in the eventful years 1876-78 the attitude of 
5 reat Britain to the Eastern Question was due in a 
jreat measure to the influence of the Queen who, 
lowever, had nothing to do with the choice of the 
policy adopted towards Russia at this time. But 
is soon as she and her people were committed 
;o it by the action of the Ministry she never 
hesitated to put, into practice what in principle had 
been accepted. 

A MAN OF COURAGE. 

Moral and' physical courage have always been 
characteristics of this Royal House, and both qualities 
were highly developed in King Edward. When the 
Queen died it was said her <Jcath had been hastened 
by the anxieties of the Black Week in the winter of 
1899-1900, and the notion has also been prevalent 
that the political crisis hastened the death of the 
King. Both statements wire untrue. The Queen 
always believed that her army would be victorious in 
South Africa, and the King never doubted that he 
could surmount the political crisis in a peaceful 
Banner without harm to his prestige. In all 
the-, fundamental trail in his character was 


courage. At the same time he did not like conflict. 
He was not only a promoter of peace, but a friend of 
peace. # 

. THE QUESTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

Above all, he was a patriot and a king, and in both 
capacities he deemed it his duty to watch over the 
honour and safety of the people whose ruler he was. 
He was in agreement with the majority of his people 
in the desire that the sea-power of Great Britain should 
be maintained on the high scale necessary for the 
defence of the country. But never would it, have 
occurred to him to regard with feelings of envy, or 
irritation, or uneasiness the growing power of the 
(German Empire. In this respect he shared the sound 
conviction of the large majority of the British nation, 
that within the four quarters of the world there is 
room enough for Great Britain and for Germany. His 
mind was free from insular prejudices, and he remained 
uninfluenced by the resounding words of those 
who saw nothing but harm in the endeavours of the 
other great Powers to increase their fighting forces. 
On the other hand, he was determined that nothing 
should be left undone to strengthen the defensive 
forces of Great Britain, for he was convinced that the 
security of our own country against hostile invasion 
was the- best guarantee for the peace of Europe. He 
was too sensible and had too great a knowledge of 
the world and of the commercial rivalry of the 
European States not to appreciate the efforts of 
Germany to increase her sea-power and extend her 
Colonial enterprise. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH GERMANY; 


He regarded war between Germany and England 
as a disaster to both ‘ nations; at the same time he 
was unable to regard disarmament or limitation of 
armaments under existing circumstances as anything 
but a mad dream. No one could be long in the 
entourage of the King without noticing how much 
he loved Germany. No one could have seen the 
Kaiser and the King together without remarking 
that the two men, notwithstanding their different 
temperaments and the divergence of their # . ideals, 
bore an extraordinary likeness to one another, 
that blood was thicker- than water, and that not 
only mutual esteem but genuine affection underlay 
their intercourse. 

Again, it is ridiculous to say that the King even 
suggested the entente with France. What he did was 
to accept enthusiastically the policy of the Secretaries 
of State, not from any hostility to Germany or any 
other Great Power, but because France now, as 
always, gives the keynote for European peace. Also 
there is no English patriot worthy of the name who 
does not look forward to the day when the mighty 
German Empire will be included in the bond of 
friendship which now unites England and France. 
The main object of such a combination would be a 
guarantee of the ****** fw in Northern and Centra.) 
Europe, 
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KING GEOROE ON HIS TRAVELS. 

By a Correspondent of Reuter. 

• In the Revue de Paris of September 15^ there is 
n article on the Travels of King George, by Mr. 
oseph Wat9on, who, as Reuter’s correspondent, 
ccompanied the King on his Colonial and Indian 
ours. * 

THE SAILOR KINO. 

Already, as Prince of Wales, King Edward was 
/ell known all over the Continent, especially in 
r randh. Very few people on the Continent can 
laim to know the present King. But his alert and 
enial presence, his sympathetic and sincere voice, 
nd his cordial handshake have long been familiar to 
undreds of thousands of his subjects in the most 
listant portions of his vast Empire. The European 
►ublic are now asking whether he will display in 
iternational policy the same intuition, the same tact 
s his father. Will he not rather be occupied with 
he exigencies and the interests of the Empire to the 
xclusion of problems of European diplomacy ? Will 
ic not be the Sailor King, impregnated with the 
raditions of the Navy, and anxious for the 
lory of his fleet to the point of being tempted 
t some critical moment to throw into the 
alance the weight of that formidable engine of war, 
ustcad of working indefaligably, like Edward the 
’eacemaker, for the maintenance of peace? The 
test reply has been given by King George himself 
/hen hp declared, after King Edward’s death, that 
e had lost not only a father but a dear friend and 
ounsellor, and that he would make it his care to 
/alk in the steps of his father and continue his efforts 
3 consolidate the peace of the world. 

* FOUR THOUSAND HANDSHAKES. 

The writer gives an account of the early naval 
raining of the Prince, of the cruise of the Bacchante , 
nd of the other years passed in the service in /he 
ilediterranean and elsewhere. The death of his 
rotlier in 1892 modified his entire future, and com¬ 
pelled him to devote himself to the affairs of the 
ation. •But the two Imperial Missions to Australia, etc., 
nd to India have been the apotheosis of his life as 
*rince. The Court of the Duke and Duchess in the 
Iritains beyond the Seas was essentially democratic 
i character, and the receptions brought the heir to 
he Throne in close relations with the masses of the 
'olonial populations, who were enabled to approach 
heir future sovereign with an ease unknown to their 
irothers in the mother country. They could shake 
lands with him, listen to his voice, and even enter freely 
nto conversation with him. In the course of a single 
doming at Melbourne the Duke shook hands with 
,,ooo citizens of Victoria—vigorous handshakes, 
ometimea indiscreetly prolonged. Only once did he 
>ause for an instant to rub his hand. • It was sug- 
ested that the presentations should be suspended for 
little time that be fright rest. 14 Oh, no ; I’ll see it 
trough,” he said. Next day he only complained of 


A METHODICAL TRAVELLER. 

To see everything, to study everything, to under¬ 
stand everything—that was the object which King 
George has always had in view, both while travelling 
and at home. Nothing escapes him. • This visit to 
the Colonies brought him face to face with all the 
problems, all the interests, political, social, commer¬ 
cial, naval and military, of what is now his Empire, 
and he did not miss a single opportunity of informing 
himself. He was as much interested in men as in 
institutions. He has preserved the methodical and 
laborious habits of his youth. He has his private 
journal in which he registers daily his acts and his 
impressions. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the influence on him and on his subjects of these 
travels. 

The King certainly possesses the faculty for taking 
pains. He has, besides, the broad mind, free from 
prejudices, of the traveller who knows men and who 
knows how to appreciate them. Above all, he has 
common sense. One evening he related that in a 
certain Colonial city there was a gutter journal which 
had published a series of articles anything but com¬ 
plimentary to him, or rather to his ancestors, that he 
had read all of them, and had even preserved them. 
The Ministers proposed to suppress the paper, but 
the Prince would not hear of it. “ It would only 
give the beggars the advertisement they want." To 
his subjects !>eyond the seas King George is a real 
personality, known and loved. 

THE ORATOR. 

But it was in his speeches to his distant subjects 
that King George revealed himself most of all. He 
speaks admirably. He has a clear, sonorous, and 
sympathetic voice. He speaks in a manner at once 
frank, direct, and convincing, without the least 
affectation. His Colonial audiences listened en¬ 
chanted. His eloquence owes nothing to the arts of 
the demagogic rhetorician; it commands by its 
vigour, sincerity, and simplicity. He always uses the 
right word in the right place. The note is never 
forced. He attaches too much importance to his 
public declarations to improvise them. His “ Wake 
up, England ! ” speech in London is the most remark¬ 
able he has yet uttered. There was truly only one 
speech at the Guildhall Banquet that day. His 
appeal produced an electrical effect. The.en-re 
nation recognised that the travelling Prince had 
observed and chronicled, and that his deductions 
were those of one who had seen with his eyes and 
heard with his ears. 


Women as inventors form the subject of a paper by 
Mostyn Bird, in Woman at Home. It appears that 
in the British Isles some six hundred women a year 
register patents. Feminine ingenuity has been 
directed to devices for lowering keys from windows, 
for improvements in the dairy, in kitchen, in corsets, 
and preventives of sea-sickness, etc., etc., as well as 
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THE CENTENARY OF BBS. GASKELL. 

On Michaelmas Day, a hundred years ago, Eliza¬ 
beth Cieghom Stevenson (afterwards Mrs. Gaskell) 
was bom at Chelsea in a house now numbered 93, 
Cheyne Walk, and several of the September magazines 
have not allowed the centenary to pass unnoticed. 

How “ Mary Barton ” Came to re Written. 

The Bookman , a special number, gives in addition 
to two articles illustrations of a great many of the 
homes and haunts of the novelist and the places she 
has immortalised in her works. Mr. Thomas Seccombe, 
who writes on the novels, states it as his deliberate 
belief that Mrs. Gaskell 
has no absolute rival in 
the measure of complete 
success which she was en¬ 
abled to achieve. When a 
terrible sorrow befell her 
she began to write to di¬ 
vert her mind from brood¬ 
ing upon the loss of her 
only son. Her first not¬ 
able performance, “ Mary 

Barton," appeared in 1848, 
and in the history of ideas, 
says Mr. Seccombe, it will 
always occupy a noble 
place as the starting-point 
and rallying cry of a new 
generation of humani¬ 
tarians, following that of 
the slave - emancipators. 

Written under strong pres¬ 
sure of emotion, it is im¬ 
pregnated by profound 
human sympathy, tender 
and true, and it struck 
home as a revelation as 
well as a plea for the down¬ 
trodden. And how did 
it achieve such a result ? 

Largely by a subordina¬ 
tion both of purpose and 
of personality to a virtu¬ 
ally new conception of 
the novel as a harmonious 

work of art. Light and shadow are skilfully arranged, 
thought and emotion alternate; nothing is exagger¬ 
ated, no side taken, no sermon preached, no person¬ 
ality obtruded. The capitalists and the mill-owners 
cried out, though in reality they weTe not hurt till 
41 North and South " appeared some seven years later. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

But the thorns especial to authors were not lacking 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s lot, writes K. L. Montgomery in 
the Fortnightly. The gauntlet of the Edinburgh 
reviewers -hac! to be run, and the author of “Mary 
Barton ” ccmli not hope to escape the condemnation 
frf certain critic* meted out to breakers of their un¬ 


written commandment: 44 Thou shalt not make unto 
thyself anything that is new.” The keenest storm of 
criticism, however, was called forth by 44 The Life of 
Charlotte Bronte,” with the result that Mrs. Gaskell 
resolved there should be no detailed record of herself 
given to the world, and at her express wish her letters 
were destroyed, and thus a niche has been left empty 
among the world’s letter-writers. Whether the justice 
of some of her conclusions be still disputed or not, 
no one will deny that Mrs. Gaskell’* . sympathy 
enabled her to fulfil her purpose of making Charlotte 
Bronte known and valued “as one who had gone 
through a terrible life with a brave and faithful heart.’* 

An Unfinished Novel. 

Mr. Seccombe is very 
enthusiastic over “Wives 
and Daughters,” Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s last and unfinished 
storv, characterising it 
as her finest and most 
finished performance. In 
his opinion, not only does 
the book surpass anything 
which the author had done 
before, but its merit is 
progressive, and the last 
chapters are the best. 
Unlike “Edwin I)rood” 
and 44 Denis Duval,” the 
completion of the story 
makes no undue strain 
upon the imagination of 
the reader. Roger returns 
and marries Molly. How 
well Mrs. Gaskelf would 
have carried out the 
rapprochement 1 Mr. Sec- 
combe believes the scene 
would have been hdr 
chef-d?oeuvre. As a literary 
meteorologist he also 
stakes his credit/on the 
prediction that the mer¬ 
cury of her fame will 
have risen considerably 
by 2010. 

The Knutsford Stories. 

It has been left to Mr. Conrad S. Sargisson, in 
another article in the Bookman , to deal with “ Cran¬ 
ford ” and the other Knutsford books. It is signi¬ 
ficant, he says, that Mrs. Gaskell’s Knutsford stories 
were not her earliest, and that her unfinished novel 
was based on recollections and later observations of 
the place. As to her own experiences in Knutsford, 
Miss Stevenson was not as happy as Mrs. Gaskell 
was, and one learns of departures of the girl from the 
house of her aunt, with whom she lived, and of hour* 
of solitary misery in the sand-pits and among the 
whin-bushes of die heath. Her marriage and hei 
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domestic life were exceedingly happy. Her husband 
was a literary man, and her literary work met with 
every encouragement. 

From Charlotte Bronte to Mrs. Gaskell. 

In an article in the ConihiU Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley 
has been permitted by Miss Gaskell to quote unpub¬ 
lished portions from' Charlotte Bronte’s letters in 
which reference is made to some of Mrs. Gaskell's 
books. Of “The Moorland Cottage,” Charlotte 
Bronje wrote: “ The little story is fresh, natural, 
religious.” Recording her impressions of a chapter 
in “ Cranford,” she wished the paper had been twice 
as long. She thought Thackeray ought to retire to 
his chamber with a series of articles such as these, 
and remain there till he had learnt by vigilant study 
how to be satirical without being exquisitely bitter. 
“ Ruth,” she thought, excelled “ Mary Barton ” for 
beauty. “ Your style never rose higher, nor, I think, 
have you ever equalled the power of certain passages,” 
she wrote. 

Her Love of the Poor. 

The Master of Peterhouse'writes, also in Cornhill\ 
a centenary tribute to the memory of Mrs. Gaskell. 
He says :— 

Mr?. GankeU’s greatness of soul lr.1 her to love the poor - 
" the poor ” in that widest sense ol the term with which the 
English version of the Psalms of David lias familiarised ns : 
tin**; who are oppresiu.il and suffer from no fault of their own, 
but liccfuisc no compassion for them has pierced the minds ot 
the proud, ll was thus that, as a dweller in a great manufac¬ 
turing city, and os one who could in no case have pavwd k- 
nesa and suffering by on the other side, she had omc to divine 
as the sovereign cure for the evils ol the times the operation of 
sympathy between class ami clas-.. She wa* by no means the 
discoverer of this r« medy, though she had not, we may l»e sure, 
waiter! to learn it from Disraeli, any more than it was she who 
taught ffs secret spring to Dickens, whose "Don! Times ” 
coincided so notably with her second uuhistrial story in dale of 
production. But she stood at the height of the movement to 
whose force her literary efforts materially added, in which some 
of the noblest spirits of her own generation shared, and which 
was ultimately to be changed from a magnanimous literary im¬ 
pulse into an irresistibly advancing current of legislation. 


Writing in the Deutsche Rundschau for September, 
Herr Erich Schmidt has an interesting article on Frau 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, who has just celebrated 
her eightieth birthday, Her early poems were sub¬ 
mitted to Grillparzer, who in a letter remarked that 
young women writers generally lacked order in their 
thoughts, which could only be cured by methodical 
work. After her marriage with her cousin she set 
about serious study, but her first published prose 
remained equally unnoticed. An enthusiastic student 
of Shakespeare and Schiller, she next turned to the 
theatre, and even wrote a five-act play, “ Mary Stuart 
in Scotland,” but was again unsuccessful. She must 
have been nearly fifty before she came to write the 
novels and short stories which have won her so 
many friends and made her name famous. The 
Deutsche Rundschau was the first to iccognisc 
her work, 


WHY FOLKS DON*T MARRY. 

By Professor Brentano. 

In the Economic Journal for September Profcssc 
L. Brentano shows how the doctrine of Malthu 
has been demolished by the experience of th 
last decades. Malthus taught that marriages : it 
creased with the rise of wages. The facts prov 
that, along with rising wages, since 1873 there ha 
been a decline in the marriage rate, in Great Britain 
Ireland, Russia, Hungary, Servia, Italy, United States 
Chili, Uruguay, and the Australian States, exceptini 
Western Australia. Jn the German Empire th- 
numl>er of marriages increased between 1881 am 
1900. Brushing aside the small falling off in th 
percentage of marriage which is due simply to th 
decline in the rate of mortality, the Professor goes 01 
to assign the following reasons for the dccrcas 
in the frequency of marriage which is found amon; 
the upper classes in all civilised countries, and whicl 
spreads to all classes below them, excepting th 
lowest. 

1. Lengthened preparation for vocation, and cor 
sequent delay of time of marriage. The Gorma: 
increase in marriages is attributed to the new indut 
trial conditions which have enabled peasants, b 
migrating to the industrial centres, to marry carlie 
than they would have done in the peasant state 
In long-industrialised Great Britain the rise of tlv 
standard of comfort among the working elasse 
operates as it does among the upper classes. 

2. Growing difficulty of supporting a family a 
social requirements increase. This apjieared earlics 
amongst the nobility, where primogeniture prevailed 
As the one-time perquisites of the younger childrei 
of the nobility have been thrown o|K:n to all elasse 
there has been the greatest numl>cr of bachelor 
and spinsters in families whose fortune consists onl 
of entailed estates. 

3. The altered position of woman. From man 
slave she has become his conq)anion, and even hi 
competitor. Her increasing economic independenc 
diminishes the force of one of the motives that lead 
her to marry. She shrinks from entering “ the girl’ 
prison and the woman’s workhouse,” as Beman 
Shaw describes married life. 

4. The greater number of enjoyments which ente 
into competition with the amenities of married life 
The home has lost its paramount importance for th 
man and also for the woman. So the percentage c 
marriages decreases among the people as a whole a 
the nation ascends in the scale of civilisation. 

5. The mutual satisfaction of the sexes is not s. 
great as it used to be. Woman has become mor 
critical, though still cherishing more illusions on th 
score of marriage than the man. The later the ag 
of marriage the more completely has a man lost hi 
illusions. On a higher mental and moral level th. 
ideals of married life become more exacting am 
more difficult to fulfil. 
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ON LIFE AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 

1 By Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 

In the October Comhill Mr. Arthur C. Benson 
begins a “ little gallery of portraits,” which he entitles 
41 The Leaves of the Tree.” The article this month 
is prefatory and explanatory—and happily autobio¬ 
graphical. Mr. Benson, speaking of the judgment 
to be passed on life, says :— 

The l>cst test of all—and it is here that the old maxims still 
seem to me to err—is whether a man in his maturity gathers 
complacency about his efforts. To be contented » success, to 
be complacent is failure. To be pleased with life, « it all 
events to be interested in life, to trace the sincere goodwill, the 
steadfast purpose, the wise affection of the Father of all in the 
retrospect of past years—enough at least to enable one to look 
forward, with a deep curiosity, a lofty emotion, to the pages 
which yet remain to be turned—that is the right attitude for all 
who live by faith at all. One learns not to expect everything, 
and yet to hope for anything; one learns to tro-t the devign of 
God rather than one's own prudence and prescience ; ami this 
is to be contented. Hut the complacent man learns to give the 
credit to his own industry and sagacity rather than gratefully to 
acknowledge his good fortune. 

With refreshing frankness Mr. Benson goes on to 
make this confession concerning the future life:— 

There was a time when, though l was not sincere enough to 
admit it, and indeed urgently proclaimed the contrary, I did 
practically, though not confessedly, hold the belief myself that 
death was indeed the end of soul and laxly alike. I professed 
myself a Christian believer, but I did, os a matter of fact, think 
of the dead as gone ami ended. Hut of late I have come to 
feel very differently. Let me speak frankly, and say that the 
opposite truth has coine home to ine through intense and pro- 
longed suffering of a most grievous kind, through the sight of 
mental torture in the cose of more than one very dear to myself, 
thiough ambitions deeply and justly disappointed, through the 
realisation of great moral cowardice in myself, and ugly desires 
for material satisfaction. Through sorrow and hitter humilia¬ 
tion, through a process of stern emptying of the soul, thiough 
the severe denial of joy and light, one blessed truth has dawned 
upon me. I have seen ami perceived that the soul is a very 
ancient and tenacious and long-lived thing ; that ; ls pas', is not 
bounded by birth or its future by death; that it is like a 
thread in a tapestry, that emerges for an instant to complete a 
picture, to give a touch of bright colour or haunted shade, and 
disappears again behind the woof to emerge again in a diflcrent 
scene. 

KING EDWARD AND LINCOLN'S GODCHILD. 

In the October Scribner Madame Waddington, wife 
of the former French Ambassador in London, gives 
an impression of the King’s funeral. Illustrating his 
kind readiness to receive strangers, she tells of a time 
when she was at the Foreign Office in London, and 
she was asked to present an American girl to the 
Prince, as ht then was. He was tired, and yet on 
hearing of her wish— 

*. Almoat instantly lie got up, walking with his cane, and came 
over 4 o me. “What do you want me to do, Madame Wad- 
dingtont Who i» your froiMt F” “Not mine, »ir. A god¬ 
child of President Lincoln, wlto is in London for a day or two, 
M)d whose great desire is to see the Prince of Wales." " Pray, 
bring her to me.” I made a little sign to the young lady, who 
inti standing on the outskirts of the “ circle "—not in the least 
ihy. Shfc came forward. 1 named her, saying she was the 
jodchildJW M/. Lincoln. The Prince shook hands with her— 
Alkrd a few minutes—said she ought to be proud of her god- 
kthegf and then added i " Now that you are here you ought to 


walk about a little and see some of the rooms and the people/ 
“Thank you, very much,” she replied, looking straight at him 
with her big blue eyes; “ but 1 don't want do see anything 
else. I only wanted to see the Prince of Wales, and now 
that I have seen you and talked to you I don't want any¬ 
thing more." He was much amnsed and she was quite satis¬ 
fied. The Corps Diplomatique were quite aghast at such an 
unconventional proceeding, and two or three of *hem asked me 
who the >oung lady was who had 'been signalled out for such 
an honour. 

THE SECRET OF THE SPANISH CRISIS; 

Mr. ANDRft Tridon discusses in tho September 
Forum the meaning of the Spanish crisis. He sums 
up the situation thus “The Spanish rulers and the 
Spanish nation no longer need the support of the 
Vatican ; accordingly they are going to throw off the 
financial burden which close relations with Rome 
entail unavoidably.” The Popes have never observed 
the letter or even the spirit of the Spanish Concordat, 
which stipulated that only two religious orders were 
given a privileged position in the kingdom ; a third 
one was to be agreed upon by representatives of the 
King and the Pope. Consequently, ten years ago 
there were in Spain some 25,000 nuns, 1,000 monks, 
and 1,250 Jesuits living in illegal unauthorised com¬ 
munities. Since then over a hundred new religious 
communities have been established in direct violation 
of the Concordat. 

DECLINE op papal power. 

At the same time the power of the Papacy has 
been diminishing from day to day. It was an open 
secret that 44 Pius IX. owed his election solely to the 
fact that the Emperor Francis Joseph, at the instance 
of the Kaiser, had vetoed the nomination of Cardinal 
Rampolla.” The Pope’s prestige was bound to suffer 
in the Dual Monarchy and in the German Empire. 
'Then the Catholic Church lost its foothold in France, 
and Spain saw that it would be useless to count any 
longer on a powerless and not always faithful ally:— 

In it* competitive struggle with the banking houses for tem¬ 
poral supremacy the Vatican has 1 >ceii losing ground steadily : 
we see now the results of a five century war which began with 
the first encounters between Rome and the banking 1 house of 
Fagger in the sixteenth century. 

The dynasty no longer depends on Papal 
support:— 

Not only can Alfonso afford to part company with Rome, but 
it has become a stem necessity for him to do so if he desires to 
retain in the hearts of his subjects the place he has won by hit 
youthful energy and his good nature. 

ANTI-CLERICAL BUT RELIGIOUS. 

Spain is rapidly becoming anti-clerical while con¬ 
tinuing to be religious. The nation is uniting as an 
anti-clerical unit:— 

For anti-clericalism means to all of them the entrance anew 
of Spain into the ranks of active, wide-awake nations, relying 
no longer for her existence and prosperity on a sentimental, 
expensive and paralysing alliance with Rome, but instead on 
commercial and financial co-operation with the great banking 
nations, Enxlaod and France, and with the most progress^? 
republic of Sooth America, Argentina. • T 
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INDIA BECOMING MANLY. 

Writing in the Indian Review on “The Indian 
Renaissance,” Mr. Saint Nihai Singh says :— 

The late Swami Vivtkananda exhorted every codhtryman cd 
his to pray night and day : “ Thou, Ix>rd, Thou Mother of the 
Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me. Thou Mother of 
Strength, take away my unmanliness and make me a man.” 
He advised hio brother-Indjans : “Come, ho men I Come out 
of your narrow holes and look abroad. See how the nations 
are on their march. Do you love man ? Do you love your 
country? Then come, let us struggle for higher and belter 
things. Look not back—no, not even if you hear the dearest and 
nearenW cry—look not back, but forward march ! M 

If Viveknnanda were alive to-day he would be wonder-struck 
to sec how the people of his motherland have taken his exhor¬ 
tations to their hearts—how his prayers have been answered ; 
for there is no nook, no spot in the Indian Peninsula, 
where the native of the land is not doing his best to lie a 
man . . . Manliness is a new thing in India. Indians have 
been in tutelage for many centuries, and it spenks well of them 
that enough of this spirit was left in them so that it would once 
again sprout and blossom ami bear fruit, under the urge of 
esprit at temps. There are unmistakable signs to-day which 
assure a student of current history that the spirit of manliness is 
more and more enthusing India's young, and that it increasingly 
is coming to constitute the rock of security for the future. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ AS PRISON-BREAKER. 

In the October Cosmopolitan Porfirio Diaz, Presi¬ 
dent of Mexico, continues his personal recollections. 
He tells how that, having defended Oaxaca until 
ammunition and food were exhausted, he surrendered 
it to General Bazaine in 1865. lie was imprisoned 
by the French General in the Santa Catarina .Con¬ 
vent. From his cell he bon-d a tunnel beginning 
directly under his bed. With the earth burrowed 
out he filled up a sacred well in his cell, and when 
he got under the foundations of the building he 
made a horizontal gallery towards the street. Defore, 
howevea, he could finish the tunnel he was removed 
to another prison, a Company Convent. Two accom¬ 
plices of his, having invited all the other prisoners to 
a card party, Diaz was left alone to attempt his 
escape. He took out three ropes with him into an 
uncovered passage connecting the main building with 
the out-buildings. He was working under great dis¬ 
advantage, the night was inky black, rain poured in 
torrents, vivid flashes of lightning exposed him to 
detection every few minutes. But after carefully 
looking round, he threw the bundle of ropes that he 
had acquired up on the adjoining roof, threw ahother 
rope over a gargoyle, and hand over hand he climbed 
to the roof. When he reached a high window in the 
prison church, he was nearly killed by a blinding flash 
of lightning, that almost made him drop to the pave¬ 
ment below. Finally, he tied his rope to a stone 
statue of St. Vincent Ferrer, on a comer of the 
convent roof. He slid down, and found himself, to 
hit great surprise, in a pen of hogs, which made con¬ 
siderable noise. After the noise subsided he climbed 
the fence facing the street, and, after dodging a 
policeman, dropped into freedom. He then rejoined 
the national forces, and recaptured Oaxaca from the 
French. 


DANGERS IN THE LABOUR EXCHANGE. 

The perils besetting Labour Exchanges are sug- 

E sted in a paper which Mr. J. St. G. Heath contri¬ 
te* to the September Economic Journal on German 
Labour Exchanges. He says that the Berlin Labour 
Exchanges still make it a rule to deter men who are 
in work from making use of the Exchange. Many 
employers still regard the labour Exchanges as a 
device for finding work for inefficient out-of-works. 
There is also the danger of the Exchange facilitating 
the further casualisation of lal>our. “The more 
difficult it is for an employer to get men at a 
moment’s notice, the more likely he will he to 
employ men regularly, whilst if he can ring up a 
central labour exchange and get them at a moment’s 
notice the more inclined he will be to dismiss them 
the moment a job is finished and ring up llv* 
exchange for fresh labour when a new job begins.” 

In the case of skilled labour the choice between 
competing applicants is not so difficult. But in th* 
case of unskilled labour, where a great many men are 
equally suitable, preference is given in Berlin to those 
who have been there the longest, and then to married 
over single, and to those with many children over 
those with .few. Exchange managers reply that as 
long os they can satisfy the employers, they give out 
work according to. the need. 'The old and married 
men need work more, therefore they should have it. 
In England the application form actually has no 
question as to whether the applicant is married or not. 


THE MEANING OF "TORY.” 

In the Irish Naturalist for September is a vivid 
account, with learned papers, of the trip of the Irish 
Field Club Union to Rosnpcnna, Donegal, and Tory 
Island. The little brochure is crammed full of most 
interesting and erudite information. In Tory Island 
they found an ancient burial-ground. It is said to 
be an ancient and time-honoured custom in Ireland 
to select as a burial-ground for the illustrious dead 
some island adjacent to the coast. “ Torro ” is the 
Irish word for burial or funeral. May not then the 
name of Tory mean burial or funeral isle instead of 
“Torach,” or towery, as is generally supposed ? The 
natives of this island, true to its name, cling to old 
usages with the customary conservatism of isolated 
communities. Wooden ploughs are still in common 
use on the island. 

Will Liberal etymologists argue from these sug¬ 
gestions that by its very name the Tory Party is, like 
Oxford, the home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs 
—nay, of beliefs and causes like Protection, that are 
dead and buried ? 

From the Bock of Kells, “the most beautiful book 
in the world,” there are reproduced in the Octobei 
Scribner the famous monogram page and decorative 
cross of interlaced birds. Giraldus Cambrensis said 
that the book was too beautiful to have been written 
by Irishmen: it must have been the work of angels \ 
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WORKING WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

A WRITKR in the Sosialistische Monatshcfte for 
Scptembci draws attention to Helene Simon’s analysis 
of the Census of Professions taken in Germany in 
1907. 

Jn nearly every department the number of women 
workers is shown to have increased in the most extra¬ 
ordinary manner. Since 1895 the number employed 
in metal industries has doubled, while in the machine 
industries it has even trebled. Among the items 
singled out for special mention we note that the 
number of married women engaged in industrial oeru- 
pations was about a million and a half in 1895 ; i.: 1907 
the number had risen to nearly three millions. Still 
more striking is the enormous increase in the nund>er 
of women who have been driven to agricultural 
labour. More than half of all the working women in 
Germany—namely, nearly five millions—earn their 
living by work in connection with agriculture. Since 
1895 the number of male agricultural labourers shows 
a decrease of about a quarter of a million, while the 
number of women in the same industry has increased 
by nearly two millions. It is clear, therefore, that in 
this particular hard and ill-paid work the women have 
replaced the men, who have forsaken the life of the 
fields for the factory and the town, where higher 
wages and a higher standard of living obtain. Thus 
in Germany, as elsewhere, the lal»our of women has 
conic to form a large part of the labour question, and 
women are not considered too weak or too delicate 
to perform much of the hardest work for the benefit 
of the community. 

STEALING THE PANAMA CANAL! 

In the October Cosmopolitan Mr. Willis J. Abbot 
sounds the alarm in an article entitled “The Theft 
of the Panama Canal: Transcontinental Railroads 
already Controlling the Canal Zone Plan a Greater 
Raid.” He calls it “a steal ” of five hundred million 
dollars. That is what the people of the United States 
are spending to pierce the Isthmus of Panama with a 
ship-canal. To whom will the lienefits of the work 
accrue ? At the present moment the Panama Rail¬ 
road, owned and operated by the United States 
Government, is run largely for the benefit of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. A line of steamships 
plying between New York and Colon, like the rail¬ 
road, are owned and operated by the Government. 
But by a recent contract seventy per cent, of the total 
freight-rate is given to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, owned and controlled by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. He argues that the game 
of the Pacific Mail is not to carry freight, but to 
discourage water transportation, so that all Pacific 
freight must go to the Atlantic seaboard by rail. He 
says :— 

It cost the I ran von linen till railroad* approximately 1,000,000 
dollars a yuy (o prevent llu Panama Railroad and is connect¬ 
ing stcaoihlp line?*, when owned l»y the French, from being 
actual competitors for transcontinental freight. It coal* about 


200,000 dollars a year to accomplish the same end to-day, but 
the roods do not pay it—the United States Government does. 

The Southern Pacific gave the French Government 
more freight than it gives the United, States Govern¬ 
ment to-day. He sums up:— 

Five hundred million dollars or more the people will have 
paid for this canal when completed, liesidcs heavy toll of life 
and trained executive ability. Two rnd a half million dollars is 
the estimated annual cost of its operation. Designed to be a 
Cicat national waterway, it can easily, through governmental 
ignorance or indifference, be made a mere annex to the trans¬ 
continental railways. It can be treated ns the Sacramento 
River has been treated. There the Government appropriated 
nearly a million dollars for the improvement of the sircam, hut 
the railroad paralleling it put on a line of steamers, drove o(Tall 
competing l»oats, anil so fixed rate* that it costs os much to send 
a ton of freight from San Francisco to Sacramento, 125 miles, 
os it doe* to Honolulu, 2,200 mile*. The same tactic* applied 
to the canal would rob it of its usefulness to American* anil 
make of it a waterway in which all flags save that of the United 
Stale* Vould be continually seen. 

THERAPEUTIC MUSIC. 

In the Monthly Musical Record for September 
Mr. Albert Visetti has an article on the “ Effect of 
Music on Madness,” in which he describes the thera¬ 
peutic institution for the insane in France of Dr. 
Vaschide and the pianist M. Duprnt, who have 
devoted themselves to the sturly of the human mind. 

Knowing that the divine art has a direct influence 
upon the mental organs, these two philanthropists 
use it as a cure and a consolation for the mentally 
afflicted. In the sanatorium at Villcjuif where Dr. 
Yaschi,de’s experiments were made, various forms of 
music are performed before the patients. Wonderful 
changes creep over the expressionless faces; it is as 
if the old sweetness of their lives returns for a moment, 
reawakened by the |>ower of sound. One says music 
makes him sad and thoughtful, and that it recalls to him 
certain episodes in his life—it comforts him; another 
finds that music both calms and exhilarates him. A giil 
of seventeen to whom a Chopin Nocturne is played 
declares that the melody reminds her of her child¬ 
hood and of the people who loved her. Music, she 
adds, is meant to make us forget the evils of the 
present life and bring back the happiness ?ve have 
lost. Another girl explains that music is designed to 
make us think of the things we love; when she 
listens to it she does not suffer, she forgets her ill¬ 
ness. • We seek to cure the bodies of sick people too 
much, and neglect the minds, says M. Visetti in 
conclusion. 

Thf. Sunday at Home for October is a good number. 
Rev. Frederick Hastings eulogises the police as a 
moral and spiritual force, and tells many striking 
instances of their religious heroism. Mr. David 
Williamson sketches the various forms of religious 
work amongst men in P.S.A. Adult School and similar 
agencies. Mr. A. B. Cooper describes certain 
famous chuich choirs. Mr. Harry Payne gives 
striking illustrations of the abuse of charity by 
beggars. 
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COBPORATIST y. INDIVIDUALIST CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Rev. R. Hugh Benson. 

The Quest (J. M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2s. 6d.) publishes a 
remarkable paper, read before the Quest Society by 
the Rev. R. Hugh Benson, entitled “The Life of 
Jesus Chris^in His Mystical Body” 

It is a subtle, well argued, but carefully veiled plea 
for the Roman Catholic Church, which, like all 
Romanists, he confounds with the invisible mystical 
Church described as The Bride in the A|>ocalypsc. 
If we resolutely reject that assumption and construe 
all that he says as to the Church as relating not to 
any visible sect of Christians, but to the whole body 
of believers, there is much profit to be got out 
of Mr. Benson’s paper. 

the new diviium; link. 

Lather Benson used to think that Christendom 
might be divided between sacranicntalism and non- 
sacramcntalism, but be thinks so no longer; for the 
sacramentalist believes in lion-sacramental grace, and 
the non-sacramentulist in at least some sort of sacra¬ 
ments. “A far more significant classification may be 
made on the lines of what I may call Individual and 
Corporate Religion." 

THE ANALOGY FROM THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

He has little difficulty in illustrating from the 
organisation of all forms of life that Corjioratism is 
the law of existence :— 

The life of n cell is the lowest form ; organic life counts of 
a co-ordination of cell-lives in which the identity of each i* faith 
hwl and retained in a higher lunn. Morality, art. domesticity, 
study, arc other planes on which life move*, hiernnl life is the 
final simplification and union of them all, nil raised lo the 
highest pilch of intensity. Tt is not only conceivable, but 
highly Urol table, that the highest fomt of life on earth is that of 
nn ideal Society in which human new)ns are the cells, and of 
which the immanent ami transcendent consciousness is that of 
the Founder and Centre of the Society. 

THE IMITATION OK CHRIST. 

In very telling fashion Father Benson points out 
that the imitation of Christ cannot be a task incum¬ 
bent on every believer. It is to lie realised by the 
whole body of believers who constitute His mystical 
l>ody:— 

The Corporal!*! docs not for an ins ant fa-lievcthal the Life of 
Christ ns a whole is & be rcprmJuccd in any individual whatever. 
Instead, he believes that it In the (unction of the wttblc Body 
and not of any one cell. This is what is meant by Catholics, 
of course, when they speak of Vocation. By this doctrine of 
Vocation—for I can call it nothing Use—the individual is 
relieved from an impossible ideal, and balden to seek for a 
position in the Body which his circumstances make possible. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AS A CF4.L OF TilF. MYSTICAL BODY. 

Individuals, in other words, arc to occupy the same positions 
in the Mystical Body which various cell* occupied in the 
natural body. It was not every cell that was bruised by the 
scourge, or vibrated in speech, or shone in the eye* of love. 
As it was the whole natural body that enacted the natural life 
of Christ, so it is the whole Mystical Body that enacts His 
Mystical Life. 

This is very well put. But, after all, what rule 
of life is better for the individualist cell in the best of 


the light given us, than to do what wo think Christ 
would do were he here in our place to-day ? 

" The formation of grou|>s for purposes of special¬ 
isation,” which Father Benson regards as “a sign of 
intense vitality and health ” while it is confined to 
religious orders within the Church of Rome, is not less 
a sign of spiritual vitality when it leads the grouped 
cells to repudiate the Roman yoke. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MOLI&RE. 

In the North American Review for September Mr. 
Brander Matthews writes a very interesting eswty 
entitled “Shakespeare and Moliere,” which he opens 
with an interesting parallel l>etween the two greatest 
dramatists of their respective countries. Mr. Brander 
Matthews says that in actual practice of the dramatic 
art Moliere was suj»erior to Shakcsjxare. Moliere 
was the foremost comedian of the world, but Shake¬ 
speare is the master-mind of all literature, hut in the 
comedy of real life he is not Moliere’s rival:— 

wav only filly-one when lie did, the same age 
attained by I .casing and by li.ib.ic. Mmkcs|>cnre survived to 
lie fifty-two, a* Thackeray survived to be fifty-three. In the 
external circumstance*, of llirir several careers Shnki*s|>care and 
Moliere ’arc often curiously alike*. T hey were faith lx>rn in 
prosperous houxiiohl* of ilic middle-class • and they were not 
Minted in their youth, although the affair* of boih father* may 
have become embarrassed later. Shakevpcaie may have gone 
to the grammar-school at Stratford ; and Moliere went to the 
l>CNt school in Paris, getting a more thorough training. Neither 
of them ever achieved the wide erudition of Losing, still less 
the minute scholarship of Karine. Both broke away from their 
home* to become adore; and faith after acting for u while 
undertook lo write plays. Both began modestly a* drama lists, 
content at first to imitate ami to patch up earlier work. Even 
when they had given over this prentice labour, their earlier 
pieces contained little promise of their later mastery. Molidrc 
was the manager of his company, while Shakesjx-urc was 
only one of several partners in his; and both of them hod 
u shrewd sagacity in faisiness affairs, governing their private 
fortunes with skill, pulling money out at interest and amass¬ 
ing a comfortable reserve. Itoth of them liked the good 
things of life; and neither of them took an austere view of 
mankind. 

Both of them nude unhesitating use of the work* of their 
predecessors and con'einiwrarii-s desjmiling alike the alien and . 
the native, taking their raw material wherever they found it, as 
though they disdained the trouble of mere invention, choosing 
to put forth their full imagination rather in the interpretation of- 
the stories which others less gifted had failed to use to full 
advantage. Both of them, despite this casual borrowing of ; 
situation, were boldly original in their creation of character. 
Both of them were copious in their pnaluclivily and swift 
in execution. Ben Jonson records that Shakespeare " never . 
blotted a line" ; and Boilc-.iu tried in vain lo get Molidre to : 
correct. Both of them were helpful to younger author*, 
Shakespeare lo Jonson and Moliere to Uacinc. Both of them 
in their later years on occasion collaborated with fellow 
dramatists, Shakespeare with Fletcher and Moliere with 
Corneille. Both of ilicui cared little for the publication of 
their piece*. Both of them had the gift of frienuship and were 
highly esteemed by their associates, even if neither of them vn 
really appreciated by hi* contemporaries. Both of them took* 
life soberly, never surprised that it was not better. Many of J 
these resemblance* in the career of the two great dramatist* 
may be merely fortuitous; but some of them are strangely 
significant. And it would not be difficult to pick out other 
point* of similarity or of contrast in their work*. 
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HOW GOVERNMENTS MAY WORK FOR PEACE. 

Thk American Pkack Commission. 

In last month’s Review I quoted Mr. Lloyd 
George’s tmphatic adhesion to the principle of the 
American Peace Commission. This has naturally 
led to many inquiries for particulars as to the nature, 
object and constitution of the American Commission. 
In the North American Review for Septeml>er Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, editor of the New York Independent ; 
gives the necessary particulars, which I have great 
pleasure in reprinting here. He tells the story from 
an historical point of view, and explains exactly how 
the Commission came to be:— 


“ On March 30th, 1910, the Hon. W. S. Bennet, of 
New York, introduced into the House of Represen¬ 
tatives the following joint resolution :— 

“Resolved: that the President of the United Stale* be 
respectfully requested to consider the expediency of calling an 
International Conference for the purpose of considering the 
possibility of limiting the armament of the nations of the world 
by international agreement. 

“ Six days later the Hon. R. Bartholdt introduced 
a resolution of much broader scope, whose purpose, 
as stated in its title, was 1 to authorise the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission to draft articles of international 
federation.’ The duties of the Commission, which 
was to consist of five members, were as follows 

“ l»t. To urge upon the attention of other governments the 
fact that relief from the heavy burden of military expenditures 
and from the disasters of war can best be obtained by ibe estab¬ 
lishment of an international federation. 

" 2nd. To report to Congress, a* soon as practicable, a draft 
of articles of a federation limited to the maintenance of peace, 
through the establishment of an international court having 
power to determine by decree all controversies between nations, 
and to enforce execution of iu decrees by the arms of the fede¬ 
ration, such arms to be provided to the federation and con¬ 
trolled solely by it. 

“3rd. To consider and report upon any other means to 
diminish the expenditure* of government for military puqx>s<% 
and to lessen the probabilities of war. 

“Though Mr. Bartholdt had himself introduced 
similar Bills into previous Congresses, and J. H. 
Small, on March 18th, 1908, had presented to the 
House a memorial from the North Carolina Peace 
Society proposing the appointment of a Peace Com¬ 
mission, the present Bartholdt Bill was conceived and 
drafted by the .World Federation league (now the 
World Federation Committee of the New York Peace 
Society). The Bill was speedily cndoised by the Inter¬ 
national School of Peace of Boston and the New Eng¬ 
land Arbitration and Peace Congress held at Hartford, 
^Connecticut, on May nth, 1910. A distinguished 
^delegation went to Washington to appear in its behalf 
ore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which took 
best ideas Irora the Bennet und Bartholdt resolu- 
and embodied them in a new Bill under Mr. 
JBennet’s name. This they reported back favourably 
tO the Howe, which passed it unanimously on June 
Hot b. Offline 24th the Senate (incurred. The 



Bill was thereupon signed by the President and is 
now law. Its full text is as follows :— • 


“ Resolved, elc. ? That a Commission of five members be 
appointed J>y the President of the United States to consider the 
expediency of utilising existing international agencies for the 
purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world 
by international agreement, and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world on international force for the preservation 
of universal peace, and to consider und report upon any other 
meant to diminish the expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war. 

“ Provided , that the total expenses authorised by the joint 
resolution shall not exceed the sum of 10,000 dols. and that the 
Commission shall be required to make its final report trithin 
two years from the date of the passage of this resolution. 


“ A careful reading of this Bill discloses the fact 
that it is in its essential nature a measure to bring 
about a world federation limited to the maintenance 
of |«acc. Thus the United States announces to the 
world that she is ready to champion this idea in the 
council of nations. For the first time in the annals 
of history a great people have officially recognised 
that the true philosophy of the Peace Movement 
requires a world federation as the prc-rcquisite of 
universal peace. 

“ The International Peace Congress which has con¬ 
cluded its session at Christiania on August 5th, and 
whose six hundred delegates represented all the 
civilised nations of the earth, applauded every refer¬ 
ence to the American Peace Commission and passed 
a resolution by acclamation urging all the nations to 
follow the lead of the United States.” 


AMERICAN POLICY IN MANCHURIA. 

“ Britannicus” attempts in the North American 
Review for September to elucidate the aims and 
motives of American policy as they appear to 
a foreign and friendly onlooker; but, he says, 
if he were to criticise them and to attempt art 
estimate of their relation to actual facts, he 
would have a great deal more to say. He would 
then, for instance, find it necessary to “show by 
irrefutable figures that the open door is not being 
violated in Manchuria by either Russia or Japan, that 
Great Britain is not by any means as weak or indolent 
in her Far-Eastern policy as she appears to be to 
Americans, and that most of the suspicions and 
apprehensions entertained by Americans are the pro¬ 
duct of imperfect information.” 

That Manchuria is dominated throughoul its length and 
breadth by Rassia'a and Japan’s rights of ownership in the 
railways, and that the sheer force of economic pressure is 
slowly separating the province from China, is true efiough. 
Dut only a miraculous transformation in the character and 
material organisation of the Celestial Empire, or a war suc¬ 
cessfully waged against both Russia and Japan, cm check the 
inevitable denouement. The true policy for the United States 
is to avoid irritating where she cannot hurt and formulating 
proposals that it is impossible for her to carry out, to recognise 
that single-handed she oan effect nothing, that Uermany dare 
not and China cannot help her, and (hat her interests will bat 
be served by a policy of cordial co-operation with the Powera 
in whose hands lies the decisive control of Far-Eastern events. • 
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THE FIRST GREAT SOCIALIST MUNICIPALITY. 

In the American Review of Reviews Mr. G. A. 
England describes Milwaukee’s Socialist Government 
He says that Milwaukee, with a population, of close 
on 400,000, is the first great city in America to elect 
a Socialist Mayor and a Socialist City Council. The 
Mayor, Emil Seidel, is a pattern-maker and designer 
of stoves. The City-Treasurer is a florist The 
attorney worked his way through college as a cook. 
Other officials are machinists, painters, cigar-makers, 
carpenters. Before the election of last April 
the Socialists had done good work on the Coun¬ 
cil by striking at corruption and disease and 
ignorance. 

Six months do not give time for any administration 
to effect much, but the Socialists have ended petty 
grafting and dismissed useless official heads, along 
with eight unnecessary and illegally appointed deputy 
sheriffs. They have cut down already four thousand 
dollars of needless .expense, and by similar economies 
they expect to reduce the city’s expenses fifty thousand 
dollars per annum. 

They appointed Dr. Rucker, whose national repu¬ 
tation had been won by his fight against the bubonic 
plague in San Francisco and the yellow fever in New 
Orleans, as Commissioner pf Health. He has traced 
the endemic typhoid of Milwaukee to its defective 
water supply. The Socialist Government is extend¬ 
ing the park system of the city, and has begun a 
systematic planting of trees, particularly fruit and nut 
trees. It contemplates a three thousand acre muni¬ 
cipal apple orchard, to supply fruit at reduced prices. 
By producing apples at a dollar a barrel the Socialists 
hope to help quench the abnormal appetite for 
stimulants. The fruit would do more than prohibi¬ 
tion «v«r can do. They are turning the river shores 
of the city into a line of beautiful park, and trans¬ 
forming the rivers from septic tanks into health-giving 
streams. They are arranging sites for model homes. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Edison is 
enthusiastic about their plans. He says that they can 
have free use of his concrete house inventions. He 
does nqf want a dollar of profit. 

The Socialists claim to he no reformers, but 
revolutionists; but at present all that they can do they 
will do, with the aim of making the city a better home 
for those that do the work of the city. One of the first 
official acts of the new Mayor was to investigate per¬ 
sonally the streets, and put an end to a good deal of 
bad paving work. 

They propose to buy a quarry for the city, to 
establish a printing plant, to refuse licences for any 
saloon in a condemned building. They are building 
a new central police station said to be the best city 
prison in America. For home rule and municipal 
ownership of the principal industries they will require 
fresh legislative powers from the State, but in the 
meantime they are endeavouring to recover licences 
unpaid by licence©*, and by promoting economy to 


enable them to carry out their larger schemes. They 
expect by scientific disposal of the city sewage to 
gain over a million dollars per annum. As the 
Mayor said, “ We do not expect to usher in the 
co-operative commonwealth in one year, or five 
years, but we intend to do all our limited means 
permit to make Milwaukee a better place for every 
citizen." 


THE MARRIAGE OF INSECTS. 

Maurice Maeterlinck reviews in the Forum 
the Souvenirs Entomologiques of ]. H. Fabre, whom 
he describes as the “insects’ liomcr, one of the 
most profound and inventive scholars, and also one 
of the purest writers ’’ and finest poets of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 'I*hc Souvenirs embody the results of 
fifty years of observation, study and experiment on 
insects. Maeterlinck daintily tells of the way in 
which the dung-beetle and similar unpleasant insects 
dispose of their unsavoury diet. He thus touches on 
“ the nuptial rites which constitute the quaintest and 
most fabulous episodes of those unknown Arabian 
Nights.” The story is quaint indeed :— 

The male of the S|wnish-fly, among others, with the aid of 
his abdomen and his fists, begins by frenzicdly beating hii 
spouse, after which, with his arms crossed and quivering, he 
remains long in ecstasy. The newly-wedded Osmias clap their 
mandibles terribly, as though it were a matter rather of devour* 
ing each other. On the other hand, the largest of our moths, 
the Great Peacock, who is the sisc of a bat, when drunk with 
love finds his mouth so completely atrophied iimt it becomes nc 
more than a vogue image, Hut nothing equals the marriage ol 
the Green Grasshopper. 

All said, the marriage customs are dreadful and, contrary tc 
what happens in every other world, here it is the female of the 
couple who stands for strength and intelligence and also foi 
cruelty and tyranny, which appear to be their inevitable conse- 
quence. Almost every wedding ends in the violent and inline* 
Uiate death of the husband. Often, the bride first cats a certain 
number of suitors. The type of these fantastic unions could be 
supplied by the Languedocian Scorpions, who, as we know, 
carry lobster-claws and a long tail supplied with a sting, the 
prick of which is extremely dangerous. They have a prelude tc 
the festival in the shape of a sentimental -stroll, claw iu clawj 
then, motionless, with fingers still gripped, they contemplate 
each other blissfully, interminably ; and day and night pass ovei 
their ecstasy, while they remain face to face, petrified with 
admiration. Next, the foreheads come together and touch ; the 
mouths—if we can give the name of mouth to the monstroui 
orifice that opens lictwceii the claws—arc joined in a sort of kiss 
after which the union is accomplished, the male is transfixed 
wilha mortal sting, and the terrible spouse crunches and gobble) 
him down with relish. 

Hut the Mantis, the ecstatic insect with the arms alwayi 
raised in an attitude of supreme invocation, the horrible Manti 
Religiosa or l*raying-inscct, docs better still: she eats ho 
husbands (for the insatiable creature sometimes consumes sever 
or eight running) while they press her passionately to thei. 
heart. Her inconceivable kisses devour, not metaphorically 
but in an appallingly real fashion, the ill-fated choice of hei 
soul or her stomach. She begins with the head, goes down t< 
the thorax, and does not stop till she comes to the hind-legs 
which she deems too tough. She then pushes away the unfor 
tunate remains, while a new lover, who wa* quietly swnitinf 
the eod of the monstrous banquet, heroically comes forward tc 
undergo the same fate. 

J. ft. Fabre is indeed the revealer of this new world. 
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M BARBAROUS MEXICO." 

• Ip Mexico is one-half as barbarous as Mr. Herman 
Whitaker says in Fr/s in its method of exploiting the 
labour with which it works its rubber country, it is 
barbarous indeed. Tile writer may well give as a 
sub-title to his |>apcr 44 The Rubber Slavery of the 
Mexican Tropics.” 

The Mexican rubber plantations are situated mostly 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and they are managed 
from offices in the United States, a long way off. 
Some plantations which the writer visited were three 
days by rail from Mexico City, and then several more 
days by dug-out up a tropical river running thnnigh 
fever country. The plantation manager, who seemed 
at first only too delighted to have the visitors, after¬ 
wards put every possible difficulty in the way of their 
getting to the plantations. He was so anxious, in 
fact, to have them stay away that they became the 
more determined to go and sec what it was he did not 
wish them to see. 

“contract labour." 

It is not so much with rubber planting in Mexico 
that the article deals as with the 14 contract-lalxmr 
system” in force on the plantations. Some such 
system is necessary, as labour is so scarce locally. 
The writer describes it as the worst form of slavery 
the world has ever seen. Prudent cotton-planters in 
former days gave their negroes 44 at least the same 
care and attention a Northern farmer would accord to 
his working beasts,” but the rubber planter has no 
interest in his peons after the contract is over:— 

Conw[uenlly lie “works Ihcm inlo ihe crop,” doing it so 
thoroughly that a large percentage, sometimes a majority, die 
from exhaustion nnd disease bred by the unsanitary conditions 
of life and work that ore forced upon them. 

The writer gives an extraordinary account of the 
way the unhappy peons are misinformed as to the 
conditions awaiting them; how they then find that 
they have expenses, such as railway fares, deducted 
from their wages, of which they were told nothing; 
how heavily they must pay for their slender outfit, 
and how in one way and another it is contrived to 
keep them a year instead of six months, unless, of 
course, they have died before this time, which often 
happens. I he death-rate, in fact, is 99 per cent.; 
and, as a planter said, 44 when I’ve finished with him 
a man is never worth a damn again.” In order to 
saye expense and conceal the frightful death-rate 
the peons are buried anyhow in the jungle, in secret. 
At night they sleep in the worst possible accommo¬ 
dation, and of course in such a hot, moist climate as 
that in which they work malaria is rife, and disease 
can only be avoided by extra care and precautions. 
The wonder is not that ^9 per cent, die, but that 
they all do not do so. The descriptions are too 
terrible to quote, and one wonders of what stuff the 
planters are made that they seem lacking in the most 
ordinary %hfimanity. We read that the American 
planter is us&ally shocked at the system during his 


first year, but afterwards gets used to its brutalities, 
and ends by accepting them as necessary. 

WHAT COULD BK DONE. 

The writer says that there is a solution of the 
labour problem for the Mexican rubber plantations, 
and that is colonisation on a large scale, a plan 
which has been in operation for hundreds of years on 
the Mexican Plateau, and which seems to'work very 
well. The Mexican Government seems hardly able 
to cxer«rise any supervision over what goes on in the 
depths of the 44 jungle.” A 44 jefe-politico ” makes an 
annual pilgrimage through the district, but discreetly 
turns his head whenever he might sec abuses the 
revelation of which would be unpleasant to his hosts. 

HOW LONG ANIMALS LIVE. 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Skton, in the Girts Own 
discusses the longevity of animals. The house¬ 
fly lives less than a year; the 44 Katydid,” or grass¬ 
hopper, lives nine months; the mosquito averages 
two to three months; the queen honey-bee lives one 
or two years. A female ant under Lord Avebury’s 
care has lived for 15 years. Fishes arc exceptionally 
long-lived. lampreys in fish-ponds have reached 
60 years. Pike and cam have lived to 150: one 
huge pike in a Swabian 1 aS had lived 267 years. A 
salmon lives four years, spawns, and dies. The 
gigantic salamander of Japan has lived 52 years. 
Turtles live beyond 250 years. The crocodile grows 
for a whole century. Among birds the sparrow may 
live for 25 years; canaries often reach 20 years in 
captivity; robins may live to 25 years. A pair of 
wrynecks came back for 60 years to the same nesting- 
hole. One Barbary dove lived 25 years, and the other 
is still living at 30. A dove has reached the age of 
40 years. Parrots have lived 80 years, a raven 69, 
and a heron 60 years.Eagles arc reasonably 
credited with 100 years. A swan has lived 70 years, 
a white-headed vulture has lived 180 years. A pair 
of herring gulls lived in vigour for 65 years, and then 
were lost sight of. Dogs reach from 15 to 20 years, 
cats live to 20. Hares*] ive to 12, squirrels have 
lived to 8, mice live for 6, the lion 35, the oear 40. 
Sheep reach 15 years. Cattle reach 30 or 40 years. 
A camel may live to 80.- Horses live to 40 and 
sometimes 61. Elephants sometimes reach 150, or, 
the Hindus say, 300 years. Whales are equally long- 
lived. 44 The sum of all available information on the 
lives of mammals indicates that a normal individual, 
guarded from violence, Jives to be eight or ten times 
as old as the period needed for it to attain full 
stature, and that frequently this again is extended to 
double as long.’’ The writer records the case of a 
man, Peter Tortop, who readied the age of 185 

years. 

In the October Cosmopolitan ex-convict No. 7654 
tells of the brutal treatment he experienced in Ameri¬ 
can prisons when sentenced for burglary. 
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AMERICAN WORKING-GIRLS’ BUDGETS. . 

In McClurds Magazine a series of articles has just 
been begun which promises to be very interesting. 
They are by Mrs. Ainslie Clark and Miss Edith 
Wyatt, and deal with the results of an investigation 
these ladies have made into the earnings and conditions 
of life of American working-girls, especially girls 
employed-in the gre?t department stores. About 
6,000,000 women are wage-earning in the United 
States at present, and the present inquiry is valuable 
because it tries to elicit not merely the income and 
expenditure of the girls, but also how far their work 
has told on their health. The article cannot be said 
to be very cheerful reading, as the conditions of the 
girls’ lives seem very hard, and the prices they have 
to pay for necessaries are often decidedly higher than 
they are in Ix>ndon. Many complain of having 
had to remain five and six years in their positions 
without a rise of salary. Others complain of the 
expensiveness of laundry, the expenditure on which 
often seems out of all proportion to what a working- 
girl ought to have to incur ; others are troubled by 
irregular employment, and all, or most, by long hours 
of standing, and gTeat rushes of work at certain 
seasons. 

'Hie article is lengthy, and to go into details is not 
possible in a short review^ Suffice it to remark that 
the details of the income and expenditure will prove 
highly interesting to those who follow up such subjects 
keenly. Among the cases examined is that of a 
department stock store clerk (a shop-girl, as we say), 
age twenty, earning 18s. a week (taking a dollar as 
equal to 4s.). This girl did her own washing, but 
bought cheap ready-made clothes, as at night she 
has no energy to sew for herself. Consequently, she 
bouglrtthe enormous number of twenty-four blouses 
in the year at 4s. each, which seems prodigiously bad 
management. She savedjjothing. 

The estimate of the members of a well-known 
working-girls’ club is cited, which puts the lowest 
expenditure on which a working-girl can live decently 
and clothe herself, in New York, at 32s. a week, a 
sum which covers even a little pleasure. Many girls 
must rtaturally manage on much less than this. 'The 
budget of a “ check girl” is also given, amounting to 
about 1 os. 6d. a week at first, and later on to 16s. 
She managed very well, considering all things^ 

Then a shoe-shop girl’s budget is given, 24s. a 
week. She saved something, but her health had 
suffered. She had to do her own washing, which, as 
the writer says, is very bad for a working-girl. The 
most cheering budget is that of a widow of thirty-five, 
who refused to work for less than 48s. a week, but 
then she had acquired a training which few of the 
other women seemed to have done. She managed 
very well, but only with great care. 

An English shop-girl’s experiences are also cited. 
She was earning 36s., but her experiences seem to 
have been very hard. Many of the girls from whom 
inquiries were made complained of unevenness of 


promotion, and the unfairness with which commissions 
were awarded. It seems that there are many com¬ 
plaints from customers of New York shop-girls and 
their incivility, but, as the writers point out, there is 
much to be said for the shop-girls. The articles are 
of course directed towards getting some necessary 
improvements effected in the conditions of the 
girls’ lives. _ 

TOLSTOY ON TRAMPS AND TAXES. 

In the September Forum , under the title of “ Three 
Days in the Village,” the venerable Count Tolstoy 
gives vivid glimpses of |>casant life in Russia. He 
says that to his village, consisting of eighty home¬ 
steads, from half a dozen to a dozen cold, hungry, 
tattered tramps come every day wanting a night’s 
lodging. They apply to the village i>oliceman, who 
does not take them to the squire, or priest, or deacon, 
or shopkeeper, who have room to spare : he takes 
them to the peasants, whose whole family live in one 
room; and the master of the hut takes the cold, 
hungry, stinking, ragged, dirty man and feeds him as 
well as houses him for the night:— 

•* When you sit down to table yourself,” on old peasant 
.householder told me, “ it’s impossible not to invite him too, or 
vour own soul accents nothing. So one feeds him and give* 
him a drink of lea." 

And this goes on every day, all over Russia, An enormous 
yearly-increasing army of beggars, cripples, administrative 
exiles, helpless old men, and, above all, unemployed workmen 
lives—that is to say, shelters itself from cold uud wet, and ia 
actually fed—by the hardest worked and jioorcst class—the 
country peasants. 

Were it not that there is among Russia's vast peasant popu¬ 
lation a deep religious consciousness of me brotherhood of all 
men, not only would these homeless people, having reached the 
last stages of despair, have long since destroyed the houses of 
the rich, in spile of any |>olice force (there are and must be so 
few of them in country districts), but they would even havo 
lulled all who stood in their way. 

Then the writer tells of the sufferings of the sick 
peasantry, how poverty kills. Next he describes 
how, in order to exact the taxes, the authorities take 
the last sheep of the peasant, the poultry of his wife, 
the samovar of the home. He concludes:— 

And, finally, the Ministers, and those who are busy managing 
the liquor traffic, those who are occupied in teaching men to 
kill one another, and those who are engaged in condemning 
le to exile, to prison, to penal servitude, or to the gallows 
the Ministers and their assistants are quite convinced that 
samovars and sheep and linen and calves taken from beggar* 
are pot to their best use in producing vodka (which poisons.the 
people), weapons for killing men, the erection ot gaols and 
lock-ups, and, among other things, in paying to them and to 
their assistants the salaries they require to furnish drawing¬ 
rooms lo buy dresses for their wives and for journeys and 

amusements which they undertake as relaxations after fulfilling 
their arduous labours for the welfare of the coarse and ungrate¬ 
ful masses. __ 

September Brotherhood is chiefly filled with a 
report of the Alpha Union Fifth Annual Garden City 
Summer School, at which Hinduism was explained 
by a Hindu, Buddhism by a Buddhist, Christian 
doctrine by a Theosophist, and Christianity by 
J. Bruce Wallace. 
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THE GBOWTH OF LIVEBPOOL. 

This is the subject of a paper in the Nautical 
fafiaziuc by A. G. M’Lellan. The name of Liver- 
ool, he says, does not appear in the Domesday 
took. But Henry II. made a grant of a portion of 
le South ILancashire Estate, as it was then called, 
hich includes Liverpool, to Warren, Constable of 
•ancaster Castle. The deed by which the grant was 
iade is lost, but another deed survives, dating from 
191, in which King John confirmed to Warren’s 
jn the grant made to his father. This document 
the oldest in which the name of Live pool is 
lentioned. 

FOUNDED BY KING JOHN. 

Liverpool is said to owe more to King John than 
) any other person. In his desire to complete the 
inquest of Ireland, and seeing how easily troops 
auld be transported across from the Mersey, he 
xchanged certain other lands with Henry, Lord of 
•iverpool, for the Lancashire Estate, in August, 
207. After taking possession, he invited settlers to 
ome to his new port, offering them liberal privileges 
they came. So Liverpool began as a borough and 
ading centre. In the Scottish and Irish wars of 
toward III. Liverpool played a considerable part, 
nd was regarded as one of the principal ports on the 
Zest Coast. During the Wars of the Roses the 
hipping belonging to the port was advancing but 
lowly. 41 In 1557, Liverpool owned thirteen vessels 
-the largest being 100 tons—and two hundred 
lilors; eight years later the number rose to fifteen, 
nd towards the end of the century the number 
rcreased to twenty.” 

In the year of the Armada Francis Bacon repre¬ 
ssed Liverpool in Parliament for four months. In 
555 a Spanish merchant complained that he had 
een robbed by pirates of Liverpool and Chester, 
'iracy raged in the English Channel and the Irish 
ea. In 1633 two Liverpool vessels were captured 
>y a Spanish pirate, who took up his station outside 
Dublin Bay. In 1699 Liverpool was the third port 
f the kingdom, her Custom dues amounting to 
£50,000 per annum. About that time only 102 
essels, representing 8,000 tons, were registered as 
telonging to Liverpool. 

THE FIRST WET POCK IN THE WORLD. 

To Liverpool belongs the honour of building the 
irst.wet dock in the world. This 44 old dock " was 
:ommenced about 1708 and was finished in 1750. 
It covered five acres and cost £ 15,000. The building 

if canals and the deepening of the small rivers 
tojacent to the Mersey raised Liverpool to the 
otid place among the kingdom’s ports. In 1750 
port owned 220 vessels. The main trade was 
rith America and the West Indies. 

" THE SLAVE TRADE HER GLORY. 

;!ThOD Liverpool followed the lead of her old rival 
fcistol So the slave trade .— 

T6c tUvff u«de at this time was the glory of Liverpool. ft 


wo by far the moat lucrative that the world has ever seen, and 
it was that which made the fortunes of the forefathers of many 
of her present-day merchant princes. Up to the year 1730 the 
slave trade was controlled by a company, to which all traders 
had to pay a commission often per cent, for the upkeep of forts 
on the West African coast; but, by an Act of Parliament, it 
was thrown open to all persons willing to pay a registration fee 
of £2. Encouraged by the Government, Liverpool merchants 
entered the trade with great willingness. 

• Between 1790 and 1792 the slave trade reached 
its zenith, Liverpool enjoying five-eighths of the 
English and three-sevenths of the whole European 
trade in slaves. Half of the wealth thus earned 
enriched Liverpool pockets. Liverpool vessels in 
eleven years carried 303,000 negroes from Africa to 
the West Indies, and sold them for over fifteen 
millions sterling. It was a Liverpool man, William 
Roscoe, who fought successfully for the abolition of 
the slave trade. The last slave ship to leave the 
Mersey left on the 1st of May, 1807. 

DRAINING OUR SLUMS INTO THE SEA. 

Captain Alan Field, in the October Cornhill\ 
writes on sea training with a special appeal in support 
of the J^ncashire and National Sea Training Homes 
on the Mersey. His main contention is :— 

Sea training provide* on occupation for the nurplus male 
population of our teciniug streets. That great and increasing 
evil, the overcrowding of our dtlo by an enormous surplusage 
of male youth, at present without future or hope, appeals to 
every thinking man as a burning question of the day. What is 
to be done with these unhappy beings? Can they become 
useful dlixens or must the burden of their maintenance and 
control be laid on the Slate ? Sea training provides on answer. 
The solution of the problem is that these lads con form the 
supply for sea training, for in the Mercantile Marine (which is 
axiomatically the foundation of Empire) there is employed 
under our flag u body of aliens, in large pro|M>rtion forming the 
crews of Ihilish vessels, who can and should be replace^ by our 
own seamen. In furnishing efficient and trained British crews 
to British shipping an honest and manly career is provided for 
the otherwise unemployable mahhnod of the streets. 

Reformatory-trained lads have, says the writer, 
been tried and found wanting—as a class. There 16 
no room on a modern steamer for the untrained 
youngster, but— 

Ir is proved by the testimony of the social reformer, local 
authorities, and the expert, that if the type of'lads* who are 
wanted, and who exist in thousands, can be taken young, from 
street, slum, and alley, and trained, just after schoolipg, before 
the corroaive influence of their surroundings can permanently 
affect character, there is every certainty that discipline and 
healthy work (that unfailing panacea) can transform otherwise 
predestined hooligans into valuable assets of the Empire. The 
ratepayer can be spared the increase of that heavy burden df 
supporting the unemployable-and-criminal. 

In the Economic Journal for September Miss D. S. 
Potter discusses the movement for international 
labour legislation, and gives a summary survey of the 
international movement She analyses two main 
principles active in the movement—the humanitarian 
view of the brotherhood of man, and the view of 
nationalism, the law of self-preservation. Inter¬ 
national labour legislation is an endeavour to establish 
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WHY THE BIRTH-RATE DECLINES. 

By Professor Brentano. 

In the Economic Journal\ in the course oLa pulver¬ 
isation of the doctrine of Malthus by the facts of 
population during the recent decades, Professor 
Brentano discusses the decline in the birth-rate. The 
diminished birth-rate ’is due to the decline in the 
average number of births per marriage. 

PROSPERITY VERSUS FERTILITY. 

Tins first appeared in France. Beni lion shows 
that there the frequency of birth is in inverse ratio to 
the possession of real estate. The more proletarian 
the Department, the higher the birth-rate, and vice 
versa. A well-to-do peasantry has few children, a 

K or peasantry has many. French towns inhabited 
the upper and lower middle-class have a low birth¬ 
rate; manufacturing towns with a large working 
population have a high one. The statistics of taxa¬ 
tion yield the same result; the smaller the means of 
the inhabitants, the greater the number of births that 
Fall to the share of every thousand married women. 
Even in prosperous towns, the more prosperous the 
quarters the less fertile its ihhabitants. The same 
tendency appears in Great Britain. The poorer 
districts of London have a higher birth-rate than 
the richer. Skilled artisans have smaller families 
than unskilled labourers. Maternity payments in the 
Hearts of Oak Society have diminished every five 
years since 1871. One investigator has proved that 
the number of births declined as the rent of dwellings 
increased. Another shows that in Italy the birth-rate 
is higher in the illiterate districts. So in Germany it 
has been proved that the fertility decreases with 
increasing prosperity, and increases with diminished 
prosperity. The United States, if the continued 
emigration from Europe were to cease, would, in 
view of the fertility of the negro, become black in 
quite a short predeterminable time. In Australia, the 
working man's continent, where the working classes 
are better off than anywhere else in the world, the 
decline in fertility is almost the greatest of all. 

WHAT ARE NOT CAUSES. 

The Professor rules out any connection between 
the decline in the birth-rate and religion or race. 
It first appeared in France when France was pre¬ 
dominantly Catholic. Only poor Catholics and poor 
Jews yield a high birth-rate. It cannot be attributed 
to increased industrialism or to the growing ten¬ 
dency to live in towns. The French peasantry have 
fewer children than the urban labourers. The 
differences of creed, race, occupation, or domicile 
are not the decisive factors. It is a question of 
material prosperity. 

THE REAL CAUSES. 

The Professor goes on to specify why fertility 
should decrease with increased prosperity, j. The 
fiisease8 of sex, which appear as a concomitant to 


postponed marriages. 2. Mental disease, caused by 
nervous strain. 3. Diminution of desire for offspring t 
both because of competing pleasures and because of 
a more refined feeling for children. The most 
potent check is the cost of maintaining a larger 
number of children. The Peerage, in consequence 
of its real or supposed duties, has so limited the 
size of its families that the majority die out in two 
hundred years. The limitation of the size of the 
family in consideration of the children’s welfare first 
appears amongst the aristocracy, but spreads dbwn 
to other classes. The decline of infant mortality is 
another cause. In the lower stages of civilisation the 
pleasures of life consist almost exclusively in the 
satisfaction of natural and instinctive desires. * 

MALTHUS MISTAKEN. 

So M the different behaviour of different classes of 
the same people and of the same people at different 
stages shows that sexual passion is no constant and 
regular motive as Malthus assumed.” Nor is limita¬ 
tion of families a virtue, as Malthus supposed. It 
may be simply the choice between two pleasures, and 
it does not involve an increase of sexual continence. 

OVER POPULATION A BOGEY. 

At the same time, though the birth-rate has declined, 
the surplus of births over deaths has never been so 
great 

The consequence has been on absolutely unprecedented 
increase of imputation, and if this were to continue nt the same rate 
as within the last twenty-five years, there would in 891*35 years 
be one Kuropcan to every square moire of surface of the globe ; 
and if we include the oilier races we should in 1,000 years 
stand shoulder to shoulder. The increase of population during 
the last decades has however, corrected moic than the theo¬ 
retical teaching of Malthus. It has also placed his practical 
conclusions «nd the ln»gcy of overpopulation which he had 
called into being, in quite a new light. 


A FLAG FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Slate of South Africa for September is chiefly 
noteworthy because of its Union flag competition. 
Following the example of the Review of Reviews for 
Australasia- when the Commonwealth was formed, it 
offered a prize of £25 for the best design. An 
Admiral, a Captain of the Imperial Navy stationed nt 
Simon’s Town, an architect and an artist were the 
judges. The prize fell to a competitor who died.ftf 
heart failure with tragic suddenness the same after¬ 
noon. The prize design is on the cover,, in colour*. 
The ground is blue, the Union Jack occupies the 
left-hand top comer, and below it is a four-pointed 
star consisting of four segments coloured respectively 
red, blue, orange, green, and on this star converge 
from the right-hand top comer narrowing bands ol 
red, blue, green, orange. This vierkleur comet is 
intended to commemorate the year of the enactment 
of the South African Union. Thirteen other designs 
are offered, several of which may appeal more to the 
general taste than the prize design. 
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CAVOUR "ON ENGLAND AND IRELAND 

In an article on Cavour and the BibUothlquc Uni- 
verselle , by M. Edouard Rossier, in the September 
number of the magazine, we learn that Cavour paid a 
visit to England in 1843, the time of Cobden and the 
Anti-Corn Laws League, and that as a result of his 
observations’^ this country he wrote two articles for 
the Swiss periodical—one dealing with the condition 
of Ireland and the other with England and the Corn 
Laws. 

With the deepest sympathy he spoke of the un¬ 
happy Irish and the monstrous legislation named the 
penal laws, the object of which was to keep the 
Catholics in poverty; and he was equally sympathetic 
in what he had to say of the miseries of the English 
working-class, the fruits of whose labour were insuffi¬ 
cient to enable them to buy bread. The Irish people 
demanded national autonomy, and the English asked 
for bread, and on either side was a protagonist of the 
first order—O'Connell and Cobden. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 

Cavour did not consider O'Connell a great states¬ 
man, but an agitator, and he was of opinion that 
Ireland would not obtain a repeal of the Act of 
Union. The sepaiation of the two islands would 

S ovoke in practice insurmountable difficulties, and 
ngland would not consent to it He was doubtful 
whether separation would prove advantageous to 
Ireland; he did not see how a Parliament at Lublin 
could cure her troubles, seeing that they were of a 
social and economic rather than political nature. 
The remedy was for Great Britain to undertake a 
work of regeneration in favour of her sister island. 
A series of reforms was necessary, the first being the 
suppression of the exorbitant privileges enjoyed by 
the Anglican Church on Irish soil. 

TUP. CORN LAWS. 

As to the situation in England, he said the two 
great social facts of the nineteenth century were an 
accumulation of capital on the one hand, and on the 
other the development of the mechanical arts. But 
these facts could only have a limited action in the 
domain of agriculture; the produce of the soil, what¬ 
ever he the means employed, could only be indefinitely 
increased. In the industrial field, on the contrary, 
both would have incalculable consequences. The 
future of England, he considered, was in industry; 
but let her take care! Whatever the resources of the 
ingenuity of her manufacturers may be, if they are 
obliged to feed their workmen with bread which will 
cost twice as much to produce as that of the Conti¬ 
nent, their skill and their spirit of enterprise will be 
.crushed by the trammels with which a vicious legisla¬ 
tion surrounds them. The remedy here is the sup¬ 
pression of tin* corn duties. “ The time is coming 
. when England will offer for the first time the example 
of a powerful nation in which the laws which regulate 
foreign trade will be in perfect accord with the prin¬ 
ciples erf if ience." 


AN INDIAN CRITICISM ON 'ENGLISH MAGAZINES 

In the Modem Review for September Haridai 
Bharati indulges in severe judgment of current Eng 
lish literature. 

DETERIORATION EVERYWHERE. 

Comparing the English magazines of the Iasi 
century with those of to-day, he observes a distincl 
depreciation in their present intellectual standards 
and values. He says:— 

At one time Raskin and Carlyle, Huxley and Tyndall, 
Herbert Spencer and Frederick Harrison, Green and .Caird, 
Matthew Arnold and F. 1 ). Maurice, Gladstone and Disraeli,— 
to speak only of the latter half of the last century,—ami otheri 
of that giant race, gave frequently their l*st and noblest through 
the page* of the monthly journals. Earlier in the century the 
Edinburgh An/icw, the Fort nightlv Annexe, Blackwoods Afa ga¬ 
unt, the Quarterly Aanmv, all these, fashioned and advanced 
contemporary thought with a power and authority that have 
scarcely been attained by their successor*. Judging by those 
standards, our present-day reviews and magaxmes seem to have 
vciy decidedly deteriorated. For one thing, there arc not many 
men of those old giant types here to-day. The flow of literary 
or philosophic inspiration seems to have almost completely 
ceased for the lime being. 

SALVATION COM INC. FROM THE EAST. 

The writer says that there must come a fresh 
impulse from some new source, the revelation of 
some new ideal, to revive the drooping mind of the 
race:— 

England, and indeed the whole of F.urope, seems to be wail¬ 
ing for this new inspiration, tliat will come evidently now front 
the revived and rejuvenated lilc and culture of the Hast, liut 
at the moment she seems to l*c passing through the desert, a 
l*riod ol intellecttuil luirrenness which is manifest in her cur- 
lent literature. There is scarcely anything of abiding scienlilic, 
or apdictic, or speculative interest in the magazine lilciulurc ol 
the present day. 

Authors Caterers, not Creators. 

A similar picture is held up to Indian readers by 
Major Arthur Glyn Leonard in the Indian Review . 
He thus explains the decline in English literature 

In a word, it b the public, the great British public, the nier 
in the streets that in reality rule jhe roast. It is they, with 
their martial proclivities and sporting instincts, who as farmers 
and fashioners of the public taste and opinion, hold the pub¬ 
lishers and authors in the hollows of their hands. Publisher* 
are but tradesmen whose speciality is to trade in the bruins o| 
authors, or those who create. But the author (except' in a few 
rare instances) is not now, as at one time he was, a creator but 
a caterer. It is, as things now stand, a poor look-out for the 
future of English literature, unless some sudden and aliogethei 
unexpected development restores the balance. 

The modem maiden and the girl of fifty years age 
are vividly contrasted in the Quiver by Miss Isabel 
Brooke-Alder. The contrast is heightened by illus¬ 
trations showing the girl in reverie as the ideal ol 
fifty years ago, and the modern girl gardening, farm¬ 
ing, and engaged in other robust pursuits. Mr. 
Ernest Rann tells of the 12,000 defective children 
that arc looked after by the London County Council. 
Rev. A. B. Boyd-Carpentcr reminds us that twenty- 
five years ago this very month the good Earl Shaftes¬ 
bury died, and makes that fact the occasion of an 
appreciation of this “ hero of child-life,” 
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MARIE NESSELRODE. 

An Inspirer or Poets. 

In her “Wagner Memoirs,” published about a year 
ago in the Revue de Paris , Madame Judtfh Gautier 
makes mention of Marie Nesselrode (Countess 
Kalergis-Muchanoff), the inspirer of the poem “ La 
Symphonie en Blanc Majcur," written by her father, 
Theophile Gautier. Writing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of August ist, M. Ernest Scillicre has an 
interesting article on this lady, based on various 
volumes of 11 Memoirs ” and the “ Letters ” of the 
Countess to her daughter in particular. 

EDUCATION AT 8T. PETERSBURG 

Born in 1823, Marie Nesselrode was the daughter 
of Count Frederick Nesselrode and his wife, a Polish 
lady. When the Count and his wife separated after 
a few years of married life, Marie was brought up and 
educated by her uncle, Count Charles Nesselrode, the 
Russian Chancellor, with his two daughters, who 
were about the same age. She was not quite 
sixteen when Jean Kalcrgis, a Greek, living at 
St. Petersburg, proposed to marry her, and her aunt, 
the Countess Charles, announced his wishes with the 
words: “ M. Kalcrgis has asked for your hand; he 
is a good man with a large fortune, and I think you 
will be happy with him !” Not many months after 
their union, in 1839, Marie and her husband parted, 
and in another two or three months their daughter 
was born. In 1863 M. Kalcrgis died, and in 1864 
Marie married Sergius Muchanoff, retaining her title 
of Countess. 

WAGNKR-I'I.KN 1POTKNTIARY 

After such a debut in the world lift promised to 
be difficult and tempestuous for Man<* but she 
nevertheless came out of the trial victorious, and, 
as she said to her daughter with legitimate 
pride, she won friends. The writer points out 
that we must recognise that she also possessed 
efficacious weapons to assure this triumph. Un¬ 
doubtedly her distinguished birth and the eminent 
position of her uncle—who regarded her as his 
adopted child and never deseited her at the most 
difficfiit periods of her life—played no small part. 
Count Charles was a second father to her, and in her 
the Chancellor had a true friend of superior intelli¬ 
gence and virile character. She was his confidante, 
and often his inspirer in matters of diplomacy! A more 
powerful weapon was her imposing beauty. She was 
very fair, and altogether a very big woman, but 
admirably proportioned. Resembling a Valkyrie 
much more than a Parisian, she received a great deal 
of homage, while poets like Gautier, Heine, Alfred 
de Musset sang her praises. Another exceptional 
advantage was that she was an excellent pianist, and, 
conscious of her artistic worth, she would say when 
she was going to play, “ When I am at the piano 
even kings remain silent.” She was closely associated 
with Liszt, Wagner, Rubinstein, and Madame Viardot, 
and finally became a passionate apostle of Wagner- 


ianism, calling herself Wagner-Plenipotentiary to the 
Slav countries. To her musical genius must be added 
a remarkable intelligence, wide culture, and tremen¬ 
dous energy. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH SOVEREIGNS. 

Thus endowed by nature and favoured by circum¬ 
stances, she rapidly created for herself a European 
position. She made a sort of speciality of friendships 
with sovereigns, and on one occasion her salon at 
Baden was a veritable reunion of kings and other 
royalties. At Warsaw, her native place, where she 
often went to stay with her father, she was quite a 
que^n among her compatriots. What she needed, 
said her father, was the great world, a diplomatic 
corps, many strangers. In the insurrection of 1863 
her heart was cruelly divided between her obligations 
to Russia and her sympathy for Poland. In vain she 
preached mutual tolerance to both parties. Her 
second husband, Colonel Sergius Muchanoff, was 
Prefect of Police at Warsaw, and it was on the 
powerful recommendation of his wife he was nomi¬ 
nated Director of the Imperial Theatres in the Polish 
capital. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN SYMPATHIES. 

The writer, naturally, has a good deal to say of the 
Countess’s French sympathies, alienated again by 
the Crimean War, the war with Italy, and especially 
the events of i 860 . In the summer of 1870 she was • 
at Weimar at the musical fetes organised in honour of 
Liszt and Wagner, when war was declared. Napo¬ 
leon, once in her eyes “ the greatest man of modern 
times,” now seemed to her the greatest criminal of 
history. She uttered the most violent diatribes 
against the French, but after Sedan she was filled 
with pity. Returning to Warsaw, she organised the •< 
raising of a fund on bclialf of the French prisoners, 
she was moved by the prolongation of the siege of 
Paris, aud she was angry against the Government > 
of the National Defence for prolonging a useless v 
struggle. Even German unity as cemented at Ver- ’■ 
sallies had not the privilege of satisfying her. The,'* 
haste of King William to assume the title of Emperor, / 
which in justice should not have been for his personal 
glorification or for the glorification of Prussia, but SB J 
a symbol of national fusion, made an unfavourable^ 
impression on her. The victorious monarch should^ 
have “ waited for the conclusion of the Bavarian^ 
question and have summoned men in frock-coats 3'] 
deputies and not militaries”! The new era oi'i 
liberty and German loyalty of which she had beetfi; 
dreaming was now only to be looked for from th^ 
Crown Prince (the future Emperor Frederick) and the ' 
thinkers of the nation. Finally, she showed some. 1 
sympathy with Napoleon, the victim of the ignorance j 
of the lower classes in France, an ignorance exploited/ 
against him by the lies, the hatred, and the envy of! 
the parties of disorder—after which she applauded 
the triumphal entry of the Prussian troops into ’ 
Berlin. J 


1USSIAN REFORM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Ideas of Catherine the Great. 

In the September number of the Deutschr Rundschau 
lt?rr Felix Salomon has an interesting article entitled 
A Russian Programme of Reform of the Eighteenth 
Century,” the subject being the Empress Catherine ll.’s 
Instruction” of 1767. 

The programme under discussion shows that the 
Revolutionary Movement” in Russia is by no 
leans of recent date, only ways and means have 
hanged. In earlier times it was the Tsars them- 
elves who tried to initiate reforms, and among the 
ccupants of the throne who have thus sought to 
itroduce reform the Empress Catherine II. plays a 
nique part. For the first time a programme of 
•forms from her pen in 1767, hitherto known only 
t fragmentary extracts, is here discussed in its full 
cnificance. It takes the form of a scries of recom¬ 
mendations drawn up by herself for the guidance of a 
pecial Commission sitting at Moscow. Her idea 
as not to dictate or command what should be done 
1 the way of reform, but rather to suggest the line to 
e observed and the spirit in which the work should 
e undertaken. Alas l the Commission, to begin 
•ith, cut out about half of her suggestions, and in 
mis abridged form her 14 Instruction ” was printed and 
opies were distributed among the members. A few 
xtra copies with a German translation .were also 
repared, and one was sent by Catherine to Frederick 
me Great and another to the Berlin Academy of 
ciences. The writer of The article has had access to 
ne of these copies preserved in the State archives at 
lerlin. The great king was very enthusiastic and 
cknowledged the gift in suitable terms, while time 
cadcmy nominated Catherine an honorary member, 
a honour which the Empress was pleased to accept. 

EQUALITY AND FREEDOM. 

On the title-page is a prayer : 44 Lord God, give ear 
> me and grant me understanding to guide my people 
ccording to Thy holy laws and according to truth.” 
a the introduction Catherine begins by saying that 
me Christian religion teaches that we shall do all the 
ood to one another wc possibly can. It must be the 
ish of every honourable man to see his country on 
me highest pinnacle of progress, happiness, and peace, 
ad especially to feel that every citizen is protected 
y good laws. So extensive an empire as Russia, 
-me continues,'requires 44 Absolutism ” as her form of 
overnment: any other form would not only be most 
armful but would eventually be the cause of Russia’s 
Ownfall. Under the auspices of Absolutism, then, 
citizens are not to be deprived of their natural 
dom. The end and aim of all sovereign govenm- 
fcntis the glory of the citizens, the empire, and the 
gler. Equality among citizens signifies that they are 
K subject to the same laws. Freedom in a Slate is 

& sight to do everything which the laws permit, and 
tical freedom is the peace arising from the know- 
dge tha^ £ach citizen enjoys his own safety. The 


laws therefore must be so framed that no citizen will 
have cause to fear another, but that all citizens shall 
fear the laws. 

# THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 

Time Empress also enters at length into the ques¬ 
tion of the penal laws, a reform of which she regarded 
os extremely important. She is averse to any form 
of cruelty. Men are governed by moderation and 
not excesses, she says. Capital punishment shall 
be permissible only in very few cases; much more 
is to be gained by a protracted form qf punish¬ 
ment. But there is a higher duty than the punish¬ 
ment of crime; there is also the prevention of 
crime, which it should be our endeavour to 
bring about by the teaching of religion, morality, 
philosophy, and by a just measure of punishment 
and rewards, by a just application of the rules of 
honour, and by punishments which are not 
ignominious. Further, the laws must all be written 
in the common tongue, and they nmust be printed in a 
book of moderate size and be procurable at small 
cost The more people theie are who understand 
them the less crime there will be. In all schools 
children should be taught to read this book alongside 
of books on religion. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 

Religious tolerance is recommended in the interests 
of peace in the realm. Persecution irritates; religious 
freedom softens the hardest hearts. Every father is 
enjoined to teach his children that the fear of God is 
the beginning of all wisdom. Equally is it his duty 
to inculcate in them a love for their country, and to 
accustom them to honour the laws and their ruler, 
who, by God’s will, cares for their good in this world. 
Also every father shall, in the presence of his children, 
refrain from all actions amounting to injusfice or 
force, and he shall not permit those who have the 
care of his children to lie even in joke, for lying is 
the most mischievous of all vices. At school children 
are also to be taught the fear of God; pleasure in 
work is to be aroused, and a fear of idleness as the 
source of all evil. Good behaviour in word and 
deed, politeness, and compassion for the needy are 
not to be overlooked. 

FALLEN ON STONY GROUND. 

Flatterers have a way of telling a ruler that the 
people were made for him. “ We, however, treasure 
the fact that we- have been created for our people, 
and therefore we are bound to speak of things as 
they should be. God forbid that after the achieve¬ 
ment of this legislation any nation on earth should be 
more righteous and consequently more prosperous 
than ours. Should this be so, we shall have failed in 
our object, a misfortune I do not wish to live to sec.” 

While the Empress's “Instruction” was praised 
abroad, it became more and more apparent that her 
proposals had fallen on stony ground, and her reform 
movement was eventually shattered by the opposition 
of the people. 
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GREAT BRITAIN OR GERMANY: 

Which Dors the More Foreign Trade? 

In the Contemporary Rniew for October Mr. 
Geoffrey Durham discusses the foreign trad$ of Great 
Britain and Germany. The article, which is but 
brief, is neither Free Trade nor Protectionist, but 
a study of the relative progress of Germany and 
England in\he world’s markets. 

• EUROPEAN MARKETS. 

To turn first to the European markets. Here it is 
obvipus that Germany has as great an advantage 
over us as the United States has in the case of the 
Canadian markets. Germany can generally get her 
goods cheaply and swiftly into the European markets, 
whereas we must usually first entrain them here, then 
rehandle them at the portof shipment, again handling 
them at the landing-port, and generally entrain them a 
second time. Taking twenty years—1889-1908—we 
find that the value of Germany’s exports to Russia, 
Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary increased by 
^39,645,000, whereas ours increased only by 
£6,531,000. Taking the exports, of Germany and 
ourselves to all European countries from 1899 to 
1908, we find that Germany can show twice as great 
a net increase in the value of hers as we can show in 
the value of ours—£50,996,000 as compared with 
.£24,418,000. Our exports to Russia actually fell, 
while Germany’s increased by over 4} millions in this 
period. In only two countries did we advance more 
rapidly than the Germans, in Turkey and Norway, 
both comparatively inaccessible countries from her 
point of view. Our shipments to Germany have 
increased rather more than hers to us. Thus, in 
European trade Germany has made £26,578,000 
better progress than we have done. 

NON-EUROPKAN COUNTRIES. 

Taking now non-European countries, which include 
German and Portuguese West and South-West Africa, 
but no British dependency, we find that Germany has 
not such a tale of progress to tell. In twenty countries 
out of twenty-five we have made much better progress 
than she, notably in China and Japan, and the South 
American Republics from Ecuador to Argentina. 
The South American markets are, of course, some of 
the most important in the world at present, if their 
probable future be looked at. The United Slates, 
however, show an advance of over 7 millions for 
Germany, and one of only about 4l millions for 
Great Britain. When we come to British possessions, 
we find a net increase from 1899 to 1908 of 
£19,654,000 in British trade, and only £2,217,000 
in German. 

THE WHOLE WORLD SURVEYED. ^ 

Surveying the whole world we find the following 
results :—Extra-European countries: excess of British 
progress over German, £31,361,000. European 
countries: excess of German progress over British, 
26,578,000. Advantage in favour of Britain, 
^.ooo. 


From which the writer draws two morals: firs 
that it is in Europe alone that we need seriously fei 
German competition; secondly, that our foreip 
trade is vastly more important to us than our coloni. 
trade. 


NIHILISM IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

A Fearful Picture. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the English Review, gives 
most terrible account of Nihilism in contemporai 
Russian literature. The process has been developir 
since the days of the Crimean War, and appeared i 
the time of the Revolution as a negation of principle 
as a revolt, as despair. He says :— 

Russians were natur.illy prediapoMed lo thin psychic cancer 1 
ihe pessimistic mood that damps their spirits from childhoo 
In every function of life and labour it mokes itself felt. T 1 
plaintive note of their national music, the soul-gripping mela 
choly of their folk-songs the dreamy sadness of their fairy tab 
and the inexorable rulhlewnctt of their proverb* are among I 
lasting manifestations. Pessimism is a national trait, 
creates the soul-otmosphere of the average man and woma 
mho grow so used to it that they will not breathe any othe 
Remedy a Russian's grievance and you have taken away 01 
of the necessities of his life. Rescue him from hell and 1 
will forthwith make another hell to his taste out of earth c 
if needs Ire, out of paradise. And the fatal charm th 
exorcised by world-ache and hopelessness was heightened by tl 
Revolution. 

Dr. Dillon passes on to allude to the new impult 
given to fiction by M. Artzybnsheff and his friend 
who might well be called “ the sensunlisers of Russia 
literature.” They draw their motives from the wil 
events around them, and ultimately from the phili 
sophy of Nietzsche. They respect no code of moral 
no commandments of God or statutes of man, ti 
promptings of conscience. They slake their thir 
of pleasure at any fountain. They literally reco 
from nothing. The cardinal function of this latte 
day sect is a transference of allegiance from tk 
soul to the senses. This moral aberration becaro 
afrenzy during the saturnalia of unbridled licence an 
unpunished crime known as the Revolution. 

Secret leagues of schoolboys and schoolgirls wei 
formed for the purj>ose of preaching ahd practisin 
free love. Dr. Dillon quotes a letter in Noiu 
Vremya from a girl of seventeen, glorifying th 
licence of free love. 

Most frightful samples of this demoralising literatui 
are given, and lead up to Dr. Dillon’s conclusic 
that Russian literature has come to the close of I 
epoch, and is now m the last phase of decadenc 
To believe in nothing, and allow oneself everythin 
is the philosophic groundwork of contemporai 
Russian literature. This is Nihilism pure ar 
simple. 

The psychology of command is the subject of 1 
interesting study in the United Service Magazine t 
Commander E. Hamilton Currey. 
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CAN TELEPATHY EXPLAIN ALL? 

More About the Manning and Gladstone 

Control. 

' ! Mr. Adolphe Smith's attempt to demonstrate in 
the last number of the Contemporary Review that the 
subliminal consciousness and telepathy were sufficient 
to explain all psychic phenomena has led to a re¬ 
joinder by Mr. Stead in the October number of the 
Contemporary , entitled “Can Telepathy Explain 
All ? " The article opens with an apologue, in which 
the position of the ordinary sceptic who denies the 
existence of communications from the other world is 
compared to that of the rustic in ancient Hi itain 
before the Roman conquest. To this rustic buried in 
the depths of Sherwood Forest come travellers who 
tell him strange stories of Imperial Rome and of 
other lands beyond the sea. At first the rustic ridi¬ 
cules everything as fantastic nonsense, but after a 
time the more enterprising villagers decide to see if 
they can verify or disprove these travellers’ tales. 
Arriving on the seashore they admit that the sea 
exists, but they maintain that the sea itself is quite 
sufficient to account for everything that comes across 
its waters. 'There is no land to be seen on the other 
side. Sailors are given to telling strange yams, the 
investigation is fraught with danger, and, besides, 
there is no need for any other hypothesis than that 
supplied by the sea itself. Fish come from the sea, 
coastwise cargoes are brought from other parts of 
England, and so wiseacres depart firmly convinced 
that the sea can account for all, and that there is no 
proof that there is any land on the other side of its 
waters. 

Passing from the apologue Mr. Stead briefly 
summarises the results achieved after twelve months’ 
experience in the working of Julia’s Bureau. Four 
hundred cases have been taken in hand, and about 
50 per cent, of the applicants have been satisfied, when 
they could attend in person, that they have been 
placed in communication with their deceased friends, 
and a proportion which falls to about 30 per cent, in 
the case of those who were at remote distances im 
India, America and Australia. 

THE MESSAGE FROM CARDINAL MANNING. 

The chief interest in the article, however, will be 
found in the statements that are made as to the 
messages received at the Bureau by the agency of 
automatic handwriting. Of these two samples are 
given, one purporting to come from the late Cardinal 
Manning, the other from Mr. Gladstone. Cardinal 
Manning’s message is quoted in order to dispose of 
Mr. Adolphe Smith’s assertion that “ alleged messages 
from the other world always reflect the opinions and 
desires of the sitters.” None of the sitters in Julia’s 
Circle are members of the Roman Catholic Church; 
two are violently opposed to it The following is an 
•.extract from a message automatically written one 
morning at the Bureau after the report had been read 
from a* terraon preached by a priest, in which 


spiritualism was declared to be entirely diabolical in 
its nature. What follows is a transcript from the 
original autoscript:— 

Sitting, “Wednesday Morning, November 27TH, 1909. 

H. E. Card. Arbf. (addressing Mr. Slead): My dear son, 
it is with great gladness of soul that I apprqach this centre in 
order to give you again my blessing, and to assure you as to 
your being in the true way of God. I heard, and have long 
been aware of, the remarks made by the priests of our Churcn 
on the subject of spirit-return. They are good men but narrow 
and opinionated. The practice of keeping an open mind is not 
much cultivated among our people, and perhaps if yon take 
mankind at large it is well that this should be so. But do not 
mistake the dogmatism of an ignorant and presumptuous parish- 
priest for the voice of the Church. 

W. T. S. : Dear Cardinal, our Mr. S. thinks that that priest 
is more true to the real teaching of the Catholic Church than 
you are who have now got a wider outlook. 

11 . E. Cari».: My friend, what does Mr. S. know of the 
soul of the ChurchT What effort has he made to penetrate into 
the Arcanum in which she reveals her holiest mysteries ? What 
is the Central Essence of all Catholic Teaching ? Is it not the 
Mass? And what is every Celebration of the Moss but A 
Materialising Seance carried to the highest spiritual point ? In 
the Mass the Church leaches that the very Body and Blood of 
our lx»rd and Saviour Jesus Christ is materialised. Where in 
any seance room is the doctrine of materialisation of the spirit— 
nay of the Lord of All Spirits—so uncompromisingly taught ? 
And what is the teaching of our Church as to the invocation of 
all Saints, but spiritualism pure and simple ? No, no, my dear 
friend, Mr. S is indeed mistaken. Despite all accretion of error 
the Catholic Church has remained in all ages the great witness 
to the reality and truth of the close ami constant communion of 
the discarnate and the incarnate. That is the central fact.. 

THE GLADSTONE MF.SSAGE. 

The other extract, the Gladstone message, was a 
sequel to the famous interview published last year by 
the Daily Chroniele. The Gladstone control, it may 
be remembered, had complained at that interview 
of the mental furniture of the mind of the mvxlium, 
which, he said, was inadequate for the full expression 
of his thoughts. He suggested that he would be 
able to express himself much more clearly through 
the automatic hand of a lady present who was not a 
politician, and whom he thought would be a passive 
instrument for receiving the impression of his thoughts. 
This message, about 1,500 words in length, was^written 
the day after the interview, but owing to the nubbub 
that was made by the publication of the original 
interview the Daily Chronicle refused to publish it. 
Whatever may be thought of the message, it is so 
Gladstonian in its phraseology and in the general 
trend of its thought that most people would declare 
that it was the invention of a clever literary politician 
thoroughly familiar with Gladstonese. As the message 
was received by a lady sitting alone at Wimbledon, 
who watched her handwriting without knowing any¬ 
thing whatever as to what was to be written, that 
explanation is excluded. The message, it may be 
remembered, was received before the decision of the 
Lords as to the Budget was declared. The Gladstone 
control deprecated a collision between the two 
Houses for various reasons, which were duly sd 
forth:— 
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He dreaded and deplored the precipitation of a crisis which 
might lead to— 

an upheaval of a vast lava-bed of inter-related and burning 
questions at present smouldering beneath the surface, to an 
extent to revolutionary in its methods, so ill-prepared in its 
plan of campaign, that I shudder to contemplate ihe extent 
and depth and continuity of the probable catastrophe. 

If, however, the crisis were precipitated and a general election 
placed the Liberals again iq power—thanks to the “combina¬ 
tion of an immense majority of otherwise conflicting sections of 
the community ”— 

my own action would have been, unhesitatingly and firmly, 
painful as in my heart of hearts I should nave felt the 
extremity, to urge the creation of a sufficient number of life 
rages to override the static element of determined and 
tile opposition on the part of the House of Lords. 
Furthermore, I should urge the realisation of the Crown's 
veto over that of the Peers, and should vest absolutely the 
control of fiscal matters in the hands of the l<owcr Chamber. 

I should deplore the necessity of a sudden elevation of ihe 
rank and file into the Chamber which, as I once, alas I con¬ 
ceived it, should represent the flower, the dignity, the culture, 
and the trained and cultivated instincts of the finest types of 
British blood, bred for centuries to a sense of the responsi¬ 
bilities and obligations of their rank in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion. 1 know too well that human nature cannot be always 
and altogether depended upon, and that this drastic policy 
carried to extremes might result in the substitution of a 
Frankenstein’s Monster which would bring its own train of 
disabilities and undesired consequences. Yet it is an alter¬ 
native I should without hesitation hasp counselled His Majesty 
to adopt were I impelled by force of revolutionary circum¬ 
stances to deem it advisable. 

Of course, I do not for a moment claim that there is anything 
evidential in these messages beyond such internal evidence us 
may lie supplied by their style and contents. 1 can vouch tor 
the good faith of the automatic sensitive who certainly was 
incapable of writing it herself, excepting as the passive instru¬ 
ment of another intelligence. Whether Mr. Gladstone did or 
did not condescend to utter a word of guidance for the nation 
he loved so well is a question on which the reader will form his 
own opinion. For my part I sec nothing improliable in such a 
condescension on his part, and if he dal so condescend, the 
above segms to me very much the kind of advice he might l»c 
expected to give, and which, at tbc present juncture, in my 
humble opinion, it might be well for his former followers to 
accept. Those whom Sir Oliver Lodge describes as “good 
and earnest, though moderately intelligent religious people,” 
profess themselves to be immeasurably shocked by the sugges¬ 
tion that instead of spending eternity in “dignified idleness,” 
Mr. Gladstone still feels a keen interest in the welfare of our 
country. 

To all their outcries I reply by quoting Sir Oliver Lodge's 
question ^ls it not legitimate to ask these good people whether, 
if an opportunity to service to brethren arises, an effort to scire 
it may not be made even by a saint * 

MR. STEAD’S COMMENTS. 

Commenting upon these messages from Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Mr. Stead says :— 

A week later asked through the same automatic a reouest 
for an elucidation of his reference to the “ realisation of the 
Crown’s ‘ Veto.’ ” He replied as follows 

It seems to tne that the lime has naturally arrived when, in 
Ihe event of the House of Lords rejecting a measure which 
has obtained the sanction and approval of an immense 
majority of those who are most distinctly affected by it—it 
seems to me that the time has naturally arrived when tbc 
remote and shadowy conception of some latent power, some 
hidden force, named Kingship, which has typified, and must 
ever typify, for the people of this nation something which 
drain from their united and collective individuality one of 
the most exalted sentiments which humanity is capable of 
feeling—the sentiment of ardent and passionate loyalty to an 


ideal—must cease to be a vague nebulosity, and must make 
manifest by decisive action that the Koyal Insignia are less 
symbolic of the pinnacle of a vast and complicated social 
edifice than they are symbolical of the crowned and concrete 
expression of its own determination. 

Question by automatic writer : “ But would this not recreate 
an absolute monarchy?" 

Answer : No, not at all. The idea I wish to convey is the 
abolition of despotism in any form, whether in the form of a 
Charles Stuart or of a body of unrepresentative opinion. A 
plutocracy is equally dangerous, and the problematical con¬ 
tingency of a Socialist monopoly will ultimately create its 
own solution. 

But national development, like every other form of evolu¬ 
tion, must follow its own natural laws, which os they are not, 
in their inmost essence, of man's making, are best to be seen 
ond apprehended in their mysterious workings when the 
human spirit is in tune with its Highest Self. 

Pray regard this as my final word, and lirlieve me, my dear 
lady, your obedient servant, W. i£. Gladstone. 

DOES THE BODY MAKE THE ENERGY IT NEEDS? 

In the September Forum Dr. R. C. Newton writes 
a suggestive article on the conservation of the 
individual. He refers to Mr. Weston’s walking from 
New York to San Francisco in one hundred and five 
days, and front I .os Angeles to New York in about 
seventy-five days, when over seventy years of age, 
and declares that the average man has no conception 
of the bodily or mentul capacity that he might develop 
by proper training. The writer goes on to say 

I have long been convinced that the well-trained human body 
is a dynamo or ningneto which manufactures its energy accord¬ 
ing to the demand, and does not, like a storage battciy, contain 
a fixed quantity of stored-up energy or power. The average 
man's endurance of fatigue, like his endurance of heat and cold, 
fasting and feasting, great exertion and alisolutc rest, can be 
almost indefinitely increased. The only satisfying explanation 
of this phenomenon is the prr|x»nderaling influence of his 
spiritual nature. Man can train his body to do his bidding to 
a degree hitherto considered impossible, and evidently fat 
licyond the capacity of a brute. 

“ Training should be our habit of life,” not an 
exceptional effort Our bodies differ from machines' 
in the important particular that they are developed 
and perfected by use, and the more they are used in 
any manifestation of skill and endurance the more 
perfectly adapted they become for that special 
purpose. _ 

THE ISSUES IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing in the Fortnightly 
Fmiav on the confusion of American politics, says 

In general the question propounded to-day to every 
American voter is simply this : Are you for Privilege or 
against it ? It was because Mr. Taft, by signing the Payne 
Tariff Act, by attacking the Insurgents, by cleaving too closely 
to the “ special interest " leaders of his Party, and by 
championing a discredited member of his Cabinet who is 
suspected of being out of sympathy with the policy of conserva¬ 
tion, seemed to have thrown in his lot with the Reactionaries, 
that the people turned against him. It is because the taint of 
Privilege n over so many of the men who are prominent in the 
Republican councils that the country next month will go 
Democratic. It is because he has relumed from Europe more 
than ever the foe of Privilege that Mr. Roosevelt has stepped 
instantly back into the moral leadership, not only 01 the 
Republican Party, but of the American people. 
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LABOUR UNREST. 

The English Review vehemently demands the repeal 
of the Osborne judgment, declaring that that judgment 
‘thanes for Socialism as against Labour. To leave the 
matter as it stands is to starve Labour for the benefit 
of class Socialist warfare. 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman, writing in the English Review 
on Trade Union unrest and the class war, declares 
that the decrease in the purchasing power of wages 
estimated on a gold basis, a decrease due to the depreci- 
tion of the value of gold by greater production at de¬ 
creased cost, is certain to continue, and accounts for 
the clamour, not only in this country, but all iver the 
world, against the enhanced cost of living. He insists 
that by their agreements with employers the trade 
unions have practically played into the hands of the 
employers, to the detriment of the workers. He also 
declares that since the 'Faff Vale judgment was 
reversed and old age pensions were secured, the 
Labour Party seemed to lose all its initiative and 
vigour. He says that for the Labour Party to be 
absorbed or neutralised by the Liberal Party with its 
Furnesses, Monds, Cadburys, and Weetman Pearsons 
is just as bad as for it to be neutralised or absorbed 
by the Tory Party, with its similar array of industrial 
millionaires and heads of trade combinations. 

Mr. Hyndman quotes the late James Maudslay, 
“ probably the ablest and best-equipped organiser of 
this school of trade unionists.” He said :— 

• " I am no more a Tory at heart than you are, Mr. Hyndman ; 
hut 1 sec no hope whatever of rousing the English working 
classes to the right conception of their own power in my day. 
I hate the Liberals with all my heart, as the most treacherous 
and unscrupulous enemies of the people. I am therefore a Tory 
because 1 can see no chance for your lot, and 1 cannot stand 
the Liberals.” 


DOWN ON THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

Our unfortunate middle classes have often been the 
butt of moralists and satirists, but they have rarely 
come in for such wholesale denunciation as by R. 
Gunn Davis in the Westminster Review. He says :— 

As a class, they are too selfish to incur any social risks, and 
they think themselves loo superior, and too wise tube influenced 
liy modern political thought. Nor is the attitude of this class 
to art or science or literature widely different from its alUtude 
to religion, philosophy, and politics. Anything of a serious 
nature produces ennui; anything of real artistic value engenders 
vacuous sarcasm: The middle classes cannot stand Tolstoy, or 
George Meredith, or Thomas Hardy, or Bjdrnson. A special 
class of literature has to be produced to »uit their tastes, and 
most of it, it may be presumed, has been, and is, produced 
by middle-class writers, or other shrewd scribblers who 
•know the book market. The intellectuil heights of the middle 
'Classes are reached by tin: modern society novel * the musical 
■and dramatic by the musical comedy and shallow society play. 
: .A* regards philosophy and politics it is the same. Frivolous- 
»«• dilettanteiam predominate. Even in the ornamental 

J lMUitiefl which they affect to like so much the middle classes are 
ibpelessly deficient. They have never succeeded in copying the 
gmoes of the aristocracy, and ihck efforts at copying those graces 
Lave resulted in a grotesquercss of bearing and manners which 
Jfy $t oocq .disgusting and laughable. In truth, the working 


classes tre forming a higher conception of art and music, and 
of science and literature, than the middle classes. 

Reformers, he urges, should devote their attention 
rather to the working classes than to the almost 
hopeless task of converting the middle classes. 

A TRAMPS DIRECTORY. 

Mr. Harry Payne writes in the Sunday at Hotnt 
on the abuse of charity by professional beggars, and 
tells of a tramp whom he found sitting by the road¬ 
side, and in a communicative mood:— 

This man coolly informed me that he had been * on the 
foad” for “a matter of twenty years,” during which time he 
had tramped all over England and Wales and “a lump ot 
Scotland.” Looking for work ? His grime-coated countenance 
expensed disgust at such a ridiculous question. Looking for 
work 1 Not likely ! He knew a 44 better game than that. It 
was only fools and horses that worktd f* Presently he pro¬ 
duced a filthy-Iooking note-book, which he informed me was the 
“Book of Marks.” The greasy pages contained a detailed list 
of some hundred and fifty Douses where alms could be obtained 
for the mere asking. There was also a list of charitable insti¬ 
tutions where food could always be obtained and 44 no questions 
asked.” 

The old roadster had compiled his list from the note-books 
of other tramps. Some of the individual 44 marks " were staled 
to be 44 good for sixpence," others 44 good for a shilling,” and 
others again “good ” for “a cant," i.e., parcel of food. 

lie boasted to me that on one day he had received alms to 
the value of 6a., besides food and a discarded suit, and nil from 
houses of 44 marks." In glancing down his list I noticed that 
he had the addresses of charitable people in all parts of the 
country, north, south, east, and west, ami the 44 marks " them¬ 
selves comprised clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and many ladies. 

This is not by any means an isolated case. 1 have met scores 
of professional beggars who carried these lists, 

TOWN PLANNING AND FIRE. 

In the September Cassia's Mr. C. W. Barnaby 
discusses the method of laying out cities. He dwells 
on the importance of a better arrangement* of our 
great aggregations of buildings with a view to pre¬ 
venting the spread of great fires. He says :— 

Cities should be divided into sections not exceeding one mile 
square by parks and wide parkways ; these will not only serve 
as fire barriers, but will add greatly to the health, comfort, and 
happiness of the people and the beauty of the city. This 
system provides a break in the continuity of the building mass, 
thus making it practically impossible for a conflagration to 
spread over miles of territory before it is checked. 

He suggests that such a park and parkway system 
would, in New York, protect the great bridges. 
Costly, as would be the application of his scheme to 
crowded centres like those of New York, it would 
save the enormous loss caused by great conflagrations. 

Is the whale becoming extinct ? That is the start¬ 
ling question suggested by Mr. Harold J. Shepstone 
in London for October. He says that sixty years ago 
whalebone fetched £2$ a ton; now £1,500 a ton. 
Zoologists and naturalists are anxious to save the 
whale from the wholesale massacre to which* it is now 
subject, and they suggest that the Governments should 
limit the catches by some kind of international agre» 
mem. In that case whAling as an industry will still 
continue to give employment to many. .'' 
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THE W 0 A D INDUSTRY. 

A Survival of the Past. 

Mr. W. E. Daw contributes to the September 
number of the Country Home a little article on the 
Woad Industry, which, it seems, still survives in Eng¬ 
land, though exactly where is not stated. 

The cultivation and manufacture of woad is surely 
one of the oldest of our industries, and it is interest¬ 
ing to learn that it is worked and conducted in just 
the same way as it was centuries ago. What practi¬ 
cally killed it was the discovery of indigo, so that 
woad Is now used only in conjunction with other 
dyes; but some of the best cloths are still advertised 
as “guaranteed woad-dyed.” Only a few mills are 
now left in the country, but all have been modernised 
except the primitive one described in the article. As 
woad is a very punishing crop for the soil, the crops 
would often have to be moved, and as the leaves of 
the plant are so tender that they must be crushed as 
soon as possible after gathering, the mills would be 
moved tp follow the crops. 

The walls of the crushing mill are built of sods, 
lined on the inside with wood ; the roof is of hurdles 
thatched, so as to be easily taken down and rebuilt 
with materials found elsewhere. The building, which 
is circular, has the interior excavated to a depth of 
three feet or more. This is iwvcd with stone and 
upon it the heavy crushing rollers revolve round the 
central pole. On a path between the pit and the 
walls horses walk round and drag the rollers. The 
plant must be kept very clean, and being so tender 
only hand work is available. Men work on their 
knees using a short spud. 

When the crop begins to ripen the lower leaves are 
gathered and taken to the mill- to be crushed. The 
pulp is then thrown into an adjoining shed, where 
after draining a little it is worked by hand into balls 
as large as one's head and carried to drying-sheds. 
When dried, the balls, now much reduced in size, go 
to the couching-shed. Here the delicate process of 
couching is performed. The balls are crushed and 
spread on the floor, and must be constantly turned. 
Fermentation is set up, but overheating must not be 
allowed, 9 r the crop will be spoilt. When the fermen¬ 
tation has ceased the woad is ready for the dyers. It 
is packed lightly in casks, marked with weight and 
date, and is improved by being kept for a certain 
time._ 

The fisher-girls that come down to Scaroorough 
and Yarmouth and Lowestoft to gut and pack the 
herrings are brightly described in the Woman at 
Home , by Miss Peggy Scott. She says that “ Their 
board and lodging is assured, for the curers, who 
bring them South, guarantee them 8s. per week—3s. 
for lodging and 5s. for food. Beyond that, they make 
xod. per barrel for putting. It is good pay, and if 
the fishing is good the girls can earn as much as £2 
per week. Some of them go home with ten, twenty, 
and thirty pound* in their pockets.” 


TESTING THE STRENGTH OP INSECTS. 

In the Strand Mr. John J. Ward recounts the 
result of experiments that he has made in the 
strength of insects. A horse or a man is estimated 
to be able to .pull five times his own weight. Mr. 
Ward yoked a caterpillar weighing 19 grain* to a 
loaded toy cart and horse weighing 465 grains. The 
caterpillar pulled twenty-five times its own weight. A 
blowfly weighing exactly one grain succeeded in 
pulling a toy railway truck weighing 170 grains, or 
one hundred and seventy times its own weight. A 
beetle weighing six grains pulled a coach and truck 
weighing approximately two and a half ounces, or 
one hundred and eighty-two times its own weight A 
humble bee weighing two grains pulled a toy truck 
and coach weighing 601 grains, or slightly over three 
hundred times its own weight. The earwig, however, 
is apparently the champion insect, for, though weigh¬ 
ing only half a grain, it pulled a toy coach weighing 
265 grains, or five hundred and thirty times its own 
weight Mr. Ward also mentions that an earwig can 
support dead weight exactly twenty-six times heavier 
than itself while holding to a flat perpendicular 
surface. 


HOW “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS'* CAME TO BE. 

Mrs. Sarah Tooi.KY furnishes Corn/ii/l Magazine 
with a centenary sketch of*. Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh, and thus recounts how that author of 
many philosophical and moral treatises came to write 
“that gem, 1 Rab and His Friends’” :— 

The immortal story wan written “ on the quick,” to use one 
of Dr. John's favourite expressions, llis uncle, the Rev. Dr. 
Smith of Riggar, asked him to give a lecture in hi* native 
village. He had never lectured lieforr, but won anxious to say 
something to the " strong-brained primitive people of my youth,” 
and in a rare moment of inspiration he decided to tell them 
Ailie'a story, the memory of which had never left him since his 
days in the Minto House hospital. Kvcr he saw the beautiful 
face of the suffering woman, heard the voice of the heart-broken 
carrier entreating him to tell all the world what his Ailic was, 

■ and listened to Rab winning at the hospital door. At twelve 
one midsummer night be sat down to tell the tale, and by four 
o’clock be bad finished it. 

He called the lecture “The Howgate Carrier, his Wife, and 
his Dog Rab " 5 but his uncle, in introducing the subject to the 
Biggar audience, omitted the last word, at which Dr. John com¬ 
plained that his friend Rab had been grievously insulted. 
“ There was no doubt he was a dog,” he explained ; “ but he 
was a great deal more—he was Rab.” Perhaps it was to make 
amends to the faithful creature that, when the story appeared in 
print, the author ^milled it “‘Rab and his Friends.” 

Discussing the battleship of the future as modified 
by the introduction of the internal combustion engine, 
W. R. Bennett in the United Service Magazine 
assumes— 

that the extra space secured by the abolition of the funnels and 
other top hamper will in all probability be utilised for mounting 
on extra twin-gun turret, po»ibly super-imposed, so as to obtalr 
a central all-round fire. By such an arrangement the offensive 
power of a Dreadnought would be increased by about l6*j 
per cent. 
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MR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

In the American World's Work for October Mr. 
Booker T. Washington begins a series of “ Chapters 
from my Experiences.” It is copiously illustrated, 



Dr. Booker Washington. 

(From a portrait by Elliott mut Fry.) 


and as Mr. Booker Washington has been so recently 
in our midst its contents will be of much interest to 
our readers. 

Mr. Booker Washington says that when he l»egan 
to think about starting a little Negro industrial school 
in a small Southern country town he was confronted 
with the question how he could deal with public 
opinion on the race question. The coloured people 
around him said they only wanted education in 
order that they might live like the white folks, 
without working. After much consideration he 
decided that it was no use going to work unless he 
could win the sympathy and support of the best 
white people in the South. He was convinced that 
deep down in their hearts the Southern white people 
had a feeling of gratitude towards the Negro race. 
It may be so, but they certainly take very extra¬ 
ordinary methods of showing it He then tells, to 
illustrate his anxiety to get down to the bed-rock in 
every matter with which he has to deal, the following 

story:— 

There is a slory of an old coloured minister, which I am fond 
Of telling, that illustrates what I mean. The old fellow was 
trying to explain to a Sunday-school class how it was and why 
It was that Pharaoh and hi» party were drowned when they 
were trying to cross the Reft Sea, and how it was and why it 
was that the Children of Israel crossed over dry-shod. He 
explained it In this wbe r—“ When the first party came along 
t| was early in the morning and the ice was hard and thick, and 
the first porty had no trouble in crosaing over on the ice ; but 
vhen Pharaoh and his party came along the sun was shining on 


the ice, and when they got on the ice i; broke, and they went 
in and got drowned.” 

Now there happened to be in this class a young coloured mar 
who had had considerable schooling, and this young fellou 
turned to the old minister ami said : " Now, Mr. Minister, 1 
do not understand that kind of explanation. I have been goinj 
to school and have been studying all these conditions, and mj 
geography teaches me that ice does not freexe within a certoir 
distance of the equator.” 

The old minister replied : “Now, I'se been expecting some¬ 
thing jo*t like this. There’s always some fellow ready to spile 
all the theology. The lime I'se talkin' alwut was before they 
had any jogerphics or 'qualer* either.” 

'This man, says Booker Washington, was trying to 
get down to the bed-rock; so he decided to follow 
the example of the old preacher, and to start on a 
solid basis. Clear ideas did not come into his mind 
all at once. He at last came to the conclusion that 
anything he attempted to do for the members of his 
own race would be of no real value to them unless it 
was of equal value to the members of the white race 
by whom they were surrounded. The political 
agitation began to look unreal and artificial to him. 
The more he thought about it the more he determined 
to deal with real things, and not with shadows. 
He began his work by getting the support of the 
coloured Churches, for only a very small |>erccntage 
of black people have no formal or informal connec¬ 
tion with some Church. “ It is in the Negro Churches 
that I have had my best opportunities for meeting 
and getting acquainted with them.” In none of the 



Boo tom, UJ.A. J 

Key* to the Situation. 

See who boldi them, for what and where the Race is. 
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great cathedrals in Europe or in Great Britain have 
any of the services had the same real interest to him 
as the 11 all-day meetings ” of the coloured people in 
the Southern States. Many times when he fyas gone 
northward coloured audiences have waited until ten 
or eleven o’clock at night for his coming. They 
always like to be talked to themselves alone. Negro 
audiences wilt sit for two hours or more and listen 
with the closest attention to what he has to say. He 
also every year makes a point of meeting the leaders 
of the religious conventions, which are held in 
varioul parts of the South. Next to the Church he 
thinks that the secret societies or beneficial orders 
exercise a larger influence u[>on the race than any 
other kind of organisation. 

Another agency is the Negro Press. There are two 
hundred newspapers published by coloured men at 
different points in the United States. With the excep¬ 
tion of about three he says these two hundred papers 
have stood loyally by him in all his plans and policies 
to uplift the race. He .has no paper of his own, and 
has refused to have any “ organ." A number of the 
Negro editors are graduates or former students of the 
Tuskegec Institute. There is no more generous and 
helpful class of men among the Negro race in America 
to-day than the owners and editors of Negro news¬ 
papers. In his dealings with the white Southerners 
he has tried to be perfectly frank and straightforward 
at all times. He has never stood to gain fleeting 
popularity by abusing them. He has gained the 
confidence of the Southerners not by opposing them, 
and not by truckling to them, but by acting in a 
straightforward manner, always seeking their good¬ 
will, and never seeking it upon lalse pretences. He 
says that— 

Ah no< 1 h as tho average while man in convinced that the 
education of the Negro makes of him a dtir* n who is not 
always " up in the air,” hut one who can apply his education to 
the things in which every dtiicn is interested, much of opposi¬ 
tion, doubt, or indifference to NegTo education will disappear. 
During all the years that I have lived in Macon County, Ala., 
I have never had the slightest tiouhle in either registering or 
casting my vote at any election. Every white person in the 
county that I am going to vote in a way that will help 

the county in which I live. 

Many nights I have been up with the sheriff of my county, in 
consultation concerning law and order, seeking to assist him in 
getting hold of and freeing the community of criminals. More 
than that, Tuskegee Institute has constantly sought, Mirectly 
and indirectly, to impress upon the twenty-hve or thirty thou¬ 
sand coloured people in the surrounding county the importance 
of co-operating with the officers of the law in the detection and 
apprehension of criminals. The result is that we have one el 
the most orderly communities in the State. 


Tolstoi’s and TurguenefTs respective attitudes to 
life are stated and criticised in East and Wtst by 
Mr. H. Crossfield. He suggests that Tolstoi lapses 
into Buddhism and a materialist view of the universe. 
TurguenefTs, he thinks, is in many regards « sounder 
philosophy, 


A GREAT JOURNALIST OF TO-DAY. 

Character Sketch of Saint Nihal Singh. 

I have been forty years in journalism, and in all 
that time I have not met one journalist who possesses 
more of the genius of journalism than Saint ’Nihal 
Singh. My dear friend Garrett was in some ways his 
superior, but his range was not so great, and he had a 
smooth road to the top of his profession. Dr. Dillon 
occupies a niche or pedestal all his own as special 
correspondent and journalist-diplomat of the world. 
Mr. Garvin, the other journalist of genius of our time, 
is more of a statesman than a journalist. Saint 
Nihal Singh, therefore, stands almost alone, distin¬ 
guished alike by his origin, his career, his capacity 
and his promise. 1 am glad, therefore, to find 
in the Hindo start Review for August a character 
sketch of this remarkable man by “ one who knows 
him.” 

A FAMOUS YOUNG SIKH. 

Saint Nihal Singh is a pure-blooded Sikh, born in 
Rawal Pindi about thirty years ago. From his boy¬ 
hood he was passionately devoted to books, and early 
showed a turn for writing. In college he stood at 
the head of his class in the studies he liked and at 
the foot in those he did not care for—the latter 
included mathematics. From his early youth he was 
inspired by an ambition to achieve greatness. Find¬ 
ing book lore insufficient, he ran away from home in 
his teens with hardly a rupee in his pocket to make a 
tour of Asia. He earned his living by his pen, and 
visited every Oriental land and island on the Bengal 
side of India. He roughed it, but he went every¬ 
where and saw everything and interviewed every¬ 
body. 

ADVENTURES IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 

In China he fell ill, and when he was discharged 
as cured from the hospital he had only a few pence 
in his pocket. But the very same day he got a com¬ 
mission from the Shanghai Mercury to write a number 
of articles which enabled him to pay his way. When 
he arrived in Japan he was assured by the Indian 
students there that it would be impossible for him to 
earn any money by journalism in that country, but in 
a few weeks’ lime he had not only earned enough 
to pay all his living expenses while in Japan, but had 
saved enough to pay his passage across the Pacific to 
America. Not merely did he make his living, but he 
made the acquaintance of all the Reading statesmen 
and diplomatists in Japan, nor did he leave the 
country until he had satisfied himself that he had seen 
everybody and everything that he wanted to see. He 
landed at Seattle, Washington, in 1906. He had 
neither friends, introductions, nor money, but finding 
that his countrymen were being persecuted in Van¬ 
couver, he undertook their championship, addressed 
Canadian clubs all over the Dominion, and wrote 
articles for newspapers and magazines. Everywhere 
he was received with the honour accorded to men of 
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listinction, although many timet he had not a black 

toat to his back or a penny in his pocket. 

$ 

ROUGHING IT IN AMERICA. 

Aftfcr leaving Canada he went to New York, where 
te suffered intense privations. He wore an old coat 
ind a thin overcoat, and his trousers were frayed and 
attered. He lived in a dirty, dingy cellar in the 
nidst of vagabonds of the worst description, and 
vas glad to be able to get one meal a day. Yet he 
)ersevered and succeeded in compelling recognition 
>f his journalistic capacity. At one time he was so 
>ut to it that he was alifiost on the point of can- 
filing his lecture engagements because he could not 
ind money enough to pay his railway fare. On another 
jeeasion, when he was the guest of a Canadian club, 
ie sat next to Sir Mackenzie Bowles, ex-Premier of 
Canada. He went to the dinner in a pepper-and- 
alt suit of .clothes—the only suit he possessed in the 
vorld. He had no gloves. But he is an extremely 
ible lecturer, and his audience speedily forgot his 
garments in listening to his eloquence. Before he 
eft New York, at the beginning of the year, he had 
iuccec<Jed in securing commissions to write for the 
eading magazines and newspapers in America. He 
icted for a lime as Managing Editor of the Bohemian 
Magazine. 

HIS POSITION ON THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

This spring he visited this country, where he was 
varnily received, and when he started for India he 
eceived^commissions to contribute to the Nineteenth 
Century , the Contemporary, the Fortnightly , the West- 
muster Gazette, the Standard , St. James's Gazette, 
he Morning Leader and the Mane luster Guardian. 
He is also contributing regularly to the New York 
Evening Post , the New York Nation , and several 
)ther well-known American publications. He is a 
remendous worker, often remaining at his desk from 
noming until night seven days a week. He has 
written several books, and is now preparing two 
X)oks for the publishers, one dealing with Indian 
political, economic, industrial and social affairs; the 
3ther is the “ Feminist Movement the World Over.” 
Fie is also gathering data for a book on “ The Surge 
;>f Islam.” 

HIS WIFE AND HIS METHODS. 

Mr. Singh married in Chicago the lady who was in 
charge of the Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean. She 
married him within a few days of meeting him, and 
since then they have been' inseparable. Mrs. Singh 
acts as his secretary and assistant Mr. Singh’s 
mission in life is to thoroughly familiarise himself 
with Occidental methods with a view to introducing 
them at home. “ He did not even await his return 
home before idling his people about the discoveries 
he had made, for he fcrote of them in the Indian 
periodicals. In studying the ways of the West 
Nr. Singh has adopted realistic methods. He studies 
ife by living life. He dons a pair of overalls and goes 
0 wort* as a labouring man, and when he has finished 


his day’s work he walks away and writes the impressions 
that have come to him during the day. For instance, 
during his visit to Seattle, he joined the force of men 
at work on the United States battleship Nebraska % 
which was then nearing completion. In Japan he 
worked in a pencil factory. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a kind of work in which he Jias not e.igaged for the 
sake of getting first-hand, personal knowledge of 
industrial and economic conditions.” 

Add to these facts that all the leading Indian maga¬ 
zines are competing eagerly for articles from Iris .pen, 
and some idea can be formed of the international 
position which this Sikh journalist has obtained in a 
very few years. He has not quite turned thirty, and 
if he does not work himself to death, there is no 
knowing what he will yet accomplish. 

“ A Sequence of Scenes from Shakespeare." 

On Tuesday, October 25th, Miss Estelle Stead, 
with the aid of a small company, will present “ a 
Sequence of Scones from Shakespeare ” at the Little 
Theatre, John Street. It will be one of the first 
matinees given at Miss Kingston’s new venture, and 
the experiment is being watched with much interest. 
Such a matinee affords—at no ruinous expense, for it 
will be played in curtains—an opportunity for the 
younger members of the profession to show what they 
can do in parts naturally pre-empted by their seniors 
in other theatres. The plays selected arc “ The 
Merchant of Venice " and “ Macbeth.” I commend 
this spirited venture of my daughter to my friends and 
subscribers. • 

In the Qtust for October the Rev. R. Roberts 
replies to the criticisms of the contributors to the 
Hibbert Journal who wrote on the thesis “^esiis or 
Christ ? ” Mr. Macauliffe describes the Sikh religion 
as one which has a God and a soul, which presents no 
mysteries, and which embraces an ethical system such 
as has never been excelled, if indeed it has ever been 
equalled. Mr. Mead describes the relation of dancing 
to religion, taking as his text the ballad of the Sacred 
Dance of Jesus. Mr. Lutoslawski calls attention to 
the Polish mystic Stowucki, who was born one 
hundred years ago. He predicted the resurrection 
of Poland and a great transformation of the Chqrch 
by a Polish Pope. 

The Chautauquan , “the magazine of System in 
Reading,” ought to be better known in England. In 
the September number begins a series of papers on 
“ Democratic England ” by Mr. Percy Alden. This 
is followed up by a series of papers entitled “A 
Reading Journey in London,” by Professor Boynton, 
the first instalment of which deals with Chaucers 
London. • Then follow two paj>ers on English 
cathedrals. All the papers are copiously illustrated* 
“ Learn ubout England ” is the watchword of the 
Chautauquan this year. I shall be glad to receive 
orders from any of ray readers at xos. a year, pos^ 
free, or a shilling a nymt>er, • . ‘ 
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TRIBUTES TO HOLMAN HUNT. 

%y W, M. Rossetti and Mr. Madox Hueffkr. 

The opening article in the October Contemporary 
Review , by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, is .devoted to 
Holman Hunt. Hunt and the writer were contem¬ 
poraries, and for most, though not all, of the painter’s 
life Mr. W. V. Rossetti saw much of him. After 
Hunt’s second marriage (in 1874 or T875 he had 
married his deceased wife’s sister, the consequences 
of which step to him need not be insisted upon here) 
Mr. Rfissetti saw but little of him for a time, especi¬ 
ally as Hunt was often out of England. In 1905, 
however, when his book on “The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood " was published, the two old friends came 
together again, in spite of there having been various 
statements in the volume with regard to D. G. Rossetti 
which his brother thought not altogether correct. 
During the last year of the painter’s life Mr. Rossetti 
seems to have visited him fairly often, and even 
stayed with him; and he was asked by the widow to 
he one of Hunt’s pall-bearers. The article under 
review was written after returning from the funeral in 
St. Paul’s. 

HOLMAN HUNT AS A YOUNG MAN. 

Writing of Holman Hunt about 1847, Mr. Rossetti 
describes him as— 

a young man of sturdy and rather flr*hy physique, somewhat 
above the middle height, Ili* face was |*\lc, his eyes light 
greyish blue, his hair abundant, straight, ami of a rather pale 
yellow or Randy lint : it continued abundant till his death. Hi* 
forehead was always remarkable- large, strong, and fiom an 
early date scored with a few horizontal lines. To see ami hear 
him once or twice was to be satisfied dial llierc wa> “.something 
in him beyond the common.” lli* n«*w was ol full thickness 
with an observably projecting tip: in bin concluding years this 
peculiari%had almost disappeared. Hi* talk—not wholly free 
from evidence* of a scanty education, but these also disappeared 
as the year* went on—wa* full of character ana point ami 
observation ; thoughtful, and often humorous ami diverting. 

It was in 1848 that the “P.R.B.,” as it is 
generally called, was formed, and that the association 
of Hunt and Dante Gabriel Rossetti became so 
close. At this time Hunt, says the writer, was very 
poor, anfjjiad to live with extreme economy. While 
sharing a studio in Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, 
with D. G. Rossetti, he had often to be content with 
a single herring, or something similar, for his day’s 
meal, though he frequently dined at the Ro^ettis’ 
table. 

In 1852 one of the rare occasions arose when the 
writer spent several'days together in Hunt’s company. 
This was at a farmhouse at Fairlight, Hastings, to 
which Hunt went in order to paint his famous picture 
of stray sheep. Another inmate of this farmhouse at 
the time was Edward Lear, who had even then, 
before Hunt had won his fame, a very high opinion 
of the painter's merits. 

hunt’s first wife. 

Of Hunt’s first wife, who died about a year after 
per damage, shortly after giving birth to a sod, Mr. 


Rossetti says that, though he saw little of her* she im¬ 
pressed him as one of the sweetest, most attractive 
' women he ever knew. He was Hunt's best man al 
the wedding, and had to propose the bridegroom's 
health. When his wife died, Hunt had been intend¬ 
ing to go to Jerusalem, but after her death he changed 
his plans, remaining for some time in Florence. He 
did not marry again for about ten years, 

A CRACKED VESSEL WHICH LASTED LONGEST. 

Holman Hunt could truly be cited as an instance 
of a cracked vessel lasting longest. He must have 
been tough—that is, made of good physical material 
—for he lived to be eighty-three ; but, as the writer 
says, he— 

wa* often and gravely out of health ; indeed, since he returned 
from the East in 1856 I have seldom known him to be in good 
condition for long. At one time, some twenty-five year* ago^ 
typhoid lever drove him to the very door of death ; and alter 
that be became a victim to asthma, of whteh he at time* gave 
me detail* so painful a* to lie almost harrowing. But nothing 
daunted him. Courageous in an eminent degree, physically and 
morally courageous he fought hi* inuhulirs a* if they had been 
m> many des-rl wolves or hyenas: he grappled with them and 
rebelled again*t them, and would not be Iwateii. 

Hunt was essentially religious, “ an earnest Pro¬ 
testant Christian in the full sense of the word but 
apparently not altogether widely tolerant. He was 
“ a thorough and downright Englishman, and little 
disposed to admit that such outlandish jwrsonages os 
Chinamen, Japanese, Indians, Egyptians, or even 
Frenchmen, had any great raison Jctre when brought 
front to front with the Briton. 

Hunt’s Message: By F. M. Hukkker. 

Mr. Ford Madox HuefTer contributes to the Fort¬ 
nightly Review for October another appreciation of 
Holman Hunt. Mr. Huefler says:— 

Inspired with tbc intense, unreasoning faith of the ascetic for 
the. mysteries of revealed religion—inspired, too, with the 
intense and unreasoning desire of the ascetic for the rendering 
of truth, since be believed that truth and revealed religion were 
as much identical as are the one in three of the Trinity, so Mr. 
Holman Hunt supported the fiery suus of tbe desert, the thirsts 
of the day, the rigour* of the night, the contempt of bis com*, 
patriots, and the scorn of his lime, in the endeavour to prove 
that Our Lord was a Semitic boy or an adult Jew inspired with 
the ecstasy of a modem French anarchist ; that Jlis Mother 
was a Bedouin woman of no particular distinction, or that the 
elders in the Temple were a set of Semitic sheiks dressed in 
aniline dyed burnouses, packed together in wooden tabernacles,* 
beneath a remorseless sun. This wa* the message of Mr.‘ 
Holman Hunt to hi* generation, a message sorely very salutary 
and very useful. For of its kind, and as far as it went, it 
meant clearness of thought, and clearness of thought in any 
department of life is the most valuable thing that a man can 
give to hi* day. For tbc painter of “ The Light of the World ” 
dealt a very hard blow to the fashionable religion of hi* day. 
Tbi* the world of hi* youth understood very well. It declared 
Mr. Hunt to be an Athci*t,.and, with Charles Dickens at its 
head, cried to the Government for the imprisonment of Mr. 
Host sad his Brethren. 


$5 .THE KAISER AND SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 

fKlN the September number of the Prats,sisehe 
fahrbucher “ D." offers a few remarks on the Kaiser’s 
recent speeches. 

UPHOLDING THF MONARCHY. 

He does not see why the Kaiser’s words should 
have caused so much irritation. Social Democrats 
and Liberals are always demanding the parliamentary 
system of government for Germany, and it is only 
right and fair, he thinks, that the principle of the 
hereditary monarchy should also be powerfully 
upheld. In no wise has any harm been done to the 
Constitutional rights of the Reichstag. In fact, it is 
the duty and the right of the Kaiser, maintain* the 
'Jrriter, to defend the nature and the functions of the 
Crown against the pretensions of those who believe 
in the blessings of the parliamentary regime, and least 
of all should the Kaiser ,be reproached for announc¬ 
ing that he intends to go his own way without regard 
to the opinions of others. The Reichstag is not a 
unity but a countergame of a hundred different and 
opposed forces on which outside influence may be 
brought to bear, and does not experience show that 
it is often greatly influenced by the Kaiser ? Would 
Germany, for instance, ever have acquired a Colonial 
policy or a fleet if the Reichstag had followed 
its own natural instinct ? 


THE MOMENT ILL-TIMED. 

But, adds the writer, the moment chosen for the 
Imperial declaration at Kbnigsbcrg was unfavourable 
and “ previous.” Social Democracy will have many 
victories, and will celebrate a great triumph at the 
next General Election. Nothing can prevent that, 
and it is best to let things take their course. The 
time to strike is the moment when Social Democracy 
has proved incapable of practical politics and when 
public opinion feels outraged. Then will he the 
opportunity to proclaim the monarchy as the instru¬ 
ment of God, and then, though not without many 
crises and a great struggle, will this banner finally 
have the victory. 


... Growth op Social Democracy. 

The SosiaRstisehe Monatshefte for September is 
again a special number, & propos of the great meet¬ 
ing of the Social Democratic Party at Magdeburg. 
Writing of the Party in 1910, Wilhelm Schroder 
informs us that the organised membership amounts 
to 722,830, against 633,309 in 1909. These figures 
include 82,645 women members, against 62,259 in 
1909. During the past year the Party has held 
39,826 meetings of members and 13,184 public meet¬ 
ings, and has distributed 23 million leaflets and 2\ 
million pamphlets, etc. An important event causing 
Jp good deal of commotion in the Party is the 
itecent action of the Badqp representatives. On July 
/lith the seventeen members of the Party in Baden 
for the local budget contrary to the Party's 
iples. Eduard Bernstein, who deals with the 
fcaae, latter defends than blames their action in the 





matter. He says thatfefc vote of the Baden repre¬ 
sentatives can only be regarded as a breach of discing 
pline in form against the Party as a whole. No 
matter how much noistfis made over the action of 
the rebels, the fact remains that their formal error was 
the observance of a right which should never have 
been taken away from them. The principle, M equal 
rights, equal duties,” cannot possibly bc r brought into 
harmony with equal conduct in unequal circum¬ 
stances. 


THE CHARACTER OF BALLET DANCERS. 

In London Mr. James de Conlay describes the 
training, sufferings and character of the ballet dancer. 
The physical strain is terrible:— 

Tn *ee Genie pirouetting on her dainty toe* was a thing of 
joy. How many among her myriad audiences knew that 
nlmmt always after ihe had fluttered away from them her 
slipper* were filled with blood, and that real agony would 
wring tear* from her a* she wq>t over her bleeding feet ? How 
many people know that Odette Vnllrie had to lie almost all 
day long nui>ing her nerve* in a dark and a silent room ? Why 
i* the delicate Britta absent from performances at frequent 
interval*! llow many know that, after their wonderful dance* 
together, Pavlova goes to her devotion*, and Mordkin to hi* 
diet and hi* dumbbell*? Who has followed Leonora night bv 
nigh« after the Spanish dance in the fourth scene of “ Femina ” 
at the Alhambra, when »he has fallen utterly exhausted at the 
feet ot her two drosing-women—the pulse of her heart halted, 
her lung* empty ol breath, and for the moment the light gone 
out of her eye*! 

“ HAKIMVORKING, clean-living, religious.” 

The demands of the work make an irregular moral 
life all but impossible. Dancing is, the writer insists, 
the one art which prescribes cleanness of life. The 
great dancers are only promoted after a well-nigh 
inhumanly severe course of study in the strictest 
schools in the world. “ It is an absolutely true thing 
to say that the ballet brings up the most hard-work¬ 
ing, honest, and clean-living class of girls in the 
world ”:— 

These girl* of the ballet are, in the main, unusually attracted 
towards religion. A remarkable percentage of them are Roman 
Catholics, and almost any evening some of the girl* may be 
seen at their prayers in the little church of Notre Dame de 
France, off Leicester Square, before they turn in to their 
danang. At the present lime there are several girl* in the 
Corfu dc ballet who have graduated from foreign convents. 

The dancer goes to the Alhambra school when she 
is about six years of age, and every step takes a year 
to learn. As a child she begins at a few shillings a 
week, and in due time works up to the front row at 
£2 a week. As an understudy she may reach to £3 
a week. Then comes a great gap; there are no 
salaries in the ballet between ^5 and £20 a week. 


Stage tears, illustrated by pictures of actresses in 
well-simulated grief, is a feature of the October 
Royal. In pleasing contrast to these devices of art 
are the photographs of birds taken from life, by 
Mr. W. Bickerton. The bulk Qf the magazine 
consists of fiction. •'. 


\ • v. 

FAMILY LIGHT ON ACST^MtotMAN POLICY. * 

Miss Edith Sellers, already known as the leading 
authority in all that pertains Jp the relief of the poor at 
all periods of their life in the leading lands of Europe, 
directs her attention to quiti the other ertd of the 
social scale in the National Rei'icw. She discusses 
the relations between the German Kaiser and the future 
Austro-Hungarian Emperor King. 


. THF. FUTURE. EMPTROR-RING. 

Ever since Archduke Franz Ferdinand became 
practically heir to the throne, she says, Berlin realised 
that he had no special liking for Germany. 
He was the son of a devout Catholic, who regarded 
Protestant Germany as anathema and the Triple 
Alliance as a national sin. He was himself 
educated by Jesuits, and was under the influence 
of his step-mother, whose symj)athies were 
French. The German Kaiser endeavoured to con¬ 
ciliate him by overwhelming him with kindness, but 
his advances were received with most frigid ceremoni¬ 
ousness. 

A WIFE AND NOT A WIFE. 


Franz Ferdinand brushed aside all the brides sug¬ 
gested to him by many friends, and among others by 
the German Kaiser, and chose 'Countess Sophie 
Cholek (Princess Hohenberg). This alliance was 
universally unjxjpular 

r For in Austria the marriage could only I* morganatic ; that 
the law of the land ordained, a* well as llnbsbuq; tradition; 
/Idle in Hungary no marriage can lie morganatic; there a 
iliarringc is a marriage, even though between a beggar and a 
Mug. The Countess would, ihcitforc, were the Aichdukc to 
ptarry her, be merely his morganatic wife in Austria, whereas 
Uhc would be hi* legal consort in Hungary ; and if she bad a 
■Aon, that son could not inliciit the Austrian Crown, but could 
^Inherit that of Hungary. And the result would, of course, lie 
confusic.) all round. Little wonder, therefore, statesmen of ail 
>arties tried hard to prevent the marriage. 

They tried in vain :— 

Before the marriage took place, the Archduke at a solemn 
ceremony swore that he would regard it as morganatic, 
renouncing at the same time any rights his wife or children, 
should she have children, might have to rank ns members of 
1 the Imperial family. He swore also that he would never annul 
'this rennneiation, never do anything to weaken its force. 

V Thus the Heir Apparent cannot untie his own 
Jands, but, as Miss Sellers hints, the Pope can 
(finmake his vow and render void his renunciation. 

AUSTRIA SURPRISING WILLIAM II. 


Gradually Franz Ferdinand more and more entered 
into the government of the Empire, and Kaiser Franz 
Josef was glad to lean upon him. The Heir 
Apparent, however, strongly disliked the way in 
which Germany treated Austria as the junior partner. 
His own ambition was “ a Triple Crown, a gTeat Slav 
kingdom side by side with Austria and Hungary on 
terms of equality with them, a kingdom rescued for 
the Mother Church from heresy and schism.” The 
German William’s telegram thanking Count Golu- 
chowsky for playing second to him. at Algeciras 


roused Franz Ferdinand in wrath to install 
Aehrenthal, his own man, in place of Count, 
chowsky. Then the German Kaiser found 



proceeding on a venturesome policy without consult- j 
ing Berlin, both in the Novi Bazar project and in . 


the annexation of Bosnia-Hcrzegovina. “For this . 
scheme—Franz Ferdinand’s own handiwork, as we j. 
all know now—had been planned and was drifted ^ 
out with a quite ruthless disregard for his con-d 

»» i 


venience. 




WHAT HAPPENED AT F.CKARTSAU. 

When the Emjieror William arrived at Eckarttau, < 
at the Heir Apparent’s invitation, he had good rejron 
to be downhearted. All Europe. and even his 
long-suffering Teutons, were taking him to task 
his Daily Telegraph interview. The annexation 
Bosnia and Herzegovina had raised up foreign diffi- 
cullies on every side. So he was on conciliation./ 
bent. Franz Ferdinand, on his side, needed for his 
family's future William’s jx-Tsonal influence With the- 
Emperor King. So Miss Sellers sums up:— 

Up to that day I In* relatin' brlwa n theui had been cold, on ^ 
the d ie of tlie Archduke, indeed, almost limtile. J hey then 
suddenly became dim* fiinuU and allies; and they both'- 
»t might way xi to wml. to do exactly what they would have$ 
done had they actually made a loigain—the Archduke to inxUt£ 
on the building ofami the Kmjurc.r louse his ‘ 
influence to olHaiti for the ArchdukcV wife higher rank, and > 
inudcntaUy, for the Archduke hinwlf, more power. 

THK WIFE RECEIVED AT COURT. 


:■* 



Next August the German Kaiser paid a State visit* 
to Vienna, and then the Archduke's wife captivate^' 
both the German Emjjcror and—the German Empress [> 
Emperor William insisted on Princess Hohenbei 
being present at the State banquet. Next moni 
Princess Hohenberg was invited, along with the; 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, on a State visit to R< 
mania, Bucharest taking its tone from Berlin. T1 
the Emperor William met the Emperor Franz J« 
at the Austrian manoeuvres, and, the Archduchesses 
and Franz Josefs daughter not being there, it was 
evident that the representations of the German 
Emperor were successful. Next month, October, th« 
morganatic wife became Duchess of Hohenberg. .In 
November she paid a State visit to the German Court; 
where she was placed at table between the Eraperoi 
and the Crown Prince. Two months later she wai 
present for the first time at the Hofburg Court 
The upshot is thus stated:— C* 

All who trouble their heads with such matters know thAb» 
the feet is stated openly both in Vienna and Berlin—the dt 
Franz Ferdinand becomes Emperor-King she will becoB 
Empress-Queen, with her eldest sen as Crown Prince. 


Rudyard Kipling’s story in Ptarsoits is entitl* 
“The Horse-Marines," and is intended to be 
narrative joke on the dummy horses on rockers tls< 
by the War Office to train recruits. , , 




Sfp . 
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op Reviews.' 


HOW WE HAVE HISOOVEBNED EGYPT. 

Dr. A. J. Buti.EK writes in the Nineteenth Century 
On the niisgovcmment of Egypt. A year ago we 
papj osed that Egypt was one °f l ^ c ^ est witnesses to 
gdtish good government. The writer is grateful to 
Mr. Roosevelt for having drawn attention to the con¬ 
demnatory facts. 

f CRN KRAI. INSECURITY. 

' ‘ He declares that there was probably far less 
brigandage or crime of violence under Ismail’s sway 
0ian now. The sense of insecurity is increasing. 
English officials are rcudy to send home their wonu n 
find children at a moment’s notice. The peril is not 
of a successful revolt, but of a sudden riot or massacre. 
Such a peril never arose hi the days of Ismail, when 
all foreigners could dwell in equal security. Now, 
lifter twenty-six years of British rule, British subjects 
tie in the greatest danger. 


FAVOURING THE MUSI IM— 

,,.1 n Ismail’s time Copts and Muslims were on excel¬ 
lent terms. Gradually they have drawn apart. The 
ationalist, or anti-English, movement owes its 
ngth to the errors of the British Government, 
e first great error was to give preferential instead 
impartial treatment to the Mohammedans. This 
gan with Ix)rd Cromer. It has led the Muslims to 
ieve that they are a kind of superior caste. Their 
“ Egypt for the Egyptians,” means Egypt for the 
u slims and oppression for the Christians. 



—AND DOING INJUSTICE TO TIIF. CHRISTIAN. 

; When the British occiqintion liegan many if not 
ost of the sulxirdinate offices in Government ser- 
were held by Copts. Since then the number of 
ristian civil-servants has steadily diminished, the 
t places being filled by Muslims, and the higher 
es in the interior arc entirely closed to Christians, 
expense of religious teaching in the primary 
vemment schools for the Copts has to be borne 
the Coptic Patriarchate, while the Koran is taught 
all the primary schools at the expense of the 
avemment Training colleges for teachers in these 
||khnary schools require examinations in the Koran, 
fihlch makes it impossible for any Copt to qualify as 
Bleacher. Yet the Copts pay, it is said, one fifth of 
taxes necessary to maintain the Government 
bools while paying for religious teaching in their 
vn schools. 



THE BRITISH “ EITHER CODS OR F00I5." 

J^Jrhen the British Governmeqt has reduced the number 
impaired the influence of British officials. When 
t*tfo8 Pasha was murdered, a Nationalist was made 
fknc Minister in his place. The Ministers of Justice 


in the interior are Nationalists, and they reward and 
promote Nationalists. It pays to be a Nationalist, 
and the profession grows. Thoughtful Muslims say 
of the English, “ Either they are gods, or they are 
fools” 

PREPARING TO HAND EGYPT OVER TO WHOM? 

The prevailing belief in Cairo was that we were 
prciuring to hand over the country to the Nationalists. 
The agents of disloyalty among the Hindus of India, 
and among the Nationalists in Egypt, as. also the 
extreme Irish Nationalists, arc in touch. The writer 
summarily declares— 

tin: aim of the Nationalists is the expulsion of the English from 
Kgvpt; and Kn^linh policy under the present Government has 
suffered and cm.ouraged the ascendency of the Nationalists, till 
they have come to Itclicve that Britain is half wenk mid half 
willing and under pressure can be forced to ,al>andon the 
country. 

ATTACK ON SIR KI.DON ('.ORST. 

Sir Edward Grey’s declaration is said to have 
shaken, but not shattered, this dangerous delusion. 
But the writer goes on to say that no permanent im¬ 
provement is possible while Sir Eldon Gorst is British 
Agent in Egypt. He has forfeited the confidence of 
his British subordinates, he has never won the con¬ 
fidence or even respect of the natives. Aj>art from a 
strong British Minister, ^Miat is wanted in Egypt is, 
says the writer, to put an end to our present anomalous 
and illogical position. 

NO EVACUATION : ADOVE AM., NO CANT. 

“To get rid of ihe capitulations, and to declare a 
formal protectorate, would be the best thing, and it 
certainly was at one time feasible. If it be now impos¬ 
sible, let us declare that self-government for Egypt is 
beyond the horizon of practical politics." Abcve all, 
let us have done with cant and the pretence that we 
occupy Egypt for Egypt's ^pod. lari us frankly 
avow that British control in lOgypt is of paramount 
importance to the British Empire. 


A fight with a condor on the edge of a precipice ; 
an arrest of a Bengali incam. »ion of the Deity at the 
moment he was planning a general massacre of un¬ 
believers ; a honeymoon on the Zambesi, with upset 
in the river where hippopotami abounded; and the 
saving of a Japanese officer’s life in the late war by 
an adventurous kitten, are amongst the most exciting 
incidents recounted in the October number of the 
Wide World. Twelve Wide World globes have 
been flung overboard in various jiarts of the ocean— 
one by the Commodore of the Cunard Fleet, another 
by Madame Melba, and others by well-knovm persons. 
These are thrown overboard in order to test the 
direction of ocean currents. Two have been recovered. 
No. i travelled twenty miles north-cast from theFastnet 
No. xa arrived At Workington Pier, having travelled 
a hundred miles directly north-cast from Holyhead. 
Each finder receives a reward of six guineas. 
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Leading Articles 

OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Hindu Spiritual Magazine for August there 
s an account of the projection of a double by a 
writer signing himself “ P. B. M.,” for wKbsc trust¬ 
worthiness the editor vouches. He says about twelve 
nonths ago he frequently projected his astral form to 
isit a lady friend at a distance of thirty or forty 
niles. On-one occasion he came at one o’clock in the 
noming when she was reading in bed. He seated 
limsalf on the edge of her bed dressed in a dinner 
acket and a black tie, and talked to her at great 
ength on various topics of mutual interest. She 
;ot tired and wanted to go to sleep, and begged 
lim to leave her, which he refused to do, saying 
ic had lots to talk al>out and was quite happy 
vhere he was. She tried various means of 
getting rid of him, and found it hojicless until the 
:arly morning light, when he vanished. The pro¬ 
jection of his astral form must have lasted al*out live 
Dr six hours. The astral was indistinguishable from 
lis bodily form, and his conversation was quite equal 
o that of which he was normally capable. Personally 
le suffered no inconvenience from this subconscious 
ictivity, and awoke in th<^ morning without any 
knowledge of what had h;tp|>ened and without any 
special feeling of fatigue. The same magazine 
promises to publish in the September number the 
rej>ort of the case of Babu Sree Krishna Chattcrjee 
Pleader, who applied to Julia’s Bureau for a com¬ 
munication from his father, the late Prem Chand 
l'arkavagis, Professor of Rhetoric, Sanskrit College. 
l*he internal evidence of the message so received 
iatisfied him that it was from his father and none 
>ther. * 

The new number of the Quest is very good. I 
quote elsewhere from it^two most remarkable features. 
The most interesting paper is Evelyn Underhill’s 
paper on the four-fold note of mysticism, especially 
the third,’which asserts that 44 the business and 
method of Mysticism is ]*ove,” in which she calls 
mention to the writings of the great-granddaughter 
)f Sir Thomas More, which, Miss Underhill says, 
jxhibit the romantic and jiersonal side of mysticism 
*ar more perfectly than even the works of SL Teresa. 

The new number of the Equinox continues*to keep 
jp the tradition of the earlier numbers as to size, the 
roystical nature of its contents, and the unintelligi- 
jility of many of its articles. This number, however, 
is distinguished by the publication of a long poem by 
Aleister Crowley, which is an account of the Mystic 
Quest under the figure of Arthuriam Legend. Not 
:ontent with the field of propaganda opened up by 
:he publication of this Eqainoctial Review, the 
manager of the Equinox announces that in order to 
ntroduce religious ecstasy he will hold a series of 
seven religious services in Caxton Hall. They are 
called the Rites of Eleusis, and will be conducted by 
Mf. Crowley. They are typical of the seven ages of 
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man, each one being dedicated to the planet tha 
rules at that particular age. They begin with Saturr 
and end with Luna, the age of childhood and inno 
cence. Only one hundred tickets will be issued a 
the price of five guineas, entitling the holder to I 
seat at each of the Kleusian Rites. The first begin 
at 9 p.m. on the 19 th insL The ceremony take 
from one and a half to two and a half hours. 

For the Kite of Sat tun you are requested, if convenient, t 
wear black or very dark blue, for Jupiter violet, for Mars scoria 
or ruMl brown, foi S«»l orange or white, for Venus green o 
sky-blue, for Mercuiy -lint silk ami mixed colours, for Ltuv 
while, silver, or pale blur. 

The most interesting paper in the Scptenibe 
Theosophist is Mr. l«cadl>caU.T's j»a{>or on the Magit 
of the Christian Church. Mrs. Bcsant’s paper at 
tempts to prove that the Salvation of the Earl; 
Christian Church was the samo as what is called thi 
Liberation of the Hindu, namely, the crossing of thi 
threshold of conscious Divinity; the man ha< 
realised the Self and had consciously become om 
with the Supreme. 

In Mr. ixadheater’s paper he ays that Christ ha 
carefully ananged that the ceremonies of the Churcl 
should work even though neither celebrants no 
]>coplc have any intelligent comprehension of thei 
method or their results. Mr. Ixadbeatcr gives ai 
extraordinary account of the occult influence of th 
celebration of the Mass as he saw it in a Romai 
Catholic church in Sicily. He says •— 

At the moment of consecration the Host glowed with lb 
most darxling brightness ; it lx-camc in fact a veritable win t 
the eye of the clairvoyant, nnd ns the priest lifted it above th 
heads of the |**oplc I noticed tlut two distinct varieties c 
spiritual force poured forth from it, which might perhaps b 
taken as roughly corresponding lo the light of the sun and th 
streamers of his corona. The first rayed out impartially in a] 
directions upon all the people in the church ; indeed it penetrate 
the walls of the church as though they were not there, an 
influenced a considerable section of the surrounding country. 

He maintains that only priests who have th 
apostolic, succession can produce this effect, an 
neither the character of the priest nor his knowledg 
or ignorance as to what he is really doing affects th 
result in any way whatever. Anglican priests posse* 
this power, but Nonconformist ministers do nol 
Low Churchmen, however, do, although they reje< 
the idea altogether. He maintains that the grei 
object of the Mass was to afford a mechanical mean 
of putting a splendid outpouring of force within th 
reach of everyone simultaneously in thousands c 
churches all over the world. No doubt men of hig 
spiritual power who are not ordained can draw upo 
the great reservoir of force which the Christ set apai 
for the use of His Church, but such men are rare, & 
what was necessary was to lay it on all over the wori 
in such a way that anyone can turn the tap. A stron 
man is needed to pump up water, but any child ca; 
turn on a tap. 



MUSIC AND Att IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Schumann's SoNds. 

'Scin* m.xnn composed some 245 songs, the poets 
hose lyrics stimulated his genius being Heine, 
iickert, Ilyron, Geibel, Bums, Kerncr, Chamisso, 
oethe, and others. According to a writer in the 
fusicii/ Times for September, about fifty of these 
mgs have achieved popularity in artistic circles, 
ante of the most beautiful demand a compass which 
w singers c.in command, but “The Two Grcna- 
icrs,” “leh grolle nicht" (I will not grieve), “IK r 
ussbaum," and one or two others arc not only 
gauliful and expressive, but come within the cm»u- 
ve powers of the amateur. Nearly all of Schumann's 
:iest songs were composed soon after his marriage, 
he jart-songs and choruses, which numl>er about 
sventy, are mostly unaccompanied and are written 
*r all kinds of choirs. All have the saving grace of 
elody, and call more for subtlety of interpretation 
tan great technique. 

Auotrr tiif. Pibroch. 

In an article on the Tibroch, which Mr. A. T. 
orkc has contributed to the September number of 
ic Musical Times, we are told that the “ piobaiie- 
:hd ” is derived from the Gaelic “ ]iiob," a tlule, 
ipe, tube; and that it comprises all pipe-music, 
betlier salute, lament, or march, composed to co:n- 
lemorale some event of importance either to the 
irticular clan or the country as a whole. Tim 
riter names a number of famous pibiochs, and givirs 
une particulars of the circumstances in which they 
ere composed. “ Prince Charles’s Lament ” was 
imposed by Captain Malcolm MacLeod in 1746. 
he Captain, an excellent pijier, held a commission 
the Prince’s army, and was instrumental in the 
rince's escape, hut was himself taken prisoner. 
Lord Lovat’s Lament” enshrines the memory of 
tat intrepid man who was sentenced to death, in 
Hte of his advanced age, for participation in the 
sbellion of 1745 

Women \sji the Musical Profession. 
Writing in the Englishwoman for September, Mr. 
, L. Bcnsusan sets down his impressions of the 
rospects of music, as a profession for women. He 
{marks that in this as in every other profession 
omen are severely and unfairly handicapped. In 
te big orchestras they are occasionally permitted to 
lay the harp, Kit a ladies’ orchestra is by no means 
common thing. Consequently, many women must 
pek the concert platform, and they are called upon 
■ face difficulties and dangers that are only realised 
ken they have been met. Among the large army 
•mediocrities the fight for life is a bitter one. 
are countless people who will endeavour to 
Maun the services of the^young musician without 
(tying her anything more substantial than promises 
Tcmunerative work later on. * There is also a 
ain'class of musical agents that lives on the 
&hidons v o< young women. In the course of the 
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-year women soloists anxious to gain the public ear 
spend thousands of pounds upon recitals. The 
needy woman who lias to cam her living must also 
compete \vith her more fortunate sisters who have a 
parental home, and who only use their gifts to add to 
their pocket-money. Compared with men, women 
are far more restricted in their opportunities, and 
must spend much more on dres6. 

What Tells in a Portrait. 

Writing in the Art Journal for September, Mr. 
C. Lewis Hind discourses on some |>ortraits of 
women, and contrasts those related to their frocks 
with those related to life. The portraits by Candara 
and Boldini, ho says, arc related to nothing but the 
moihstc who made their clothes. Hoppner remarked 
that it was the ambition of Gainsborough to repre¬ 
sent the body and of Reynolds to represent the 
mind. Some of our modern |x>rtrait-j>aintcrs grow 
distracted trying to please the family with the like¬ 
ness. In the old days sitters were not so exacting. 
The portrait of Prances Mewart, who became 
Duchess of Richmond, is the l>est of Lely’s Windsor 
Beauties at Hampton Court, but Lely’s was a trades¬ 
man’s vision. The plain-featured “ Portrait of a 
Woman,” by Frans Hals, in the I/>uvre, stimulates 
and gladdens Mr. Hind more than lady's lovely lady 
at Hampton Court. The one is great art, the other 
meretricious art—that is all. Beauty in a sitter is of 
small moment to an artist. What tells is beauty of 
jxaint and the character he evokes on his canvas. 
The subject does not matter to the painter; the vital 
thing is how he sees it Age can be even more 
beautiful than youth. 

Magna Carta in Art. 

The last three articles, July-Septenibcr, in the 
series “ England’s Story in Portrait and Picture,” 
which has been appearing in the Windsor Magazine, 
have dealt with the reigns of Richard I., John, and 
Henry III. Richard Cueur de Lion, the prototype 
of chivalry, gallantry, and power, was in reality 
also sordid and treacherous, and he j>ermitted no 
obstacle to stand in the way of his desire for Tame. 
But the pilgrimage to Palestine, the tales of his 
captivity, his troubadourship, and his intrepidity 
touch our imagination and the imagination of many 
artists, ahd the pictures illustrating his life and reign 
are unusually interesting. Mr. J. Mortimer and 
Mr. J. Rippingille have each painted a picture repre¬ 
senting King John signing Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede, while Kir. W. Kaulbach has selected Prince 
Arthur appealing to Hubert to sjare his eyesight. 
One of the pictures relating to the reign of Henry III. 
shows the King confirming Magna Carta in West¬ 
minster Hall in 1225 (Mr. John Miller);- another 
represents Henry III. receiving the demands of the 
barons in 1244 (Mr. H. M. Paget), and a third 
Henry III. swearing to observe Magna Carta in 1252 
(Mr. W. Hatherell). 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. • 



••THE CREED OF MY HEART.** 

By the Author of the Creed of the Budd%l 

The Quest , Mr. Mead’s quarterly journal, publishes 
in its October number a poem of more than ordinary 
beauty and mystical inspiration. The poet wakes 
from a night of sorrow and weeping to hear in his 
soul the etegpal question :— 

Why ilo we strive ami suffer ? Why .In wc troik ami weep ? 
We live, ami our days are numbered. \\Y die, ami dark is 
our sloop. 

Who reap** the fruit of our travail ? Who gains the meed of 
4ur toil ? 

The gloom of night passes, and in the might of the 
mom’s pure breath— 

They vanish like breaking bubble*, those old soul-torturing 
themes. 

The riddle* of life arc cancelled, the problems that bred 
despair, 

[ cannot guess them or ioIvc them, but I know that they are 
there. 

He perceives that Nature is All and One. M I feel 
ivhat has ne’er been spoken: I know what has ne’er 
been guessed." 

I breathe the breath of the morning. I am one with the one 
World-Soul. 

I live my own life no longer, hut the life of the living Whole. 

I am more than self: I am Mdrtess: I am more than self: I 
am 1. 

I have found the springs of my I icing in the flush of the eastern 
sky.’ 

[—the Hue self, the spirit, the self that is Uirn of death-- 
[ have found the flame of my being in the mom’* ambrosial 
breath. 

[ lose my life for n season : I l«>sc it Iwyond recall : 

Hut I find it renew ci I, re-kind led, in the life of the One, the 
All. 

• • • • • 

1 clasp the world to my bosom : I feci its pulse in my breast,— 
The pulse of measureless motion, the pulse of fathomless rest. 

, . , ,*Through my spirit, within me. around, almve, 

The world-wide river is streaming, the liver of nfe and love. 
Silent, serene, eternal, paiauonlev., pel Act, pure ; — 

» m • # * » 


I have ceased to think or to reason : there is nothing to ponder 
or prove: 

1 hope, I Ltdieve no longer : I am lost in a dream of love. 

For one mysterious moment Thy face has fkished on my 
soul. 

• • • • • . • 

Though Thy face be veiled by its splendour, 1 have seen Thee, 
O God, as Thou art. 


I wander afar an exile, a wavrlvwn flake of foam, # 

Hut the wheel must “ come full circle," and the wanderer wander 
home. 

I have come from thcc,—why I know not; but thou art, O 
God 1 what thou art ; 

And the round of eternal being is the pulse of thy lxmling heart 

Thou hast need of thy meanest creature : thou hast need of what 
once was thine: 

The thirst that consumes my spirit is,the thirst of thy heart for 
mine. 

What though with will rebellious I thwart thy omnipotent will, 

Through purgatorial teons thy spirit will draw flic still 

Draw me through shame and sorrow and pain and death and 
decay: 

Draw me from Hell to Heaven, draw me from night to day ; 

Draw me from seifs abysses to the self-less nzure above; 

l}raw me to thee, Life’s Fountain, with patient passionate love. 


I know why we wake from slumber |f know why we draw life's : 
breath. 

I luxve read ibe riddle of evil—the riddle of passion and pain, % < 
I know that no heart has striven or sighed or suffered in vain. 

I am claqicd to the Uea*4 of Nature. 1 glide where her waters 
glide; • . . 

And I feel as each ripple rocks me the swing of the world’s one 
tide. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. * 

The Stars axh Sikipks in Vkksb. 

In the OcIoIkm Scrihur Henry Van Dyke contii-7 
hutes his Phi Beta Kappa poem under “ Who Follow?, 
the Flag.” Tlmr slanzas may l»c quoted :— 

O brave flag, () bright flag, O flig to lead the free I ..1 
The glory of thy silver stars . 

F.ngrniled in blue above the bar* 

Of red for courage, white tor truth. 

Shall bring the world a second youth 
And draw a counties* human lu>si to follow after. Jbcfl. 
First of the flags of earth to daiti 
A lu-ialdry so high; 

First of the flags of earth to. bear 
The blazons of the sky ; 

Drng may thy constellation glow, 

Foictrl.’ing happy fate ; /2 

Wider thy starry circle gr<*»w,— 

1 And every star a state! 

0 bright flag, O brave flag, 0 flag to lead the free? * ‘jj 
The hand of God thy colours Merit, /’:* 

And heaven to earth thy glory lent, •■s 

To shield the weak, and guide the strong *>J 

To make an end of human wrong, tfj 

And draw a hundred million hearts to follow after thMvjf 



ROSSETTI AS A LIMERICK WRITER. 

Reminiscences of a group of Pre-Raphaelite 
who used to meet at his father’s house arc given 
Mr. F. M. Hueffer in Harpers for October, 
mentions that Dr. Hueffer came to England at 
suggestion of Schopenhauer, with letters of introduiS 
tion to various men of letters; and Rossetti wrote Q 
him the following :— 

“There wa* a young German called Iluffer. 

A hypoclmndriacal buffer; 

To shout Schopenhauer 
From the top of a tower 
Was the highest enjoyment of Iluffer.” 

. Mr. Hueffer proceeds :— 

In their day Rovatti’s limericks were celebrated. I do 
know whether lliey have ever been collected. I certainly 
to remember having heard that someone «n«, or is, engaged 
collecting them. _____________ 



The September number of Cassicfs contains a 
view of engineering exhibits at the Brussels Exhibitit 
by Mr. J. O. Newman. There is the translation of I 
Russian paper delivered some time ago by V. Lokfcf 
tine on the mechanism of river-beds, which suggests;':! 
an important development in the study of what one j 
might call the engineering of rivers by Nature. 


Random Readings 

. The Nonsknsk op the Conscriptionist. 

The suggestion that the whole defensive i>oliey of 
the British people should be recast, at enormous 
expense, in order that a relatively small numl>er of 
British soldiers, maybe 300,000, should be held on 
the leash ready to be cast loose on the Continent of 
Europe to manoeuvre against cither of its vast armies 
[each of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men), is one which 
he great soldiers of the past would have laughed to 
icorn.— Archibald Huki>, in the Fattnightly Review % 
Uctober. 

The Condition op Democracy. 

It is, then, in a true conception of liberty and in 
in appreciation of the priceless boon of individual 
rcedom, under law and in conformity with the 
Joinmon interest, that we must rest our ho)** 
or the future. Democracy cannot control itself 
jy power or hold itself in check by force. Its 
fictorics must rcHect the conquests already won in 
he individual life. And it will prosper only through 
he discipline of virtue, the common appreciation of 
usticc, and the willingness of its members to devote 
hemselves to the public weal.— Charles E. Hughes 
>n “Some Aspects of our Democracy,” in the 
Harvard Graduates' Magazine. 

The American and the British Working-man. 

The various tests applied to production antf con- 
oimption, to wages and savings, confirm each other, 
fhey show a marvellous industrial expansion in the 
United States, and an alarming industrial decline in 
jreat Britain. They show conclusively that the 
British working-man is ill-employed, ill-paid and 
soor, if compared with his exceedingly prosperous 
American colleague.—“ Politic js,” in the Fortnightly 
Review % October. 

The Chiek End op Civilisation 

The chief end and aim of civilisation, Morris used 
;o say—unless it was to l>ecomc a mere empty name 
—was that people should have work which was both 
pleasant to do and worthy of the doing.— Fortnightly 
Review % October. 

Affectation and Woman. 

I suppose that fashion is founded upon affectation, 
Mid I know that so-called “ smart” society is. The 
education of women is nearly all affectation, and our 
ideals of niceness, which women claim as their 
especial prerogative, include much that is affectation 

S re nn.i simple. Now women will never progress 
ry far on the road to “ equality ” with men until 
they put off all of the Wse airs and graces that they 
put on, and stand forth plain human creatures, 
admitting the weaknesses they now strive to conceal, 
acknowledging that the .liceness which they cbim as 
lostinctitrfc is not so, bur is the result of persistent 


from the Reviews. 

training and teaching. My great objection to many 
places of* education for girls is that few girls come 
out of them without a load of little affectations and 
mannerisms which will harass their families as long 
as they live, and possibly be handed down to pos¬ 
terity. And the worst thing about all this is that this 
is what a certain cla*s of people want, it is what they 
pay out their money for—this “ air ” that education 
on wrong lines gives to their girls.—“ An < Old- 
Fashioned Person,” in the Girl's Own. 

Prayer in the Hottest Battle. 

Jadunath Sarkar in the Modern Rei'iau is telling 
the story of Aurangzib, and he quotes this incident of 
the hero’s splendid courage. In the course of a cam- 
juign— 

Abdul Aril now desired to make peace. Hi* hope of crushing 
Aurangzib had failed, lie had p«r*onally witnessed a striking 
proof of the Prince's cool courage; for one day the hour of 
evening nraycr arrived when the ba'tle was at its hottest ; 
Aurangxib spread his carpet on the field, knelt down and calm’y 
said his prayers, regardless of the strife and din around him. 
lie was then, as during the rest of the campaign, without 
armour and shield. The Bukhara army gnred on the scene 
with wonder, and Abdul Arir in generous admiration stopped the 
fight, crying, "To fight with such a man is to court one's own 
ruin. 1 * 

William James. 

In summing up the life-work of William James in 
the Correspondent of September 25th M. Michel 
Salomon writes that it is not by hazardous speculations 
that the Professor’s name will live. What he did was 
to penetrate the virgin forest of the inner life and 
describe its rich confusion. He ignored tlje man 
depicted in the classic manuals, the man whom 
Joseph de Maistre said he had never met, and 
studied the concrete being, the individual who is not 
the creation of any school. He studied life itself in 
the living being instead of abstract mechanisms. 

The Florence of “Childs Harold.” 

In Nash's Magazine for October Francis Cribble 
tells the romantic story of Mrs. Spencer Smith, whom 
he identifies as the original of the Florence of 
“Chilt^e Harold.” Mrs. Spencer Smith was the 
daughter of an Austrian Ambassador, the wife of an 
English Minister Plenipotentiary, “ married unhappily, 
yet has never been impeached in point of character,” 
says Byron. She was young, accomplished, beautiful, 
and spoke seven languages. Napoleon had her 
arrested in Venice, and was said to intend to take 
her prisoner to Valenciennes. A Sicilian boy of 
twenty, the Marquis de Salvo, had fallen in love with 
her, and succeeded, by a succession of hailbreadth 
adventures, in taking her out of her prison and carry¬ 
ing her over to the Austrian frontier. Byron was 
naturally impressed with so romantic a character. 
The attachment was said to be merely platonic. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

The October number presents a wide* variety of 
topics, mostly modern and chiefly political. The 
most important articles—those on the misgovemment 
of Egypt, marriage and divorce, Newfoundland and 
the Hague fisheries award, and ih<j Sillon- have been 
separately noticed. 

• ])K. CLIFFORD KKP.L1NG LIKE JONAH. 

Under the heading “Towards Educational 
Righteousness” Dr. Clifford strongly opposes “ the 
plan of rC'Settlcmcnt ” of English elementary educa¬ 
tion. Its total elfect, he concludes, would be 
backward, not forward. It replaces the civic idea of 
education by the denominational, and must in total 
effect be indescribably hurtful at once to education 
and to religion. Dr. Clifford confesses that “ I have 
never in my long life felt so like Jonah as in writing 
this paper. 1 would have taken any ship to any 
Tarshish rather than go to this Nineveh.” l)r. 
Clifford’s own proposals are :— 

I«el the religion* instruction in State schools consist of care¬ 
fully selected portions of the Wilde, graded to suit the different 
ages of the children, say as in the London syllabus mad,, 
up of historical, poetical, and ethical pottage*, and dealt 
with precisely in the same way as other literature is—on 
non-crcdal, nnn-dogmatic, non-ccclcsia.Mical lines—prohibiting 
all “creeds" now in existence, and any that might lie 
manufactured by the committees appointed by the h»cal educa¬ 
tion authorities. 

Perhajw his Free Trade colleagues will make Dr. 
Clifford feel still more like Jonah if they have to 
tlirow him ovciboard ! 

rARTIES AND THE LAND (jUl.'TION. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.l*., treats of a bundle of 
Unionist Kills dealing with land, and declares that 
there is no question on which the two great parties 
stand more sharply opjiosed than on the question of 
land tenure:— 

Teif:yjcy under the direction of the State is the l»n>is of die 
Radical policy. The leaders of Radicalism cxlol it as the belt 
of all possible conditions for the cultivation of the soil. The 
Unionist Warty, on the othci hand, has adopted ownership as 
the underlying principle of agrarian reform, while rfbt rejecting 
tenancy as it exists. It advocates ownership, in putting more 
people upon the land, in colonising the lands alandoned to 
park and pasture. 

He admits that the Government in taking over the 
Kills of Mr. Lane Fox and Mr. Bridgcman, and in 
adopting the j>olicy of thrift and credit banks, has 
done a smart thing, but dare not, if it would, adopt 
the principle of ownership. lie concludes : — 

Land Nationalisation, State tenancy, has to be tried by facts, 
noj theories. And, tried by facts it will in good time lie con¬ 
demned io Great Britain as it has lately been condemned in 
New Zealand. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Harold Cox tells the story of the OsIkhim 
case, but without the coruscations that his usual 
brilliance leads one to exjxct. Gold win Smith’s lasl 
words on Ireland are a reassertion of his repugnance 
to Home Rule and the suggestion that Gladstone was 
converted to Home Rule simply by his failure to 
obtain a majority independent of the ParnelliteA 
Miss Margaret Irwin voices the bitter cry of the Irish 
home worker at the omission of the shirt-making 
industry from the Trade Boards .Act. Sir Andrew 
Fraser thinks the unrest in India is somewhat abated] 
<lue to measures of reform and repression of sedition 
and while rtreognising the great gravity of the situation, 
thinks that the British nation is not unable to copQ 
with it Colonel Ixinsdale Hale speaks of the unre*| 
about home defence, and declares that an army fa 
necessary, and that an army can only he raised by 
compulsory service with sufficiently long compulsory 
training. Sir Frederick Fugard pleads the cause of 
the Hong Kong University. The Duchess of Bedford 
gives an interesting account of fifteen years’ work id 
a female convict prison, and strongly rccommendl 
the employment of educated women as lady superiri* 
tendents in inebriate homes, homes for the feeble¬ 
minded, and women’s prisons, lielicving that such 
influence would tend most of all to reform the 
inmates. Rev. A. H. T. Choke defends Gibbon gl 
an historian from the attacks of Mr. Bury. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. ' 

“William James, Builder of American ideals,^ 
is the subject of a sustained eulogy for Edwitf 
Bjorkman. “ His ehiefest characteristic as a thinker 
was,*’ wc are told, “a comprehensiveness, an all- 
inclusivencss that had its foundation in an intuitive 
penetration into the perennial many-sidedness of alt 
being.” * 'j 

Anyone who despairs of grappling with the diffi¬ 
culties of transit problems in the old country shoul$ 
read what Mr. I.. E. Van Norman says in the d/nerictm 
Review of Reviews on the new transportation foe 
New York, lie shows how the difficulties of Man* 
hattan have been overcome by a system of lubes ai$ 
great tunnels. He expects that more and more the 
people of New York will cross to the mainland 
tubes, and he glorifies the grand new Pennsylvanian 
terminal station in New York, as well as the ney 
Grand Central, with its three- or four-decker system of 
rails. 7 $ 

Mr. F. E. Ixnipp, formerly Commissioner of Indiari 
affairs, shows the Indian land scandals in their truo 
perspective, and it is a sad story that he has to telf 
of the way in which the whites, and especially th£ 
lawyers, have enriched themselves by imposing upori 
the Indians in their native reservations. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The papers by “ Ignotus * and Miss Sellers have 
Jeep separately noticed, along with “The Episodes 
>f the Month.” 

SUCCESS OF THE GORDON COLLEGE. 

Mr. H. H.’Fyfe eulogises the education given in the 
Jordon College, which aims at creating a native 
trtisan class, diffusing a knowledge of the elements 
>f the machinery of government, and creating a 
mall class of officials who can do the clerical work in 
government offices. The last are taught entirely in 
Irabic. 'Hie workshops have turned out expert crar- 
eoters, blacksmiths, fitters, painters, turners and 
oundrymen, Who readily find employment. The 
noral instruction given in the primary schools 
mploys the moral teaching of the Koran. 'Hie 
niter concludes by exclaiming, “ What a world of 
rouble we should have been saved if we had 
allowed the same lines in India and in Egypt 1 " 

THE ISSUE IN U.8.A. 

Mr. Maurice Low, discussing American affairs, 
ieclares that the burning political question is the 
ight of the State against the power of the Federal 
fovernment. Mr. Roosevelt is emphatically for 
? ederal concentration, and having announced him- 
eif a Progressive, has cut himself adrift from the 
doderate Republicans, who support Mr. Taft In 
be next Republican Convention the Conservative 
cction will work for the re-nomination of Mr. 
faft, the Progressive will insist on Mr. Roosevelt's 
lomination, or the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt's 
nominee. 

PERSIAN PROSPECTS. 


Zawwar gives by no means a rosy account of the 
Ifst year of Constitutional Persia. He finds the 
fenians are too emotional. He complains that 
lussia lias never hesitated to interj>ose with armed 
Wees to avert disaster, whereas in the south, where 
kitish interests are paramount, open brigandage 
Ekes place unsuppressed. The writer sees only two 
KMiible avenues open: either a united constitutional 
•ersia, which having accepted European guidance for 
i few years will finally be able to stand on its own 
Bet, or absorption by Russia. 


«_ OUTLOOK in CANADA. 

Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, writing on Canadian 
feciprocity with the United States, says that Tariff 
leform in England will make United States recipro- 
Vr impossible for Canada. But reciprocity, if 
" gotiated before British Tariff Reform l>ecomcs a 
jjfct,wrill make a united British Empire of the future 
Tiiy trade or Tariff respect difficult of realisation. 
Canadian chronicler expects that sooner or later 
sfoundland will enter the Canadian Confederacy, 
thinks that Earl Grey’s journey will convince 
ilishme* that the Middle North is not a frozen, 
iKhattering wilderness all the year. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Indian chronicler criticises Lord Morlcy as an 
apostle of democracy, who has become an autocrat, 
avid of p6wer, unduly interfering in every branch of 
the administration. A lady writer vivaciously de¬ 
scribes a week’s shopping in Paris, and declares that 
English shop-women have yet tojeam the art of selling. 
P. L. Witherby’s sketch of a Southend pessimist shows 
how the journalism that runs down its own country 
sinks even into the unlettered mind. 

THE CHILD. 

Side by side with the multiplication of Children's 
Care Committees there seems to be springing up a 
crop of children's care magazines. The Babys World , 
a practical magazine for mothers, is six months old 
this month, and is a number brightly illustrated with 
pictures of little folk of private and .of public fame. 
It continues to meet the need of the average mother. 

The first number of Thi Child appears this month. 
It is a two-shilling monthly journal published by John 
Bale and Sons, and edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack. This 
“ will be essentially a medico-sociological journal 
devoted to the study and protection of childhood.’' 
This description, the price, and its contents alike show 
that it is intended for educationists, philanthropic 
workers, and physicians, rather than for the average 
parent It is packed full of valuable information and 
suggestion, but it has rather the flavour of the Blue-book 
or of the Proceedings of a learned society than of 
a popular review. It is welcomed by Sir Lauder 
Brunton, by Professor Griesbach (in German), by 
Ur. Albert Mathieu (in French), Dr. Stanley Hall 
(American), Professor J. A. Green, and Professor 
M. C. Schuytcn (Belgian). Dr. Dufestel summarises 
(in French) the Third International Congress on 
School Hygiene held in August, 'rhere are lengthy 
extracts from the circular recently issued by the 
President of the Local Government Board to 
members of Boards of Guardians on dealing with 
children. Mrs. E. Kanthack de Voss treats of 
the child in Germany, refers to the appallingly 
high infant mortality rate prevalent in that Country, 
and mentions that rickets is a disease known 
in Germany by the title of Englische Krankheit. 
She hac received the impression that there is 
not always sufficient allowance made for children’s 
amazing vitality and individuality in all the admirably- 
managed State schemes. Dr. T. B. Hyslop treats of 
the relation between education and the child’s brain¬ 
power. Co-education is discussed by several contri¬ 
butors. Sir J. H. Yoxall is opposed to it except for 
children under the age of six or seven. Mrs. Ennis 
Richmond, Mr. John Lewis Paton, Mr. J. H. padley, 
John Russell and Rev. Cecil Grant strongly support 
it The section devoted to pioneers and benefactors 
begins-with a sketch of Froebel. Leys School, 
Cambridge, and the National Children’s Home and 
Orphanage are described, with illustrations. , . 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for October is fairly 
average—not more. I notice elsewhere Mr. Hurd’s 
article on Defence and Finance: Counting the 
Cost. 

A PLEA FOR FREE LOVE. 

Mr. Maurjfe Hewlett, in an article called 11 The 
Profaned Sacrament,'* publishes a conversation 
between himself and his hero Senhouse, in which 
the latter maintains that all conjugal union in which 
there; is not both spiritual intention and physical 
desire on both sides is profanation. Senhouse says :■>— 

I My that unworthy participation in this Sacrament is pro* 
fane, and that to compel an unwilling woman to it by force of 
public opinion is a monstrous tyranny and act of impiety. I 
say that to leave (he man or woman whom you cannot love is a 
religious and moral duty, and to join him or her whom you do 
love a religions privilege. I don't know how you will recon¬ 
cile your marriage and divorce law with these incontro¬ 
vertible axioms. I can't do it. I get out of it by allowing 
such unions to be free, with consequent faculty of dissolution 
by consent, subject only to the laws of good heart, good con¬ 
science and good manners, la that licentious ? I can't see it; 
but I see men and women fulfilling the law of their being— 
and that is enough for me. . . . 

OSCAR WILDS. 

Mr. Arundell Esdaile, in an article entitled 44 The 
New Hellenism,” criticises and describes the life and 
literary output of Oscar Wilde. Wilde, he says, 
learned the trick of paradox from Walter Pater:— 

The public have refused to see in Wilde, as in his fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Bernard Shaw, anything but the professional 
jester ; but he is really an evangelist in cap and bells ; under¬ 
neath the surface of his critical paradoxes lies a real creed, the 
hatred of ugliness and the realism which is its face in the glasa. 
Shining promise brought to nothing by weakness of purpose, 
easy success preferred to difficult failure, the brain tamed by 
sudden fame, madness and min, the vain rally, the lonely and 
dishonored death—on the way of tragic life these are familiar 
milestones. Requiaeat. 

THE IMPERIAL COPYRIGHT BILL. 

^ir. Thring describes the provision* of the Imperial 
Copyright Bill, which proposes to give copyright for 
life and fifty years to a British author throughout the 
British Empire. He says:— 

Taking the Bill as a whole, it must be said, in justice, that if 
it is pafrgd intact as • a non-party measure, it ought to bring 
great order into the existing chaos. It is not perfect, many may 
tnink it does not go far enough, many may think it goes too far. 
But it has two great and masterly advantages. It brings all 
forms of Copyright Property imp line, one with the qfher. It 
is clear in its draughtsmanship, and as little complex as it is 
possible to make such a difficult subject, and lastly, if the 
Colonies are willing, it will give a copyright to the British author 
which is practically world-wide. 

WILLIAM MORRIS “LAST OF THE VIKINGS." 

Mr. William Sinclair, in his article 44 Socialism 
according to William Morris,” gives this pen-picture 
of the Socialist poet:— 

Anyona who had the privilege of seeing *nd knowing 
William Morris did not reauire to be told, in the first instance, 
that he wu not only a distinguished poet, but a man of action, 
experience, and philanthropy. He was a pood specimen of the 
average bluff sea-captain in appearance when I met him first t 
robust, stout, wearing always a blue suit, with shirt and collar 
of the same hue; blue-eyed, ruddy-faced, and bearded, with 


masaive head, and hair, shaggy and dishevelled, turning gre 
It is recorded that on more than one occasion he was miataki 
for a sea-captain. Altogether he waa in the prime of I 
vigorous manhood, and gave one the Impression that he w 
descended from the Vikings. So much was the liken* 
recognised by hit friends that Rossetti used to say of hi 
(calling him by the nickname by which he was known amoi 
his friends), “ When Topsy dies, people will say, ‘There go 
the last of the Vikings."* 

THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. 

Mr. Sinclair says that when William Morris began I 
edit The Commonweal \ “ I asked him what he meat 
by the religion of Socialism, which was the on! 
religion of the member* of the League as staled i 
their manifesto, and his reply was in these words .— 

“ All we ask is that people should hold that their actions ai 
to be regulated by their responsibility to each other os sod 
human beings ; this is ' the religion of Socialism * ; if it do 
not square with the d«n*mas of * religion,* so much the wop 
for the latter, I say. Meantime, undoubtedly we do not wai 
to interfere with the speculative belief of any man 1 * by th« 
fruita ye shall know them': if the dogmas of any religion let 
to the practical support of oppression and injustice, there mu 
be something wrong In them. Otherwise it is possible that 1 
the worst they represent aome tendency in human nature, pa 
or present, and were, at any rate, alive once." 

THE THEATRICAL SITUATION. 

Mr. W. Archer, writing on 14 The Theatrical Situi 
tion,” more than hints that Mr. Frohman migl 
have made the Repertory Theatre pay if he had bee 
more careful. He docs not think the present vogv 
of French plays will last:— 

It would do the intellectual playwrights a world of good t 
have a National Theatre to write for—and to have a play t 
two declined by it. They would, of course, lie very angiy, an 
denounce the stupidity of the management ; but the experieju 
would be none the less salutary. As it is, the gap between tl 
" intellectual" playwright and the normally intelligent publ 
threatens to grow wider instead of narrowing ; and this is tl 
one really alarming feature in the situation. The scant succe 
of the Repertory Theatre will be a disaster indeed if the autha 
concerned misread its moral, and lay the blame upon everybod 
but themselves. 

SHAKESPEARE IN FAIRYLAND. ' , 

Mr. Zeffertt, who holds that 41 Shakespeare on th 
solid earth did not believe in fairies, but he wave 
his wand, and Fairyland was there,” contributes 
paper which gives— 

the result of a journey thither—a journey, alas I not of an artis 
but of on explorer in a well-known land ; a journey of one wb 
loves Fairyland, and dared for once to approach, not as ti 
lover Dante going to worship Bjatricc, but as a scientist t 
examine her body and analyse her limbs ; not content to lot 
Titania for Tilania’s sake, bat, like some compiler of a Fairi 
land Debrett, to hunt up Oberon's ancestors and Puck 
genealogy. What Shakcspcire did was to depict fairies as 
society, whereas formerly they had been treated as indl ridoals, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

44 Politicus ” proves the American working-man i 
ever so much better off than his British brothe: 
Captain Battine draws a parallel between th 
Napoleonic Empire in 1805 and Germany of to-daj 
with the usual moral. Mr. Lewis Melville describe 
the satires of M Peter Pindar ” and their author, Dj 
W alcott, and Mr. Keeton writes on “The Nigh 
Thoughts of Robert Schumann.” 
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> THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Sever a 1. articles in the October Contemporary 
Review are separately noticed— 44 The Reminiscences 
ctf Holman Hunt,” “ The Foreign Trade of Great 
Britain and Ge rmany,” Mr. Massingham’s paper on 
“The Modern Press and Its Public," “ Docs Tele¬ 
pathy Explain All?” 

TWO PAPERS ON CHINA. 

Mr. W. E. Soolhill, Principal of Shansi University, 
describes “ The Educational Conquest of China,” a 
conquest none the less wonderful because it will be 
some time before the fruits of it can be reaped. What 
is certain is that the days of 95 per cent, of illiteracy 
in China arc over. China’s wonderful system of 
examinations, we are reminded, was abolished five 
years ago, and national schools—elementary, second¬ 
ary, middle, and high—have been established in most 
provinces. Each parish, county, and province now 
has its Board of Education, all under a central 
Board in the capital. Many of the schools exist 
at present more in name than in reality, and there 
seems a -great lack of good teachers. At present 
a proposal is actually on foot for a scheme of uni¬ 
versal compulsory education, 'l’he writer remarks on 
the number of young Chinese students now studying 
in America. They will of course become the teachers 
of the awakening Chinese nation, and it is American 
not British ideas and ideals which they are imbibing. 
In England there are only about twenty-three Chinese 
students. There arc more even in Germany. Mr. 
McGillivray’s paper on “ The Chinese and the 
Comet” describes the steps taken in China by 
missionary societies to tell the Chinese that Halley’s 
comet was coming, what it would be like, and that 
it would do them no injury. This was done lest 
designing revolutionaries should point to the comet 
as the signal for the probable success of a revolution. 
Consequently when the comet did appear, and the 
foreigner said the passage through its tail would l>c 
harmless, he was believed, for had he not already 
told them the comet would appear months before 
they could see it ? 

NATIONALISM IN IRELAND. 

Colonel Henry Pilkington’s second article on this 
subject insists that there is obviously a sincere effort 
on the part of the Irish to arrive at some compromise 
with Great Britain, hut no desire to desert the 
41 National"' ideal. Ireland still adheres to her claim 
for internal autonomy, and it is clearly Colonel 
Pilkington’s conviction that such autonomy should be 
grunted, but gradually. In other words, he thinks 
frelahd should be allowed to slide into Home Rule 
.father than have it conferred upon her at once. The 
most sanguine of thinking Nationalists, he says, 
'admit that Home Ru|e, conceded at once, would 
'«|Uail a long period of chaos—a luxury, he adds, 
** which, however enjoyable, Ireland cannot afford.” 

THE HUNGARIAN ELECTION. 

1 • * o , 

[\ Th^pith of Count Joseph MaiMth’s article is con¬ 


tained in the last two paragraphs, in which he says 
that the heavy majority of the National Working Party 
recently returned is able to demand just concessions 
from Austria with far more effect than the former 
Coalition. He adds:— 

It speaks much for the healthy public spirit of Hungary tbaf 
l«cing now in a position to exact reparation and revenge, she 
should openly proclaim an honest sywl single-winded desire for 
peace, to work hand-in-hand with Austria for the common good. 
If Vienna accepts the olive-branch, so be it. If not, the fight 
g*ws on. iiut we shall stand for ever vindicated in the eyes of 
Europe. 

OTHER ART1CLK8. 1 

The late Professor Churton Collins draws a curious 
literary parallel between Samuel Butler and Robert 
Browning, not merely between their characters, but 
between their religious beliefs—their theology, in fact. 
Mrs. George Putnam’s paper on “The T.ady of the 
BlueStockings” inquires why the English salonibts , 
Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Carter and others, 
had so much less power to attract, so much less power 
and influence altogether than Madame du Deffand 
and the famous French salonilns. She gives various 
reasons. The ladies themselves were less charming ; 
they did not, as did the clever French women, keep 
their Icarncdness under a bushel; they possessed in 
a much less high degree the art of conversation ; they 
were too “ middle-class." But, as the writer says, 
the Blue Stocking was something essentially different 
from the French salotitire , and not merely an inferior 
variety of her. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

The contents of the English Revino for October 
are of a striking character. The most gruesome is 
perhaps Dr. Dillon’s picture of Nihilism in, Russian 
literature. That and other papers have been 
mentioned separately. 

Dr. Otto Most further discusses the problem of 
unemployment in Germany, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it is only in the direction of obligatory 
insurance that any progress can he made.' 

Mr. George Moore laments that the Paris that he 
loved is dead, internationalised and improved out of 
all recognition of its former charming self. 

Mr. S. Squire Sprigge enlarges on what the patho¬ 
logist may see in the street, and suggests that what 
he secs will be more true to life than what artist or 
clergyman or others can discern. 

Mr. Frank Harris concludes his remarkable series 
of papers, the object of which is to prove that Shake- 
sjjeare's alleged passion for Mary Fitton inspired all 
his greatest work. All Shakespeare’s women are 
more or less portraitures of that “ Gipsy wanton " ! 
The series is an astonishing tour de force illustrative 
of the power of the obsession of a single idea. Mr. 
Wells’ 41 New Machiavelli " is continued. In this 
instalment Machiavelli’a liaison with Isabel is re¬ 
counted, and how he told his wife, and she forgave 
them, etc., etc. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Woman bulks largely in the October number, no 
fewer than four articles being concerned with her 
position and prospects. Mr. H. B. Matthews play¬ 
fully upbraids Mr. Lloyd George for his'failure to 
support the Conciliation Bill. Dr. R. V. Phelan 
insists that woman needs political power to protect 
and further her business of home-making, just as man 
needs and * ias political power to protect and further 
his business of money-making. Division of labour 
between the sexes in this age is incomplete without 
full political equality. Miss C. O. O. Ward treats of 
the position of women in Arthurian romance. While 
admitting certain disadvantages under which woman 
laboured, she points out that woman then enjoyed 
advantages which are even now denied to her sex, and 
laments that there are no errant knights in these 
modem days to protect suffragists from abuse and 
wrong. Miss M. Vote* insists that no woman ought to 
work unless it pleases her to do so, or unless she has no 
male relations in a position to keep her, and adds she 
does not think we should hear of suffragists if every 
woman in England had a suitable allowance paid with 
regularity by parent, husband or brother, whether he 
!>e artisan or aristocrat. What does Miss Yates ex¬ 
pect a lalxjurcr with 18s. a week and six children to 
pay to his wife and daughters ? 

“ A Reformer ” replies to the charge that Ireland 
last year nude a profit out of her connection with 
Great Britain, receiving two millions more than she 
paid. The writer ]x>inls out that this was due to 
the accident of arrears caused by the delay in the 
passing of the Budget, and to the present large pro¬ 
portion of Old-Age Pensions. The amount spent in 
Old-Age Pensions will now steadily diminish, he says, 
as the present pensioners are survivors of the time 
when Ireland possessed a population twice as large 
as the present. Each generation of old people will 
be less numerous than the last. 

Kenelm I). Cotes relates political opinion to 
geography and geology, and says politics change with 
circumstances; in the south-east arc those of settled 
opinions; in luncashire and Yorkshire is the restless¬ 
ness tfiat follows on manufactures; the Midlands 
waver, except the Seven at Birmingham. Ireland, 
Wales and Scotland are, as they have always been, the 
counterpoise in the balance of the British Constitution. 

• J. W. Hcwson objects to Radical ideals of native 
self-government and of colonial severance. He holds 
that the present system of the Empire is not a chaos, 
but a real Empire based on the recognition of the 
actual condition of the various communities. In case 
of war, “ the key of burnished steel opens all doors," 
and 41 a federal system will in all probability arise to 
cover the one subject of vital common interest to 
colonial* and metropolitan alike.” 

Mr. Breckinridge Morrison insists that what is 
called race prejudice is really tantamount to race pro¬ 
tection, that Nature's instincts of physical and mental 
shrinking on the part of the so-called higher races 
from contact with the so-called lower are not at fault 


BLACKWOOD. 

There is wide range of interest in the Octobet 
number, with that flavour of far-off lands and far-off 
times which is almost peculiar to Bl(ukn>ood. Colonel 
St. Quintin gives a vivid description of sport on the roof 
of the world, making one feel the vastness and the terror 
of the Himalayas. The charms of our country inns are 
set forth by Mr. T. E. Kebbel. Mr. A. T. S. Good- 
rick disinters a quaint instance from the early seven¬ 
teenth century, wherein a man avowed that he had 
received from the devil himself a draft for two 
thousand crowns on a certain firm of Hankers, who 
cashed it The case was solemnly brought before the 
Parliament at Dole, and finally the bankers were con¬ 
demned to make honourable amends before the 
great church at Yesoul, and then to be burnt to 
death. 

Mr. W. Gres well goes yet further afield, and dis¬ 
cusses the location of the Battle of K lington, or 
Ethandune, in a d. 878, which was the supreme climax 
in the struggle between King Alfred and Guthrum, 
between Saxons and Danes, between Christianity and 
Paganism. He concludes that in the cutting at 
Dunball Station, on the Great Western Railway, the 
historic scene was laid. The Douro vineyards, 
whence comes our true port wine, are sketched 
vivaciously by Miss B. E. C. Dugdale. The origin 
and development of the Indian Civil Service are 
traced by G. W. Eorrcst, and he concludes by insist¬ 
ing that whatever reforms take place in India, a per¬ 
manent official English element is necessary. 

“ Musings Without Method" vigorously denounce 
the Trade Union Congress, which appealed to 
middle-class emotions. “ 'Hie Stiggins touch is 
never absent." It was a Congress devoid of humour, 
of meaning, of result. The Congress people know 
not what they want. High wages and regular work 
would not content them. They cherish the ambition 
to exchange the mattock for the pen. 

THE FORUM. 

The September number lias in it much of general 
interest, apart from the articles specially dealing with 
American topics. The jupers of Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, 
Tridon, and Newton have been separately noticed. 
Milton Bronner reviews the works of John Davidson, 
whom he describes as the poet of anarchy, whe 
passed through Socialism and Individualism tc 
Nietzschcanism. He went out into the dark by hii 
own hand, one who might have been one of Eng 
land’s greatest jiocts. Decadent philosophy warpec 
his mind and ruined his life, and he went out dis 
appointed, defeated, embittered. A wild and seem 
ingly purposeless fairy fantasy entitled 14 Oreads ” i 
contributed by Maurice Hewlett. H. G. Wells con 
linues his story of the new Maehiivolli, which, it i 
to be hoped, ceases to be autob ographical. Thii 
contribution ends with the story of his hero’s firs 
adultery. 
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THE WORLD'S WORK. 

' The principal attraction of the October number 
Is the two jwpcrs quoted elsewhere on aviation. 
The full-page portraits of prominent persons include 
Archbishop Lang, Booker Washington, John Bums, 
Mr. Selous, and Mr. Thomas Beechain. 

Priscilla E. Moulder tells how she rose from being 
a factory girl to a self-supporting journalist. The 
plea advanced for open-air museums in an earlier 
number is supported or criticised by a number of 
correspondents. “ Home Counties ” advocates an 
open-air theatre, and quotes Continental experi¬ 
ence. 

The story of the Canadian farmer is vividly told 
by Frederick A. Talbot. He mentions the case of 
a pioneer who, after many adventures, settled down 
on a farm and made his own water-wheel out of 
wood, and so ground his own corn and made his 
own flour. His wheels were simply the sawn sections 
of trees. 

How British exports of textile machinery lead the 
world is shown by Mr. James Johnson. The total 
of ten million spindles produced by Germany, among 
European countries second to England in the cotton 
trade, is less than the increase of cotton spindles in 
the county of Lancashire alone during the last four or 
five years I Mr. Johnson declares that there is no 
danger from competition to Great Britain. 

London is described by Mr. John Scott as the hub 
of the fur trade, the Mecca of the world’s furs. He 
refers to the way in which spurious imitations arc 
foisted on unsuspecting purchasers. Priceless sables 
turn out to be dyed hare. Cases arc on record of 
skins bought for ^50 in a remote }>art of China and 
transported to London at considerable expense, there 
to be impartially valued at 30s. Brown hare dyed 
blue is offered in place of the extremely precious 
blue fox. 

The Daimler road train at its recent trials has suc¬ 
ceeded so well as to lead Mr. Randal Charlton to 
describe it as a revolution in road transit. 


The Comhill Magazine. 

The October number is full of excellent matter. 
: There is quite a retrospective flavour about the articles. 
There are three centenary papers—one by Major W. 
• Cyprian Bridge on the Capture of Mauritius in 1810. 
' The two others, on Mr. Gaskell and Dr. John Brown 
of Edinburgh, have been separately noticed. So have 
Bfr. Arthur Benson’s reflections on life and the future 
yiife, and Captain Field’s plea for draining the slums 
fctotb the sea. Miss Margaret L. Woods’ “Pastels 
Sunder the Southern Croft ” deal with the mysterious 
^coins of Zimbabwe and the ancient gold mines. It is 
^ttdd that the ancient gold miners extracted from one 
fpnly of the gold-bearing districts of Rhodesia 75 
^inillioBd Jtfrling in gold. 


THE STRAND. 

“Thrill and vanity. These are the only two 
appeals that you can make to people in the matter ol 
amusement.” So says Mr. Frederic Thompson, the 
founder of Luna Park, the White City of New York. 
He says the provider of amusement comes to recog¬ 
nise that men and women are only children grown 
up; all people are primitive in their tastes and 
pleasures. Suspense, thrill, and grateful satisfaction 
—this is the body and spirit of all amusement, high, 
low, and middle-class. He gives several illustrations 
of this analysis of the psychology of pleasure. 

Mr. W. T. Roberts describes the romance of press 
photography. He classes the photograph taken by 
chance just at the moment when the bomb exploded 
near the King and Queen of Spain as the most re¬ 
markable press picture ever obtained. He mentions 
a photographer who took a photograph of a fire in 
Southwark, and in returning fell and broke his collar¬ 
bone, but not his plate. Another, at a gas explosion 
in Bermondsey, was nearly t illed by a falling wall, 
but again saved his plate. He mentions that ten 
years ago it was considered smart work to deliver 
photographs forty-eight hours after they had been 
obtained. Now pictures can be sent out to the press 
one hour after the plates ha\e been exposed. He 
mentions that Mr. Lloyd .George is generally ready 
to help a press photographer wishing to take him, but 
the Prime Minister objects to being snapped. Mr. 
W. P. Dodge refers to the revival of dancing, with 
photographs of prominent dancers. There is, as usual, 
plenty of fiction. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 

The October number of Chambers's Journal has 
an article on the North American Fur Industry. A 
large proportion of the furs worn conics from Nortf 
America. The value of the yearly fur-hunt on set 
and land is estimated at about five million pounds, anc 
of this amount Canada and Alaska contribute nearlj 
one-fifth, not because of the large number of skim 
secured by the hunters, but because so many are ran 
and valuable. This history of the Hudson’s Baj 
Company might be called a history of the America! 
fur industry. The trappers have the hardest task 
and must pursue their calling with the utmos 
cunning. The ermine, for instance, is very shy 
and it must be specially dealt with in order to avoi( 
injury to its delicate skin. In another article Mr 
Basil Tozer gives a description of the Palio of Siena 
a fight between men on horseback as much as ; 
horse-race, which takes place on July and and Augus 
16th; Helen Melville writes of Mrs. Gaskell an< 
“ Cranford ”; and an anonymous writer tells ho* 
income tax may often be legally avoided, not evaded 
Income tax can only be avoided in three ways—b; 
arranging that the tax (1) shall not be payable, 0 
(2) be returnable, or (3) be in effect paid by someom 
else. • . 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North America '/ Jttvirw for September opens 
with a plea for “The Conservation of Common 
Sense,"" in which the editor administers a gjave re¬ 
proof to the pessimists. “ The future is bright," he 
says; “ let us never forget that the greatest inherent 
resource of the^ American people is common sense. 
Let that be conserved add developed and all will go 
well." 

“solution or thf. la hour problem.” 

Under this ambitious heading Mr. Clifford Howard 
propounds a scheme by which wages will be j»cr- 
petually readjusted according to the price of flour. 
He says:— 

A careful though not wholly exhaustive inquiry, extending 
over a peri.*! of twenty-five years, would indicate that he who 
performs the least skilled manual woik requires an amount of 
pay equal to the cost of sixty pounds in bulk of the lic*t grade 
of (amity flour. That is to say, the market price of this Quantity 
of flour represents the daily co»t of living to him who digs 
crlluiA, chop* wood, carries a hod, wlnvl* a larrow, or does 
any labour calling for the least menial dlort and lowot mecha¬ 
nical 'kill. 

If the market price of flour were two cents a pound, the money 
value of the w Qf (according to the standard here tentatively 
KUggcsied) would l*e 1.20 dollars, and this would Ik* the pay 
that such a labourer, representing the f«n.t of the scale, would 
irerive for one day’s work. In other words, this would con- 
stituu- the measure by which the comj»ciiSiition for all grades of 
lal*»ur would be computed. 

THE NEW PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


own will. Unquestionably he is the lending American ; his 
popularity boundla*, and of such vitality that all political com¬ 
passes and charts are worthless. 

PUBLIC LANDS OP TIIK UNITED STATES. 

The article by Morris llien on 11 The Public Lands 
of the United States" is full of notes as to the way 
in which Uncle Sam has dissipated his territorial 
possessions. The principal methods in which the 
public lands have ]Kissed from the ownership of the 
United States down to 1904 are set forth in the 
following table:— 

I*TRIN«R. 

Private land claims, donations, etc. 

Wagon-road, canal and river improvement grant* 

Railroad granU 


Swamp-land j rants. 

School grants to Slates 
Other grants to States 
Military and naval land w .riant- 
Scrip issued for various put poses 
Allotments to individual Indian* 

Mineral lands . 

Homestead entries. 

Timber-culture entries 
Timber and stone entries 
Cash entries, including mints 
emption desert and other acts 
Uights-of-way 

• • • • • • 

Forest reserves . 

Reserved for public pur|*«sca 

Indian reservations. 

Entries pending . 

Unappropriated public land 


Acres. 
33.400,000 
0,700.000 
117,0 <3,000 
fi5.7co.ooo 
fi >,000,000 
it d»oo,ooo 
fit,000, 000 
9.300, :oo 
15.100,300 


A 500, 
9.700, >00 

7,Goo, 300 


pie- 


27fi,6oo,ooo 
300,000 
57.900,000 
0,700,000 
73,000,000 
3 <>, 500,000 
\ 17 .639.840 


In an article entitled “ The Race to the White 
House,” Mr. Ira E. Bennett, who is evidently a 
strong partisan of Mr. Taft, thus tabulates the list of 
possible starters for the Presidential race m 1912 :— 
Rp.i'tni.icANs. 

William IT. Taf;, of Ohio. 

James £>? Sherman, of New 
York. 


Democrats. 
William J. Uryan, of 
Nebraska. 

• Jud-on Jlarmoi., of Ohio. 
William J. Gaynor, of 
New York. 
William R. Hearst, of 
New York. 

Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
Wood tom- Wilson, of New 

Thomas K.^arshall, of 
1 ud Lina. 


Theodore Roosevelt, of New 
York. 

Jonathan 1 *. Ilolliver, of Iowa. 

Albeit J. Beveridge, of 
Indiana. 

Robert M. La Follette, oT 
Wisconsin. 

Albert B* Cummins, of Iowa. 

Philander C. Knox, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles W. Fairbanks, of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Bennett’s view is that Piesidcnt Taft will be 
renominated and that Roosevelt will never, never, 
never accept nomination for 19r2. We shall see:— 

The probability that William II. Taft will be renominated 
by the Republicans, says Mr. Bennett, is so Btrong that some¬ 
thing approaching the force of a political volcanic eruption must 
occur if he is to be displaced. I am convinced that the friend¬ 
ship between Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft is 
based on absolute trust and confidence. I da not believe that 
Colonel R&osevcll would be false to any man, and it is un¬ 
thinkable that he would secretly connive at his own succession 
to Taft. I have included Theodore Roosevelt among the 
Republican possibilities in deference to the opinion of those 
whose admiration for him leads them honestly to believe that 
he is the one man needful, and that the big and persistent 
demafld for his return to the White House will overcome bis 


Total (including Alaska) ... I >>9,539.840 

The latest report of the Commissioner of the 
General J-and Oflicc shows that the area of unappro¬ 
priated public land (including Alaska) on June 30th, 
1909, was 73 x » 354 .o 8 i acres. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Archbishop Ireland writes an article in reply to 
Dr. S. M. Vernon’s defence of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church in Italy, the substance of which is in 
the following jKiragraph: “ My statements as to the 
methods made use of by the Methodist Church in 
Italy remain, I contend, firm and unimpaired, one 
and all, unshaken, even in a single instance, by arrow 
or spear from the pages of Dr. Vernon’s article." 

Mr. P. A. Vaile, writing on “The Soul of Golf," 
says:— 

One who would know the soul of golf must begin even aa 
would one who will know the soul of music. There is no more 
chance for one to gather up the soul of golf in a hurry than 
there is for that same one to understand Wagner in a week. 

It is safe to say that no game in the whole realm of sport has 
been so miswritten and unwritten as golf. 

In La Revuo Dr. Zumenhof continues his trans¬ 
lation of Genesis, from the original Hebrew, of 
course, and the comparison with our English version 
is most interesting. Occasionally one queries why 
two roots are used in Esperanto and only one in 
English. Joseph’s coat of “many colours," for 
instance, is mikskolora in verse 3, chapter xxxvii., but 
divtskolvro in verse 32. Even the chapter of genera¬ 
tions has its interest, for the names look so different 
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THE ITAUAN REVIEWS. 

• A translation of “ Candida * is appearing: in the 
Pfuova Antologia. Hitherto the works of G. B. Shaw 
have been little known in Italy, and his two plays 
that have been performed in Rome excited little 
enthusiasm. A long article by R. Simboli, full of 
pathetic interest, describes in detail the splendid work 
now being carried on by the Italian Red Cross 
Society among the fcvcr-stricken inhabitants of the 
Pontine Marshes. Much is now being done for the 
impoverished population of this melancholy region, 
which is so backward from every civilised standpoint 
that the writer admits that a school, apparently the 
first, is about to be opened. He points out that 
the agricultural methods and ways of life have 
scarcely altered since the days of the Roman 
Empire. Helen Zimmcm devotes some pages to a 
eulogy of Florence Nightingale and English nursing 
methods, prefacing her article with the remark that if 
Italy has the most skilled surgeons in Europe, she still 
has the worst nurses. Happily, training-schools are 
now Ixiing organised in various centres. A corre¬ 
spondent writes to complain that the exact spot 
where the body of Raphael lies in the Pantheon 
may again Ik* lost, as the mural tablet has been 
removed to make room for the gorgeous marble 
decoration round the tomb of King Humbert, and 
there seems no official intention of replacing it 

The Civiitd Cottol;ca % the Jesuit organ, publishes 
the first of a scries of articles on Indian unrest, which 
appear to summarise the situation with knowledge 
and impartiality. The writer regards the Indian 
demand for further self-government as justifiable, and 
likely to prove irresistible. 

The Rtissegna Contanporanea for Septemlier is full 
of interesting matter. Eugenia Vitnli writes with 
warm enthusiasm of Oscar Wilde’s literary genius, but 
with due reserve as to his moral character. R. della 
Volta describes the progress made and work done by 
the International Agricultural Institute established 
five years ago under Royal auspices in Rome. 
Much preliminary organisation has been effected and 
certain publications commenced, but the author does 
not deny that as yet the Institute hardly fulfils the 
world-wide aims with which it was founded, largely 
because many countries are still unable to provide 
the necessary agricultural information. It is, how¬ 
ever, satisfactory to learn that forty- seven countries 
are affiliated to the Institute. The excommunicated 
priest, Rornolo Murri, writes lengthily and some¬ 
what confusedly of his own religious attitude and 
against the “ exorbitant ecclesiastical power of 
Rome.” F. Palmarini contributes some very vivid 
w Scenes from Peasant Life.” 

Emporium gives man^ illustrations and an enthu¬ 
siastic description of the monument and expiatory 
chapel erected at Monza on- the spot where King 
Hpmbert was murdered, and which was solemnly 
unveile^ 4 ast July on the tenth anniversary of his 
death. Ts-«hape the monument somewhat resembles 
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a lighthouse, surmounted by a crown, a notable 
feature being a transparent alabaster cross of great 
length affixed against it, which at night is lit up by 
electricity and produces a luminous effect. Below, 
in the crypt, is a marble-lined chapel decorated with 
mosaics in the Byzantine style, where Mass may be 
celebrated for the deceased monarch. 

Potografia Artistica (August), besides many charm¬ 
ing examples of photographic art, contains a eulogistic 
account, with illustrations, of the work of the young 
American sculptor, George Gray Burnard, which 
excited much comment at the Paris Salon IasI 
season. 

THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

According to a writer in La Ixetura even the 
present high duty on imports into Sjxlin fails to 
fulfil the anticipations of those! who favoured it. The 
idea was that S|>ain would be enabled to negotiate 
b. neficial treaties with other countries, but no serious 
attempt has been made to carry out tht: promise 
given more than four years ago. despite the fact that 
some European nations (France and Germany, for 
instance) have struck blows at Sj»ain in their tariffs. 
Spain, in fact, like some other countries, is suffe ring 
from over-protection. 

'I*hc article on the Risque people, in the same 
Review, is interesting. The Basques have suffered 
from civil war on the one hand and the march of 
modernity on the other, but ihvy are a fine race. The 
climate of their region is mild, the temperature never 
falling so low as to produce severe cold, with the 
possible exception of the province of Alava. Snow 
is seldom seen. There is usually a good annual rain¬ 
fall ; it will rain not merely all day, but for several 
successive days and even for weeks, but this is not 
considered an evil, seeing that it gives the country 
people a good harvest and keeps the townsfolk in 
good health. The Basques are quick-tempered, but 
their passion soon vanishes and they become laugh¬ 
ing and amiable persons once more. They are very 
strong and agile. The predilection of the women for 
dancing shows that agility is one of the characteristics 
of the race. The Basques are individual's in the 
extreme. Socialism finds little favour. 

,Nucstro Tiempo contains a long article on the 
British and French Budgets. As for M. Cochery's 
Budget proposals, the writer says it would seem as 
if the efforts now being made to wipe out a deficit 
of something like ^10,000,000 would scarcely be 
realised, and, with increasing military and social ex¬ 
penditure to confront in the near future, France is 
rushing towards a financial disaster which it will be 
difficult to avoid. In the review of foreign politics, 
attention is called to the fear that in Portugal a new 
Ministeriaf crisis is imminent; during the shoit rule of 
the young King no fewer than six Ministries have 
been formed, one of which lasted only three weeks. 

An account of the Library of the Escurial is given 
in Ciudad de Dios . This library was handed over tc 
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the Augustinians in October, 1885, an< * the padres at 
once commenced to make an inventory; that work 
was completed in the Deceml»er of the same year, and 
the fathers began to take possession in the following 
month. In July, six months later, an index was 
commenced; it was finished about nine years ago. 
The idea of publication was always kept in view. 
The writer gives many ’figures concerning the work 
and the books; there are said to be more than 32,000 
books and 4,600 manuscripts. The library was 
originally much richer, but fire and thefts diminished 
its contents long ago. 

Espafla Modcnni contains a sketch of the Zionist 
movement and the Jewish Congress in Hamburg. 
Dr. Herzl, the Paris correspondent of the Ntue Freie 
Pressc of Vienna, may be called the modem initiator 
of this great scheme of the return of the Jews to the 
land of their origin and the constitution of a Jewish 
Empire, the progress of which is reviewed in this 
article. The Great Powers, it is pointed out, do not 
show very much enthusiasm for the project, although 
some might be glad to be rid of the Hebrew portion 
of their population. They do not desire to sec 
another Oriental Empire created, having had quite 
enough trouble with those already in existence. 1'hey 
would rather carve up those with which they have to 
deal than add to the number. Political and economic 
reasons stand in the way. 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

A whiter in Vragen dcs 7 ]/s tells how the old 
Amsterdam Raadhuis (or Council House) became a 
Royal palace rather more than a ce ntury ago. T he 
King, Louis Naj>oleon, decided that he would prefer 
lo live i? the capital, and resolved that the old 
Raadhuis should be his residence. T his resolution 
i aused dismay among the people of Amsterdam, who 
(as it was stated) had always regarded the edifice as 
in eighth wonder of the world. A deputation was 
sent to the Kjng in Utrecht to inform His Majesty 
Chat the Amsterdamers would not like it, and to 
assure the monarch that the place was not fit for 
residential ^purposes. The King, however, was not 
to be moved, and a Royal palace it Ixrcame; but the 
palace at the Hague was returned to the nation^ When 
Willem I. thought of giving up the palacs, so 
that it might again become the Council House, 
fie was requested to allow it to remain a palace 
for a time longer, and it has been so ever since. 
There is an idea that a new palace may be 
erected in Amsterdam, and a Parliament House as 
well. 

Tijdspiegel opens with an article on the lack of 
knowledge of their trade shown by many persons. 
In the second contribution we have what id really a 
dissertation on town-planning, with many details con¬ 
cerning the width of streets, the kind of house to be 
erected here and there, and the way to prevent specu¬ 
lation jn land to the detriment of the town dwellers. 


Building land allowed to remain idle " should be 
taxed. After allowing a c ertain width for the street, 
provision should be made for front gardens to the 
houses; then, if the houses were turned into shops, 
this garden s;>ace would l>c utilised to make the 
pavement wider, giving jwople a chance of looking 
at the shops without crowding the thoroughfare. 
Further, if the street should become a busy thorough¬ 
fare, with trams and oilier traffic, the street could be 
widened without trouble. 

A suggestive article on child labour in Holland 
follows. Children leave school at twelve and wotk 
eleven hours a day, the: legal limit in workshops, and 
sometimes longer in many places. Those young 
people are often engaged in unsuitable occupations. 
Youthful lal»our is frequently employed to the dis¬ 
advantage of older ftersons, causing additional unem¬ 
ployment and hiinging discredit on the trade by 
reason of the want of skill on the part of those so 
engaged. Holland ap|HMrs to he Indiind other 
countries with rcs|*vt to juvenile la Incur. 

A criticism of Edwin Arnold's “Light of Asia ” 
appears in Do 0 'ids. Full praise is rendered to 
Arnold as a poet, hut the critic |x>iiit8 out that the 
poem is not to be accepted as a kind of text-book on 
Buddhism, as many supjxise, hut simply as a work of 
high |>octic merit. A review of the progress of 
educational reform comes next, the oj»ening sentence 
of which seems to indicate that m Holland it takes 
twenty-five y. ars to prepare a Bill and a further 
period of twenty-five years to pass it into law. “The 
Loves of Goethe ” are again dealt with, forming a 
contrast to the contribution on Antaiclic Exploration, 
in which is recapitulated all that has been done for 
about a century. The Brussels Exhibition also 
receives its share of attention. 

Elsevier ojxms with the customary article on a 
painter. T*his time the subject is Jozef Israels. 
The Passion Play at Oherammcrgau is described, 
with several illustrations; and a pajier, entitled “A 
Collection of Old Chinese Porcelain," is interesting, 
some of the objects being quaint enough. 

Thf. opening article in the Country Home for 
ScjXember is a description, by Mr. Sidney Heath, of 
some Dorset villages. In Dorset the villages seem 
to have escaped the advent of the jerry-builder, so 
that the cottages retain much of their old-world 
flavour. In another article Mr. S. L. Bastin tells us 
of the' doings of John Carter, the Prussia # Cove 
smuggler, known and feared as the “ King of 
Prussia,” a title said to have been given him because 
of his striking likeness to Frederick the Great. Archae¬ 
ologists will be interested in the Editor's article on the 
Brochs of Caithness and the paper by “ Ragged 
Robin”, on Prehistoric Tools ami Weapons. Mr. 
Wilfred Mark Webb, who writes on Snails, docs not 
say how they arc to be exterminated from the garden, 
but treats the subject from the point of view of the 
nature student 
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t. p/s magaziHxT""' 

The Latest New JIonthly. 

I give a cordial welcome to my old friend and 
Colleague, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, on jus belated arrival 
in the field of magazinedom. EditWof a daily paper 
tie has been, and editor of innumerable weeklies; but 
not till this month has he ventured into the field of 
monthly magazines. 

T. P.'s Magazine is T. P. all over—T. P. in the 
title, T. P. in the frontispiece, T. P. in the first 
article—which promises the future unfoldrncnt of 
T. P.’s gospel—and T. P. also in the general con¬ 
ception and choice of contents. 

. It is a capital first number, but the advertisements 
are interleaved with the later pages of reading matter 
in a most shameless fashion, which renders it - im¬ 
possible to eliminate the advertisements when binding 
up the magazine. The printing of the pictures leaves 
much to be desired, compared with the printing of art 
blocks in the Windsor and Pearsotis . 

The letterpress is bright and varied; there is 
plenty of original matter. T. P. leads off with an 
autobiographical confession as to how, by a mistaken 
ihterpretation of Goethe, he wandered for many years 
along false routes, and ultimately was led to almost 
incurable disaster. From an intensely selfish intro¬ 
spective life he was saved by being cast into the 
abyss of poverty. “Among fallen men and fallen 
women in hunger and fears my real education began." 
In the abyss he arrived at a gospel the canons of 
which will “ appear in our next.’’ 

Mr. Edward Clodd contributes an interesting paper 
of reminiscences entitled “A Garland of Friendship.” 
Among his friends were Herbert Spencer, George 
Meredith, Thomas H. Huxley, Cotter Morrison, York 
Powell, Grant Allen, etc. Here is an anecdote of 
H. Spencer:— 

» Spencer detested cushions, and the trouble was to find a chair 
which was hard in the seat, and yet comfortable. So, as a last 
resource, he had a seat covered with some inches of soft plaster 
of Tiiris, and sitting on that, made an impress from which a 
wooden seat of an exactly fitting pattern was cut. 


Mr. Blatchford tells us “ What I Believe To-day.” 
He has learnt nothing, he tells us, of later years 
except to despair of the English, because they have 
no imagination. He believes everything he believed 
years ago, and has the same disbeliefs. The only 
change is that he now almost despairs of ever 
inducing the British people to adopt Socialism. But 
4 ’ if it takes a£ many lives to build Socialism as it took 
diatoms to build the Andes, yet we will not turn our 
keel.” This indeed is to relegate the triumph of 
Sbci^Usm to the Greek Kalends. 
i The other articles arc of the miscellaneous, instruc¬ 
tive character, with one or two short stories, and 
no serial. Montenegro, the Panama Canal, the 
domestic uses of Electriaity, Gordon Craig's ideas 
about Theatres, “ How I Leame 1 Twelve Languages,” 
by Paul Fairweather, and Mr. Haldane Macfall’s paper 
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on the fictional satirists of contemporary: Germany 

are all brightly written, pleasantly readable, and 
copiously illustrated. “The World’s Greatest Pic¬ 
tures, and Why " is the title of another section. • 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 

The September number is a reflection of the life of 
the adolescent Dominion. The growing'consciousnfesi 
of its independent life and history appears in the 
sketches by Ida Burwash of the struggle for Prince 
Edward Island, and by Emile Weaver of Saint John, 
New Brunswick, the City of the Loyalist, the city, too, 
which now cherishes the ambition of becoming the 
winter port of Canada on the Atlantic. The problem 
of the natives displaced by the white imputation 
appears in Ernest McGaffey’s discussion of the 
question what to do with the red men of Vancouver 
Island, who now occupy most eligible territory. The 
romance connected with the mineral treasures with 
which the Dominion is stored comes out in Mr. 
Harold Sands’ account of the bonanzas of the Slocan, 
Canada’s part in the wider Imperial history is 
suggested by the reminiscences of Mr. G. B. Bennett, 
who attended both Najmleon's burial and exhumation 
in St. Helena, and who died three years ago at the 
age of ninety-one. His notes are preserved and 
produced by his daughter, Mrs. Skill, of Toronto. 
Mr. W. S. Wallace’s scientific ghost stories are chiefly 
notable for the one quoted from the younger Pliny 
in the beginning of the first century. 

HARPER'S. 

In the October number Mr. A. D. Hall, of 
Rotbamsted, describes “ the soil as a battle-ground,” 
and gives interesting particulars of the way in which 
phylloxera in the European vineyards were vanquished 
by the using of an American species of vine as the 
underground stocks, on which the old varieties were 
grafted. The American vine is strong enough to 
resist the attack of the parasite, and imparts its own 
strength to the grape-bearing graft. But the owners 
of the vines from which come the most highly-priced 
wines dared not risk the spoiling of the .precious 
flavour by American inter-mixtures. Carbon disulphide 
diffused through the soil killed the phylloxera without 
harming the vine. Professor G. W. Ritchey describes 
the making of a great telescope, with interesting illus¬ 
trations. The story of Timothy Webster, a famous 
spy, who managed to worm out a secret conspiracy to 
kill Abraham Linfcoln, arid so saved the President’s 
life, is told by W. G. Beymer. E. C. Fortune 
describes a visit to the Royal Scottish borough of 
Crail. 


Mr. William Marriott sums up his paper in 
Pearson's % by saying, “Spontaneous telepa"thy does 
probably occur occasionally, under special conditions 
which it is impossible to define; with equal proba¬ 
bility applied telepathy is an ignis fatuus , leading 
nowhere in a wild pursuit of nothing.” 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Annie*; • 

Home Defence Unrest, by Col. Lonsdale Hale, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Oct 

.Enigmas of the British Army, by Lieut.-Col. Pollock, 
“ National Rev.” Oct. 


“ National Rev,” Oct. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation: 

The Crisis in French Aeronautics, by Paul Renard, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Sept. i. 

Baljooning and Naval Warfare, by Capt. von Pustau, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

How to fly, by Augustus Post, “ World’s Work," Oct. 

How it feels to fly, by W. Kaempffcrt, “World’s 
Work,” Oct 

Touring by Aeroplane, by I*, l’iobb, “La Revue,” 
Sept I. 

Catholic Church (see also Spain): 

The Sillon, by Abbd E. Dimnct, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Oct. 

Crime, Prisons : 

Crimes and Their Treatment, by Lex, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Oct. 

Fifteen Years’ Work in a Female Convict Prison, by 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford, “ Nineteenth Cent," 
Oct. 

Education : 

Towards Educational Righteousness, by Dr. Clifford, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Finance : 

A Bundle of Bills—and Ownership of I.and, by Sir 
Gilbert Parker, “Nineteenth Cent," Oct. 

The Foreign Trade of Great Britain and Germany, by 
Geoffrey Durham, “ Contemp. Rev,” Oct. 

Ireland: 

What Ireland wants, by J. K. Redmond, “McClure," 
Oct 

Ireland’s “Profit,” by Reformer, “Westminster Rev," 
Oca 

Last Words on Ireland, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Nationalism in Ireland, by Col. H. Pilkington, “Con- 
temp. Rev,” Oct 

Labour Problems: 

The Osborne Decision : 

Cox, Harold, on, “Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Johnston, T., on, “ Socialist Rev,” Oct. 

Tradednion Unrest and the Class War, by H. M. 
Hyndman, “ English Rev,” Oct 

A Solution of the Labour Problem, by C. Howard, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

The Cornering of the Civil Service (Post Office), by 
C. G. Ammon, “ Socialist Rev," Oct. 

Women’s Labour, Sweating, etc., see under Women. 

Yellow Trade Unions in Germany, by Dr. R. Fellinger, 
“ Preussische Jahrbiichcr,” Sept. 

Unemployment in Germany, by Dr. Otto Most, " Eng¬ 
lish Rev,” Oct 

Sickness Insurance in Germany, by J. Frassdorf, 
“ Sorialistische Monatshefte," Sept. 

Local and Municipal Government: , 

A Great Municipal Opportunity, by H. R. Aldridge. 
“ World’s Work," Oct. 

Marriage Laws: 

Marriage, Divorce, and Eugenics, by Montague 
Crackanthorpe, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct 


Navies: 

Defence and Finance, by Archibald Hurd, “ Fort* 
nightly Rev * 0 ct. 

The French Naval Manoeuvres, “Rev. de Paris,” 
Sept. i. 

Parliamentary, Political: 

. The Conference and Its Sequel, “Blackwood,” Oct. 

Wanted : a Lead and a Leader, by lgnotusNational 
Rev,” Oct. 

Geography and Geology of Political Opinion, by K. D. 
Cotes, u Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

The Formation of the Citizen in England, by Wt L. 
George, “ Grande Rev,” Sept. 25. 

Population Questions: 

Some Aspects of Population, by G. T. Bisset-Smith, 
“ Empire Rev.,” Oct. 

Race Problems: 

Race Protection, by M. B. Morrison, “Westminster 
Rev," Oct. 

Social Reform, etc.: 

The Middle Classes and Social Progress, by R. Gunn 
Davis, “ Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

Theatres and the Drama: 

The Theatrical Situation, by William Archer, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," Oct. 

Women: 

The Enfranchisement of Women ; Open Letter to Mr* 
Lloyd George, by H. B. Matthews, “Westminster 
Rev,” Oct. 

The Ladies’ Battle in America, by M. E. Seawell, 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” Sept. • 

Division of Labour and Ballot, by l)r. R. V. Phelan, 
“ Westminster Rev," Oct. 

Should Women work for their Living? by Margarita 
Yates, “ Westminster Rev," Oct. 

The Bitter Cry of the Irish Home-Worker, by Mar¬ 
garet H. Irwin, “ Nineteenth Cent," Oct. 

A Page from a Factory Girl's Life, by Priscilla E. 
Moulder, “ World’s Work,” Oct. 

Working-Girls’ Budgets in America, by S. A. Clark 
and E. Wyatt, “ McClure," Oct. 

The Church and Women, by Flamine, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Sept. 1. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement, etc : 

England’s Position as a Great Power and the Declara¬ 
tion of London, by Dr. Emil Daniels, “ Preussische 
Jahrbiichcr,” Sept. 

The United States Peace Commission, by H. Holt, 
“ North Amer. Rev," Sept. 

The United States and Neutralisation, by C. F. 
Wicker, “Atlantic Mthly," Sept. 

The Warlike Virtues of Peace, by William James, 
“ La Revue,” Sept. 15. 

Colonies and the Empire : 

Imperial Relations and Radical Philosophy, by J. W, 
Hewson, “ Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

Africa: 

The Misgovemment of Egypt, by Dr. A. J. Butler, 
“ Nineteenth Cent," Oct. 

Educating the Sudanee, by H. Hamilton Fyfe, 
“ National Rev,” Oct. 

Morocco, by R. Radjel, M La Revue,” Sept. 15. 


1 HE KEVIEW OF KEVIEWSi' 



Belgium and the Congo, by F. GofBfft, 44 Rev. G*nd- 
rale,** Sept. i. 

South African Elections ; Sidelights from Speeches, 

'• South African, 44 Empire Rev.,” Oct. 

Argentina, Licut.-Gen. von der Colts, on, “ Deutsche 
Rundschau,” Sept. 

tustralUi: Land Settlement, by H. McKenzie, “ Empire 
Key.” Oct. 

(Vustria-H nngary: 

The Hungarian Elections, by Count Joseph Maildth, 
“ Contemp. Rev," Oct. 

Austria-Hungary and the Aims of Russian Folicy in 
Europe and Asia, by W. vi n Wannisch, “ Deutsche 
Rev," Sept. 

The Emperor and the Future Emperor-King, by Miss 
Edith Sellers, 44 National Rev," Oct. 

Balkan States, etc : - 

Black Spots in the East, by J. Dorobantz, “ Questions 
Diplomatique*,” Sept. f. 

iraail: 

Franco-Brazilian Friendship, by A. Marvaud, 44 Rev. 
pour jes Francis,” Sept. 25. 


Canadian Reciprocity with the United States, by 
J. Castell Hopkins, 44 National Rev,” Oct. 

-hina: 

The Educational Conquest of China, by W. E. 
Soot hill, 44 Contemp. Rev," Oct. 

The Hong Kong University, by Sir F. Lugard, 44 Nine¬ 
teenth Cent," Oct. 

3eomaik: 

The Rise of the Socialist Labour Party, by J. R. Barr, 
44 Socialist Rev," Oct. 

France: 

The Political Situation, 1875 and 1910, 41 Konscrvative 
Monatsschrift,” Sept. 

The Organisation of the Ministry for the Colonies, by 
Pierre Ma, “Questions Diplomatics," Sept. 1 
and 16. 

Germany and Prussia: 

1805 and 1910 : Napoleon and the German Empire, 
by Captain Battinc, 44 Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 

King Edward VI1. and Germany, by Lord Esher, 
44 Deutsche Rev," Sept. 

Anglo-Gcrraan Relations, by L. Raschdau, 44 Deutsche 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Foreign Trade of Great Britain and Germany, by 
Geoffrey Durham, 14 Contemp. Rev," Oct. 

The Social Democratic Party, 1910, and the Confer¬ 
ence at Msigdeburg, by W. Schrdder, “ Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,” Sept. 

The Social Democrats and Party Discipline, by E. 
Bernstein, 44 Sozialistische Monatshefte, Sept 

Social Political Duties of the Reichstag, by C. Legien, 
“ Sozialistische Monaishclte," Sept 

The Prussian Electoral Reform Movement, by Leo 
Arens,“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 

Agriculture in Germany, by K. Waltemath, 14 Preuss- 
lsche Jahrbiichcr," Sept. 

India: 

Indian Unrest, by Sir A. Fraser, 44 Nineteenth Cent," 
Oct. 

• Just What does India \uant politically ? by Saint Nihal 

V Singh, 4 * North Amcr. Rev," Sept. 

Administrative Problems of British India, by Lieul.- 
Col. A. C. Yate, 44 Asiatic Qrly f " Oct 

Enlarged Councils and Indian Fiscal Policy, by 
Lethbridge, 44 Asiatic Qrly f " Oct 


'Hi. 


The Indian Civil Service, by G.AV. Forrest, u Black¬ 
wood/’ Oct. - 

Sweating under the Government of India; by Hindu, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Oct . * # • 

English Education and Indian Ethics, by J. Kennedy, 
“Asiatic Qrly,” Oct. 

Industrial Development in India, by R. E. Forrest, 
“ Asiatic Qrly," Oct 

Manchuria, etc.: _ ' 

American Policy in the Far East, by Britannicus, 
44 North Amer. Rev,” Sept. 

Monaco, M. Aubert on, 44 Grande Rev," Sept 25. 

Newfoundland and the Hague Fisheries Award, bv 

Becklcs Willson, 44 Nineteenth Cent," Oct. 

Persia : 

A Yearcf Constitutional Persia, by Zawwar, “National 
Rev," Oct. 

Portugal : • 

The Portuguese Colonies in the Far East, by A. 
Marvaud, 44 Questions Diplomatique*," Sept. 16. 

Russia : 

Russian Policy ; the Byzantium Route, by V. Bdrard, 
“ Rev. dc Paris," Sept I. 

Austria-Hungary and the Anns of Russian Policy in 
F.urope and Asia, by W. von Wannisch, 44 Deutsche 
Rev," Sept 1 

Spain : 

Spain and the Vatican, by A. Marvaud, 44 Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Sept. I. 

The American Catholics and the Ferrer Case, by 
A. J. Shipman and others, “McClure," Oct. 

United States: 

The Confusion of American Politics, by Sydney Brooks, 
44 Fortnightly Rev " Oct. 

The Race to the White House, by I. E. Bennett, 
“ North Amer. Rev," Sept. 

Canadian Reciprocity with the United Slates, by J. 
Castell Hopkins, 44 National Rev,” Oct. 


Virgin versus Widow Lands. 

This is the competing plea which suggests a paper 
in the United Empire for September by Mr. J. Saxon 
Mills on English Agriculture from an Imperialist point 
of view. The writer tells of an aggressive poster on 
a farm building by the side of a country lane in a 
remote English sbire announcing eighteen millions 
of acres waiting the plough in New South .Wales. 
He adds :r- . *' 

Seeing this advertisement of the virgin lands of Australia it 
was impossible not to think of the widow lands of Great 
Britain. What about the millions of English acres once blithe 
with ripdhing harvests ond now laid down to what is politely 
termed “permanent grass,” but would be more accurately 
described as permanent weed ? 

He goes on to develop his thesis, which is:— 

My proposition is, therefore, that if the colonies are perfectly 
justihed in defending their, incipient industries against an 
unlimited invasion even of British manufactures, we in this 
country are equally jusiified in defending our sorely stricken 
agriculture against (to unlimited invasion even of colonial com. 
As the colonies give a preference to the British portion of the 
manufactures'they import, so we ought to give a preference to 
the colonial portion of the over-sea food supplies we require. 
But it is at least aa important on all grounds that England 
should revive and maintain her agriculture g$ tbit the colonies 
should develop their industries. 


Books of the Month 


ROOSEVELT, REAL AND LEGENDARY. 


I am to weary of Teddy, 

Teddy, the alaietman on wheels ; 
.Tired, and my poor brain already 
Under lAe incubus reels ; 


Tired of the cowboys that raced him, 

Tired nf the lions lhat chased Inin — 

Oh, I can smell him and taste him ^ 

When 1 sit down to iny meals. ' ‘j 

—Saratoga Political Song of the Anti Pocsnxltiant, Stpttmhv 28 1 / 4 , 191a ,i 



HAT manner of man is Theodore Roosevelt ? 
It might be thought that no question is 
more easily answered. No man has lived 
so much in the limelight all his life, and no man has 
done more to express himself by tongue and gun 
and pen. But several books just published show 
how easy it it for different men to form altogether 
different views of this notable and conspicuous figure. 

The best of these books by far and the most useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the true Theodore 
Roosevelt is Dr. Albert Shaw’s admirably edited col¬ 
lection of Roosevelt caricatures.* Dr. Shaw is one of 


for answering il. He appears as the incarnation of 
American energy and American bustle. He is the 
yelling cowboy, the truculent Rough Rider, the 
butcher of big game, the strenuous athlete with thoi 
big teeth and the big stick—not a lovely person tqs 
look at by any means. Quite the opposite. But i| 
riotously exuberant j>ersonality, elbowing himself 
to the front of all situations, and never thoroughly 
enjoying himself unless he is on the box-seat 
the band waggon. When the bugles blare and the big 
drum beats and the crowd hu/.zus and the band^ 
leader lets off ear-piercing yells-then, oh, therij 


ThtSbn Roosevelt as a Student A Member of the Civil Service A Member of the New York 


at Harvard. 


Commission in 1893. 


Legislature. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s oldest friends. He is still* staunch 
supporter of the ex-President. But he is not on that 
account a worse editor for such a collection as this. 
An enemy of Roosevelt’s might possibly have 
included some more malignant cartoons in the 
collection. But Dr. Shaw has not allowed his friend¬ 
ship to exclude from his handsome memorial volume 
caricatures which sting and bum. He has given us a 
true picture of Roosevelt as he appears *o the men of 
his own time. 

How does he appear ? We have now the materials 

• "A Cartoon Hbtory of Rooaavalt’a Caroar." Illoatrmud with nx 
hfndrod and thirty oartoona and pietuiea. fly Albart Shaw. Riviuw or 
EwfW'CMkt. Quarto. Prfca *«. 


Mr. Roosevelt has a perfectly “ corking time.” ] 
his roystering, strenuous fashion he seems to the ey 
of his fellow-countrymen to l»e always mastering: 
bucking bronco, always stalking the giant grizzl; 
always posing as a Sandow. /. 

Judging from these caricatures, Roosevelt is 
vulgar Admirable Crichton, obsessed by a demon 
perpetual restlessness. He is a Hercules bitten by 
tarantula. His goggle-eyed glasses glower for ev 
over a mouth that would grace a hippopotami 
“ Oh, it is bully 1 " Never was there such a riproarii 
bounder let loose upon the world. A stranf 
unlovely figure, whose activity produces the san 
kind of vertigo one feels when watching the rapid! 




PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI 
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THE ROUGH RIDER:’- 


WITH MR. PUNCH’S BEST WISHES TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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imagination than the apostolic fervour which makes ;'rj| 
him ladle out pious platitudes on every platform as if n 
he were a relieving officer in charge of a soup kitchen. 1 
It is a trifle surprising to find that he has never been . *> 
caricatured as Mr. Pecksniff or as Uriah Heap. He /jjj 
would not have escaped that fate it he had been in 
this country. The Boanerges of the American pulpit, ^ 
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Conquering Continent*. 


“England, Awake I 


flitting films of the kinctoseope. That is Teddy as 
the cartoonists portray him. 

The caricaturist docs not pay much attention to the 
side of Roosevelt’s character which most impresses the 
non-American world. We see in these cartoons plenty 
:>f the swashbuckler hut little or nothing of the preacher, 
flic pirate in him appeals more to the American 
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In Active Retirement 

rkc belief of the Common people i* that “ now Roosevelt h home again everything 
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Leaving: the White House. 

“ I've hail a perfectly corking lime.” 


a 

k-i is always “ dingin his desk to blads," like good old 
hn Knox, in order to rouse the attention of his 
igregation. If that fails he pelts them with 
iid chunks broken off the tables of the Law. But 
v . tether it be that his i>ose as a prophet of rightcous- 
ess is regarded as something too serious or too 
cred for caricature, or whether Dr. Shaw has preferred 
|o confine his collection to political cartoons, the fact 
emains tliat it is almost exclusively by non-American 

e iorists that this side of his character has been 
rised. 

’ The good nature of the modem caricaturist is con¬ 
spicuous in every page of this handsome volume. No 
$ie imputes to his victim any of the deadly sins, and 
•W suggest he is guilty of even the venial offences 
Om which no man is free. Even his occasional 
Inconsistency is glanced at rather than insisted upon. 
Hie more dubious features in his career are passed 
rer delicately. No reference is made to the way in 
juch he sometimes disappointed his allies or deserted 
friends. It is satisfactory to find that not even 
..chartered libertine of contemporary caricature 
. Ventured to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt is dis- 
Mt or insincere. “ There never was a man like 
Sy ’’—the inscription below the last cartoon in the 
V-expresscs the opinion of many who feel that 
ill go right now Teddy’s come marching home. 

% Sfc*w?.s interesting elucidatory pages enable us 
18bw «Mr. Roosevelt’s career from his boyhood 
Aa he. bv the scope of liis book, is confined to 


the story of Roosevelt's career reflected in the carica¬ 
tures of the day, his narrative does not start until 
Theodore had entered public life. The book throws 
no light fipon his early boyhood, nor does it 
either confirm or contradict the legend that his 
mother’s wedding gown was paid for by the sate of 
one of the family slaves. It dpes, however, give us 
various portraits of Theodore in his boyhood and 
early youth. He was better looking as a boy than as 
a man; but the square face, the determined chin, the 
massive brow were his inheritance from the cradle up. 

His first great mark was made when, although a 
Republican, he co-operated with Grover Cleveland, 
the Democrat, in carrying Civil Service Reform. In 
those days he was a slim youth, without glasses, and 
there was no trace in the early caricatures of the 
gleaming double row of ivories, which were so 
exaggerated in all the later cartoons. 

The vicissitudes of his early struggle are hardly 
alluded to. Nothing appears to show the disappoint¬ 
ment of the men who elected him as Governor 
when he justified the distrust of Richard Croker 
“by his use of his patronage, regardless of what 
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Luxtip B/dlltr.} I Berlin. . 


Pope Roosevelt 

“ All lliat lie* lo the left of this mails comes under the 
American political sphere ; and all on the right belongs to 
European trade l 1 * 

they considered his electoral obligations. Neither 
do we catch even a fleeting glimpse of his 
quondam friend and most useful political ally, 
Mrs. Storer, whose intervention at Washington in the 
crisis of his fate is popularly credited with his 
appointment to the Secretaryship of the Navy. His 
critics and enemies will find, however, some consola¬ 
tion in looking over the cartoons which represent his 
capture by Platt, when he made his first attempt to 
rid tha Republican party of Boss Rule. At first it 
seemed A if he intended to join the Mugwumps, but 
in a speech which is well worth reproduction to-day 
he declared his unalterable fealty to the Republican 
party and his resolute determination to remain within 
its ranks, even although he failed, to induce it to adopt 
his policy. There was another struggle between him 
and Platt when he was, sorely against his will, com¬ 
pelled to accept the nomination for the Vice-Presi¬ 
dency. The judgment of his best friends was against his 
acceptance of the nomination, and the experience of 
his first few months of office justified their opposi¬ 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt chafed angrily against the 
position of virtual impotence to which the Vice- 
Presidency doomed him, and if Mr. McKinley had. 
not been removed by the hand of the assassin 
Mr. Roosevelt might have found his devotion to his 
party breaking under the strain. As it was, the scene 
.Changed as if by magic. 


The cartoons illustrating the leading events of hii 
Presidential career are well chosen. In some he 
figures as a Mr. Greatheart waging war against the 
giant corporations— the Harriman episode sloes not 
figure largely in the collection. Neither does the 
famous meal given at the White House to Booker T. 
Washington. The cartoons are selected from all 
sources—American, British, Spanish, German, Italian 
and Brazilian. It is some satisfaction to an.English- 
raan to find that the cartoon which Mr. Partridge 
contributed to Punch is about the best drawn picture 
in the collection. Most of the American caricaturist*, 
even when friendly, make him simply hideous. The 
foreign cartoonists naturally deal most with his foreign 
policy—in the Spanish War, at the Hague Conference, 
in his making peace between Russia and Japan, and 
his last meteoric dash through Europe. He figures as 
the triple-hatted Vicegerent of the Almighty with 
the whole planet in his arms; and as a mailed knight, 
colossus of the world, with one foot on Cuba and the 
other on ihe Philippines. Now he bellows through 
his megaphone into the ear of the somnolent British 
Lion, and again he is dandling the American common 
people on his knee as he tells them the story of hii 
adventures in African wilds. 

The finish of the whole scries represents young 



The Yankee Peril. 


As pictured bjr the Argentine paper Coras/ Cantos, 
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America complacently remarking, after reading all the 
stories of all the heroes of the world: " There’s no 
one like Mr. Roosevelt” 

The impending breach between Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt is only vaguely hinted at in the later pages 
of this interesting volume. • Possibly, before the next 
Presidential Convention Dr. Shaw may see his way 
to bring out a popular edition for campaign purposes, 
in which the later phases of the struggle will receive 
more attention. 

The next month will show how far his worshippers 
outnumber tlie multitude of unbelievers. Jf, as at 
present seems not improbable, Mr. Roosevelt drifts 
into direct antagonism with Mr. Taft, the next 
collection of Roosevelt caricatures will be bitten 
in with much more corrosive acid than those which 
Dr. Shaw has collected with such industry and 
arranged with such skill. Even as we turn over the 
pages of this historical album wc come across quota¬ 
tions which may be used with damaging effect against 
Mr. Roosevelt should he finally break with the 
Republican machine and stand for a third time 
against President Taft 
% 

HIS OWN STORY OF THE AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Murray has published Mr. Roosevelt’s "African 
Game Trails,” an account of his adventures in hunting 
wild game in East Central Africa. It is unnecessary 
to review this book, for its contents have already 
been copiously noticed when they appeared in Scribner 
and the Daily Telegraph . Mr. Roosevelt and his son 
Kermit are evidently good shots at long range. If 
they had not been efficient marksmen they might now 
and then have fared somewhat ill at the teeth and 
claws and hoofe of their quarry. As it was, their 
weapons of precision saved them from any serious 
danger. With modern rifles and with ample resources 



Pi*n**r Prrtt.\ •' I St. Paul. 

“ Uoy I There’s nothing like him in history.” 


in the shape of men and horses, it is almost as safe 
to shoot lions in Uganda as to kill steers in Chicago. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pose as if he were a mere collector 
of specimens for the Smithsonian Institute is a trifle 
unreal. In Africa, as in the former days in the Wild 
West, he was out to kill. It is, however, a sign of 
grace that this mighty hunter must pay honuigc to 
the general sentiment by this persistent disguise. 
Mr. Roosevelt has reprinted his Egyptian speeches. 
This is well. They will serve as a model for some 
British statesman when he has occasion to address his 
hosts in New York or Washington on the hideous 
scandal of Texan massacres and other cold-blooded 
murders of coloured citizens whom the American 

Government will neither protect 
nor avenge. 



Two other books, each bearing 
the title of “ The Real Roosevelt,” 
were published last montU The 
full title of one “The Real 
Roosevelt: His forceful and fear¬ 
less utterances on various sub¬ 
jects, selected and arranged by 
Alan Warner, with a foreword by 
Lyman Abbott; with seven por¬ 
traits.” It is an anthology com¬ 
piled by a hero-worshipper, pre¬ 
faced by a eulogistic foreword by 
his editor, who praises Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s "great sobriety of judg¬ 
ment,” his “ skill in polities which 
is the admiration and despair ol 
practical politicians,” and his " per¬ 
fect willingness to utter truisms il 

S are needed with remarkable 
in selecting the time and 
place for utterance which makes 
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them almost, if not quite, sensational.” This an¬ 
thology of the words of sobriety, wisdom, and 
truisms rendered sensational by the moment of utter¬ 
ance is divided into twelve chapters. The second 
11 Real Roosevelt ” book is edited by E. G. Smith, 
who wrote a life of Colonel Ingcrsoll, and is published 
by C. F. Cagenove. It is “ dedicated to the asinity 
of the American peopfe.” Mr. Garstin Smith’s spirit 
and style can be judged by the following sample :— 

On the stage, before the footlights in paint and tinsel, you 
arc a^pccimen of robust honetty ; lxrhind the scenes you arc a 
practical man “getting the gowk 1 * <let the money, no matter 
how. That i* the thrill that thril’s. the American heart. You 
ore an ideal American. 


Mr. Garstin Smith is a tolerably unsparing critic. 
He says: “ Take his 4 American Ideals.’ It is verbose 
and prolix : a few trite sayings, a number of second¬ 
hand thoughts, buried in several hundred pages of 
verbiage, and you have this book.” To his oratory 
he gives even less consideration : “ If Roosevelt is an 
orator, the crow is a song bird.” 

He alludes in no uncertain terras to the “ Sugar 
Trust,” the 44 Pension Scandal,” the Schley case, the 
Booker Washington incident, the Panama Canal com¬ 
plications, and gives innumerable other illustrations 
of what he calls Colonel Roosevelt’s 44 unfitness ” to 
be trusted with the leadership of the American 
people. 


A Library for Every Man and Every Woman. 



L AST month Mr. Dent achieved the first half of 
his great ambition by completing the first five 
hundred volumes of his Everyman's Library. 
When he has issued one thousand he will possibly 
be disjxiscd to rest from his labours. He has already 
done enough in issuing this library to earn for himself 

the warm grati¬ 
tude of all who 
love books all 
over the world. 
Of the making of 
books there is no 
end, but in the 
selection of books 
thcie is great art 
and in the pro¬ 
duction of books 
there is much 
science. Mr. Dent 
has been bringing 
these 1 »ooks of 
Everyman’s Li¬ 
brary out in 
batches of fifty at 
a time for two 
years, Arith an 
ever-increasing 
chorus of approval 
from all who have 
bought them. 

Now they have 
reached the re¬ 
sectable total of 
five htindred. I wish specially to call the reader’s 
attention to the admirable purpose which this Library 
serves as material for Christmas, birthday, and 
wedding presents. The total cost of the whole five 
hundred eighteenpenny volumes in cloth, delivered 
fre$ at any address in the United Kingdom, is 


Mr. J. M. Dent 


£3 7 10s., am! the cost of a batch of fifty is, of 
course, only one-tenth of that sum, but plus the 
cost of carriage. It is not given to anyone to 
emulate Mr. Carnegie, with his lavish donations 
to the building funds of Free Libraries. But 
every employer of labour, every country squire, 
every public-spirited man who wishes to start a 
library and reading-room in his own village or ward 
has here an opjiortunity ready to his hand in 
** Everyman's Library." I would also suggest to 
energetic young men and young women living out¬ 
side the range of public libraries that this Library 
afTords them an admirable opfiortunity of combining 
to form a co-o|>crative library in their own district 
for their own use. Supjiose a do/en persons in any 
Sunday-school clubroom agree to subscribe a penny 
a week ; they could obtain fifty volumes a year for 
their joint use. The great advantage of this Library 
for that purpose is that it contains only the best 
books, carefully selected by a thoroughly competent 
editor and publisher. 

What better present can be made to a young 
couple on starting their joint life than a library of 
five hundred volumes? It costs no more, rather less, 
than the silver plate and constantly repeated hack¬ 
neyed contributions to the metallic furnishing of thef 
new home, if to the five-hundred books bookshelves 
are added, no more handsome present could bti 
desired or one that would contribute more to th$ 
permanent happiness of the married couple. For 
birthday and Christmas presents the Library lends itself 
with equal facility. Library shelves or bookcases to 
hold fifty volumes can be obtained for 15s. net 

The Library consists of thirteen sections bouneji 
in cloth of thirteen distinct colours :— 


I. Biography 

• •• ••• ••• 

VOIJ 

••• ••• 35 

2. Clascal 


21 

3. KftMyn and 

Ik'llw-I.cItrcH 

bi 

4. Fiction... 

••• #.• 

»55 
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VOLS. 

5. History . 56 

$ 6. Oratory . 5 

7. Poetry ami Drama . 39 

8. Reference Books . 4 

9. Romance . 15 

10. Science . 10 

11. Theology and Philosophy. 28 

I a. Travel and Topography . 26 

13. Young People’s Books . 44 

Of the 500 volumes, 140 are devoted to the 
following books :—Grote’s 44 Greece,” 12 vols.; 
Gibbon’s “Rome," 6 vols.; Hakluyt’s “Voyages,” 
8 vols.; “ The Spectator,” 4 vols. ; Ruskin s works, 
15 vols. ; Scott’s novels, 25 vols.; Dickens, 19 vols.; 
Balzac, xo vols.; Dumas, 8 vols.; G. Eliot, 6 vols.; 
Trollope, 6 vols.; Cooper, 5 vols. ; Jane Austen, 
5 vols.; the Brontes, 5 vols.; Macaulay, 7 vols. 

The following is a list of the twelve historical novels 
which head the list of works of fiction :— 


nth century : J.ytton’n Harold. 

I2th „ Scott’* Ivan hoc. 

14th „ Edgar’s Creasy and Poicticrs. 

15th M J.ytton's I-a*t of the Baron*. 

16th •• Manning’* Sir T. More’* Household. 
l6th „ Kingsley’s Westward llo. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Mr. Montague Crackanthokpe, who is presi¬ 
dent of the Eugenic Society, has written an article on 
14 Marriage, Divorce, and Eugenics,” in the Nineteenth 
Century , not in his official capacity, in which he 
expounds the Eugenic theory, viz.:— 

Since marriage is an institution for (among other things) the 
continuance of the human race, it should be subject to regula¬ 
tion by the community which must be either helped or hindered 
In its progress by the children that arc born into it. 

The following is tps own summary of his paper:— 

(a) Marriage—according to Eugenics—a privileged, yet ter¬ 
minable, contract, a contract of supreme moral, spiritual and 
social value, not an indissoluble bond. 

(J) Restrictions on marriage to be based, not on decrees of 
General Councils of the Church, but on known lavrs of health 

S human progress. These laws once ascertained, to be as 
ing on the conscience as the decalogue. 

(e) Marriage not to br entered on unless there arc present 
soundness of body, saneness of mind, and unity of spirit. 
These conditions fulfilled, marriage takes on a sacramental 
quality ; without them, incalculable misery may ensue, 
v (d) The mission of Eugenics-the education of public 
Opinion on the great question of the relations between the 


(e) Public opinion once fully and rightly formed, the 
irequired legislation will follow automatically, unchecked by 
faille parly friction or by wearisome debate. 

.The following extract puts his views on divorce 
Dre clearly:— 

. The Eugenic position with regard to all the defect h (alcoholism, 
jjhilis, tuberculosis, insanity, etc.) which may be transmitted 
tpffqmng is that when ficfore marriage any of these defects is 
own to oe present in either ot the panics, the marriage ought 
L-to take place, and that if it has taken place and the wife is 
runt child-bearing it ought to be ni>*olublc at the instance 
Hbe unndntcd, unblemulied party. Hcuce, too, it follow* 
(fc* husband or wile who is divorce*I on any of the above 
i sHbulri be debarred from marrying again, otherwise the 
if, instead of being extinguished (so far u it can be ex- 
i bpjawj, ought break out Afresh in * new quarter, 


17th century : Scott's Fortunei of Nigel 
17th „ Scott's Woodstock. 

I8lh „ Thackeray’s Esmond. 

18th „ Defoe's Captain Singleton. 

l8th f „ Scott’s Waverley. 

19th ,, Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge. 

The Library contains the following reference books 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of Eucppe. 

Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary. 

Atlas of Classical Geography. 

Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 


Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 

The following are the classical authors of Greece 
anti Rome included in 44 Everyman ” 


Marco* Aurelius. Plutarch. 

vEschylns. Epictetus. 

Euripides. Virgil's A£neid. 

Plato’s Republic. Virgil's Eel gue* and Georgies. 

Plato’s Dialogues. Cicero on Friendship and Old 

Sophocles. Age. 

Aristophanes. Thucydides. 

Herodotus. liomer 1 Iliad and Odyssey. 

The books are well bound in cloth at is., in linen¬ 
faced cloth at is. 6d., in leather and in quarter pig¬ 
skin at as. 

There have been many popular scries. But this 
excelleth them all. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND NOVELTIES. 

On a July day that had strayed into the last week 
of September I experienced a shock by receiving the 
familiar box of Christmas cards and novelties from 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons which every year i? 
hailed as the precursor of Christmas. 44 Already 1 ” 
I exclaimed; 44 and the leaves have not yet begun 
to fall.” But there is nothing like taking time by 
the forelock, and so I fell to and explored the very 
latest samples of the art and ingenuity of Messrs* Tuck. 
With the aid of a catalogue of nearly three hundred 
closely printed pages it is possible to form some idea 
of the immense variety of Christmas and New 
Year cards submitted to the public. No fewei 
than 4,500 entirely new and distinct designs arc 
published this year. OneTourth of 'these are 
postcards, swelling the number of Tuck postcards tc 
60,000. The most popular novelty, howevos, *s the 
famous Zagzaws, or the Royal picture-puzzle, which is 
issued at prices ranging from is. 6d. to £4 4s, 
The Zagzaw is the latest and least utilitarian variant 
of the old puzzle-maps, by which geography was 
made as amusing as a game. As a Christmas amuse* 
ment that develops patience and ingenuity the Zagzaw 
has few rivals. There is the usual wealth of calendars 
in photogravure and in colours. For the little ones 
there are all manner of coloured toys, puzzles and 
picture-books. In our parcel Bums was much to the 

fore. 'The subjects of the Royal postcards are as 
follows:— • , • ’ 

Queen Alexandra. The Landing of King Canute. I 

King George. Henry VIII. Visiting Woltey. . 

Queen Mary Prince Charlie and Flora Maqdonald. 

The Kaiser.’ Kii jChnrle* II, ErobarkiDg atScbevcn 

ingen in 1660. * * 

The collection is as interesting as it is ^dmiraol) 
executed. 


King George. 
Quceii Mary 
The Kaiser. 
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The flood of books rises ever higher and higher 
every October, and it is simply impossible to notice 
half the books sent in for review. I must refer the 

reader to the list of books received. 

• 

I.—BIOGRAPHIES. 

THE LATER YEARS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 

Mr. # Aylmer Maude’s second and concluding 
volume of the Life of Couni Tolstoy was published 
last month by Constable and Co. (688 pp. xos. 6d.). 
Mr. Maude has done his work as a labour of love. 
He is faithful, industrious, and occasionally critical. 
Not even this loyalest of Boswells can stomach 
Tolstoy’s blasphemy against wedded love. The 
chapter on the sex question shows the struggle of the 
biographer between his own judgment and his devo¬ 
tion to Count Tolstoy. The frontispiece is a 
splendid portrait of Tolstoy in 1906. There is more 
fire in the old man’s eye than ever gleamed from the 
eyes of the man in his youth. There is also an 
admirable portrait of Countess Tolstoy, who has 
borne her conjugal troubles with the philosophy of a 
martyr. Mr. Maude carefully presents us with a 
digest of all Count Tolstoy's later works, so that any 
one who reads this book will be able to form a better 
estimate of Tolstoy and Tolstoyism than he could 
do from the perusal of any other half-dozen books 
on the subject. A foreign publisher recently offered 
Tolstoy ;£i00,000 for the copyright of his works, and 
was refused. He has at least two novels unpublished 
—one, “ Hadji Mourat,” a Caucasian story, and 
another “ Father Sergius," the story of the fall and 
redemption of a monk. Mr. Maude must be 
congratulated upon having produced a readable 
and authoritative book about the most famous of our 
contemporaries. 

MARK TWAIN AND HOW HIS WIFE INFLUENCED HIM. 

Dr. Archibald Henderson publishes this month an 
enthusiastic appreciation, rather than a criticism, of 
the geniifc^f his friend Mark Twain. Dr. Hender¬ 
son is one of those who recognise Mark Twain as one 
of the supreme geniuses of our age. He was much 
more than a supreme humorist; Mr. Hendprson 
says he stands in the same rank with Zola, Ibsen, and 
Tolstoy, and he claims that Mark Twain’s place, in 
the minds and hearts of mankind k» without a parallel. 
Dr. Henderson is bringing out a book about Bernard 
Shaw. A remark made by Mark Twain makes us 
regret that Bernard Shaw had not the good fortune 
to have married earlier, for had he done so his wife 
might have saved him from his besetting sin. Dr. 
Hendersofl says that one day he asked Mafk Twain 
how it was that the serious vein came into his 
humour; for in his early days the joker and the 
buffoon were almost solely in evidence. Mr. Clemens 
replied:— 

I never wrote a scribm word until after I married Mrs. 


Clemens. She i* solely responsible for any deeply scrioo* or 
moral influence my subsequent work may exert. After my 
marriage she edited every thing I wrote. And what is more, 
she not only edited my works *>he edited me I After I had 
whiten some side-splitting story, something beginning seriously 
and ending in preposterous anti-climax, she would say to me l 
“Mr. Clemens, you have a true lesson, a serious meaning to 
impart here. Don’t give way to your invincible temptation to 
destroy the good effect of your story by some extravagantly 
comic absurdity. Be yourself! Speak out your real thonghts 
os humorously as you please, but without farcical commentary. 
l>on’t destroy your purpose with an ill-timed joke.*’ I learnt 
from her that the only right thing was to get in my serious 
meaning always, to treat my audience fairly, to let them really 
feel the underlying moral that gave body and essence to my 

jot. 

Bernard Shaw, who regards l’oe and Mark Twain 
as America’s greatest achievements in literature, says 
he thought of Mark Twain primarily, not as humorist, 
but as sociologist. “ Of course,’’ he added, “ Mark 
Twain is in much the same i>osition as myself; ho 
has to put matters in such a way as to make people 
who would otherwise hang him believe he is joking.” 

The most interesting passages in Dr. Henderson’s 
book are those which deal with Mark Twain’* 
religious beliefs. It seems that he became a fatalist, 
and a somewhat melancholy fatalist at that Cir¬ 
cumstance dominates all things, circumstance and 
temperament, and for neither is man responsible. At 
one time he thought of writing a sequel to 11 Tom 
Sawyer,” in two parts, in the one bringing him to 
high honour, and in the other bringing him to the 
gallows. “ Give a little joggle to the circumstances 
that controlled him, and he would, logically and 
according to the joggle, turn out a rip or an angel 1” 
Dr. Henderson says it was one of the tragedies of 
Mark Twain's life, so sad in many ways, that in the 
days when the blows of fate fell heaviest upon his 
head, he lost all faith in Christian ideals, all belief 
in immortality or in a personal God. And yet he 
avowed that,' no matter what form of religion or 
theology, atheism or agnosticism, the individual or 
the nation embraced, the human race remained 
“indestructibly content, happy, thankful, proud.” 
His philosophy of life was best embodied in the 
injunction: “ Diligently train your ideals upward and 
still upward towards a summit where you will find 
your chiefest pleasure in conduct which, while con¬ 
tenting you, will be sure to confer benefits upon your 
neighbour and the community.” 

The book is illustrated by several portraits of Mark 

Twain in photogravure and colour. 

SOME NOTABLE FRENCH WOMEN. 

The autumn crop of Memoirs, especially French 
Memoirs, has already produced the third series of the 
DuchessedeDitto'sReminiscences , edited by the Princes* 
Radziwill (Heinemann. 10s. net). This volume 
covers the years from 1841 to 1850. It cannot be 
said to be so interesting as the two earlier volumes. 
The diarist’s comments on the ferment of the time 
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ire perhaps a little weak and inadequate. Neverthe¬ 
less, she throws many interesting sidelights on the 
political activities of a time when every Court in 
Europe was trembling at the possibility of revolution, 
and was thankful if it had nothing worse to bear than 
riots and electoral expansion. 

In Mr. Frank Hamel's Emilie du Chatelet and Her 
Times: an Eighteenth Century Marquise (Stanley Paul. 
16s. net), we are once more in the inevitable salon, 
face to face with the fascinating figures of Voltaire, 
Madame de Stael, Algarotti, and many others. The 
Marquise du Chdtelct, Mr. Hamel protests, should he 
judged not by herself alone, but by her dual interests 
of “ work and love.” He must certainly be con¬ 
gratulated on having kept his narrative within bounds, 
and not overloaded it with incidents and jiersonalities, 
however much he may have been templed to do so. 

Wo have next M. Joseph Turquan’s Madame 
Roy ale, the Juist Dau/hine (Unwin. 15s. net), which 
the l^ady Theodora Davidson has translated. We 
knew already that the Bourbons were not any better 
than they should have been, and M. Turquan |»cr- 
liaps need not have written three hundred pages in 
order to tell us this once more. Madame Koyale 
had undeniably courage and initiative enough to 
entitle her to be called M the only man of the family,” 
but she had the qualities of her race; and it is not 
easy to love the domineering Duchesse d’Angoulcmc. 

In Kings' *Favourites we have a gallery of pen- 
portraits, of which Leicester is the latest (Methuen. 
1 os. 6d. net). The writer, Mr. Francis Bickloy, so 
describes the elegancies and villainies of his heroines 
and heroes that their characters often arouse an 
admiration which is more than “sneaking.” These 
men and women played a dangerous game. Other 
men’s lives were usually the cards, and their own 
heads the stake. Among the men “Kings’ Favourites” 
arc Tiers Gavcston and Alvaro dc Luna; among the 
women, the light loves of royal fancy such as Jane 
Shore, Diane de Poitiers (though she had a very long 
reign), Gabriellc d’Estrccs—all notable women, who, 
we may well believe, possessed more than their share 
of virtue, and deserved something belter of Fate than 
they received from her. Mr. Tickle/s method of 
writing history may be oblique, but it is none the less 
effective. 

MRS. GASKKl.I.’s LIFE. 

Mrs. Chadwick, in Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts , Homes , 
and Stories , does not show herself a very skilful 
biographer, for in some ways this is rather a confused 

volume ; but the defects of the work arc doubtless 
partly due to the restrictions laid on the writer on 
account of Mrs. Gaskells well-known desire—scru¬ 
pulously respected ky her daughter—that no life of 
her should be written. Still, it is difficult not to feel 
that the material might have been better arranged. 
Air*. Gaskell was by birth a Londoner, having been 
boBp fh Lindsey kow (now part of Chcyne Walk), 
Chelsea. Knutsford was her “ dear adopted native 
town.” In Manchester, as the wife of the Unitarian 


minister of Cross Street Chapel, she passed much of 
her life; and she died at Holybourne, near Alton, 
Hampshire, a district with many of those literary 
associations of which she was so fond. She died 
exceedingly suddenly in the long-desired country 
home in which she had only just settled. Holy- 
boume is the Hclstone of “North and South,” 
as Whitby is the Monkshaven of “ Sylvia’s 
Lovers.” There are few, if any, of Mrs. GaskelPs 
scenes which cannot be identified, as there are few of 
her characters or the incidents of her stories which 
have not deep foundation in some real character or in 
some incident of real life. There are various opinions 
as to the novel in which she attained her highest 
level. So excellent a critic as Canon Ainger thought 
very highly of the first two volumes of “ Sylvia's 
Lovers ” ; others rank “ North and South ” before all 
the other novels; others again consider “ Wives and 
Daughters ” .should come first. Mrs. Gaskell herself 
rightly thought that if sh*. were ever to enjoy immor¬ 
tality it would be by virtue of “ Cranford.” A point 
strongly brought out by the writer of this volume is 
that Mrs. Gaskell was a journalist as well as a. 
novelist, which is a refutation of the criticism that she 
was too miscellaneous in her writings. The impres¬ 
sion left by the biography is of a happy, contented, 
well-filled, and essentially feminine life. As such it 
is good and agreeable to read; in fact, in spite of its 
defects, a real lover of Mrs. Gaskell will hardly be 
able to help reading it (Pitman. 453 pp. Many 
illustrations. Index and bibliography. 16s. net.) 

hkine’s memoirs. 

Some twenty years ago Herr Gustav Karpcles 
collected a large amount of autobiographical material 
by Heine and formed it into a sort of consecutive 
nan alive which was published in Germany. Since 
that time many additional’ letters and much new 
isolated autobiographical material have come to light, 
and the same author has had the happy idea to incor¬ 
porate this in his book, and thus we now have all 
Heine’s self-revelations arranged in one consecutive 
whole. There is no editorial comment • Heine 
speaks for himself throughout. A good many poem£ 
have also been included. 'Hie earlier volume did 
not attract a translator in England, but the more 
complete work which Mr. Karpcles has so ably pre¬ 
pared, and which is now translated for the first time 
by Mr. Gilbert Cannan, and published under the title 
of Heinrich Heinds Memoirs , will be sure to have 
many readers. (Heincmann. 2 vols. 600 pp. 
Index. 12s. net). 

ANOTHER JEANNE D’ARC BOOK. 

Joan of Are % by Grace James (Methuen, xos. 6d.). 
Few saints or even sinners have supplied material 
for so many memoirs as the Martyr-Maid of 
Orleans. But her latest biography, from the pen of 
Grace James, could not easily have been spared, so 
arresting is the power and pathos with which the 
author has dealt with her mo vine theme. Bemhnina 
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with a vivid picture of the state of France at the time 
of Joan’s birth, and the complex feminine influences 
which helped to mould the weak character of Charles 
VII., the book carries the reader onward from the 
shcepfolds and the lily-meadows of Domr^my (where 
“the voice of the Angel Michael ” first called her to 
her glorious destiny), through camp and court, to the 
last shameful %cene in 'the market-place of Koucn. 
In her cultured, incisive style the author has draped 
the character of Joan with a veil of fragrant mysticism, 
which accords with the Maiden's character as a 
warrioLsaint, while it relieves the chiaroscuro of mere 
documentary history. 

II.—HISTORICAL. 

“japan to-day." 

Whatever else the Japanese Exhibition has taught 
us, it has proved that in the art of utilising an exhibi¬ 
tion for the purpose of advertising a nation Japan 
leaves us and, indeed, any other country far in the 
rear. Especially is this the case with regard to the 
publications issued from the Japanese press for the 
purpose of illustrating the progress, the industry, and 
the art of Japan. A month or two ago we 
noticed the marvellously complete and elaborate work 
by Mr. Abiko, of Tokio, and now we are compelled 
to pay a not less cordial tribute of homage to the 
magnificent volume of nearly eight hundred quarto 
pages, Japan To-day t by Kotaro Moehizuki, of the 
Liberal Press Agency of Tokio. It is at once a 
history, an encyelopasdia, a portrait album, a picture 
gallery, and a directory. In binding, in printing, and 
in general get-up and finish it is a splendid example 
of what the Japanese can do. Mr. Moehizuki is one 
of the most brilliant and hard-working journalists of 
the worlcfc Aided by his charming and cultured wife, 
he has devoted himself to the international task of 
interpreting other nations to Japan and of making 
Japan known to other nations. He has already 
issued a book on “Japan and America.” He is 
preparing a work on “ Britain To-Day ” for Japanese 
readers; and he hopes to follow this up by a series 
of worksj each dealing with a foreign country. If 
there be many such men and women as Mr. Mochi- 
zuki and his wife Japan is destined to be as famous 
in journalism as she is already famous in war and 
in art. * 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE REPUBLIC 

This addition to the literature-of the period is a 
standard work, Professor A. Aulard’s The French 
devolution , translated from the third edition by Mr. 
Bernard Miale (Unwin. 4 vols. 34s net). Pro¬ 
fessor Aulard is one of the most eminent and tireless 
students of the Revolution. In his preface he 
soys* 

He who would write the whole history of the Revolution 
could only here and there attain the whole truth, and would 
end by producing only a superficial sketch of 1 be whole drawn 
at second or third hand. Hut in the case of political history, if 
it be rtyiuced to the facts 1 have chosen, it is possible for a mao 


in the coun»c of twenty years to read the laws of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the principal journals, correspondence*, deliberations, 
sketches, election papers and the biographies of those who 
played a part in the political life of the time. 

These volumes, accordingly, are the result of twenty 
years’ Labour, and may well be regarded as one of the 
most authoritative works on the political aspect of 
the Revolution. “No historical work,” says the 
author, “is sufficient to itself or the reader; this of 
mine presupposes and demands the reading of others.” 
For the benefit of the general reader, therefore, Mr. 
Miale prefaces the volume with a brief account 
summing up the causes leading to the Revolution, 
which, after all, were not so complex. The work 
has fortunately been well indexed. 

Whereas Professor Aulard narrates the actual 
upheaval which shook the world, Mr. Frederick 
J-awton’s The Third Republic (Richards. 12s. 6d. 
net) narrates the working out of that upheaval. Ij is 
a cheerful picture which he gives of contemporary 
France, and one that will he pleasant reading to all 
lovers of that pleasant land. Nevertheless, in spite 
of Mr. Lawton's twenty years’ residence in the country, 
it is difficult at times to stifle a feeling that the picture 
may be not altogether faithful—a little too rose- 
coloured, in fact. The book, however, is in many 
ways excellent, giving as it docs much useful infor¬ 
mation about all matters relating to the ruling of the 
French Republic, as well as about education, the 
tendencies of literature, science and art, and the 
army. 

III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

“the newer spiritualism.” 

Mr. Frank Pod more prepared his book, The Newer 
Spiritualism (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d.), immediately 
before his sudden and lamented death. It was a 
rather cruel fate that Mr. Podmore should have to 
pass into the other world immediately after producing 
his last effort to demonstrate the impossibility of 
proving its existence. In “ The Newer Spiritualism ” 
there arc two books—one deals with Older Spiritualism 
and physical phenomena; the second is devoted chiefly 
to the mediumshipof Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Thompson, 
and the cross-correspondences in which several auto- 
niatists endeavoured to obtain messages from the same 
communicating intelligence. Mr. Podmore was, of 
course, sceptical to the last, although in the case of 
cross-correspondcnces he was somewhat staggered. 
He admits in many cases that all the circumstances 
point to some form of telepathy between the distant 
agent and the trance intelligence, mediated, as it 
would seem, in all cases by the presence of a common 
acquaintance in the person of the sitter. Even Mr. 
Podmore admitted that he found it difficult not to 
feel impressed by some of the utterances of the 
Hodgson control. He says that no person who care¬ 
fully studies the records would think it possible to 
attribute all these numerous and well-attested coin¬ 
cidences to fraudulent design or the mere chanco 
association of ideas. If we reject the spiritistic 
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hypothesis we must fall back on telepathy. The 
establishment of such a faculty would surely be a 
result worth all the labour spent in the vineyard* 

MARK TWAIN’S SUCCESSOR. 

Dr. Henderson would in all probability regard it 
as little short of blasphemy to suggest that “ Mr. 
Dooley” can be mentioned in the same breath 
with Mark Twain; but although Mr. Dooley has 
nothing like the range of Mark Twain, he may 
at least be regarded in one sense as his suc¬ 
cessor. Mr. Dooley’s public is world-wide. Mr. 
jDooley Says (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) consists of 2x0 
pages, containing the Chicago philosopher’s medi¬ 
tations upon many themes of topical interest, from 
the Divorce question to the Hague Conference. 
Subjects such as Women’s Suffrage, the bachelor's 
Tax, the Tariff, the Japanese scare, afford ample 
opportunity for his genial sarcasm and subtle philo¬ 
sophy. Everyone by this time knows Mr. Dooley, 
so that it is only necessary to quote a sentence here 
and there from the latest series of discussions which 
he has addressed to his friend, Mr. Hcnncssy. 
Speaking of rich American marriages, he says :— 

A short marrie.l life an’ an onhappy wan i* their motto. 
Off with th’ old love an’ on with th* new, an’ off with that. 
"Till death us do part,” says the preacher—" Or th’jury,” 
whispers th’ blushin’ bride. 

The following exhortation will appeal to the hearts 
of the Suffragettes :— 

But don’t ask ffr rights. Tak thim. An’ don’t let anny one 
give thim to ye. A right that is handed to ye Pr nawihin’ has 
somethin’ th’ matter with it. It’s more than likely it’s on’y a 
wrong turned inside out. 

His paper on Woman Suffrage should be reprinted 
by the Suffragettes. The moral being that nobody 
has ever got any rights by asking for them, but 
simply by taking them :— 

No wan iver got his rights fr’m a polisman, an’ be th’ same 
token there ar-re no rights worth havin’ that a polisman can 
keep ye fr’111 gettin’/ 

On “The Subject Races” and the Superiority of 
the Whites, Mr. Dooley says it is our conceit makes 
us superior; take it out of us and we are about the 
same as the rest. There are many true sayings 
sprinkled about this humorist’s pages :— 

There ain’t anny condition iv human life that’s not endurable 
If ve make.up yeer mind that ye’ve got to endure it. 

’Tis wan good thing about this Jiere wurruld that nawthin* 
lasts long enough to hurt. 

There is also much cynical truth in this remark :— 

’Tis a strange thing whin we come to think iv it that th* 
lest money a man gets Pr his wurruk, th* more nidssry it is to 
th’ wurruld that he ahud go on wnrrukin’. 

. Th’ way to make a man useful to th’ wurruld is to give him 
a little money an’ a lot iv wurruk. An’ ’tis th’ on’y way to 
make him happy too. * 

A musiard-plsRther, Hinnissy, is th’ rale test iv whether a 
pain is goin’ to kill yc or not. If the plasther is onbearable, ye 
Can bet th’ pain undherneath it is not. 

Ih Things Spiritual Mr. Dooley ventures upon a 
higher line, and touches the right problenf of psy¬ 
chology when ht asks |— 

£Ijlow cao I know annything, whin I haven’t ponied out what 


I am myself? To me I am a million Dooleys, an'all hr thim 
sthrangers lo ME. I niver know which wan iv thim is 
cornin’ in. 

He describes John D. Rockefeller as a man who 
“thinks he’s doin' a great sarvice to th’ wurruld 
collectin' all th' money in sight” 

It might remain in incompetint hands if he din’t get it/ 
’Twud be a shame to lave it where it’d be misthreated. He’s 
a kind of a society Pr th* previndon of croolty to money. If 
he finds a man misusing his money, he takes it away fr’m him 
an’ adopts it. 

“CHATS ON AUTOGRAPHS." 

Many persons will probably pass over Mr.' A. M. 
Broadley’s Chats on Autographs (Unwin.. 5s. net), 
thinking that there is another “autograph fiend.” 
But here is a genuine autograph collector, and, more¬ 
over, a very high priest among such collectors, whose 
chief enemy is the autograph fiend. The hobby 
of autograph collecting, like many others, can be 
indefinitely extended, and may become remarkably 
profitable. Mr. Broadley regards the value of a good 
collection as consisting rather in the great assistance 
it affords the historian than in its cash equivalent. 
Autographs alone, he says, arc of little use apart from 
letters; and he cites a case of the owner of sixteen 
genuine' signatures of Samuel Pcpys, who, “ to save 
trouble,” cut these out of the letters when offering 
them for sale, and thus in a few seconds depreciatedi 
the value of his property by at least .£150. Mr. 
Broadley gives many hints for the beginner, and 
much interesting information about autograph-hunt¬ 
ing in general, especially about forgeries and fakes, 
wonderful finds, and cash values; a long chapter 
being devoted entirely to the prices obtained for 
autograph letters. 

OLD KF.W, CHISWICK, AND KENSINGTON. 

Mr. Lloyd Sanders has given us a charnling book 
on Old Keu\ Chiswick , and the Moya! Borough of 
Kensington , but in reality he had material sufficient 
for two or three volumes. A good deal of the book 
is occupied with the life of the Court at Kew and at 
Kensington. The most important person associated 
with Chiswick is Hogarth, whose house is still stand¬ 
ing amidst rather sordid surroundings. It has been 
preserved to the nation by Colonel Shipway, and may 
be visited on certain days. Chiswick House, which 
belonged to the Earl of Burlington, and at his death 
went to his only daughter and heiress, the wife of the 
fourth Duke of Devonshire, was the deathplace of 
Fox and of Canning. Hogarth is buried in Chiswick 
Churchyard, so also is Whistler. Thackeray was at 
school at Walpole House, on Chiswick Mall, and this 
house was undoubtedly the one Thackeray had in 
mind when he wrote in “ Vanity Fair” of Becky Sharp 
and Miss Pinkerton’s establishment for young ladies. 
Poor Hammersmith has no place in the* book, but 
Old Brompton is included with Kensington. (Methuen. 
302 pp. Index, xas. 6d. net.) 

HANDICRAFTS. 

Handierafts in (he Heme (Methuen, xos. 6d. net), 
by Mabel Tuke Priest man, is the kind of book fos 
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which many have been looking. First*and foremost 
it tells “ how” to do things; secondly, anyone can 
understand it; thirdly, it avoids technicalities. Cer¬ 
tainly the author occasionally falls into th^ error, so 
difficult to escape, of assuming that her readers already 
know a good deal; but the chief drawback to her 
work is that she always uses American values and 
names of materials. Many of the latter will unfortu¬ 
nately be'Greek to the British reader, who knows the 
materials quite well by their English names. Despite 
these defects, however, the book will be welcomed, 
and deservedly so. The illustrations are excellent, 
and will prove of great assistance. 

IV.—STORIES AND STORY-TELLERS. 

The life of an average novel is declared by an 
eminent authority to be not more than six weeks. 
They appear and disappear like the flowers in spring. 
Among the multitude of stories some survive, but it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to say which arc destined 
to escape the fate of the vast majority. 

41 AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR.” 

In the circumscribed pages of this Review it is 
impossible to do more than indicate in a few brief 
sentences the salient Characteristics of the many new 
novels of the month. In An Affair of Dishonour 
(Heinemann. 6s.) Mr. W. tie Morgan breaks new 
ground. He has given us a story of only four 
hundred pages, and instead of retreading the 
familiar ground of modern I/>ndon life he has 
boldly essayed to write an historical romance of 
the days of Charles II. The stoiy reads well 
and it contains one historical passage—a description 
of the sea-fight between the Dutch and the linglish 
fleets off Solebay. It reminds us now and then of 
Charles* Reade’s “The Cloister and the Hearth," 
which is high praise, for few novels have been more 
popular. The story is that of a Cavalier who seduces 
his friend and neighbour’s daughter, kills his para¬ 
mour’s father in a duel, and then is put to his wits’ 
end to keep the knowledge from the girl until such 
time as he tired of her. There are adventures—a 
brothel* ^jiiraculoOsly turns up from oversea, and 
with him also there is a duel, this time not fatal. 
Finally the Cavalier falls in love with his mistress and 
makes her his wife. The one utterly incredible thing 
is that the Cavalier and his lady love could have 
( lived for two months on end in a remote seaside 
house, seeing no one but their servants, without being 
bored to death with each other. Being the man he 
was, such a solitude d deux must have been fatal to 
any affection he entertained for his victim. Libertines 
do not fall in love with their mistresses at the end of 
a prolonged honeymoon, not even when the sweetness 
of the hbney is marred by a constant drtad of the 
discovery of a guilty secret. 

“rest harrow.” 

Rest Harrow, by Maurice Hewlett (Macmillan. 
6s.) N bears A certain resemblance to Mr. de Morgan's 


tale in its central figure. Both heroines, in defiance 
of their family and of all instincts of maidenhood, 
fling themselves into the arms of men who are 
described as scoundrelly self-indulgent creatures. 
Of Mr. Hewlett’s scoundrel, the heroine says he 
wishes to ravage her as a beast. Both heroines 
are described as the |>ersomfication of every charm, 
human and divine, but they are swept off their feet 
by revolting specimens of the other sex. They suffer 
for it, but ultimately both consent to marry with¬ 
out love the authors of their dishonour.' Mr. de 
Morgan makes love revive after marriage ; Mr. Hew¬ 
lett spares his heroine this final sacrifice, for she 
breaks her word and goes off to her first lover, whom 
she had been able to visit in astral—a statement 
which is the most interesting in the hook. I wonder 
if Mr. Hewlett has had any actual experience 
of the phenomenon which he describes? There is 
force in the story which holds you, but it is neither 
satisfying nor convincing. 

One notable fact about these novels is that Mr. 
de Morgan and Mr. Hewlett, an old man and a 
young man who have set out to paint a picture of an 
ideal woman, agree in two things—first, in entirely 
eliminating religion of any kind from her composi¬ 
tion ; and, secondly, in making her collapse into the 
arms of the first libertine who comes across her path. 
'Flic coincidence is all the more significant because it 
is undesigned. 

FOUR rOPUT.AR AUTHORS. 

Mr. Pett Ridge's Nine to Six-Thirty (Methuen. 
6 s.) is a study of the business or self-supporting 
woman, one Barbara Harrison, whose transactions, 
however, are at times shady. Nevertheless, the 
reader feels that her misfortunes arc undeserved. 
In the end she gets not a good business, but what 
she wanted much more—a good husband and 
home. In Miss May Sinclair’s The Creators (Con¬ 
stable. 6s.) we have another study of a modem 
working woman, but of a totally different type. 
The creators are authors, Tanqueray and Jane 
Holland; and, as might be expected from Miss 
Sinclair's former books, they order their lives 
badly. Each is attracted to the other, but 
the writer cannot let them marry and be happy— 
not she! Tanqueray must needs fall ill and 
marry the pretty maid who nurses him, an act of 
•which he afterwards repents. Jane also must marry, 
also not altogether happily. The love-story of Sit 
Harry Frankland, Collector of Customs in Boston, 
and Agnes Sumage, daughter of a poor fisherman, U 
the basis of M Q.’s” tale, Lady Good for Nothing, 
which has just finished running as a serial in the 
weekly edition of the Times (Nelson, as. net). 
Much liberty, however, has been taken with history, 
and the tale cannot be classed with historical novels. 
The minor characters are very skilfully drawn. Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason has left the Alps (Alpinists will say 
thank heaven for that I) and turned to detective story- 
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•tiling. The clue in At the Villa Rose is not so easy 
16. find as usual. The scene passes chiefly in France, 
the story opening with the murder of a certain 
.Madame Dauvray, a rich and vulgar woman, who has 
rescued from starvation the destitute daughter of an 
English officer. An Englishman helps to trace the 
murderer. 

TALES OP MYSTICISM AND MYSTERY. 

In The Lost Valley and other Stories (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s. Illustrated) Mr. Algernon Blackwood revives 
memories of “John Silence.” The great white Mage 
does not reappear, l>ut the ten stories here collected 
all relate to the region, the very creepy region, 
haunted by non-human or superhuman entities in 
in which John Silence reigned supreme. In the 
( “Terror of the Twins” and “'Hie Lost Valley” Mr. 

/ Blackwood plays with the subject of human person- 
ality. In “ The Wcndigo ” he revives gruesome 
‘‘.memories of a Canadian story in “John Silence." 

“ Carlton's Drive ” and " The Eccentricity of Simon 
, Parnacutc " sound deeper notes. There is genius in 
Mr. Blackwood, anu genius which from time to time 
f gives us glimjwes into unfathomed depths. 

Very different from Mr. Blackwood's eerie talcs of 
'f v the over and under world are the two mummy stories 
£ which appeared last month. In The Living Mummy 
(Ward, l.ock and Co. 6s.) Ambrose Pratt tells a 
wild and extravagant story of a disinterred mummy 
which came to life again and was compelled to do the 
• wicked will of its new master. It is an incongruous, 
incomprehensible compound of impossible nonsense. 
The Mummy Moves, by M. Gaunt ([.aurie. 6s.), is a 
story of a different class—a cross between Edgar 
Allan Poe and Sherlock Holmes. The writer has 
employed her knowledge of the secret mysteries of 
thb Obeahism of West Alrica to graft a story of 
’human sacrifice on to the life of London. It 
is clever, and the mystery is well kept up to the 
end. 

The Queen of Sheba's Ring, by Rider Haggard, is 
the latest variation which the accomplished author of 
“She” has played upon a well-worn string. It 
' is the penalty of having struck oil by inventing a 
white queen in Africa that you must go on inventing 
* an endless succession of white queens in Africa, 
locating them in mysterious regions, and making them 
. the centre of sensational adventure. “ The Queen of 
' > Sheba’s Ring” shows that Mr. Haggard’s ingenuity and. 
^ resource are unexhausted if not inexhaustible. 

Mr. E. Philipps Oppenheim, in Missing Delora 
(Methuen. 6s.), has produced another of his mystery 
Stories. They are .somewhat alike, hut ever popular 
with those who cue'for such reading. The Nine 
rs, by Edgar Wallace (Ward Lock. 6s.) f may 
ibo be called a mystery story, though the chief 
|t)yucry in it is what became of certain financiers, 
;{? Beats,” who disappeared leaving their affairs in not 
M all a mysterious muddle. T. & Smith, of Scotland 
#*rd, setsmauerato rights. 



SHORT STORIES. 

Tales of the Tenements is not, as might be imagined, 
a scries of stories of the slums. It is Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’. quaint title for a collection of short stories 
of squatters who built for themselves tenements in 
the more sheltered river valleys and hollows of the 
wilderness of Dartmoor (Murray. 6s.). There are 
thirteen of these talcs, told with a flavoui of Devoniarf 
dialect in the telling. They are racy of the soil, and 
give us many vivid homely pictures of the characters 
of the men and women who dwell in Eden Phillpotts' 
country. " 

TWO STUDIES IN TEMPERAMENT. 

In Voeation, by Lily Grant Duff (Murray. 6s.), it 
is the artist temperament which is studied, and it does 
not seem to have been more satisfactory in this case 
than in others. The artist and the two women who 
love him are the central characters of the book. One 
woman believes her vocation to be that of a nun; the 
other is convinced that hers is Art It is needless to 
say that no one marries and lives happily ever after¬ 
wards. In Lydia, by Everard Hopkins (Constable. 
6s.), the career of two inseparable school friends is 
traced. The one comes of a rich, cultured family, the 
other from a middle-class one which reads little hut 
the daily paper. When school days are over the ill- 
assorted friendship continues. In the end both girls 
marry, and both deteriorate after marriage—an un¬ 
happy conclusion. 

THE woman’s POINT OF VIF.W. 

Madame Albanesi may be said to give us this in 
The Glad Heart (Methuen. 6s.), a good story of the 
daughter of a hunting man who failed to leave the 
slightest provision for his daughter. A charming 
authoress figures in the talc, with children as lovely 
as herself. She would be perfect it she could make 
both ends meet, but unfortunately she never can. 
The real heroine is a thoroughly nice girl. Blue Grey 
Magic, by Sophie Cole (Mills and Boon. 6s.), has 
nothing psychic about it, but merely tells what 
happened to a girl who drifts into writing to an 
unknown person whom she believes to be a man, but 
who is really a woman. The story is delicately told, 
but perhaps more might have been made of the 
theme. Miss Evelyn Shaip’s Rebel Women (Fifield. 
is.) perhaps should hardly be classed as fiction. 
It is really a series of sketches, many of which we 
seem to have seen already before, all arguments in 
their way for the need for extending the franchise to 
women. 


Aerial Navigation, by Frederick Walker (Crosby 
Lockwood. 5s. net), is a reprint of a book published 
long before flying meetings. The author was privi¬ 
leged to witness the Wright demonstrations at a time 
when the 'world had not made up its mind whether 
these famous American brothers were wonderful 
scientific inventors or wonderful charlatans, and when 
the possibility of flight was still considered somewhat 
as a fairy-tale. , • 



Leading Books of the Month 


leading Books of the Month. 


RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY. ETC. 

The Psalms in the Jewish Church, w. o. E. Oeuarky* .-» 

St: Paul the Orator. M.Jn»... 

The Faith of a Modern Christian. J. On ..(Hodder) $/» 

The immortal Hope. S. H. Mellon* .~..(Blackwood) a/6 

Character.. A. Mf. Momcn*....-----.-(Blackwood) net s/6 

Mysticism. A. It. Sharpe...-.—...——.-.(Sands) 

The Newer Spiritualism. F. l'odmotc ......(Unwiu) net 

Nietzsche. A. if. I.udovid .-.-(Coouabk) net 

Swedonborg and Sapientia Angollca. F. 

.Dletlon%ry of Theosophlcal Terms. Tb«.-.phic»l Soc.—oet 5/0 

HISTORY, POLITICS. TRAVEL. 

The Political History of England. A K. Pollard. Vol. VI. 

(Longman) net 7/6 

The Historians and the English Reformation. kev. I. S. 

Littcll..(Mowbray) 

Reconstruction of the English Church, k. G. U*b«r. 

• voU...-.(Appleton) net #1/0 

Senates and Upper Chambers. H. w. v.Teoiiwitey.-- 


Peers and Bureauorats. k. Mwr .((oo*tabk) 4/6 

Seven Groat Statesmen. A. I). While..(Unwin) net ia/6 

Thomas Backet, Archbishop or Canterbury. w.H. Hutton 

• (Pitman) net 3/6 

Memories of Rugby and India. Sir A. J. Arbuil r»ot...... r .. — 

(Unwin) net 5/0 

Reoolleotlons of Forty Years. L. Fori<* Win Juw.... 


(Ouarky) net ia/6 

Under Five Reigns. lady Dorothy Nevill..(Methuen) «** *s'® 

John Wesley’s First Love. J. A. Leg« .-.....(Dent) net 3/6 

King’s Favourltos. K. HkkUy.(Methuen) net 10/6 

Old Kew, Chlswlok, and Kensington Wer* • % 

(Methuen) net »/6 

The Frenoh Revolution. A. Aulud. 4 vuk. ..(Un«m)1 each net t/6 

Joan of Arc. Grace James. .lMethuen) net 10/6 

Charles de Bourbon. C. Hare.-.-. -(Lane) net is/6 

Madame Royale. the Last Dauphlne. J. Turquan 

(Unwin) net jj/o 

Baron de Bat*. G. Lcnfltru..—_...(H«oemana) net 10/0 

Memoirs of the Duohesse de Dino. PiincrM Radxiwiii.. 

(Heincinann) net 10/0 

M ie Bmllle du Chatelot V. Hamel ..(Slanky Paul) net 16/0 

rmmn Spy System in France. P. Umv ...-—*— 


The German Spy System in France. P. Um 4 r.....— 

(Mills and Boon) net 5/0 

The Political Theories of Martin Luther. L. H. Warin*-.... 

(Putnam) net 7/6 

I.OODOld II. A. S. Rappoport.-.<Hutd>in*oc) net ia/6 


Leopold II. A. S. Rjppop JBl** »••••••»•••»# 

Woman In Italy. W. Boulting.-. 


A History *>f Verona. A. M. Alhn . 

Tho Lake Of Como. T. W. M. Lund ..l Regan Paul) net 5/0 

Old Continental Towns. W. M. (iellictau -iLmi.ie)nct 6/0 

The Chlnoso. J. S. Thomson.-.-...(Laune) net it /6 

The Channel Islands of California. C. K. I ladder.—.......... 

IH odder) net 7/6 

Beyond the Mexican Sierras. D. Walker. . v - (Hoddcr) net 7/6 

Argentina Past mid Present. W. 11. kwW...— 

(Began Paul) net i*/6 

• SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 

Legal Tender Essays. I. C. Smith - (Regan Paul) net 3/6 


.-..(Methuen) net 10/6 

11 ..(Methuen) net ia/6 


« 1 Tender Essays. I. C. Smith -(Regan Paul) net 3/6 

lem$«of To-day. H. MuiiMnuu^ ......... .|Uu«u)M 7/0 


The Futures* Trades Unionism and Capitalism In a 

Democracy. C. W. Eliot.. y.° 

Christianity and Labour, w. Muir.-...(Hodder) 6/o 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT. 


Aerial Navigation. Frederick Walker .-. 1 Lockwruod).pet 5/0 

The Romance of Modern Astronomy. Hector Macpl«wn 

.. ^rky) 5/0 


es of Evolution and Heredity. I> : H. Han s/o 

Nerves and Common Sense. Am* P. Cdl ....... .(Hoddcr) net 3/6 

Mental Symptoms of Brain Disease. H. 6 ^ Q 

mmss snsPh& cdfcgsg * 

Forty Years of a Sportman’i Life, sir 

M S Of Sport. Hilda Murray --— —......(Foulkf net j/o 

en Ccoel. H. T. Sberingham ........ - (Methuen net 3/0 

Jungle By-Ways In India. K. P. StcbUng---.(Banc) net ia/6 

African Game Trails. Theodore Roosevelt -..-—^Murray) Det 1I/0 


African GameT rails. Theodore Rooaevdt —(Murray) net 1I/0 

* LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. ESSAYS. 

The Solenoe of Poetry. Hudaoo ^ 

Thf Romanoe of Tristram and IseulL J. ^ 


40$' 


Heinrich Heine's Memoirs. G. Kaip. l«. svwl*. .*. 

(Hememann) net 10/ 

Mrs. Gaskell. Mrt. K. H. Charfwkk . (pitman) net 16/ 

Leading Amerlesm Novelists, j. Ii 4 .mr..JHell) net 7/ 

Leading American Essayists. W. M. Payn ..(Bell) net 7/ 

Mr. Dooley Says. F. P. Dunne.(lletneinann) 3 / 

The Silent Isle. A. C. iicdm.ii ... H», Fitter) net 7/ 

A Modern Humanist iB. Kirluuui ..a\) II. I). I'.inna... (Fifiald) 

Confession of a Barbarian. «. S. YLrcdc.(lunc) net 3/. 

The Upper Garden. K. deI.aU (Methuen) net 5/. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC. 


Designing from Plant Forms. J. \V. W-uK* 
Handicrafts in the Homo. Mahrl Title I’rie t 




(Clmptnan) net 6/1 


(Melhucn) net to/I 

The English Home. IS. F and . 1 '. Hr-uitet .MelhiH-n) net iv/i 

Musle and its Appreciation. Ma. | 4 »ns.m.iWillbms) j/« 

Fiddles. ll.Shini tkifp ...^Long) a/I 

Wagner at Homo, ludnh r<n Cl . (MilU and lhK.it) net K'/l 

Schubert. H. Aut< liflc —.....ilk'll) net i/t 

Yvette Gullbert. Y»citc C.uilb. and II. SnuiMei... 

(Mills and Boonl net 10/C 

The Brain and the Volco In Spooch nnd Song. F. W. Mott. 

,l(.ir|H'iS net $/i 

Chats on Autographs. A. II. Broudk y.(Unwin) net 3/* 


POEMS. 


Collected Poems. Alfred Noyr» .... 
Ballads and Poems. J. Masefield 


Poems of the Past and Present 
The Chained Titan, w G Hole.. 

In Poets' Corner. L. M. Watt. 

Exmoor Lyrics. K. K. Slioiland . 

Mates, etc. W. w. <iib»<.n. 

Akra. the Slavo. w. w. Gibson.... 


...jl'.I.u k wood) net 10/1 

.i.Mathews) net a/I 

M. R. llall.. 4 Ghapnu>n) net 5/c 

.(iulll act 4/' 

••*•*••••••••••••( I lorlder) 3/1 

........An owMiiith) net i/i 

.(Mathews! net 1/1 

.iMathews) not 1/ 


NOVELS. 


Adair, Cecil The Dean's Daughter. (Stanley Paul. 

Albanesi, K- M. The Glad Heart . (Me«huen 

Annealey. Maude. Wind along the Waste . (Methuen 

Askew. Alice and Claude. Fate and Drus lla .(Eveiett 

Kailyn, D. The Price of Freedom. (Scott 


Bray, Claude. 


Arnold. Clayhanger 
iude. Tony's Luck r-.. 


_, P. J. Tne Brown Mask 

Bur land, J. U. H. The Torhaven Mystery 
Capes. Bernard. Jemmy A bo reraw 


.;Mcthuen 

.(Ilurat 

.(Cassell 

...(Chapman 
.. (Methuen 
W'.ird, Lock 


Carling, j. K. The Doomed City. W'.ird, Lock) 6/ 

Carr, Mr*. Coayns. By Ways That They Know Not -JCliiipman) 6/ 

Collins, Colin. The Blinding Light.(Greening: 6, 

Cooke, W. Bourne. Bellcroft Priory .(lane! 6 , 

Cooper. E. U. My Brother the King. (lame 6. 

Cullum, R. The Trial of the Axo . .(Chapman 6 , 

Dart, Edith. Rebecca Drew.-.(Mills and Boon 6, 

Deeping, Warwick. The Lame Englishman.(Of sell 6, 

Deinarevt, Virginia. The Fruit Of DCSlro.(Harper 6, 

DeMotgjn. W. An Affair of Dishonour. (lleinemann 6. 

Donovan, l>kk. The Naughty Maid of Mlichnm.(White 6, 

Dunaany, Ijtni. A Dreamer's Tales.(Allen 6. 

Durront. W. S. Cross and Dagger .(Methuen) net 3 

K.ran*. K. Dear Loyalty -. ^ . ..^HtKlJcr) 6 

Fiaaer. Mr*. IL.and 1 . 1 . stahluwnn. The Golden Rose 

• Hutchinson) 6 

Gerard, Louise. The Hyena of Kallu.(Methuen) 6 


r. Mr*. II.. and 


Gordon. H. My Lady of Intrigue 
Greene, Frances N. Into the Night 


..(Blackwood) 

.(Mel hue) 

Haggard. U. Kidrr. Queen Sheba's Ring .-....^Nash 

Hewlett, M. Rest Harrow.......... (Macmillan 

Howell. Constance. Married In India .(Ou*eley 

a .Viuld. The Fortune-HunUsrs .(Murray 

ley. Florence M. The Star of Lovo .-.(Appleton 

Lancaster. G. U. Jim of the Ranges.....(Constnblo 

Leblanc, M. 813 (.Mills aud Boon) 

Lewi*. A. The Pilgrim ..(Bbckt«>od 

Luca*. E. V. Mr. togleslde .—.-. (Methuen 

MacGratb. H. A Splendid Hazard .(Ward, Ix.ck 

Machray. R. Sentenced to Death -.(Quito 

Mann, Mary E. Astray In Arcady.— 

Maik*. Jeannette. Through Welsh Doorways ..(Unwin) net 

SLush, *L Tho Lovely fir*. Blake. (Co-ell 

Mason, A E. w. At the Villa Rose (Hodder 

Miloc, A. A. The Day's Play. (Methuen 

Muir, W. The Amazing Mutes.(Stanley Paul 

Newte, H. W. C The Sins of the Children ... (Mill* ami Boon 

Oppcnbeim, E. P. The Missing Delora. -.(Methuen 

Page, Gertrude. Two Lovers and a Lighthouse .(Hum 

Pearce, C. E. The Bungalow under the LakO ..(Stanley Paul 

Penny, V. E. SaoriflOC.... Chatto 


.F.E. Saorlf 


••••••••••••••••a•••••••• 




Perrin, Alitt. Tho ChaWB. 

Phillip*. F. C A Lucky Young Woman 

Praed, Mr*. Campbell. 6 d*I Fire . 

Prut, A. The Living Mummy.. 


.... (Nii'lw net 

..lasull) 

(Wnr.l, Lt>ck) 



















£ lady Good-for-Nothint...(N«Uon) net 

-jrnold., Mm. BaMie. Th« Girl from Nowhere. (Hodder) 

>lda, Mr*. Fred. The For*ythe Way.—. (Chapman) 

, K. M. The Silent Call.-.(Hv»>) 

Ick. Mr*. Alfred. The Lantern-Bearer*. ~..jMethuen) 

*. M. The Creators. (CowtebM 

. B. A Village of Vagabond*. iH odder) 

aitb, H.J. Enchanted Ground... (Csmtab:.-) 

eooe, Cfcrwophcr. The Noise of Lire./Chftiio) 

•ran,.Annie S. Lovo's Barrier .(Caaecll) 

wintortan, F. A. The Young Idea.-. iChatio) 

bon*, Guy. The Raoe before Us .-. (White) 

berane.'Katherine Cecil. Max .iHutchinson) 

d. Count Florio and Phyllis K. (Chapman) 

G. de Horne. A Question or Marriage .^lludder) 

_ H. Sir Render O'Halloran. 4 Am>**mkh) 

—M «• The Spider of St. Austin’s.(Chapman) 

®ace, E. The Nine Bears. tWard. l-ck) 

'erd, h. D. Sir Poulteney .— »<Me*he»-nJi*ee 

'arden, Florence. The Beauty of the Family. 0* wW 

arner. A. Just Between Themselves . <Un«o) 

'atson, Sydney. By Order of the General. .(Rudder) 

hlte, F. M. The White Bride . lW.,nl. Lock) 

hitehouM, F. C. Allah the Avenger .. . .^Gri«uns) 

'httelaw, I). The Princess Galva.it .renew*) 

ttthor of "Tl* Inner Shrine. ' The Wild Olive -(Medium) 


*/o 

6/o 

6/o 

6/o 

6/o 

& 

% 

6/o 

6/o 

6/o 

6/o 

6/o 

6/0 

6/o 

I/O 

6/u 

6/o 

« 

6 /o 


OBITUARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Sept. i.—Dowager Countess of Romney, 

Sept. 2.—Mr. W. II. Mills (of the Y.M.C.A.), 67. 

Sept. 3.—Mr. Alexander Sinclair (.1 proprietor of the Glas- 
yw J/crnld), 82 ... Lord Avoninore, 44. 

Sept. 5.—Sir Thomas Fuller, K.C.M.G., 79 ... Moos. Henri 
.ousscau (painter). 

Sept. 7.—Mr. 

Holman Hunt, 

R.A., 83 ... Dr. 
W. T. Law (of 
Bournemouth), 

65- 

Sept. 8.—Rev. 
l>r. 6. M. Da- 
vies, 83 ... Dr. 
F.inily Blackwell 
(sister of the late 
Dr. Elisabeth 
Blackwell), who 
founded the first 
women’s hospi¬ 
tal. 84- 


* m * 


i v S 






i 


The late Joseph Kaijiz. 

The “Henry Irving” of the German- 
peaking stage. He recently received 
,10,000 fora twelve month*,’engagement. 


Sept. 10.—Sir 
Charles Stirling, 
80 ... Canon 
Pollock (of Ro¬ 
chester), 58. 

Sept. II. — 
Moas. K Fre- 
nrict (French 
sculptor), 86. 

Sept. 12.— Mr. 
Jason Rigby 
(civil engineer), 
64 ... Bishop 
Dawes, 67. 

Sept. 13. — 
Professor Fried- 
berg (eminent 
uthority on 


?V rc h 73 Sir Georg Bartley (formerly Unionist 

*)t 

, Sept. 16.—Mr. Hormuzd Rossam (distinguislied Orientalist, 
owned for his researches and hit writings upon Biblical and 
stem history), 84 ... Mr. Geo. Howell (a pioneer in the 
~ movement), 77. 

18.—M. de Nelidoff (Russian diplomatist), 73. 

•* Ifl*Dr. Maclogun (formerly Archbishop of York), 84 
J. rickersgill Rodger (Governor of the Gold Coast). 
k jo:—Lily Sybil Lascellcs, 30 ... Fire Francois 
r (a distinguished Dominican preacher), 75 ... Herr 
k JCains (the Henry Irving of the German iiage), 52. 



Sept. 22.—Lady de Rothschild, 90 . 

Sept. 24.—Colonel A. S. Palmer (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 76 ... 
Madame Pasteur (widow of the French bacteriologist), 84 .... 
Professor Louis Jacob (distinguished German architect), 74. 

Sept. 28.—Mr. Dawson Rogers, Editor of Light. • 


“After Last Returns the First” 

The rehabilitation of ancient beliefs is illustrated 
in the September Expositor. Professor Konig, 
writing on the significance of the patriarchs in the # 
history of religion, says that “critics have been, 
obliged to admit the .novelty, ihc amazing elevation, 
ihc mystcriousness defying all ordinary attempts at 
explanation of the origin of the patriarchal religion." 
Professor Orr treats of sin as a problem of to-day, 
and declares that it goes far beyond the province 
of evolution to furnish the explanation of the per¬ 
verted moral condition. “ It points to a world-wide 
defection traceable back to disobedience in the. 
beginnings of the race." Professor Gordon describe* 
Dr. Skinner’s “ Genesis as a great work, of consum¬ 
mate ability, judgment and sympathy.” 

Cassell's. . u. 

Cosset?s for October is principally fiction. There* 
is a very outspoken and discriminating paper, by. 
Tom Browne, on the people of Birmingham, in .which 
the paradoxical contrasts of Birmingham life are well 
shown. Mr; Fred. W. Burgess writes on old pewter, 
with the special aim of helping collectors to form 
some idea of the age and genuineness of their curios. 
He says that the Wojshipful Company of Pewterers 
in Ix>ndon have lost the records which were kept for 
some two hundred years. Mr. A. B. Cooper describes 
a night among the nocturnal animals and birds under 
the title of “ From Dusk to Dawn in the C&untry.” 
Mr. Charles Tibbits gives a brief record of the work 
of the St John’s Ambulance people, under the head¬ 
ing of “ Modem Knights of St. John.” 

Are County Scholarships Only for the Poor? 

The abuse of scholarships is dwelt upon in the 
Local Government Review by Mr. William Ow6h. He 
mentions a case where a scholarship, tenable at 
a University for three years (a total sum of ^180), 
was granted to the son of a professional man whose 
income* on the lowest computation was £ 1,500 ad 
year.* If the lad had not obtained the scholarship* 
his father could, anc^ in all probability would, hav?! 
sent hiqi to the University just the same. Another ' 
lad, who had a sum of money left him under a wi\\ 
to be spent on his education, attended a free elemen¬ 
tary school, and while there secured County scholar- ’ 
ships for five years at secondary schools, finishing 
with another County scholarship of £60 'a year, 
tenable for three years—that is, a gift of ^180 from 
the County fund. - Why, the writer asks, should the 
public find money £ provide advanced education for 
the children of men who can well afford to bearj 
expense themselve#?"- 
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THE 


REVIEW of REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


Is the 

End of War 
In 

Sight ? 


LONDON, Not. x»t, 1910. 

This may seem an absurd question 
in view of the revival of the 
naval scare by Mr. Balfour, and 
the determination of Austria to 


set to work to construct a fleet of Jhriidnoughts- 
But the continuous increase in the cost of 


preparing for war and the increasing certainty 
that any future war will entail the financial ruin 
of the victor as well as the vanquished revive the 
hope so vigorously expressed by Mr. Bloch in his 
famous treatise, “ Is war any longer possible ?” The 
figures quoted elsewhere Iron* Mr. Crammond’s 
admirable article in the Qunrferly Review show that if 
the British Empire were to go into a great war, 
the cost of that method of upjxaling to the Supreme 
Court of Nations would, even if victorious, not he less 
than five hundred millions sterling, while if the decision 
of Mars went against us, it might cost us three times 
that amount. Such figures give one furiously to think. 
What it means is that we are hound over to keep the 
peace in bonds of five hundred millions sterling at 
the least. What is true of us is more or less true of 


every other nation in pro|>ortion to the cxlcnt of its 
trade antj the efforts which it could pul forth in a 
supreme sfftgglc. We ask ourselves whether any 
conceivable cause of quarrel, whether any conceivable 
interest would be worth such sacrifices? Of course, 
if any other Power were to attempt to reduce us to 
j»rvitude or to destroy our inde|*ndenec we should 
have no option but to face that* expenditure^ But 
what possible gain could justify any other Power 
incurring such enormous liabilities ? A Supreme 
Court of Appeal in which the costs that must be 
paid even by the successful litigant exceed the value 
of the subject-matter of the dispute stahds self- 
condemned. However reluctant we may be to 
Abandon the age-long method of settling quarrels by 
fighting them out, the cost of such a mode of pro¬ 
cedure is practically prohibitive. 


Tlu* rase in favour of Mj-sJtuting 

Th ® some niou: economical method of 

international . .. ,. A . 

Boycott. settling dmcienres gams enor¬ 
mously when wo take into account 
the fact that the costs of this mode, of litigation fall 
not only upon the litigants, but are shared by all the 
neutral nations. In the highly complex state of 
modem society every war is more or less fought out 
in the common highway of the whole woild. There 
is no wide, waste, desolate heath in which the trial 
by wager of battle can Ik: fought out between two 
combatants. It is intolerable that the whole traffic 
of the whole world should lx: interrupted because two 
nations refuse to settle their differences by arbi¬ 
tration. This points directly to the next great 
step towards the abolition of war. The majority 
of the human race at any given moment is 
always non-belligerent. But at present ibis non¬ 
belligerent majority has no means of com|x:lling 
the ollicrs to keep the jK-are except by themselves 
becoming belligerent. But the boycott, tlu; organ¬ 
ised international lioyeotl by neutrals of any belli¬ 
gerent who refuses tin: alternative of aibitration, is 
the wea|>on by which in the near future the pacific 
majority will be able, to inqiose tlvir will upon 
would-be belligerents. Ai first this boycott would be 
financial—for why should neutrals finance lighters?— 
but afterwards it might become industrial and com¬ 
mercial. Mr. Maurice Hewlett has great hojies of a 
general strike among the workmen of any nation that 
goes to war. It will be easier to organise, as the 
T urks and Chinese have done, industrial boycotts 
among neutral nations of the goods of the nations 
that refuse arbitration and persist in appealing to 
the sword. 


The Cost 
of • 

the Armed Peace. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s calculation 
that if he had not to provide for 
the cost of the Army and Navy 
he could at once, without im¬ 


posing. an extra ]«nny of taxation, endow every 



family in the United Kingdom with an annuity of present contingency of war. The naval and military 
a year, puts in a nutshell the premium which an estimates of Great Britain alone, leaving out of 
abandonment of war as the sole international tribunal account the Indian and. Colonial war budgets,, 
offers to the masses. The world is now spending amounts to ^70,000,000 per annum. With this 
^500,000,000 in preparing for the remote but ever sum how much might be affected in improving the 

condition of the people! But it is 










A Braxilian Warship which is to be bigger than any existing 

British Warship. , 

The new battleship, Rio tfr Jittuin, which Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. are 


building for the Brasilian Government, will he 655 ft. in length, and have a dis¬ 
placement of 32,000 tons. She will be Wgger than any battleship in, or at 


in course of construction, for our navy. The machinery b also being 
in England, and will give a speed of 22^ knots. 

■ 


idle talking about disarmament or 
reduction - of armaments till there 
is ready to hand an alternative 
tribunal for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes backed by authority strong 
enough to compel submission to 
its jurisdiction. Such a tribunal 
is already in existence in germ in 
the Hague High Court. l^ast 
month it settled the Orinoco 
dispute between Venezuela and the 
United States. Every year it grows 
in prestige. When it is armed by 
the next Conference with the right 
to proclaim an international boy¬ 
cott, as the medieval popes de¬ 
clared an interdict, we shall begin 
to see the end of war. 

The utility of the 
The 0 < J* 8 * Hague Tribunal last 
Savarkar. month received a new 
and unexpected at¬ 
testation. The escape of Savarkar, 
the Indian accused of sedition, 
treason, and anarchic violence, on 
his way from London t8 Bombay, 
raised a very delicate question on 
international law. Savarkar was 
extradited from London on the 
demand of the Indiao Government. 
When the ship conveying him to 
India called at Mar^jllfes Savar¬ 
kar slipped through the hole in one 
of the vessel’s water-closets and 
reached the shore in safety. No- 
sooner, however, did he land than 
be was arrested—he says by oflT 
of the Indian police, others sdy by 
a French gendarme—and recon¬ 
ducted to th* ship, which Boon • 
after sailed for India. When the 
facts became known the French 
Radicals made a hideous outcry. 
The sacred right of asylum had been 
violated. A political refugee who 
had won his way to the roll of the . 
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World! 


Republic had been forcibly and illegally handed over 
o the myrmidons of British despotism, and so forth, 
ind so forth. So great was the hubbub that the 
French Government was compelled reluctant!/ to make 
epresentations. Their case was that once Savarkar 
tad landed in France he ought not to have been 
estored to hig gaolers without due process of extra- 
lilion. In this they were incontestably right. We 
vould certainly have insisted upon this if the rMts 
lad been reversed. But unfortunately Savarkar had 
>een (landed back. He is now in India, where he is 
o be tried for his life. It is one thing to say he 
night not to have been handed over; it is another 
hing to consent to sending him back to France. 
Phe two Foreign Offices conferred, with no other 
esult than that of bringing them into diametri¬ 
cal opposition. Then in a happy moment the 
British Government suggested, Why not refer the 
question to the Hague ? The French Government 
umped at so excellent a solution, and Savaikar’s 
ate is to be decided by an International Tribunal 
lining under the authority of the Hague Convention, 
it is more and more becoming evident that to 
liplomats the Hague Tribunal is a mighty present 
lelp in times of trouble. 

“ I will lift up mine eyes to the 

hills,” said the Psalmist, “ whence 
Help from on Hi*b. . 

my help comcth. The modern 

variant of the lover of peace is, 

‘ I will lift up mine eyes to the skies whence 
>ur help will come.” The conquest of the air, 
vhich a year or two ago was derided as a dream 
>f the visionary, is now being recognised by the 
nan in the street as an accomplished fact. The 
nagnificent swoop of the Clement-Bayard airship 
rom Paris to Ixmdon on Octol»er 16th in six hours, 
without a single stop en route, illustrated what even 
tow is*pqpsible. This • was followed later in the 
nonth by the flight of the Morning Post airship 
rom Paris to Aldershot. The andacious, not to 
ay foolhardy, attempt of Walter Wellman to cross 
he Atlantic in an airship, which could only have 
ichieved its destination if the sea had been 
ts smooth as glass and the wind continuously 
flowing eastward, met with its inevitable failure. 
Jut it created an immense sensation and turned all 
nen’8 minds towards the possibilities of the future. 
Already we hear of another attempt to bp made to 
ross the Atlantic—this time in an opposite.direction. 
At. J. Brucker, a Germar.-American journalist, is to 
nake the attempt from the Canary Islands in an 
irstyp now being built at Munich, which is to carry 


Mr. Walter Wellman. 

Commander of the wrecked airship America. 

b Tettcmi.) 

more powerful engines than Mr. Wellman’s America. 
The equilibrator, a pendant floating anchor which 
floats along the suifacc of the sea, was blamed fo i 
the loss of the America. But the thumping and 
vibration of her engines almost drove her navigator! 
wild. These things, however, can be overcome. 
All the wild enthusiasm and romantic interest 
aroused by the early Elizabethan explorers of tho 
New World are being revived by the heroic exploit! 
of the men who are achieving the conquest of the 
air. • 

Before the airship and the aero- 
War in plane bring us peace, the War God, 
■ld>Heaven. who has long held undisputed 

sway over land and sea, will try to 
extend his dominion to ihe air. The papers are full 
of new inventions by which it is proposed either to 
utilise the airship for war or to destroy it from land or 
sea. One day wc read of cunningly devised aerial 
torpedoes shaped like arrows which will be dropped 
from above upon airships flying nearer the earth* 
Another day we hear of newly designed field 
artillery pointing skyward which will salute thd 
aerial invaders with shells. Quick-firing guns 
are being mounted on aeroplanes. As in naval 
war everything depended upon which fleet got the 
weather gauge, so in aerial warfare the aeroplane lhat 
can mount highest and quickest will have the under 
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The Clement-Bayard Airahip, purchased bj the British Government 
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hip at its mercy. It is the case of the falcon anil 
he heron over again. But the most promising of all 
ields of aerial warfare is the simple dropping of 
mllets from above. There is no need for the high 
lier to fire at the trooi* massed below. He only 
teeds to drop bullets overboard, and if he is 1,000 
rards aloft each bullet will have a velocity of 400 feel 
>er second when it strikes the earth. Even now 


every good aeroplane can carry 4,000 rifle bullets. 
If the fifty aeroplanes in the French Army were to be 
employed to sow bullets over an enemy’s camp they 
could, in the course of half a dozen trips, drop over a 
million bullets on the must vulnerable parts of their 
opponents. They would signal out for attack the 
headquarters, the reserves, the camps, and all places 
hut the firing line where the troo'jw are scattered. It 
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The “ Morning: Poet" Airahip, presented to the Nation. 
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will he of no avail firing at them, for the bullets 
fired up into the air will come down again on those 
who fired them in quite as deadly a shower as those 
discharged by the enemy. As a means of # destruc¬ 
tion the aeroplane promises to achieve the deadliest 
results. And as no one can use the aeroplane as a 
means of concjuest, but only as a means of destruc¬ 
tion, I am more and more convinced that it will be 
the most efficient means by which the old system of 
war on sea and land will be broken up. The French 
reckort their fifty aeroplanes as equivalent to a rein¬ 
forcement of their army by 150,000 men. Civilisation 
will ere long come to see that the aeroplane will 
make an end of armies altogether. 

To our grandfathers the notion of 
Tho Launch building ships of iron and steel 
tho ••Olympic.** seemed ns fantastic as even now 

the notion of navigating the air in 
machines weighing a ton, without gasbags attached, 
appears to some of us. They started from the idea that 
lor a ship to float it must Ik.- constructed of material of 
less sjKcific gravity than water. If they had been 
told of the Olympic , whose mere hull as it left the 
shipyard at Belfast weighed 27,000 tons of iron, they 
would have covered their informant with ridicule. 
“ 'lell that to the marines 1 ” would have been their 
immediate response, llut it is precisely the use of 
material for building ships that is heavier than water 
that has given man his final mastery over the ocean. 
The latest mammoth White Star liner lltiows Noah’s 


Ark into the shade and makes the Great EasUrn 
connKirafivcIy insignificant. T he Olympic is a vessel 
of 45,000 tons register and 66,000 tons displacement. 
She has eleven decks, is 882 Jft. long, 92;ft. broad, 
and the distance between the keel and the top of the 
captain’s hou.se is 105ft. This sou monster has scales, 
or plates, of which the largest are 36ft. long, weighing 
four toms and a quarter apiece. Merely to hold her 
double bottom 270 tons of rivets were used, and 
the weight of the total nuinlicr of three million 
rivets used exceeds 1,200 tons. Her rudder weighs 
100 tons, and her anchor 16 tons. Her crew will 
•Humber 860, and she will carry 2,500 passengers at 
21 knots an hour, in fair wind andfoul, in perfect safety 
across the Atlantic. For their comfort there will be 
provided a Turkish bath, a gymnasium, a nursery, 
a swimming-bath, with a possibility of a real, com¬ 
fortable dive in addition, besides a grill-room, a 
racket court, a tennis court, a palm-loungfc, a roof- 
garden, shower-baths attached to the cabins, a fish¬ 
pond, etc. Before long we shall expect to find all our 
floating ferries equipped with a theatre, a music-hall, 


a cinematograph theatre, a cricket pitch, and a race¬ 
course, and every steamer will carry a complete 
newspaper staff for producing morning and evening 
editions of the news of the world reported by 
wireless. 

The story is told dial Will Crooks 
Tht one day silenced a blatant Tory 

Boilermakers* Strike, who in a railway carriage was 

declaiming against the working 
men. Alter the usual tirade against their vices, their 
indolence, their ingratitude, he wound up by declar¬ 
ing he would not tiust one of them further than he 
could see him. Will Crooks, who had listened 
patiently, suddenly bluitcd out, “What about the • 
engine driver?” To a man whose life absolutely 
depended u|>on the vigilance and the trustworthiness of 
the driver of the express train in which he was riding 
the retort was crushing. The building of such a ship 
ns the Olympic is in like manner a corrective of 
harsh views of the boilermakers who last month 
by a majority ol 10,079 to 8,700 refused to accept 
the peace projiosals agreed to by their leaders 
at the Conference between the employers and their 
leaders. Although only 19,000 voted out of 50,000 
men aflcctcd the decision rendered a general lockout 
inevitable, and for a month these brave and skilful 
hands of the builders of our leviathans were idle, i 
They voted again at the end oi‘ the month, 
hut the result is not yet declared. It is no use 
for sanguine working-class leaders to tell us lliat 
when labour dominates Parliaments there will be 
no more wars between nations. Unhappily, it is pre- , 
ciscly among the working-classes that we see at ? 
present the prevalence of a bellicose spirit which is so ‘ 
eager for a fight that it defies the authority of its own 
chosen leaders. Nations, nowadays at any rate, do ‘ 
not overthrow their own Governments in order to go 
to war. But dial is precisely equivalent to what*, 
has been done by the boilermakers and other 
malcouteuts. 


■ oiyiiig 


< 01 rciying im- 

Pwich Illicitly, as some profess to do, on 
Railway strike. pacific, temperament of the 

working-classes was demonstrated 
last month by the sudden strike on the French rail, 
ways, which for nearly a week threatened the whole 
nation with industrial paralysis. Negotiations were 


going on between the Government and the railway 
companies for the purpose of arriving at an under¬ 
standing for the removal of the grievances of the 
employes. While these negotiations were still jK-nd- 
ing the whole of the workmen on the Nurd Railway 
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came out on strike. They demanded the immediate 
concession of the following proposals 

(x) A minimum wage of five francs a day. 

. (a) One day’s rest in seven. 

(3) An amendment of the Pension system. 

The concession, it is said, would have entailed an 
increased expenditure by the railway companies of five 
millions a year. The men on the Nord were joined by 
their comrades on the other railways and the strike 
threatened to become universal. It was crushed, 
however, by the vigour and resolution of M. Briand, 
the Trench Premier, who promptly called out all the 
strikers who were in the army reserve to military 
duty. There was some talk of mutinous disobedience 
to this order, but M. Briand could depend upon the 
army. He would not have hesitated to shoot. After 
a day or two’s suspense the men gave in, the railways 
resumed working, and, the strike being declared at an 
end, the railway companies vied with each other 
in voting rewards to those of their servants who 
remained on duty. 

0 

Here we have the extraordinary 
■MUrlim spectacle of the so-called jacific 

Mwm»*of"paace. Labour Party recalled to the paths 

of conciliation and peace by the 
use of the power conferred upon the executive by the 
system of compulsory military service. Nothing is 
more curious than the way in which the manhood 
of Europe contrives to live under two diametrically 
opposite rigimes. Everything depends upon what coal 
and trousers a man wears. If he dresses as he pleases, 
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U topia— Limited. 

Franck (coming to congratulate the youngest Republic) 
"Glad you loo have adopted the ideal foim of government.” 

Portugal : “ Tlianks. It ought to be plain sailing now, 
oughtn’t it?” 

Franck: "Ye—c«. Sorry 1 can't stop to say more- 
shocking state of things at home—just escaped anolhei 
Revolution.” 



jy] [ Toy**!. 

The French Railway Strike. 

Motor-cars were chartered to convey passengers and luggage between Paris 
' and the Ports. 


he acts as he pleases, he votes as 
he pleases, he strikes as he pleases 
no Government daring to make 
him ol>cy its command. But tht 
Government has the powef to com¬ 
pel him to wear its uniform, anc 
then the moment he changes his 
clothes he ceases to be a free 
citizen. He can do nothing that 
he pleases. He sinks at once inta 
the position of a mere cog in the 
military machine. If he disobeys 
he is promptly shot In the 
recent French strike the revolt 
-against established law and order 
was quelled by com*pelling a 
large number of men who were 
free to strike when they wore 
their working clothes to weai 
military uniform, when they 'were 
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bound to obey orders on penalty of death. The 
rights of man disappear when he dons the uniform 
of a soldier. The odd thing is that peace was 
secured in the French Strike by superseding the 
liberty of the labourer as citizen by the compulsory 
obedience exacted by military law. 

, The Prime Minister who arrested 
m BHand the sta ^ °f the strikers as they 
Saviour or Society, assembled round the editorial table 

of L* Humanite was in former days 
a member of the staff of that paper. He is even said 
to have written a leading article on “ The Right to 
Strike ” at the very table where the arrest was effected- 
But M. Briand discriminates !>ctwccn the right to 



M. Briand, French Premier. 

(-Fhoiografk by A*homy.) 


strike and’&e right to organise anarchy, to paralyse 
the nation, and to bring about the general overturn. 
In his speech in the Chamber he explained how 
the Government was negotiating successfully tor the 
,t£drcss of the grievances of the railway employes, 
and that it was because they were* succeeding that the 
anarchical leaders gave the mandate for the strike. The 
Government was not taken unawares. It was prepared* 
united, and resolute. Its measures were so successful 
that the price of food did not go up in Paris for a 
single da\ f , and what was meant to be a social revo¬ 
lution collapsed in a week, like an airship whose 
envelope has been punctured. M. Viviani, the 
Socialist, who was Minister of Labour, stood by his 
chieLduring the crisis, but resigned rather than assent 


to the measures proposed to limit the right to strike 
on services of public necessity; but the Chamber and 
the nation were at the back of the Premier, who 
emerges from the struggle with an international 
reputation. 

Everyone is congratulating the 
The Boycott women chainmakers of Cradley 
Anti-Sweating War. Heath uj)0!» the successful issue of 

their struggle for a minimum wage 
of eleven shillings a week. The manufacturers agreed 
not to buy from middlemen who wore not paying 
more than the minimum wage fixed by the Trade 
Board. Here we see the thin end of the wedge of the 
boycott applied in industrial disputes. Another sign 
pointing in the same direction was a resolution 
carried unanimously by the Ixmdon Trades’ Council in 
favour of the compilation of a National Trade Directory 
by the Trades’ Councils containing a “ Fair List” of all 
firms in their locality who were qualified to tender for 
municipal, Governmental, and all other public contracts. 
From this it is but a short step to the compiling of a 
Black List In the United .Slates, for many years 
last, the trade unionists have attempted to boycott 
all firms which did not pay union rates of labour. All 
goods without a union label were taboo to the sound 
trade unionist, no mutter how good and ohenp they 
might be. The Abolitionists of a hundred years ago 
boycotted slave-grown sugar. If there bad been a 
few more of them it would not have needed a 
gigantic war to put down slavery in the United 
States. 


Mr. Lloyd Georgo 
tn the 

City Temple. 


Mr. Lloyd George's address on 
Destitution at the City Temple 
was chiefly important because it 
was a tactful ‘statement of .the 


reasons why everyone who thinks is more or less 
dissatisfied with the conditions under which man¬ 
kind is at present living. Very adroit was hid 
tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, whose six fundamental 


axioms he accepted cn masse , and then proceeded to 
draw from them conclusions from which Mri 
Chamberlain in his earlier days would not have 
recoiled. The speech was eloquent and was 
delivered with great sobriety and self-control. Ai 
much can hardly be said about a later speech ol 
his in which he hit back at the Spectator for 
rts criticisms of his City Temple speech. Mr. 
Strachey may or may not be “ an exceedingly pre« 
tenuous, pompous, and futile person” he certainly 
takes himself as seriously as if he were the sole 
authorised custodian of the Ten Commandments; 
but Mr. Lloyd George would have been better 
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“The Idle Rich.* 


advised if lie bad slept over his Spectator instead of 
blazing out at its editor immediately after reading his 
article. As a matter of fact, as Mr. Lloyd George 
would Ur the first man to admit, Mr. St. I-Ott Strachey 
is one of the best and most conscientious of living 
journalists, and also he is perhaps a bit of a crank— 
well, in that rcsjiect he is in good company. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s diatril*e 
against the idle rich was a latter- 
day echo of Carlyle's invectives 
addressed to the same class in his 
Latter-day Pamphlets and “Shooting Niagara." There 
was in it, not unnaturally, the exaggeration of the 
poster artist who strives after glaring contrasts, hut 
the warning and the veiled menace which lay behind 
may be useful. The sentiment of service, which is 
the salt of society, is always in great danger of |>crisli- 
ing in a plutocracy. We see this in America, where 
the conception of public service as a public duty 
owed to the Stale by the wealthy can hardly Ik* 
said to exist. An aristocracy has its faults, but it 
has its virtues, otherwise it could never have sur¬ 
vived among so practical a jieople as the English. 
If our nobles and great landowners had only 
been idle rich men, like the suns of many of our 
plutocrats, if they had only cared for s|>ori and tlu: 
killing of gainej there would have been no House of 
la>rds to trouble us to-day. They would long ago 
have gone the way of the nobles of Prance, in an 
article published many years ago in this Rkvikw, on 
the aristocracy as part of “ The Wasted Wealth of King 
Demos," I jointed out that the (wreentage of wealth 
and of life given to the service of the people by our 
aristocracy was much larger than that devoted to 
public service by the average plutocrat. No doubt 
there are many Peers and landowners who are up to 
the level of their calling; but, on the other liand, 
many of them, so far from being “ idle," are among 
the hardest-worked men in the country. It is that 
which has made our social system so sound and so 
: stable, and the wastrels and pleasurO-loving ne’er-do- 
. weels are the exception and not the rule. 

) « At the close of Mr. Lloyd 

Tho Next George’s address at the City 
; Llboral Prime Minister. Temple, Mr. Campbell, who 

was in the chair, hailed him 
f as the next Liberal Prime Minister — a predic¬ 
ts tion which was hailed with cheers by the crowded 
jfeineeting. No disrespect was meant to Mr. Asquith 
by the declaration. It only meant, what 1 think 
generally admitted to be true, that in case of 
vacancy occurring it is Mr. Lloyd George, and 




not Sir Edward Grey, who would be his successor. 
Possibly—nay, probably—this promotion might not 
be to the taste of Mr. Lloyd George, who might quite 
reasonably conceive tliat he would have more power 
to his elbow if hp had Sir Edward Grey as nominal 
chief than if he had the first position himself. But 
after the City Temple meeting there is.little doubt as 
to the choice of the Democracy. Mr. Lloyd George 
possesses, far more than Sir Edward Grey, the art 
of direct and effective appeal to the popular 
heart, and, what is still more important, to 
the popular imagination. He is in tune with 
the common i>eoplc, as Mr. Trine would have us all 
be in tunc with the Infinite. lie may not he a.grcat 
constructive statesman—although he has shown more 
aptitude in constructive legislation than any of his 
colleagues—but he not merely feels what the masses 
feel—which may be equally true of Sir Edward Grey— 
he has a gift which recalls the genius of John Bright 
for giving articulate expression to their usually in¬ 
articulate sentiments and aspirations. His happy knack 
of illustration, even of poetic illustration, conjoined 
as it is with a genial sense of humour, makes him the 
unrivalled master of the platform. There was 
nothing socially new, and there were many things 
only partially true, in what he said at the City Temple, 
but as a s|H>ken appeal 1o the heart and conscience 
of the community it was a masterpiece of dexterity, 
and so tactful as even to win an enthusiastic encomium 
from the Timcs % the one organ of public opinion which 
might have been confidently calculated upon to curse 
him altogether. 

As a corrective to the somewhat 
The 

Genial Optimism depressing picture painted by Mr. 

Lloyd George of our social and 

economic condition it is a pleasure 
to turn to the most interesting account which John 
Bums gave the people of Dewsbury last jponth as to 
the improvement which had been made in recent 
years in the condition of the people. Things may be 
bad today, but they are nothing like so bad as they 
were fifty years ago. He said :— 

One of die most remarkable features of the last sixty yean 
was ih.^ only the increasing spirit of benevolence of the com 
forlable towards the disinherited, and of the community to in 
aflliclcd members, but the wonderful decline which hud taker 
place in official pauperism during that period. It had lieer 
reduced from 62 per 1,000 to 26 j»er 1,000. At the same time 
the cod per head had gone up from i8». >0^1353. foi 
indoor pauoers, and from £$ I is. to £(j is. 5d. dor outdoot 
paupers. ’flic contributions to poor law per head of populatior 
had gone up from 6&. 8d. to 9s. in Diuseldorf pauperism woi 
35 per l.ooo, in Dewsbury 15.5, in Ucrlin 44, and in Londor 
26.32 per 1,000. 

In the last sixty years ^600,000,000 had been spen 
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in poor-law relief. It does not appear that the 
humanising of our workhouses has increased the 
number of our paupers. Mr. Burns said ;— 

There were never more out of 040,000 inmat0% of the poor- 
law institutions of England and Wales than 10.000 to 14,000 
ihlc-bodied men in health. This was equal to 6 i»er cent, cf 
ihc male pauperism, and less than 1 per cent, of the population 
it large. • . 

The number would be still fewer but for intemper¬ 
ance ; aftd here also Mr. Burns found cause for 
congratulation :— 

Britain was getting more sober, whilst some commercial and 
industrial rivals were becoming more drunken. In the con- 
.umption of alcohol England was Ijcliind France, Italy, 
IMgium, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Germany, ami Den- 
iiuirk. The increased consumption in Germany had been 
dmost equal to the diminution in England, and she now 5|>cnt 
iliiMist m much as we did ou diinL. 


The Conforonce. 


Is it going to lie a case of pariuri - 
tint m antes ; naseetur ridicnhis tnus ? 
The air lias been full of rumours 
last month as to the outcome of 
the Conference on the Constitutional question. 
Expectancy stands on tiptoe as to what the secret 
Council of Eight will report to Parliament. They 
meet and then disjierse, they meet again and again 
disperse*. A four-line paragraph records their assem¬ 
bling and their disusing. But never a word falls 
from the sealed li(>s of the Eight, and as a result we 
are left guessing, with very few materials upon which 
to frame our prognostications. The most jiersistent 
rumour is that the conferrers have arrived at a 
tolciuljiy clear conception of the fundamental fact 
of the situation, viz., that it is inq>ossible to settle 
the House of Lords question until they make up their 
minds about the wider question of Imperial union, 
and especially as to what is to be done about Ireland. 
It is not dffticult to sec the steps which might lead 
them V 3 this conclusion. It is safe to say that if the 
Tory tattlers had any confidence that an appeal to 
the country in January would place them in office, 
they would not admit for a moment that it 
might be necessary to approach Home Rule even 
under the formula of “ Imperial Federation beginning 
at home” But it is currency reported that Mr. 
Balfour is advised by his Whips that the "Unionist 
Party is by no means so well prepared for a General 
Election as are the Ministerialists. A January disso¬ 
lution, it is said at Tory headquarters, might result in 
gaining'a few odd seats here and there? but on the 
main issue of Commons versus Lords the coalition 
majority in the new House would be practically as 
strong as ever. 
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all 

Round. 


It is the knowledge of this fact 
which has put the fear of God 
into the hearts of the Tory leaders. 

If a second dissolution on the 
question of Peers versus People went decisively 
against the Peers, nothing could save the veto and 
nothing could avert Home Rule. Therefore it is 
well to tenqjorisi, to beat about and to try to discover 
whether the inevitable Constitutional change could 
not be brought about on terms less disastrous to 
the Unionist Party. The admirable letters of 
“ foci ficus ’’ in the limes % in which many seemed to 
recognise tin: fine Roman hand of Lord Esher, 
but which in reality an* written by Mr. Olivier, 
of l)el>enliam and Frccbody's, and the vigorous 
editorials of the new Disraeli, Mr. Garvin, in 
the Observer , show which way the wind is 
blowing. As a conference on railway rates 
in South Africa showed tliui the question could ' 
not be settled without a wider conference on the 
whole question of union, so the present conference on 
the Veto question points irresistibly to a new and 
more extended conference, in which both Labour and 
Home Rule parties should be rcpiesentid, for the, 
consideration of the great constitutional remodelling 
without which the House of Lords question is in¬ 
soluble. It is nearly thirty years since Lord Rosmead, 

then Sir Hercules Robinson, said to me, “ As an 
Empire you must federate or perish, and as the 
Pamcllitcs will compel you to federate, they arc the 
hope of the Empire.” Mr. Garvin and Lord Grey 
have opened their eyes to this truth. If Mr. Balfour 
were only quite certain that his Whips were right and 
that a January election would go against him, he 
would probably also see daylight. Perhaps South 
Shields and Walthamstow will settle the question. 

In America Mr. Redmond and 
What win Mr. * • !*• O'Connor have been 
Mr. Redmond Say? making sjiecches which appear to 

indicate a readiness on their part 
to welcome Home Rule all round provided .that 
Ireland is not made to wait until Wales and Scotland: 
decide ui>on the kind of Home Rule they .desire. Ib 
McClures Magazine we have an authoritative stated 
ment by Mr. Redmond as to his views on the 
subject:— , » 

(1) We do not seek any alteration of the constitution or 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. Wc ask merely to be 
permitted to lake our place in the ranks of tho-*: other portion* 
of the British Empire—some twenty-eight in number—which in 
their purely local affairs arc governed by free representative 
institutions of their own. 

(2) Responsibility thrown for the first time for over a century 
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pen the people will have the same effect in Ireland as cl*e- 
4 iere. Triisi in ilic |H*ople will effect as startling and rlramolic 
transformation of feeling and sentiment in Ireland as in South 
Africa. 

Addressing a meeting at Ottawa, in the presence 
f. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. T. P. O’Connor said 
rat 

His mission was to secure Canada’s approval of a federal 
:henie of government for the four Kingdoms of the Kritidi 
des such us the provinces in Canada enjoy under a Central 
ovcrnmcnl. 

Ir. Dillon expressed some dissatisfaction with this 
pparent lowering of the flag of Gladstonian Home 
Lule in terms which led Mr. Redmond to repudiate 



A New Point of View. 


Ou> Tory Party : " Well, I declare if he isn’t quite a 
easarit-looking gentleman— aim! I used to think he was 
horrid. And I rather like the smell of the cigar he's 
Joking I” 


e interpretation put upon his words. It would 
sver do for the irreconcilable section of Irish 
mericans to imagine that their dollars were wanted 
strengthen the British Empire. What they are 
ter is not the underpinning, but the bursting up of 
C Empire. Mr. W. O'Brien's point of view is thus 
[pressed:— 


I should b<* prepared to co-operale with Mr. Redmond and 
U T. P. O’Comtbr or with any English party, or, better still, 
th both English parties, with all iny heart to work out any 
tyooal compromise, no matter who might claim the credit for 
^Without lHjthering my head for a moment whether its name 
^Devolution or Federalism, or even the flamboyant Imperial- 
jftn whose uniform Mr. Redmond and Mr. T. 1 *. O’Connor 
til now arrayed themselves. Personally, I am a Federalist 
Ilf. I can very easily imagine a scheme of Federalism for 
Sch I should work with all my might and recommend to the 
Mry as the best attainable settlement of our national claims 
L-ss one which Ireland could accept with honour and with 
dal security. 


• The bankruptcy of what was once 
The a great English party has seldom 
Unlooljt Rivtfll*. been more painfully illustrated 
• than in the manifesto of the 

Unionist Reveille. Its object is to wake up Mr. 
Balfour. Its leading spirit is Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. Its programme consists of five articles:— 
i. The supremacy of the Navy—but it does not 
venture to say two keels to one. a. The Reform 
of our Trade System—a cowardly evasion of a 
demand for taxed food. 3. Small ownership of 
land—State mortgageeship instead of State owner¬ 
ship. 4. Toor Law Reform—which means anything or 
nothing. 5. Colonial preference. It is hardly worth 
waking up Mr. Balfour to read him a programme 
which he had accepted before he went to sleep. But 


what are we to think of an English party which 
cannot find an English word by which to describe 
itself? The Reveille party is “ dead and damned,” 
as Disraeli said of Protection, by the adoption of a 
name which no Englishman can pronounce. In camp 
the soldiers pronounce it 14 Revalley," as sailors call 
the Immoria/ifl the 44 Immortal Light,” and the 
Bellerophou the 44 Billy ruffian.” But Reveille I Lord 
Willoughby de Broke had better go to sleep agaii 
and try to dream of some better cognomen for his 
party of knockers-up. 

Mr. Balfour, being unable to dis- 

*r. Balfour cuss Constitutional crisis and 

and 

the Navy. not being anxious to discuss th£ 
discredited cause of Tariff Reform, 
fell back at Glasgow upon his ‘favourite war scare. 
By overstating the case he damaged the cause he 
sought to defend. Mr. McKenna had little difficulty 
in disposing of his alarmist picture of our perishing 
naval ascendency. What Mr. Balfour might have 
done if he liad cared more for the Navy than for 
scoring off a party opponent was to have iPUggested 
the adoption of the two-keels-to-onc standard, or, if 
that did not suit him, a two-pounds-to-one standard, 
for the* British naval estimates are at present 
almost exactly twice those of Germany — forty 
millions against twenty millions. He might also 
have done good service if he had raised his voice 
against the criminally wasteful practice of scrapping 
discarded battleships merely because they are no 
longer fit to go into the first line of battle. There 
are half a dozen powerful battleships which at mid¬ 
summer were considered fit to go into battle which 
are now to be sold for an old song. If ever—which 
God forbid 1 —we should be involved in a ■erioua 
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naval war, we shall curse the insensate folly which 
deprived us of the invaluable reinforcement which 
these discarded vessels would have afforded us after 
all our great Dreadnoughts were htors decombqt. These 
ships cost nothing to keep afloat—a dog and a watch¬ 
man and a few gallons of oil are all that they need to 
be ready aga^pst The Great Day. But they are to 
be sold for what they will fetch—say £20,000 or 
,£30,000.. They cost £750.000 apiece. 

, The question of the relation of 

Railway railways to the State, which was 
Nationalising. partially raised by the French 

strike, is discussed at some length 
by Mr. Carl S. Vrooinan, of Oxford, in an inter¬ 
esting volume published last month by the Oxford 
University Press. Mr. Vrooman writes chiefly for 
the information of the American public, but his 
conclusions in favour of State ownership of railways 
arc full of interest to us in Great Britain. They are 
as follows: — 

Wc arc forced irrrswlibly lo ilir conclusion that Government 
road* can boost of having given tetter service and lower rates 
lo the travelling and shipping public and better pay and tetter 
conditions of labour to their employees than have the Corporation 
railways of the same countries. In addition to all this the 
financial results of the roads have teen entirely creditable. In 
the long run no deficits have been created by any of the Govern¬ 
ment railway systems under con-ddvralinn, and profits have been 
gained sufficient for all the requirements of the service. These 
statements urc facts which the statistical data demonstrate to be 
true teyoud the |>criulvcnture of a doubt. In Europe, at 
least, Government railways on Ihc whole have teen more 
satisfactory and more successful than have Corporation-owned 
lines. 


The marplots at homo and abroad 
Trade Route who resent the harmonious co- 
Persia. operation of England and Russia 
in the affairs of Persia seized with 
great glee last month upon the story that Great 
Britaii! ^vas about to take military possession of the 
southern trade routes in that country. This attitude 
is quite comprehensible on the part of our enemies 
or our rivals, but that it should be assumed by any 
section of our own countrymen can only be explained 
on the ground that their hatred of the Russian 
Government is so fanatical as to blipd their 
Judgment. As a matter of fact there is no intention 
on the part of the British Government to annex, 
administer, or occupy Southern Persia. The facts 
are simple. For three years past the payalysis of the 
Persian Government has led to the practical sur¬ 
render of the southern trade routes to brigands whose 
exactions rendered them useless for the purpose of 
British trade. Repeated representations having been 


made in vain at Teheran, the official Comtnuniqi 

After full consultation with the Russian Government, and 
complete accord with them, Ilis Majesty's Government decide 
to inform the Persian Government that unless order wan rcston 
on the Btubirc-Ispahan road within three months’ lime tht 
must insist oh the organisation of a local Persian force, officer* 
by eight or ten British officers of the Indian Army, for the pn 
lection of the road. There is no question of the Governmci 
of India undertaking any resjKinsilulily in the matter or of ai 
encroachment 011 the inlcgiity of Persia. 

Persia complains that she has no money to pa 
such a force unless she is allowed to raise her impo; 
duties, and it is there where the pinch comes in. 



Free Trade 
versus 

Protectionist Budgets- 


There arc few men on the pla 
form who are so apt at condom 
ing the vital facts of a contr< 


versy into a nutshell as the Dor 
Advocate. Take for instance as an example of h: 
method the way in which, speaking last month 1 
South Shields in support of the candidature of M 
Russell Rea, the Lord Advocate presented the cot 
trast between the result of the two systems as show 



Mr. R us s e ll Rea, M.P. for Sooth Shields. 
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in the Budgets of the different States. Last year the 
Budgets of the great Protectionist countries showed 
the following deficits: 

France ... ,£8,000,000 I Germany ....£10,000,000 
Russia ... 0,000,000 I America ... 11,750,00° 

Contrast, he said, these deficits in Protectionist 
countries with the state of things in Free-trading 
Britain :— 

With that groat millstone of Colidcnism round her nrek *lu* 
not only |»niil every sixpence of her expenditure out of revenue, 
but paid six millions off her debt, and found £2.900,000 besides 
of a ncHl-egg to the good. That would have been four millions 
had it not I icon for the vagaries of the Second Chaniln-r. That 
was the difference between Tariff Kcform-riddeu nations and a 
nation ol Free Traders. 

A valued correspondent in Sas- 
Tradc katrhewan, who took a lending 
we,wrn"c.n»da. P* r ‘ organising the deputation 

of the Grain Growers' Association 
to Sir Wilfrid l^uricr which knocked the wind out 
of our Tariff Reformers, sends us good news as to 
the prospects of the revolt of the West against the 
system of Tariff Protection and railway monopoly 
under which Canada has been suffering so long. He 
writes on October 10th :— 

A farmers’ delegation from every province in Canada is In 
Ottemlilc in Ottawa during the find week of J taxinlicr next In 
press for the first instalment of Free Trade—the removal of Un¬ 
duly on all agricultural implement* and machinery. It may 
seem a merely selfish move. It is not that. It w the most 
effective point of attack. In no sense is it an Americanised 
movement. I believe complete Free Trade with the mother¬ 
land will come far more suddenly than wc think. We have 
enough out-and-out Free Traders among the farmers to put 
Protection into it* grave nt llie next General Flection, wane 
time within three years. 

The great delegation of farmers (upwards of one thousand 
delegate* are expected) which i* to meet ut Ottawa i> after more 
than Free Trade in agricultural implements. We in the West 
have asked repeatedly for remedial legislation respecting the rail¬ 
ways, and in regard to the monopolistic influenccsin the »• .arkcling 
of our wheat. We arc iftercilessly exploited by the railways and 
grain men. It is monopoly on every hand—the result of tariff 
—in almost every other line of trade. The conditions are 
educating the farmers. The delegation that is to inert in 
Ottawa will try to demonstrate the necessity for remedy. We 
have asked for certain legislation and will want to know why 
if it i* not forthcoming. It is probable someone will be 
»ent to Ottawa liy the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association 
to be present at the opening of Parliament on November 5. 
If any of the legislation so urgently needed by the West is not 
promised in the Speech from the Throne, it is intended to move 
tn. amendment to the address to the Throne regTclting the 
Omission. If it is drtie the Government will be on the horns 
a dilemma. 

It is almost an impertinence to 
The Revolution describe the mutiny of the Army 
Portugal. and the Navy in Lisbon which 
sent King Manuel packing by the 
title of a revolution. Portugal, for long 
Ituries a Monarchy, is now'a Republic, and King 
linucl is an exile in England. The event has 
ftreited little enthusiasm and has provoked no pro- 



Phot .graph by\ \F.:ff.A. 

The Dcpoaed King of Portugal. 

King Manuel 11 . was bom at Lislmn on Novemlicr 15th, 1889, 
and succeeded bis father, King Carlos 1 ., February 1st, 1908. 

a 

test The Monarchy was betrayed by the Monarchists, 
and the Republicans, who are probably nowhere 
outside Lisbon and a few of the towns, seized tfie 
opportunity of utilising the disaffection of the fleet 
to expel the King. Monarchy in every land is a 
fetish which is all-powerful so long as the 
monarchical parties agree to keep thp fetish 
outside the range of their party polemics. The 
moment party passion or the hunger for office 
leads ope of the monarchical parlies to assail the 
Throne because its occupant has placed their rivals 
in power, the fetish lgses its potency as a fetish, and 
is degraded to the position of a mere gilded bauble 
which is discredited by all the blunders of those who 
have it temporarily in their possession. In Portu¬ 
guese politics the Monarchists forgot the necessity of 
keeping the Crown above party strife. Hence, when 
the end came, the Monarchy fell without a struggle. 
“ A shout from Paris,” said Lowell, speaking of the 
flight of Louis Philippe in 1848, “and his crown fell 
off.” A shout from Lisbon and King Manuel vanished 
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into obscurity. The Daily Chronicles Correspondent, 
Mr. Donohoe, made an honourable record for himself 
in describing as an eye-witness the singularly unexcit¬ 
ing episodes of the imeulc and mutiny which •verthrew 
the dynasty. It was admirable copy, but there is 
nothing in the story much more important, though 
alas! more sanguinary, than the ordinary violent 
scenes at a general election. 

• Up to the present all has gone 

The Prospect* smoothly enough. After an agonis- 
the Republic. iug moment of suspense which led 
the Admiral who engineered the 
revolt to blow out his brains in the belief that the 
plot had miscarried, the Don Carlos opened fire upon 
the Royal Palace and the die was cast No one but 
the poor fellows of the National Guard and a few 
artillerymen struck a blow for the King. He was 
deserted, if not betrayed, by his Ministers, and was 
dexterously manoeuvred out of the country. The 
total casualties of all sorts do not appear to have 
exceeded five hundred. By clever wire-|)ulling 
and careful organisation the Uraganzas were 
banished. A Positivist professor with a group 
of his cronies established themselves as a pro¬ 


visional Government. Their first move was to 


betray that anti-clerical bias which seems to 
jyosscss Liberals in every Catholic country. But 
anti-clericalism will not carry them far in Portugal. 
What they want is cash, and cash is hard to get. If 
they raise the taxes they will Urome unpopular, and 
if they cannot raise a loan they cannot ]>ay their 
soldiers and sailors, to say nothing of providing fund* 
for the grandiose social reforms which they promise. 
It may be prejudice on my part, but 1 am not very 
sanguine of tin; chances of Positivist professors mas¬ 
querading as practical jxiliticians. 'Hiere is no belter, 
man living than Mr. Frederic Harrison, and certainly 
very few more brilliant writers of English, but imagine 
Mr. Hariison President of the F.nglisb Republic! 
Even a giraffe has a continuous chain of vertebras 
between its shoulders and its head, but imagine a 


giraffe whose head was connected with its Imdy by a 
slender thread of invisible silk ! 

A valued correspondent of mine, 

Orderly Evolution. Wri,i "« fr ‘"" ,M >°" a " Wa * 

over, says: — 


The behaviour of the |woph* was magnificent. With 
hundreds of civilians of ail rank- multi arm-, with the atwolule 
withdrawal ol all |*»lirc, the night and tin* day of revolution 
I Kissed without any aitntk on any (n'T-oiis even the most 
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Professor Theophile Braga : First President of the Portuguese Republic. 
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itdetotcd, or any properly even the moat unprotected. • The 
ry«*olulion having triumphed, the disarming of the people was 
foferied out without any difficulty. 

K..The King has gone never to return. He was absolutely 
vtwtrayed by his Prime Minister. Hi* excuse is, *• It was bound 
_ to l^e, the i<lea of the Republic had entered into the mind* of 
’i the entire people.” This w;is the work of the Press. 

* W m ■ tk I •• Ik t ■ k a . a 


For years the Republican Parly have hod a practical monopoly 
'of the Press. It has been true that all this time there have been 
?fl whole collection of small party, or rather sectional, organ* 
maintained by the heads of the various political parlies and 
• largely subsidiser! from successive Governments. Hut these have 
. Been mere party organs without much in the way of enterprise 
[ Or initiative to l»oast of, and principally occupied in playing the 
.Republican game by vilifying one another and exposing the but 
>: tbo evident faults of administration. To successive Royalist 
Ministers I have said, " If the country be, as you say, monarchic, 
' how is it that in all Ualioti there is no single ncw* { stpcr of 


‘ standing and tucked by a general circulation and disposing of a 
^sound news service? ” I earnestly hope that the recognition of 
the Republic by England will not tie delayed. Already (t kioher 


.»8th) much irrilulion lum been caused by the procrastination of 
• the British Foreign (Iflfict. Brasil and the Argentine recognised 
“ the new rtgiwi at once. Why slnmld England delay ? Relieve 
» the, Sir Edward Grey is throwing awny a golden nppotluniiy of 
rekindling the somewhat strained and broken threads of the 
'alliance between the i'ortuguese and liritisli nations. 
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Photograph hy\ | E.K.A. 

Admiral Reis. 

*. A Leader of the Insurgents, who was said to have com- 
. milted suicide in the mistaken belief that the plans of 
. the Revolutionists had miscarried. 


King^Chulalongkorn I., Lord of 
♦' Dt ^ f lh the White Elephant, died last 

£&• Lord or tho White month, after a brief illness, at the 
Bfpbaot. ^ 0 f fifty-eight He had been 
scars on the throne, and he is said to 
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Photograph fyj 10 . 9a*a,a, o^muon. 

The New King of Siam. 

Prince Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, bom January I, x88o. 


have begotten no fewer than seventy children. A 
few of them were photographed with their papa wher 
he was in England. His successor, the new King 
Prince Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, was born ir 
x88o, and proclaimed hereditary Prince on the death 
of his elder brother in 1895. He is a well-knowr 
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The Late King: Chulalongkorn, of Siam, and Eleven of Hit Sons. 

The late King of Siam i.s uid to have had about eighty wives and some seventy children in all. He luvl thus well 

provided lor the *ucco*ion. 


11 ttm/yk. 


figure in England. He first came here as a boy 
of twelve, was educated at the military college at 
Sandhurst, and Christ Church (Oxford), entering the 
college in 1900, and remaining there to the end of 
the following year. We hear but little of Siam. It 
seems almost incredible, but wltcn Ix>rd Rosebery 
was Prime Minister we were within twenty-four hours 
of war with France over a Siamese question. It is 
sincerely to he hoped that no similar incident will 
mar the reign of the new Sovereign. Chulalongkom I. 
was an enlightened Sovereign, who introduced many 
reforms into Siam during his reign, abolishing slavery 
and declaring a Constitution. The Siamese do not 
take kindly to some of his innovations ; the motor-car, 
for instance, was the subjtxrt of a hostile memorial, to 
which’ Gfculalongkom replied quite in the Royal 
style :— 

It is not motors but the hearts of men which are to be feared. 
It is more difficult to understand the heart of man thaa to steer a 
motor-car. My dynasty, which you profess to love so much, 
‘stands not in jeopardy Iiecause I love to ride in a motor-car. 
False adulation and perfidy are the oflly dangers it has to fear. 
For the rest, I aui careful of my life and those of ir>y subject*, 
and I will remain a motorist to the end of my days. 

Before these pages meet the 
Shft «md* ar * reader’s eye Lord Mayor’s Day 
Lord Mayor's Day. will have come and gone. Il 

would, however, be unpardonable 
not to note with approval the welcome innovation by 
which the new Lord Mayor has attempted to use 


• 

Shakespearean tableau.x as a means of reviving some, 
of the memorable episodes in the history of the City; , 
The Shakes|x*arean tableaux were as follows:— 

1. Henry V., on bin return to !.ond»n after Agincourt. Thta.; 
was. the military And heraldic tableau, and there were carried ] 
the tattered Innnmof victory. In all. there were forty person*.' 
in this part of the display, thirty of whom were mounted. * 

2. Fa I staff nn<l the Roar's Head men of KaMc.lirap. Mistreat., 
(Quickly and the Hoar’s ll«ul :ip|reared. She was the only* 
woman in the pageant. 

3. Kichard III. escorting the Princes to the Tower. Thd 
L»rd Mayor, Sheriff*, and Aldermen of the period were retire-, 
serried. There were thirty-six j nr formers twenty mounted.- 
The tableau represented the civic side of the pageant. 

4. Henry \ IJI. and Wolscy returning from the trial 

Queen Catherine. There were thirty-jive particijxinls, fifteen^ 
mounted. This was the ecclesiastical labhan. ‘ .S} 

In the Richard III. tableau the King was accoro-ij 
panied by a bodyguard of pikemen carrying actual pike** 
of the jx-riod, fourteen feet long. A certain number 
of dresses were lent by the Festival of Empire Com* 
miltee. In time the Lord Mayor’s show will become! 
a great pageant teaching history by living picture*! 
and all the scholars in the elementary schools will be 
mustered on the line of route to sec the historic^ 
episodes of which they had read in school mad 
visible, real and tangible in the streets of London. 


‘ *l*here is only one book in English! 
Secularism literature which for three hundred^ 
Run Mad. yea rs has exercised upon the* 
English-speaking world a constant - 
although ever-varying influence. It has more or less* 
influenced the diction of the race, has moulded anAjf 
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tevated its style, and has so permeated its literature 

hat no one who is not familiar with its pages can 

mderstand the allusions which abound in all the 

Writings in prose or verse of English-speaking men. 

rbat book is the Authorised Version of the Bible. 

But according to the Christian Statesman — 

he decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois that Il»e um- of the 
Jiblc i-. illi.f*al in tlir public school* of that State ho** hem 
allowed up by an ainaxing decision by the Superintendent of 
> ablic Kducatnm thut the Bible cannot be allowed in the school 
[braritfk. 

it would he interesting to get a portrait of that Super- 
ntendent of Public Education, or still better a cast 
>f his skull. There have been many researchers at 
rork in the Par East looking for the remains of the 
’ithecanthropos—a creature not yet quite human— 
he missing link. It would almost seem that the 
eekers should have turned their steps to the West. 
Professor Huxley's comment u|>on this Superintendent 
rould have been interesting to hear. The yearly 
ssue of Bibles is now said to be 15,000,000. list 
entury 500,000,000 copies were put in circulation, 
fo other book has any such vogue. But the school 
hildren of Illinois arc not even to be allowed to have 
t on their library shelves. 

The death of Prince Francis of 
D ^ lh Teck at the early age of forty has 
As Queen's Brother, inflicted another heavy blow upon 

the Royal Family. The children 
tf the Tecks were members of a singularly united and 
fiectionatc household, and a Queen has seldom felt 
nore deeply the death of a brother than our Queen 
iss felt the death of Prince Francis. The deceased, 
rho was unmarried, had served wilh credit, if not 
nth distinction, in the Army, and since he retired 
nto civil life he laboured with zeal and industry in 
he management of the Middlesex Hospital. Modest, 
inobtmsivc, jxjpular, his removal in his prime has 
ailed forth expressions of universal regret. 

^ From the headquarters of the 

Booker Washington National Negro Committee in 

New York there reaches me a 
very plain*sj>oken repudiation of 
he optimistic assurances of I)r. Booker Washington, 
'he protest, which is signed by Dr. Du Bois, Mr. 
f. A. Sinclair, and many other leading representa- 
ives of the coloured men in America, roundly asserts 
lat Dr. Washington “ is giving an impression which 
1 not true " :— * 

Tn-dav in eight Slates, where llic bulk of ihc Negroes live, 
lacks men of properly and university training can be, and 
lumlly are, by law denied tin* h&tlnt; while the most ignorant 
fhite man vote*. Along with this tus gone a <yttrmatic 


and the 
American Negroes. 


attempt to curtail the education of the Black -race. Worse 
than all this is the wilful miscarriage of justice in the courts. 
Not only have 3,500 Black men been lynched publicly by mobs 
in the last twenty-five years without semblance or pretence of 
trial, but ffgularly every day throughout the South the 
machinery of the conns is used, not to prevent crime and 
correct the wayward among Negroes, but to wreak public 
dislike and vengeance, and to raise public funds. This dealing 
in crime as a means of public rcvejiue is a system well-nigh 
universal in the South, and while its glaring brutality through 
private lease has been checked, the underlying principle is still 
unchanged. Kverywhere in the United States the old demo¬ 
cratic doctrine- of recognising fitness wherever it occur* is ipsing 
ground before a reactionary policy of denying preferment in 
political or industrial life to coin|>etciit men if they have a trace 

of Negro bhwid. • 

• 

Dr. l>u Bois is about to visit England, when wc 
shall have an op|x>rtunity of hearing the other side of 
the case. Dr. Du Bois is a man of genius, and he 
will receive a warm welcome even from those who 
did their utmost to make Dr. Booker Washington’s 
visit a success. 


PkPtPgrmik 1 1 homum. 

Tbe late Prince Francis of Teck. 

Bom January 9th, 1870 ; died October aand, 1910. 
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One of the most interesting inter¬ 
national congresses held of late 
years was the Town - Planning 
Congress which met ii> I«ondon 
last month. It attracted a number of keenly in¬ 
terested and most intelligent social workers from 


The 

Town-Planning 
Congress- 


Germany, Prance, Russia, and other countries, and 
the discussions which took place were stimulating and 
suggestive.' Town Planning means not merely the 
abolipon of slums, but the taking of effective measures 
to prevent their creation. Mr. H. Vivian rcports.that 
there arc as bad slijms in Canada as any in 
the Old World, and all round our great towns slums 
are springing up in the suburbs for want of 
care, foresight, and adequate planning. Health 
depends u|>on housing, and national vitality 
depends upon the homes of the i»cople. The 
German visitors report that there is a growing 
tendency among the advanced reformers there to 
revolt against the flat system. Our foreign visitors 
were much pleased by what they saw and heard as 
to our experiments in the direction of Garden Cities. 
Mrs. llarnett has a capital report to make as to the 
success of the Hampstead experiment, and Port 
Sunlight and Bournville are lieucon lights of hope 
lor the whole world. Dr. Eustace’s admirable pajier 
on “The Effect of Hygiene uj»on the Wage-Earning 
Capacity of the People," read hbforc the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, brings out very clearly the connec¬ 
tion between slum dwellings and national inefficiency. 
By-the Ijye, a word should be said as to the scandalous 


lack of hospitality shown to our foreign visitors. 
When Englishmen go to Germany to such a Con¬ 
gress they are lodged and fed and entertained as 
honoured guests. When the Germans pay a return 
visit they lrave to pay their way at every step. Such 
a state of things is little short of a national disgrace. 

• « X am glad to see that steps are at 

Lodging-Houses j ast a fo 0 ut to l>e taken to press upon 
Women. die municipal authorities in Lon¬ 
don and elsewhere the imperative 
necessity of providing decent lodging-houses for 
homeless women. At a meeting held on October 
17th, in London, it was decided to call a National 
Conference on the subject early in spring. In the 
meantime a deputation is to be sent to the London 
County Council. Glasgow has led the way in this 
matter. -Manchester has followed suit. \Vhy should 
London lag behind ? The admirable little book, 
written by Mrs. Mary Higgs and Edward E. Hay¬ 
ward, “ Where shall she Live, or the Homelessness 
of tfie Woman Worker," calls attention to this open 


sore in our social system. Lodging-houses—-model, 
municipal, and otherwise—have long existed for 
men. Why should the needs of woman always be 
attended to last ? 

The best friends of the Trades 
The Unionists must bitterly regret, the 

Osborne Judgment, attitude which some of their 

leaders are assuming on the sub¬ 
ject of the Oslmrne judgment. The simple fact is 
that that judgment in its essence is only justice. 
And no party in the State, not even the Trades 
Unionist majority, can do other than break its nock 
by butting full tilt against a stone wall like this. 
There is no greater advocate of 'Praties Unions in all 
England than Mr. Frederic Harrison, lie fought for 
the cause Indore many of the present Headers were 
born. He is, as he has ever been, one of the most 
fearless and utteompromising defenders of the rights 
of the working-classes in times when they had few 
votes and fewer friends. But Mr. Harrison being a 
lawyer and an honest nun has no hesitation whatever 
in telling the Trades Unionists that their demand for 
the reversal of the ()sborne judgment won’t do. As 
be says in bis letter to the Tunes of October 26th :— 

In iWxifling lhat funds miIimTiIm 'I for trade IkmiiTiIs cannot l>c 
diverted for misecllaiUMUS agitation there was neither claw 
prejudice nor legal mystery. It is the «ssenc : of honest dealing 
and keeping our bargains. Not only law lull livil society would 
come to an end if it be settled by Act of Kiiliuuicnl tli.il men 
who have agreed to work and to .subscril»c money for definite 
iwrposcs may In- forced to tec their association and its fundi 
diverted to totally different purposes, which Were never contem¬ 
plated and which they utterly detest. 

Therein he s|>eaks the words of truth and soberness. 
The Trades Union leaders may Igtlldosc weak candi¬ 
dates here and there into swallowing their pledge, but 
they will never succeed, and they ought never to 
succeed, in establishing the principle that jwjoplc who 
are compelled on threat of loss of employment to 
subscril>e funds for one pur|x>sc should, because they 
happen to be in a minority, have no security against 
their money l>eing sjxmt on an entirely different 
object. Amendment of the law as declared by the 
Osborne judgment may be necessary, for some of the 
judges laid down propositions that went far in advance 
of what is reasonable. But the right of a majority tc 
subsidise either a politinl party or a religious sect 
to which the minority is violently opposed can never 
be recognised by the law. A conscience clause, 
which is proposed by some of the Labour Leaders, 
might meet the difficulty. 



THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


From a portrait by Frank Iforiknd of Lord Alvenlooc, the Lord Chief Justice, Vho tried Crippen 
H at the Old Bailey. 




Sir Lewis Michell’s “Life of Cecil 

Cedi Rhodes' Rhodes ” (just published in two 
First Will. volumes at 30s. by Edward Arnold) 
is a praiseworthy effort by a col- 
feague and trustee to write a history of* his old 
Friend and partner. There is loyalty here, and 
ndustry, and all the patience, caution, and exactitude 
)f a successffll bank manager. But imagine the 
iifficulty which such a man must have felt in trying 
a interpret the life and genius of such an inspired 
mthusiast as Mr. Rhodes! The one new thing in 
Sir Lewis Michcll’s Life is the text of the famous first 
iraft of a will made by Mr. Rhodes when he was 
:wenty-four years of age, and when his estate existed 
5nly in his own imagination. It was the first 
wild sketch of a youth’s world-embracing ambitions, 
which reminds us in its fantasy somewhat of the 
wondrous tale of “ Alroy ” and the heated dreams of 
;he young Disraeli. In this first will and testament, 
irawn up at Kimberley in 1877, Mr. Rhodes 
bequeathed his entire estate to the Secretary of State 
For the Colonies, and to his successors in office upon 
trust— 

• To ami for the establishment, promotion and development of 
1 secret soriety, the true aim and object whereof khall be the 
nctension of ilritish rule throughout the world, the perfecting of 
1 system of emigration from the United Kingdom, ami of 
:olnnifiution by British subjects of all lands where the means of 
livelihood ore attainable by energy, labour and enterprise, ami 
•specially the occupation by British settlers of the entire 
Continent of Africa, the Holy Land, the Valley of the 
Kuphrarcs, the Islands of Cyprus and Camlio, the whole of 
South America, the Islands of the Pacific not heretofore 
>osscssed by Great Britain, the whole of the Mnluy Archipelago, 
he scnbi.ai^l of China and Japan, the ultimate recovery of ihe 
United Stales of America as an integral part of the British 
Empire, the inauguration of a system «»t colonial icpresentntion 
n Inc Imperial Parliament which may tend to weld together 
he disjointed members of the Kmpirc, and, finally, the founda- 
ion of so great a Power os to hereafter render war? impossible 
ind promote the best interests of humanity. 

Under this title the National 
"A.Vision Vigilance Association has pub- 

ita Fulfilment." liahed a book which will find 

itself on the bookshelves of every¬ 
one who cares for the welfare of the human race. It 
is the story of the origin of the work of the National 
Wgilance Association for the suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic. The narrative is told by the 
nan who had the honour of being set apart for the 
work of organising a national movement against this 
national crime. Mr. W. A. Coote tells the story to 
illustrate the illimitable power of prayer. In 1898 
ne hearef the word of command iimperatively 
idling him to go forth and dedicate his whole 
snergies to arousing the conscience of Christendom 
x> cope with this crying evil. Mr. Coote knew no 


language but his own, he was busily engaged with his 
own work, but the need was great; there was no one 
else to go, and the call came to him. He tells 
the story of how the vision, which lasted fifteen 
minutes, was impressed upon him. He had cried in , 
bitterness of soul, “ How long, O Lord, how long ?’’ 
when he fell into a kind of reverie. Whether it was 


a divine vision, or a day-dream inspired from on 
high, he knows not; but in that fifteen minutes there ; 
was indelibly impressed upon his mind the orders * 
that he had to go to every capital of Europe, forming 1 
committees everywhere to comhat this evil, and to *.• 
call an International Congress with a view to securing, ') 
the co-ojjeration of all the Governments of the world. 
Waking from his reverie he wrote down the orders ’ 
which he had received, and wailed for means of 
carrying them out He estimated that the journey. 
round Europe would cost >£200. 

After careful meditation he prayed; k 
An Aniwtr «J.ord, if it is Thy will that I \ 
Prayer. should undertake this work which.• v 

Thou hast revealed to me, send *5 
me ^200 and I will Jo it.” He then wrote to a well- 
to-do friend, telling him the vision and asking for the } 
money. His friend wrote to him that he doubted jj 
the wisdom of the suggestion, and therefore could ^ 
not give the money. A week later, to his immense '{ 
surprise, he received a letter from a lady only slightly '£ 
known to him, enclosing a cheque for ^£200 “ for t 
your good work.” The money had come to her 
unexpectedly, and she dtx ided to send it to the ^ 
National Vigilance Association. Being thus fur-;'^. 
nished with funds, Mr. Coote went abroad, and J 
found his way opened out before him in the most 
extraordinary manner. A year later an International $ 
Congress was held, and since then there have been *| 
a series of Congresses and Conferences. The whole , £ 
story should be read by those who refuse to believe $ 
that we are living in an age of faith. It would be “j 
difficult to find any story in the historic narratives of 5 
the Early Church when as great a mission was under- ?? 
taken with more simple faith or more remarkable 
results. The book that tejls the story is illustrated A 
by portraits of all the Presidents of the National -’J 
Committees. A Festival Dinner is to be held otr.fi; 
Thursday, December the 8th, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, to celebrate the twenty-: y 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the National J 
Vigilance Association, of which this book forms an 
historical record. Mr. Coote is a knight-errant who 
does not need to be knighted by any king. He holds 
his patent from a higher source. 
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Current History in Caricature. 

"O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To sec oursels as ithers see or.*—BURNS. 


There is n great dearth of new cartoonists in Great 
Britain. Sir Francis Carruthers Gould has almost 
the monopoly in the daily Tress, although Punch 
holds its own with the aid of Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
Mr. Raven Hill, and others who keep up the 
Punch standard, as witness the Conference cartoon 
here reproduced; but I can remember when we 
had three or four comic weeklies; now Here is 
anly one.’ It seems as if in caricature as well 
as in politics we need to call upon the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old. 1 am 
confirmed in this conviction by the receipt of an 
album of cartoons, entitled “ Political Shots, 1910,” 
by “Mac,” reprinted from the Cnf: Times. “ Mac” 
wields a facile |»oncil,a:ul he has a knack of hitting oft 
the features of his subjects, while his |x>liliral_/#»/>* 
is often not unworthy of Sir F. C. Gould. The CV;/V 
Times is a Unionist organ, and it takes good care that 
the lop dogs do not get the best of it. Take, for 
instance A Comet Amok,” which represents somc- 



Fy frrmiuicn .»/ thf frtfritlori ef •' /* mmek." J 


Alarums Without 

Oknbrai. A*.»UITI! (ul parley of opposing commanders) : 
11 Aiq thews- your trumpets 1 near outride breaking the truce ?” 

G£NS*al Balfour : " I shouldn't wonder. Anyhow, 
Heaven kpows it'» not my doing.” 



A Comet Amok. 


what unkindly the effect of Mr. Herzog's educational 
policy in South African politics. The Album, how 
ever, is an interesting memorial of the issues in Soud 
Africa. (Cape Times Office, Cape Town. 6d.) 

Jl Fiipagalh of Bo¬ 
logna, one of the most 
successful comic 
|*tpt*rs in Italy, has just 
been celebrating the 
seventy-fifth birthday 
of its founder and 
editor, Augusto Grossi, 
one of the grand old 
men of Italian journal¬ 
ism. For thirty-eight 
years* Signor Grossi 
has conducted his 
paper, and he is Still 
full of life and energy, 
and has no intention 
of laying down his 
mordant pen. 

A curi6us error crept into the September Review 
of Reviews in a notice of Mr. Linley Samboume'i 
death. It was said, “ When Tenniel died, Mr. Sam 
bourne succeeded.” This was, of course, a purel) 
journalistic demise, as Sir John Tenniel still.lives 
the Grand Old Man of humorous art 
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Roan ding-up the Unionist Leader 


\NatUnnt Review, Chin 

Alas! My Poor Brother I 



Fuckieite.] • iTuriiw 

The New Dream of the Asiatic Ogre. 

Japan * " Excellent 1 .My appetite yuws with eating.” 


}loTNtn£ Lender.] 

"Disturbing the Conference. 
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Wise Unde. 
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Uncle Sara is willing to kcep ^lio^e n door in Cliiiw, **.» °i* n 
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Inquirtr.) irhiUdcIpKU. 

Uode Sam expects that everyone this day will 

pay his duty. . 


ClHkHchtrr.\ [Vlwna. 

Officialism and the Rise in Prices. 

In order to make matters more l>carablc for the starving 
population, the Austrian Government has made arrangements 
twilh the famous Hunger Artist, Christopher limptyslomach, to 
(give lectures on “The Art and Enjoyment of Hunger.' 
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mi ' ib-ud. 

■ f High Price of Meat in Germany. 

r Before the starring children can get enough meat to eat 
fheij fathen will have to break down the agrarian hedge of 


’//iMs/mi/tr.] • IZwkh. 

Thrown 1 

A Swim view of tha fall of the Home of Bragtnsa. 
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Gr+imGrwmtri G%id*.\ 

(x) How can we help it ? (a) Thi 
mystery is solved 


hiukutioi p 0 pe and Portugal 

««Even the Papal anathema » ineffectual !" 


The Canadian System. 

The farmer tan carry them j but the load b heavy. 


VHrt f*r 

* The 11 Times H School for Electors. 
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The Review op Reviews^ 



W*0 iBcrlin. 

The Spy Incident 

I'ooce between England and Germany in to 1 * |wrinnncnlly established in the 
simplest possible way. Germany ahull shut up all English officers and England 
«ltafl shut up all German ones. 


Alarftfrm/iatuk. | [Uerliu. 

An Untenable Position. 





'$Ci*U*r*dmiKk. I {IMta 

g." . " French Credit N 

Iadami^'kanck : “1 rub too old and fat to make any me 
QNaquests fbat l flatter myself that they still buzz about me. 


Mritimnn Pumk.\ 

The Omnipotent 

Thz Kaiser : M Ach I Don’d argue I If you do, I trample 
you down—dot is all. I and Heaven vos alv^ys righd." 




















URRENT History in Caricature. 


LuaUga BlAttar. J l 

The Shock. 

The earthquake in Lisbon was felt all 
over Europe ; but the shock was most 
severe al Madrid. 


Da A mutardmmmar .) 

Getting: Hit Hand In. 

Alfonso of Spain goes into training. 
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THE EMPRESS TZtf-HSI IN THE YEAR 1903. 

{Hy courtesy ofMr.Hdnemoun, publisher of '• China Uudtr the Empress Dawn*.") 
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Character Sketch. 


THE OLD BUDDHA : % THE 

I.—THE SUPERWOMAN. 

T last the veil has been withdrawn that so 
long .shrouded^ from our view the Super- 
woman of our time. Bernard Shaw has 
familiarised us with the idea of the Superman. It 
has been reserved for China to produce the Super¬ 
woman—a portent indeed I Her full name, as 
set forth in official records at the end of her life, 
was:— 

Tzfi - Hsi - Tuan-yu-K’ang-yi - Chao-yu Chuang- 
ch’eng - Shoukung - Ch’in-hsien-Ch’ung-bsi-Huang- 
Tai-how—which, being translated, means: The 
Empress-Dowager, motherly, auspicious, ortho¬ 
dox, heaven-blessed, prosperous, all-nourishing, 
highly manifest, calm, sedate, perfect, long-lived, 
respectful, reverend, worshipful, illustrious and 
exalted. 

“In the Records of the Dynasty she will hence¬ 
forth be known as The Empress, Dutiful, Reverend 
and Glorious—a title, according to the laws of 
Chinese honorifics, higher than any woman ruler has 
hitherto received since the beginning of history." 

The Superwoman indeed 1 

The Empress T/.O-Hsi was the Superwoman in 
being superior to all ordinary ethics. She knew 
herself to be the ablest woman in China—nay, the 
strongest brain among those who stood near the 
throne, and she regarded it as the supreme morality 
to achieve supreme power and to retain it against all 
rivals. If it were necessary to poison a rival, to 
debauch a son, to issue rewards for the heads of her 
enemies, to set aside House laws and ancient prece¬ 
dents, she did all those things, not merely without a 
qualm of conscience, but with an approving con¬ 
science. To lie, to murder, to intrigue, to stir up war, 
instead of being crimes, were in her eyes simple 
duties which she owed to herself and to her 
Empirp. And if she was thus colour-blind to what 
European regard as the fundamentals of right and 
wrong, she was equally superior to the canons of 
ordinary morals. Her caprice, her passion, her 
taste, her will were her only law. Whether t she was 
or was not the Messalina of Cathay is not clear. 
•That she took paramours as Napoleon, for instance, 
took mistresses is not denied. She is reported 
to have committed adultery with the sung-froid 
with which other women take a cup of tea. She 
was a law unto herself, this Superwoman of the East— 
a fearsome personality indeed, now for the first time 
revealed to the gaze of a curious and somewhat 
horrified world. • 

Yet the authors of this revelation tell us that 
11 judged by the standards of her own predecessors 

“• "Chinn Under ibe Emp rtu Dofrafer.” by J. O. Bland and K. Back- 
bouM. Illustrated, l6e.net. (W. H«o*«*nnn.) 


SUPERWOMAN OF CHINA* 

and contemporaries and by the verdict of her sut 
jects, she is not to be reckoned a wicked woman. 
As kings are super gram mati cam, so this Supcrwomai 
was above morality. They tell us that “ her wonder 
ful personality and career cannot fail to secure fo 
her a place amongst the rulers who have become th« 
standards and pivots of greatness in the world’t 
history." 

If wc ask how it was that the Superwoman becami 
not merely tolerated but adored, we are told that i 
is the old, old secret of feminine charm. “ Xhir 
personal charm, this subtlo and magnetic emanation 
was undoubtedly the secret of the stupendous powei 
with which, for good or evil, she ruled for half < 
century a third of the population of the earth ; tha' 
charm it was that won to her side the bravest am! 
best of China’s picked men, and it is the lingering 
memory of that charm which already invests the name 
of the Old Buddha with attributes of legendary virtue 
and superhuman wisdom." 

Like Helen of Troy, and Cleopatra, and Catherine 
ol Russia, Tzfi-Hsi jwssessed the fatal gift of beauty, 
She had a good complexion, and took care of it 
She knew tlie importance of dress, devoting a con¬ 
siderable amount of time each day to her toilet, and 
being particularly careful about the dressing of hei 
hair. The cestus of Venus appears to have been hen 
from the cradle, and it remained hers to the end. 
Strange to say, its charm was as potent over eunuchi 
and women as it was over the soldiers and statesmen 
who succumbed to her glamour. Nor was it merely 
physical this spell by which she led captive alike thd 
wives of European diplomatists and the princes oi 
China. She resembled Queen Victoria, whom she 
greatly admired, in her keen aptitude for State affairs i 
she was like Catherine in her love for literature and 
art and her healthy interest in all manner of amuse 
ments. She was a scholar and an author, an arti» 
devoted to the theatre, to masques, and to picnic® 
She bad a robust sense of humour, a pretty turn fo 
sarcasm, and an incisive pen. She never forgot he 
friends, although sometimes she was compelled p 
sacrifice them on the altar of her country. To he 
subjects she appeared the embodiment of couragl 
liberality, and kindness of heart. What is still mor 
amazing, illustrating the gulf which divides East fror 
West, this ruthless despot was regarded by her sut 
jects as an angel of benevolence, whose chief.fad 
was a foolish tenderness of heart 

It is no small tribute to the charm of this Supei 
woman that her biographers have themselves evidently 
succumbed to her fascination, and, still more wonder 
ful, they have succeeded in compelling the mo^l 
unwilling admiration of their readers. Tzfi-Hsi may 
have been a murderess and an adulteress, she may 






aye committed all the deadly sins and trampled 
nder foot all the most sacred ties of relations—all 
be same she attracts, she charms, and being such a 
uman woman full of sin she commands more 
bmago than even the stainless character of our own 
Victoria. It ought not to be so. ** K l*is true ’tis 
4 ty, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” She would have been 
anged in London; she is canonised in Pekin; and 
fhen for the moment we regard her Irom the 
Chinese standpoint, we feel more disused to canonise 
ban to damn. 

It should not be forgotten that every autocrat is 
aore or less impersonal. The Tsar, I once remarked, 
a the days before the I >uma was thought o', is the 
lussian House of Commons. The Km press of China 
eprosenled in the same way the Chinese democracy, 
ler biographers charge her with instability of pur- 
ose in her latter days, but the same cliargc might 
fith equal justice be laid to the door of the British 
lemocracy. A rather curious |>arallel might be 
[rawn between the Tory Party in the House of Com- 
aons and the Old Buddha. They both had their 
criods of ascendancy, during which they played the 
[evil with liberty, justice, and jiear.e. 

The Km press’s patronage of the Boxers corres¬ 
ponds almost exactly both in essence and chrono- 
Dgically with the support given by the Tory majority 
t Westminster to the Boer War. From time to time 
>ur Jingoes and reactionaries were overl»orne by the 
liberals, even as was the Kmpress. But a general 
lection here, or a successful coup feint yonder, 
irought the old Jingo spirit onee more to the front, 
knd just as our Tories from time to time adopt the 
neasures of their Liberal opponents, so the Kmpress 
lied in the odour of Liberal sanctity, carrying out the 
•olicy of the Reformers whom she had exiled, 
mprisoned, and slain. 

The Su|>erwoman of China is the Eastern counter- 
art of English Jingoism—and allowing for the 
llfference of the moral meridian, not a whit more 
awless, bloodthirst*y, and indiffcicnt to the land- 
narks of right and wrong. Mr. Chamberlain aud 
40 id Beaconsfield stood morally as politicians very 
nuch in her jiosiiion: we can see in her the reflection 
if the British Jingo as in a Chinese mirror. 

Before attempting to describe the romance of her 
eign it is necessary to emphasise one |K)int which is 
he key to everything. The Empress was a Manchu 
latriot passionately devoted to the land she ruled, 
ind therefore of necessity a passionate hater of the 
Europeans, who had invaded, plundered, and threat¬ 
ened China with destruction. This is the keynote to 
jyerything she did from first to last. Before she was 
wemy-lwo she had distinguished herself as an 
foepmpromising enemy of the Europeans. The 
bit Decree, which is ^ directly attributed to her 
Materful pen, urged the people of Tientsin to 4 * come 
brward and rid us of these pestilential savages” cither 
iy open attack or by artifice. The first Decree issued 
jy her tains: “ We are informed that the pestilent 



• 

barbarians are-pressing upon our capital”; and aftei 
describing measures of defence to be adopted, she 
concludes : 41 It is our earnest hope that a sufficient 
force will speedily be collected so that we may be rid 
of this prisonous fever cloud.” 

ft As she was in the beginning so she was to the very 
end. After the Boxers were crushed she dissembled 
her hatred, and even advocated the adoption of 
European methods, but even then it waS only in order 
the more effectively to combat these pestilent bar 
barians and to dispel this poisonous fever cloud. In 
this she was a faithful exponent of the sentiments o« 
all her people. To her we were as the Germans 
invading Fiance were to Gambelta, and she fell 
exactly as we should feel if a Chinese horde had 
descended on IxMidon and looted the British Museum 
and Windsor Castle. She hated us from her youth 
to her old age with a perfect hatred, and because she 
hated us so consumcdly she was loved and canonised 
by her people. 

II. -CONCUBINE VI, 1835-1860. 

To understand the evolution of this Su|>erwonian 
it is necessary to realise her surroundings, her 
heredity, and her education. Imagine her, then, as 
the daughter of a race of nobles who for two centuries 
had ruled with absolute authority one-third of the 
human race. 'Hie story about her having been a 
slave-girl is, it seems, utterly baseless. T/.ti-Hsi was 
the daughter or a Manchu of the Yehonala clan, 
who died when she was only three years old. A 
clansman named Muyanga, who subsequently married 
his eldest daughter to the Emperor, undertook to 
provide for the widow and her little girl, to whom he 
gave a good education. 

1IEK EDUCATION. • 

Little* Yehonala, as she was then known, from the 
name of her clan, soon gave proof of her caiacity. 
From childhood she was notable for her fair 
complexion, her remarkable beauty, her exceeding 
industry, and her keen intelligence. Befdre she was 
sixteen she had mastered the Five Classics and had 
studied the historical records of the tweflty-four 
dynasties. She had learned to jiaint—an art which 
she practised all her life. She acquired a vigorous 
style of literary composition, and was much given to 
the malfing of verse. She was active, agile, full of 
dramatic instinct, and of abounding animal spirits, 
Among her adopteri sisters, two of whom were 
destined to become Empresses, and with her young 

kinsman Jung I^u, her future lover and commander 
in-chief, she early achieved distinction. The Super- 
woman was not yet visible, but far off the promise 
of her coming shone. Imagine this scion of the 
aristocratic. Manchu clan, at the first dawn of 
conscious womanhood, full of the pride of race, the 
pride of caste, and the pride of sex, hearing from an 
astrologer who drew her horoscope the forecast of 
a mighty future. The stars in their courses had 
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Reproduction of Picture painted on Silk by the Empress Trfl-HsL 

( f-nm “ China Under the Empress / Jarva^rr .”) 


decreed her triumph. Yehonala tendered these 
things in her heart— 

Souls destined to oVflrnp tin- vulpir lot 

And mould the world . . . 

Have a forecoiiM'ionsness <>( tlicii liig!* doom. 

She did not shiver, she exulted. She dreamed, but 
she prepared to render Providence what assistance 
she could to make her dreams come true. 

HER ENVIRONMENT. 

It wds ^ strange world, strange to us in many 
ways, with its quaint old-world moralities and 
superstitions, from which Yehonala peqied out 
more in wrath than in fear u|»on the troubles which 
came thick and fast like foul spectres fii'e-bomc 
apross the sea. Born in November, 1835, she was 
hardly in her teens when the first roar of Western 
guns'disturbed the slumbers ol Cathay. Fsom the 
various documents quoted in this life of hers we can 
form some faint notion of the disdainful fury 
with which the coming of the barbarians inspired the 
clever girl, steeped in the lore of Chinese 
sages, full of the great traditions of an ancient 
civilisation, and proud with a consciousness of 
centuries of Imperial power. If African pygmies 
with poisoned arrows disembarked at Southampton 
or at Plymouth to compel us to buy their poison and 
submit to their missionaries, a daughter of the Percies 


or of the Howards would hear of their insolence with 
the same incredulous horror that Yehonala heard the 
dim echoes of the war which the Foreign Devils 
waged in order to force opium and Christianity upon 
China. Karly impressions are lasting. To her, as 
to the Chinese in general, we became something 
pestilential, like the cholera and the plague ; our very 
existence seemed an affront to'the Deity, and she 
never seems 10 have had any idea that she was doing 
olher than the highest service to (Jod and man in 
conspiring ever and anon for the total extermination 
of the poisonous brood, the anti-human sj»ecics of 
humanity which had been sent by some mysterious 
dispensation of an offended Providence to burn, 
to plunder, and to slay in the ancient capital of 
the civilisation of the world. 

And the worst of it is that if the situation were 
reversed, and we had been treated by the Chinese in 
England as we have treated them in China, there 1* 
not an English man or English woman who would 
not be absolutely of one mind with Yehonala as to 
the pious duty of exterminating the intruders, and we 
should set about this task with the blessings of the 
Church and the hearty prayers even of the Society of 
Friends. ( 

HER CONCEPTION OF THE FOREIGNER. 

The biographers of the Empress have included in 
their collection of official documents, which east a 
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of revealing light upon the Chinese point of 
a memorial by a public-spirited censor of the 
e of Wu K’o-tu, who, in 1873, was shrewd 
ough to suggest a compromise between the Chinese 
Government and the Foreign Ministers when the latter 
ferosed to kneel before the Emperor. No document 
yet printed displays moreclosely in all itsnaive simplicity 
die point of view of the Chinese patriot Wu K’o-tu 
begins his memorial by remarking that the Foreign 
Ministers had for six months refused to present them- 
iclves for an audience because they were required to 
kneel in the Presence. “ Why all this bother and 
excitement?” asks this inimitable sage. “As 
Mencius remarks, Why should the Superior Man 
engage in altercation with birds and beasts?” And 
then he proceeds to show why the foreigners do not 
deserve to rank above birds and beasts. The whole 
passage must be quoted:— 

I have heard, and lxrlieve, that the rulers of foreign nation* 
ire deposed by their subjects for all the world like pawns 
on a chess-board. 1 have* seen with my own eyes the foreigner* 
who live in Peking walking abroad, preceded by the females of 
their household, either on foot or in sedan chairs: the menfolk 
following meekly in their rear like servants—all unashamed. 
They have made some score of treaties with China, containing 
St least ten thousand written characters. Is tlierc a word in 
any of them concerning reverence for parents, or the cultivation 
Of virtue and respect for the nine canons of rightful conduct ? 
Nol la there one word in any one of them as to the observnncc 
of ceremony, ns to duly, integrity and a projier sense of shame, 
the four cardinal principles of our nation ? Again, no! All 
that they speak of is material profit. " Such and surh a clause 
Implies benefits or profits for China." They think only of. 

e t, and with the meretricious hope of profit they beguile the 
esc people. These men know not even the meaning of 
doty and ceremony, wisdom and good faith, yet we profess 
to expect them to act as if they were endowed with the 
five cardinal virtue* 1 They know not the meaning of the 
Heaven-ordained relationship between sovereign and minister, 
between father and son, husband and wife, elder and younger 
brother, friend and friend, yet we pro|>ose to rcqnire them to 
pooform to the five principles of duly 1 It se^ms to me that 
one might as well bring together dogs and horses, goats and 

» , in a public hall agd compel these creatures to perform the 
utions of the dance 1 

, Therefore, argues this incomparable censor, what 
does it matter to us whether such beings as these 
stand or kneel ? He proceeds— 

•' I have heard tliat in their despatches and treaties the puny 
hobgoblins or petty monsters whom they have the audacity to 
call Emperors are placed on a level of equality with His Sacred 
Majesty I If our statesmen can brook an outrage like this and 
tea no shame,* why should they trouble themselves about the 
envoys’ refusal to kneel 1 

By allowing them to stand at the audience, he 
pies, foreigners will be led to perceive how small 
the importance the Chinese attach to them as 
ividuals. “Would not this be an example of 
htenment and statesmanship to impress Chinese 
barbarians alike ?" % 
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44 To dispute with these foreigners is unworthy of 
Let us display the perfection of magnanimity." 

44 An<L for the rest let us proceed to develop our 
ffangtftf Riding our time.” ' Of which let “the 


audacious and treacherous 'foreigner” take ‘due note. 
The Empress entirely approved. 

We have perused this Memorial, and find it not lacking in 
point. The foreign Ministers, are hereby permitted to appear 
at Audience and to act thereat in accordance with their own 
national Court ceremonies. Thus the Throne will display its 
benevolent indulgence to the strangers from afar and make a 
proper distinction between Chinese and barbarians. 

THE CHINESE POINT OF VIE*V. 

I quote this out of chronological order because it 
illustrates so aptly the point of view of the Chinese 
and their Manchu rulers, which Yehonala, being more 
impetuous and vehement than most, shared in even 
undue measure. 

There is little doubt that at any time from the year 
when she first heard of the existence of the foreign 
devils Yehonala would have considered it a patriotic 
duty to pronounce the sentence upon one and all— 
44 Off with their heads I ” In her girlish judgment, as 
in her maturer conviction, such miscreants were not 
fit to pollute the air of the Middle Kingdom. They 
might, if they pleased, continue to preserve their 
loathsome existence in their own distant lairs, but if 
they ventured to put foot in China they deserved, 
and if her power had equalled her will they would 
receive, but one sentence— 44 Death ! ” 

IMPERIAL CONCUniNK. 

Yehonala was nol fifteen when her secret ambitions 
received an immense stimulus by the marriage of her 
adopted father’s eldest daughter to the Heir Apparent 
to the throne of China. The marriage was a failure— 
the bride died before her husband succeeded to the 
throne—but it had revealed possibilities. When the 
Emperor Tao-Kuang died in 1850, his son, Hsien- 
Feng, a dissipated youth of nineteen, came to the 
throne. In due course, after the twenty-seven months 
of prescribed mourning were passed, twenty-eight 
beautiful Manchu maidens were selected for the 
Imperial harem, much after the same fashion as 
Esther and other maidens were selected for the harem 
of Ahasuerus. Sixty picked representatives of 
Manchu beauty and fashion presented themselves at 
the Palace. Of these thirty-two were rejected. 
Among the fortunate twenty-eight was Yehonala and 
her adopted father’s second daughter, Sakota. It was 
probably not without some heartburning that 
Yehonala heard that she was but a concubine of the 
third class, whereas Sakota was in the second. The 
classification, she may have reflected, did not depend 
upon the Emperor’s diking but upon that of the Em¬ 
press-Mother. First, second, third, or fourth class, all 
alike had their chance of winning first place, and 
Yehonala was well content. 

MOTHER OF THE HEIR APPARENT. 

Not without cause. For a year or two she had to 
possess bei* soul in patience. But in 1856, four years 
after she had been selected as concubine of the third 
class, she alone of all • the Imperial household 
produced a son. Her motherhood ‘confirmed the 
ascendency which she bad long before established 
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by the roft^ic of her charm, and from that year 
onward she became the most powerful personality in 
China. The stars had not deceived her. At the age 
of twenty-one the Superwoman was virtually Ruler 
of one-third of the human race. First favourite, 
although only promoted to the rank of Second Concu¬ 
bine while her colleague Sakota was Empress Consort, 
she was also Empress Mother, and in that capacity 
her ascendency was suprfeme. 

1IF.R FIRST ACTS OF TOWER. 

She lost no time in asserting herself. The Taiping 
rebellidn was raging in the South, threatening the 
Empire with destruction.- The ablest soldier China 
possessed was, according to ancient usage, incapaci¬ 
tated for active service because he was mourning the 
death of his mother. Concubine Yi, as she was 
then called, insisted upon suspending the customary 
days of mourning. China had need of him, so 
Tseng Kuo-fan was despatched to suppress the 
rebellion, leaving his mother’s funeral rites for a 
more convenient season. It was llie first taste 
Yehonala had given of her quality. Nothing is 
sacred to a sapper, and to a Superwoman even the 
sacred obsequies of a parent, though prescribed by 
law and consecrated by immemorial usage, must give 
way. 

Concubine Yi used her influence, as might have 
been expected, against the Europeans. She objected 
to treat with them. She protested against making 
them any concessions. When “ the barbarian Bruce ” 
advanced upon Pekin she jussionately demanded the 
immediate execution of Sir Hany Parkes and his 
companions. Even so Mirabeau, when the Duke of 
Brunswick with his imigres was advancing on Paris, 
hurled as gauge of defiance the head of a king. But 
Concubine Yi had no Dumouriez and no Najioleon. 
Parkes was surrendered before the order arrived for 
his execution. In the Decree of September 6th, 
i860, which she prompted if she did not write, occurs 
the following passage 

Hereby we make offer of Ihe following rewards: For the 
head of a black barbarian 50 taels, ami for the head of a while 
barbarian 100 taels. For the capture of a barbarian leader, 
alive or dead, 500 taels, and for the seizure or destruction of a 
barbarian vessel 5,000 taels. 

After exhorting England and France to repent 
them of their evil ways, the Decree proceeds 

Should they persist in their wicked violation of cvei^r right 
principle, our armies must mightily smite them and pledge 
thfcihsclvc* solemnly, to destroys utterly^;these evildoers. May 
they repent while yet there is time 1 c 


THE FIRST FLIGHT FROM PEKIN. 


the advancing army. The Sacred Chariot fled to 
Jehol, and with it bitterly lamenting and upbraiding 
went the Concubine Yi and the Imperial household. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUNG LU. 

With her there was the young man, her playmate 
of early days, who* had once hoped to make her his 
bride. Fate had marred the course of true love, and 
his clever little Yehonala was now Concubine Yi, 
mother of the heir to the throne. But love will find 
out a way even in China. Jung Lu was twenty-five 
years of age, handsome of features, attractive in 
person, and in command of tlie Imperial Quard. 
The Emperor, craven, dissolute, diseased, a fugitive 
from his capital, was manifestly nearing death. It 
was a curious reproduction of the famous situation at 
St. Petersburg, out of which Catherine, with the aid 
of the Orloffs and the Inqierml Guards, emerged as 
Empress of Russia. The Concubine Yi found her 
Orloff in Jung I.u, and her jiopularity with the 
Imperial Guards stood her in as good stead at Jehol 
as Catherine’s at St. Petersburg. 


THE CONSPIRACY OK THE REGENTS. 


Despite her protests, the Kmixiror, under the 
influence of Prince Kung and the stem logic of 
events, consented to make i>cace. Round what was 
evidently to he his death-bed a fierce struggle raged. 
In the death chamber Su Shun (the enemy of the 
Empress ever since she had tried in vain to save the 
Grand Secretary, Po Chun, from his vindictive 
temper), Tsai Yuan (Prince Yi),and Tuan Hua—whose 
family title was Prince Cheng—weie in the ascen¬ 
dant. Of these three Su Shun was the chief. He 
was foster-brother of Prince Cheng, a dissolute 
ruffian who won the liking of the Emperor by his 
debauchery, and who from the first recognised in 
Concubine Yi his deadly rival. It was he who had 
counselled the flight from Pekin, and it was he who 
told the Emperor of her intrigue with Jung Lu. Su 
Shun urged that she should be slain, but the Emperor 
contented himself with ordering tb*c Heir Apparent, 
then four years old, to be taken from the custody of 
his mother; and when the Enq>eror celebrated his 
thirtieth birthday Concubine Yi was excluded from 
the ceremony. 


The “Foreign Devils” did not repent, but resolutely 
advanced on Pekin. In vain Concubine Yi adjured 
the Emperor to remain in the city, to awe the bar¬ 
barians and to protect his people. “ How,".she said, 
“ could the barbarians be expected to spare the city if 
the Sacred Chariot had fled Jeaving unprotected the* 
tutelary shrines and the altars of the gods ” ? Her 
entreaties were drowned by the roar of the cannon of 


THE PLOT OF ASSASSINATION. 

Concubine Yi, however, was like Catherine, 
Madame la Ressource. She was well aware that 
when the Emperor died her own life would not be 
worth a week’s purchase. She had been com¬ 
pelled to surrender her son to the conspirators ; 
but she still had access to the Palace, and 
she used it to some purpose. The Great Seal, 
inscribed with the characters “lawfully transmitted 
authority,” must by Chinese law and immemorial 
usage be affixed to the first Edict of the New Reign. 
Without that Seal it was impossible legally to issue 
any Decree. Knowing this, the resourceful Yehonala 
stole the Seal. When the Emperor lay dying, the 
conspirators compelled (lim to sign Decrees appoint- 


j&gthe Princes • Yi *bnd Cheng, togetlier with 
to be co-Regents, and expressly forbidding 
^Yehonala from exercising any form of control over 
fete Heir Apparent. When the Emperor lay dead, 
,vthe cdhspirators discovered to their dismay that the 
*Seal was missing, and the Decrees were worthless till 
St cqjild be found. Su Shun passionately demanded the 
summary murder of Yehonala. But his co-Rcgcnts 
were afraid. She was mother of the Emperor. She 
was in correspondence with Prince Rung, the 
Emperor’s brother: worst of all, she was immensely 
popular with the Guards, whose commander, Jung Iai, 
was her lover. Furthermore, Yehonala'* prottyh 
Tscng-Ruo-fan, was gaining victory after \ idory over 
the Taipings. It was necessary to temi>orise. There 
would be time enough to kill heron the road to Pekin. 
So it was arranged that when the funeral cortege 
travelled slowly the hundred and fifty miles that separ¬ 
ated Jehol from Pekin, the Concubine Yi and the. 
other Empress should he waylaid and slain by their own 
personal bodyguard, whom they told off with orders to 
escort her so far, and then to assassinate the Empress 

KKSCUED BY JUNG I.U. 


But Jung Iai left the funeral cortege by night 
with his Guardsmen, and overtook the Empress, who 
was travelling in advance of the procession. Under the 
protection of Jung Eu, and surrounded by his devoted 
Guardsmen, she was safe, and she reached Pekin 
three days ahead of her husband’s coffin. 

The Regents, having delivered up the dead hotly, 
proceeded to rejjort to the Infant Emperor the fulfil¬ 
ment of their duty. To their dismay, they were re¬ 
ceived by the Empress, who calmly informed them 
that they were relieved of their duties as Regents and 
Grand Councillors. The Chief Regent angrily 
denied her right to deprive him of the authority con¬ 
ferred by the late Enijieror, and contested her right 
even to attend audience without his express permis¬ 
sion. “We shall see about that,” said the Su|>er- 
woman, now fairly in the saddle. “Arrest these 
men!” 

Her Imperial Guards would have arrested even the 
Emperor at her bidding. The Regents made no 
resistance. From that moment the Empress reigned 
over China till the day of her death. 


* THE VENGEANCE OE CONCUBINE YI. 

The Decrees in which she meted out punishment to 
the conspirators arc most illuminating documents. 
She first stripped Su Shun of all his ill-gotten fortune of 
’.about ;£8,000,000, which, passing into her possession, 
enormously increased her power and liberty of action. 
u Our hair stands oi. end with horror,” she declared, 
“at such abominable treason. The whole of his 
|>roperty is therefore confiscated, and no mercy shall 
. be shown him.” VVhqn the doomed men objected to 
^her giving audience to Prince Rung, she declared, 

their audacity shows a degree of wickedness incon- 
; ceivable and convicts them of the darkest designs.” 
' Wb^tyhe Commission appointed to try them recom¬ 


mended that they s l *<8 I^ K&gttbycted t6 the punish¬ 
ment of dismembermewMjidv lingering death “oqf 
eyes were filled with tjjjfrs.” “In token of our 
leniency, Tsai Yuan, and Tuan Hua are hereby per¬ 
mitted 10 commit suicide.” Even to Su Shun she 
tempered justice with mercy :— 

As to So Shun, his treasonable? guilt far exceeds that of hit 
accomplices, and he fully deserve* the punishment of dismember¬ 
ment and the slicing process if or.ly lint the law rr.ay be vindi-. 
rated ami public indignation satisfied. But. .. in aar clemency 
wc sentence him to immediate decapitation. * 

The sentences were duly carried out, and all China 
knew that henceforth the Empress-Mother was She», 
who must be obeyed. 

III.—THE EMPRESS’ TZLJ-HSI, 1860-1875. 

All China—with the exception of Prince Rung. 
He had helped the young woman into the saddle, and 
he thought that he had a right to hold the reins. 
Yehonala was only twenty-six years old. She was 
nominally only one of two Empresses. The Empress 
Consort, formerly Sakota, was now the Empress 
Titi-An, of the Eastern Palace; Yehonala was the 
Empress Tzu-Hsi, of the Western Palace. But 
although there were two Empresses, there*was only 
one ruler, and that ruler was Yehonala, thenceforth 
to he known as Tzti-Hsi, or (in after years) as the 
Old Buddha. 

l'KINCK KUNO. 

For four years she tolerated the ascendency of 
Prince Rung, but growing suspicious of his ambition, 
she decided in 1865 to teach him a lesson. On one 
occasion Prince Rung rose from his knees during an 
audience with the Empresses. TzQ-Hsi cried out for 
help, the Guards rushed in, Prince Rung was arrested, 
and promptly dismissed by Decree from all his offices. 
A month later, after having allowed Prince Rung to 
realise his own impotence, she issued a Decree of 
explanation in which she restored him to the position 
of Chamberlain and the direction of the Foreign Office. 
Prince Rung prostrated himself humbly and wept 
bitterly in token of boundless self-aba^iment. “ He 
has now repented him of the evil and acknowledged 
his sins. Strive to requite our kindness, ard display 
greater self-control in the performance of your' 
duties.” 

The Superwoman will brook no rivals near 
her throne. Even Prince Rung, chief of Chinese 
statesmen and uncle of the Emperor, must be 
chastised like a dog if he crosses her will. But Prince 
Runf* neither forgot nor forgave, and in time, he had 
his revenge. 

THE END OF THE TAIPING REBELLION. 

Meantime all went merry as a marriage-bell with 
the Empress. Her Empress colleague was a cipher, 
Her nominee, General Tseng-Ruo-fart, captured 
Nanking, and with Gordon’s aid, which he was not 
tquick to acknowledge^ the Taiping rebellion was 
suppressed. “ Our generals,” said the Empress," who 
have been combed by tbc wind and bathed in the rain, 
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have undergone j pWi lw &ale. hardship fix bring¬ 
ing 'about the dM % soiAw these unspeakable 
traitors.” ^ 

In. an interview which took place with her vic¬ 
torious general, the following passage occurs, which 
is significant of things to come: - * 

Tifi llsi: “ It wonM l>c a fine il»in^ SI \\c »\*uM srrun* *iui- 
-kJvcs properly against invasion. Tin* mU-iouar) C"»iplkali*»n- 
;ue perpetual I v pealing trouble f«*r 

Tseng : “ That is Iruc. rtf la't* tin* misKionaries have rrca'»sl 
(rouble everywhere. The native o4iveit- arc given to ••j.pu-'-.m;* 
tlithu* who will not cmbrac# I'liri-.iunity tliter.illv ‘cat ill** 
nliginn'), ami tin* missionaries always M.*r«*»n tlie omveiK 
While 4ht a consuls protect tlu* mivioiuiits. Wxt yeai. wlicn 
the time comes for irvising the fniWh Treaty, w«* mu-*' lake 
(Milirular pains t*. r»eoi»4ili*t c.u.m‘\ the whole i|m>'i«(n «.t 
religious piopagaiuln.” 

I'AI.AC’K nioUKS. 

For the lime being nothin., was done to tea'll tin* 
.missionaries a lesson. The Empress is said l«» 
have abandoned herself to the life of the senses 
In her palace popular i« erediled her with 
imitating the excesses of the Roman Emj'erors. 
What was strange, liowevei. was tlio fact that hci 
master of the revels xva» m-ithvr Jung hu nor any 
other lover. She seemed a I isolate I y undci the 
influence of An-'lehai, Iter (’hid Eunuch, a hand¬ 
some young |>erson, who had no small gifis as an 
ai tor, and whose axraidcnex was so absolute that 
Canton gossip denied that h« was a genuine eunuch. 


father of a son h\ 
he living to this dav 

This is probably 
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and credited him with lu in 
the Empress, and who is s; 
under the name of Chin 
false, but— 

it was tin*common knowlolgi . 
that hi** ligbiol whim wa> l.t> 

1 cliunulu ami lie. ilr«*>M*'l in .. 
phi)., would make frct|U«*nl rx* mM..u> on tin J’alace Latr. tli-i 
lie livfjucyily wore tin* Pragon mis*-, sicinl in (tie <•! tin- 
'•ivcrcign, ami that tin* Kinpu*, lu<l publicly pie-ciUol him 
with tbt jade ju-)i ml>ol of iov.il |mwa 

To all complaints concerning the domination of 
the eunuch the Empress replied by proclamation, 
in which she approved, with her tongue in her cheek, 
of the attacks upon her favourite, ami then abandoned 
herself more than ever to Ins influence. 

* HKR KAVufkirK III.MUIS. 

The Empiess sent An Tchm to Sliantung to colb-ct 
trihutc, in disregard of the law which coniines eunuchs 
to the Imperial Palace. The (iovernor of Shantung, 
incensed at the arrogant*** ol the eunuch, rejiorled In*, 
conduct to Prince Rung and a>kcd for instruct it ms. 
At the moment the Empress wa* amusing herself with 
theatricals. Prince Rung sought out her co»kegem, 
the Empress Tzii An, and by plaxing on her vanity 
and weakness cajoled her into signing a decree 
ordering the eunuch's su hint ary decapitation. The 
decree was carried out. The Empress did not hear 
of the fate of her favourite for days. When the truth 
came out, her wrath blazed hot and furious, 'l int 
eunuchs were tortured until they gave up the namc*of 
the man who had betrayed her favourite. The culprit 
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was^oggedfo death by her-onl^ci^ SSspever forgave'^ 
Prince Rung, and tho Empftss Tzfi-Ari never again . 
interfered in affairs of State. Tzfi-Hsi promptly con-*^ 
soled herself for the loss of An-Tehai by tr.'msferritjj'r ? 
her devotion to his successor, Li Licn-ying, w£o im'i 
Chief Eunuch shared her sovereignty for nearly foTty, 
years. Of all tlu: tribute paid in bullion when/.tW \ 
Court was in Shensi, tlu* Empress look half) the . 
eunuchs one-liliii. the remainder was handed over to 
lung 1 .11 for the service of the anny. Li Lien-yinfr 
who inliis youth had been a cobbler's apprentice, was,'.] 
like his predecessor, a man of good looks, a .clever • 
;u tor, cheerful, fund ol a iokc. and as devoted to tht 
Empress as she was to him. Sin: was once photo¬ 
graphed with him in one of her many masquerades. 
She was disguised as the (ioddtss of Meiey, and Li 
was in alleiulanee as one ol the Jlmldhixatvas or 
incarnalioiis til the Jhritv, 


Till. UNI Alt I oh Son.h/INV.. 

Li was an muons* ionable loguc where money was • 
coiwan'il, and before the Kiuptexs diet I he had. 
accumulated a lortunc of two millions staling. This* 
was a second (orliiiie, lor the Flench carriixl off hi* . 
:lor«* ol tiiMstne wlu*n they looted Pekin. His ' 
method td replenishing Itis colters would make any 
\iuciican 1 loss or an English Party Whip turn green ( 
with envy. A sjiccimcn is given of one of Itis |>olite 
letters to a jialace • ontr.ictor, Mr. Wong, the seventh * 
of l»is faintly 

1 l>cg |K»li'i*lv to Irlt vi mi ib.il I, y ••mi ju.ingn lunllier, mu . 
•pit** n.kiinol of ilu* my pm <•, ami I l|i«*r.-f«»itt Inig 

;{«.*! \**u. i*«****l sii. will Is* vi giKvl .is ,w lend me noli* In 
iIm .itiHMint ..1 i.^ii!.m-K win. *• miiii kindly band to tin- Ihmiit, 
••I tlii'liiti i. * 

Squeezing i< quite a line art in ( Inna. Nothing, 
could be more dainty than tlu* llowoi-stuswn note*. 
|m|nt on which this jMililo request lot alt tmie|>ayable 
loan was eon vexed t*» Us victim. Cut roi nipt ion in; 
China, as elsewhere, lias its Nemesis. It was at the. 
Child Eunuch's suggestion that the money appro-, 
priated for the nnxv was diverted Ut the ichnilding of 
the Summei Fakir**, with the n-siilt that when lift 
Juju nose Wat I nuke mil the* Chinese navy was swept' 
oil llv seas. Only once was the reign ol graft- 
threatened and Li's |>erquisitcs sei:med in danger.* 
This was dining the * rile of tlu* Court Pom Pekin, 
what the (lovtrieir of Shensi suppressed squeezing 
am! put the eunuch*, on salary. The Empress likdd 
the (iovemor, bul la s influence was too great* H«» 
gamed oxer Jung Lit, and between them they secured 
the honest tiovemor’s transfer to Shansi, where, being 
out oi sight, In* was out of numl. Aflei tliai Li lordtia 
it oxer the Empress as if she had been his slave. It 
xvas a world's marvel dial die Old liuddha stood it sc 
meekly, hut sin- seem> to have been as devoted tr. 
iier Chief ICunueh as our Queen Victoria was to Join 
Ih own. •* * 


lilt, KMl'Kkok TUNIS Clllll. 

In 1872 her son, lung Chili, then sixteen, suq 
cmlcil to the throne. He never loved lux mother 
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As a boy he had preferred the Eastern Empress,%nd 
the wife whom Tzti-Hsi-'had chosen for him encour¬ 
aged him in his opposition to the Old Buddha. But 
she had not trained him well. Although headstrong, 
lie had neither the nerve nor the physique to stand 
up against the Superwoman. “All commentators 
agree that Tztt-Msi encouraged the youthful 
Emperor’s tendencies to dissipated habits, and when 
these had resulted in a serious illness she allowed it 
Hi make havoc of his delicate constitution.** The 
dpen partisans of the Empress not only did nothing 
tB restrain him from evil, hut encouraged him to every 
ftxcess, as Ealstaff and Bardolph encouraged the 
orgies of Madcap Hal. “ He was mixed up in many 
a drunken brawl, and consorted with the .ouest dregs 
bf the Chinese city.” Towards the end of December, 
1874, he issued a Decree: “ We have had the good 
fortune this month to contract miwIIimk" and the 
following month he died. 


1 . IV.—EMPRESS DOWAGER AND RECENT, 

• * «« 75 - 

‘ The Empresses were again Regents, hut A-lu-le, the 
young Emperor’s widow, was oneinto. Instead of 
waiting for the bird) of an heir, T/u-Hsi summoned 
a Grand Council, which met, surrounded by the faith- 
fOX soldiers of her old lover, Jung Lu. 

• CHOICE OK A NEW VMl’kKOIt. 


% After full and stormy debate the Council did lur 
mdding. Passing over the expected child of A-lu-le, 
ignoring the law of primogeniture and ancient and 
scriptive right, it elected Ktiang-Hsu, son of the 
mpiess’s youngest sister by Prince Ch’un, whose 
phief recommendation in the Old Buddha's eyes was 
tHht he was an infant, and an infant of such infirm 
Constitution that it seemed in the highest degree 
ipiprobable he could ever beget an heir. 11 is election 
wqs an outrage on law, custom, decency, and good 
sense. But her faithful Household Guards surrounded 
the Council Chamber, and in council her energy and 
influence, her commanding personality and magic 
charm carried the day. The unfortunate widow, 
A-lu-tc, committed suicide as an act of protest against 
the wrong done to the unborn heir, whom she at the 
same time doomed to death. Four years later the 
Censor, Wu K’o-tu, also protested suicidally against 
crime of leaving poor Tung Chih without hciis 
perform for him the sacrifices of ancestral worship, 
e chief offtfnee of the Empress appears to have 
en that .the new child-Em]>eror was declared heir 
•me Emperor llsien Feng, instead of electing him 
2_^be heir of his immediate predecessor, Tung Chili. 

in the eyes of the Censor, established a pre¬ 
cedent whereby the great inheritance of the Inqicrial 
tbione might pass by adoption, instead of passing, as 
if.old,Jrom father to son. tThe Censor's memorial to 
nte 'Empress, and other documents written by him 
fefore his death, give a pathetic picture of a Chinese 
patriot who felt, as he phrased it, “ My fear is a 
grifate‘Weakness, my death is .1 public duty.” 


The t&st words of the Censor wed? a prayer that 
the Empresses and tB® EmpefcfS&hild * refrain from 
striving for those objects which Tordlgneh hoftfdear, 
and that “ they may never initiate any of the innova¬ 
tions disdained by their ancestors, which would 
assuredly* leave to posterity a heritage of woe. These 
are my last words, my last prayer, the end and croyn 
of my life.” 

THE yUAKRKI. WITH JUNO L*U. 

The Empress T/Q-Hsi being the Superwoman cared 
for none of these things. FOr the same reason she 
failed to win the affections of the lonely dcjjcate 
boy whom she had placed on the throne. Like his 
predecessor, the child showed a preference for Ihe 
Eastern Empress, Tzfi-An, who was a mere womaji 
not of the sui>er variety, and a cipher at that. The 
two Empresses quarrelled about finicking futilities of 
precedence; the elder Empress, TzQ-An, resented 
the arrogance of her colleague’s eunuch. Tztt Hsi’s 
wrath was heated to fever-heat by finding her 
old lover, Jung Lu, engaged in an intrigue with one 
of her son’s concubines, a liaison which she believed 
had been favoured by TzQ-An. She banished Jung 
Lu for seven years, which was indeed cutting />ff her 
nose to spile her face, and then she—well, no one 
knows exactly what she did; hut the Eastern 
Empress was, in her own phrase, suddenly stricken 
with a slight illness which eventually led to a violent 
relapse and a fatal termination. Rumour whispered 
“ poison ” ; but there is no proof. What is certain is 
that alter her death Tzii -11 si and her favourite eunuch 
reigned alone. This was in i 83 i. 

In 1884 she " permitted Prince Rung to retire into 
private life and attend to the care of his health.” 
“ We aie quite convinced in our mind that it is use¬ 
less to look to him or his colleagues for any activity 
or awakening of their petrified energies.” '1 here is 
something in the phrase that recalls “ the extinct 
volcanoes” to which Disraeli compared the Gladstone 
Administration in 1883—another curious parallel 
between the moods of the Old Buddha and the hot 
and cold fils of British democracy. But although 
she reigned alone till 1887, the approaching majority 
of Kuang Hsu warned her that the sands in hef hour¬ 
glass were 1 mining out. She married the boy to her 
iavourite niece, who being ugly, bad-tempered, and 
masterful, led the poor boy a clog’s life, and drove 
him to seek consolation in the arni9 of the Pearl and 
Lustrous concubines. Then the Old Buddha retired 
into private life, merely retaining in her own hands 
as an inconsiderable bagatelle the right of appointing 
and dismissing officials. 

V.—IN RETREAT, 1889-1898. 

For nearly ten years the Superwoman was resting 
in her luxurious retreat—resting and watching. 
When the 'Japanese War broke out in 1894, she 
evaded all responsibility, and was able to upbraid the 
Ertqicror for the disasters which followed. She refused 
to allow her sixtieth birthday to be celebrated because 
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she was continually haunted by the thought of the 
distress suffered by her troops at the front. The 
Empress and the Emperor drifted apart. His mother, 
her sister, died in 1896. Her niece, his wife, became 
more and more hostile to her husband, Itnd she, 
the Old Buddha, treated him with ever-increasing 
disdain. 

A REFORMING EMI'KROR. 

# % 

Then in 1898 the world was startled by the sudden 
revelation of Kuang Hsu as a Reforming Emperor. 
There was a strain of the Ychonala blood in the 
young Emperor, and when he was twenty-seven he 
suddenly appeared before the world as a Radical 
Reformer. Placing himself in the hands of the 
Chinese party of reform, whose brain and right hand 
was Kang-Yu-wei, he issued decree after decree 
revolutionising the whole system of antiquated 
examination on which the Government rested. 
•* What we desire is the elimination of useless things 
and the advancement of learning which, while based 
on ancient principles, shall yet move in harmony 
with the times.” Kang-Yu-wei, like Su Shun before 
him, recognised that the Old Buddha was the 
enemy.* But she was in retreat—the Emperor was in 
his hands. He hurried forward the proclamation of 
decree after decree, each one more Radical than 
the last. Waxing bolder he urged the Emperor 
to seize the Old Buddha, make her a prisoner for life 
on a small island in the Winter Palace Lake, and 
then to issue a decree forbidding her ever again to 
have any part in the government. But before the 
Old Buddha could be arrested, Jung Lu, who was 
now commander-in-chicf of the Northern army, must 
he got out of the way. It was decided to have him 
murdered, and at the same time to arrest simul¬ 
taneously all the Conservative leaders in Pekin. A 
pretty scTieme, hut one which overlooked the possi¬ 
bility that the Old Buddha would not take it lying 
down. 

u THF. OLD uuddua's COUI* n’flAT. 

That is not the nature of the Superwoman. She 
began the game by summoning the Emperor to her 
presence. She ordered him to arrest Kang-Yu-wei. 
He meekly promised to obey, hut sent his reforming 
friend a hint which enabled him to skip tire country 
before the Old Buddha could seize him. But unde¬ 
terred by the loss of his adviser the Emperor drdcred 
Yuan-Shih-Kai to murder Jung Lu, to bring his troops 
tffthe capital, and then to arrest the Old Buddha. 
Yuan promised obedience, but immediately revealed 
the plot to Jung Lu, who was his blood-brother. Jung 
Lu at once hurried to the Empress’s presence and 
, explained the situation. In two hours the whole of 
the Grand Council, the leading Manchu Princes, and 
•'the high officials were got together in the Palace by 
the Lake. On their knees they besought the Old 
I Buddha to [resume the reins] of government, and tt> 
save their ancient Empire from the evils of a bar¬ 
barian civilisation. She did not need much entreating. 


The conference broke up at midnight At half-past 
five! next morning, as the betrayed Emperor was 
leaving the hall of his palace where he had been 
reading a litany, he was seized by the guards and 
eunuchs and confined in the palace on the small 
island in the middle of the Lake which Kang-Yu-wei 
liad destined for the reception of the Empress. She 
left her luckless prisoner to meditate at leisure during 
the day while she drew up a Decree in his name 
announcing that at his urgent and repeated request 
Her Imperial Majesty the Em press-Do wager had 
graciously condescended once more to administer the 
Government, ami that he would himself perform 
obeisance before her the day after to-morrow. , 

TIIK CAPTIVE KMPKROR. 

I-ater in the dny, accompanied by her Chief 
Eunuch, the Old Buddha visited the Emperor. The 
scene recalls the'story of Queen Eleanor’s visit to 
Rosamond's bower, minus its tragic termination. 
The Old Buddha told the cowed Reforming Emperor 
that she had decided for the present to spare his life. 
He would, however, l>e kept under constant surveil¬ 
lance and never be allowed to forget that he was a 
poor pup|iet who liad no right to be Emperor at all, 
whom she could unmake at will. He had not a 
single friend among the Manchus. Only among 
Chinese traitors, with whom she would deal in due 
course, had he any sympathisers. The poor craven* 
Emperor seems to have answered never a word. But 
the Pearl concubine, a lass of some spirit, kneeling 
before the irate Superwoman, ventured to suggest that 
the Emperor was after all the lawful sovereign, and 
that not even the Empress-Dowager could set aside 
the mandate of Heaven. To Superwomen there is no 
mandate of Heaven superior to their own will. The 
luckless concubine was removed under arrest, to* 
remain a prisoner until a final clash with the Old 
Buddha brought her life to a tragic close. 

From that moment the Emperor remained prisoner 
in solitary confinement until the flight of the Court 
from Pekin necessitated his removal. He was brought 
out to make the nine prostrations before his victorious 
aunt, and then locked up again. Gossip said that 
the Empress was diligently preparing to facilitate his 
transit to another, and, let us hoj>c, a better world, 
when her hand was stayed by the dread of foreign 
intervention and the menace of a rebellion in the 
south. That the Superwoman would have hesitated 
no one who reads this book can believe. Tho 
Superwoman, like the Superman, is a law unto herself.' 
Her welfare, her will, her caprice are more than alj 
the commandments of the Decalogue. Hence, from 
first to last, the one unpardonable sin in the 
Old Buddha’s eyes was the offence of questioning her 
authority. 

VI.—THE OLD BUDDHA AND THE BOXERS. 

Now behold Her Imperial Majesty enthroned once 
more with no rival near her throne. The Km per or 
was a helpless captive in her hands. The Reformers 
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were slain or in exile. Conservatism was supreme in 
China as it was in England. 

OUR JI NOOKS AND CHINESE BOXERS. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as our Old Buddha, was in the 
saddle, and both were nearing the hour of supreme 
crisis by which they both were tried and found 
wanting. In 1898 the Old Buddha of China was 

* in her sixty-first year; Mr. Chamberlain was in his 
sixty-second. Both represented a reactionary move- 

* merit, which in England had effaced Mr. Cladstone 
.and in China had annihilated the Reformers. Both 
were in a mood of passionate nationalism. Jingoism 
was as rampant at Birmingham as it was in the 

'Summer Palace of Pekin. 'Hie same spirit animated 
both Old Buddhas. They were proud, headstrong, 
swellcd-headed, intolerant of opposition, fiercely dis¬ 
dainful of the foreigner. Both swore by the Empire, 
4 and both made a fatal miscalculation as to the ease 
with which they could triumph over its enemies. 
Yet neither of them deliberately willed the war which 
proved their undoing; rather was it bioughl upon 
them by Nemesis. 

lake Mr. Chamberlain, the Old Buddha busied 
herself on her return to the Regency by a (ussy and 
jirobably sincere consideration of social reforms. Her 
legislative activity ranged over the whole field from 
the damming up of the devastating floods of the 
Yellow River to the delays and costs of legal pro¬ 
ceedings. She entertained the wives of the Foreign 
Ministers at her palace and won their hearts in a day. 
For the Old Buddha, like Mr. Chamberlain in his 
prime, had a way with her which few people could 
resist. 

THE CHINESE MILNER. 

> Then in the midst of this active scene of social 
reform there appeared in each Empire the man 
who was the evil genius of the land. It is 
not difficult to draw a jiarallel I»ctween the chief 
reactionary Kangdi who, “in Jung Lus absence, 
persuaded the Old Buddha that the first essential 
towards improving the country's military resources 
was the organisation of hands of militia throughout 
the Empire.” The organisation of these hands was 
the beginning of the Boxer movement. It was on 
all-fours with the measures, military and (K>1 ideal, 
which Lord Milner set on foot about the same lime 
to menace the independence of the Boers. Both 
Kang Yi and Lord Milner set themselves to fan the 
Jingo flame throughout the land, and both found in 
their respective Old Buddhas only too willing coad¬ 
jutors. At first both movements were masked by 
smooth and glozing words. But when the impetus 
proceeding from the Palace made itself felt in the 
provinces the mask was thrown aside. It was “Down 
with old Kruger and avenge Majuba,” with us. In 
the province of Chih-li the Boxers displayed huge 
•banners, on which was written: “ The gods assist us 
to destroy all foreigners. \Ve invite you to join our 
patriotic militia.” # The Empress and her advisers 


L 

appear to have treated the movement at first just a« 
Mr. Chamberlain treated the Jingo agitation for wai 
with the Boers. 

# THE CHINESE T.OKD SALISBURY. 

“The Boxers,” said Jung Lu, “cannot fully be 
trusted, but it seems to me tliat we might profitably 
use them to inspire by their fanaticism the martial 
ardour of our regular troops,” Even *0 I^ord Salis 
bury was induced, with many misgivings, to tolerate 
the Jingo madness which in his heart he loathed 
Jung Lu, the commandcr-in-chief, had just as many 
scruples as I,ord Salisbury, and in one of the*mosl 
interesting State papers published in this book he 
privately instructs his friend the Viceroy of Fukhien 
not to raise troops of Boxers in his province. 

“If we imagine for a moment,” wrote Jung Lu, 
“that the whole Empire is going to follow their 
example, and that we shall thus be enabled to rid 
ourselves of the accursed presence of the foreigner, we 
aie very much mistaken, and the attempt is fori - 
doomed.” In days to come we shall probably find 
warnings quite as serious written by Lord Salisbury 
to those foolhardy “patriots” who imagined that 
with 50,000 men and ten millions sterling we should 
he able to wipe the South African Republics off the 
face of the earth. The Old Buddha, however, trusted 
Kang Vi rattier than Jung Lu, just as Mr. CliamUrr 
lain trusted Ix>rd Milner rather than Lord Salisbury, 
and the same result followed in each case. 

THE DIARY OK CI1ING SHAN. 

In this book of Messrs. Bland and Backhouse there 
is published for the first time the private diary kepi 
during the Boxer troubles by Ching Shan, an cx-Comp- 
troller of the Imperial household. It is a most 
illuminating document Ching Shan was an old man, 
twelve years older than the Empress. He \ept his 
diary religiously down to the day when he was 
murdered by his son after his wives and daughters had 
committed suicide on the sacking of Pekin. Here 
wr have the true inner mind of the best of the 
Chinese, and what is not less iiii|X>rtanl wc have a 
faithful record of the stirring events of the year 01 
the Boxer revolt. Ching Shan’s diary ( ojfcns on 
January 25th, 1900, by describing how the Old 
Buddha declared herself in favour of dejiosing her 
captive Emperor, and putting l’rince Tuan’s son, a 
hoy of‘fourteen, on the throne in his stead. Prince: 
Tuan was the leader of the Jingos, a kind of Daifc 
Mail incarnate in Manchu skin. “ He is a violent 
man ai*d lacking in refinement,” who in case of- need 
was not ashamed to mislead public opinion and 
enrage the Old Buddha by publishing forged 
despatches. 

JINGOISM TRIUMPHANT. 

Ching Shan, although a man of seventy-eight and 
deaf withal, was fully carried away by the tide ol 
Jingo enthusiasm. He deplores that the “Old 
Buddha’s heart has been softened even towards 
foreigners, and she will not allow any of them to be 
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done away with?’ His brother-in-law, .Kang Yi, the 
Chinese Milner; tells him that 11 the whole province 
stands together as one man, even boys in their teens 
are drilling. Not a doubt of it, the foreigner will be 
wiped out this time.” “ One word from # the Old 
Buddha would be sufficient to bring about their 
immediate and complete destruction, so that neither 
dog nor fowl be left alive, and no trace be left of all 
their foreign Buildings.’^ 

The Old Buddlw was not so sure of that. She 
desired this consummation as much as any, but 
Jung*I.u the prudent was full of misgivings. So she 
temporised, and from first to last encouraged the 
Boxers secretly and hedged publicly. “ It seems she 
cannot nuke up her mind as to the Boxers’ invulner¬ 
ability.” 

TIIK HORRORS OK I UK UOXKR RISING. 

Weird indeed is the picture which the old Conqv 
l roller gives of Pekin on the eve of the attack on the 
Legations. He and Kang Yi are full of exultation 
over the patriotic zeal of the Boxers. Bands of 
Boxers arc living in the courtyards of the nobles and 
members of the Imperial household. Among them 
lads of thirteen and fourteen.fa 11 into a trance, foam¬ 
ing at the mouth, and then, rising up, utter uncouth 
sounds. Duke Lan hopes that when the time comes 
these inspired lads will be able to guide him to the 
houses ol the secondary devils—the Chinese converts 
lo Christianity, to wit. Strange stories are rife as to 
the impossibility of wounding Boxers by sword or 
bullet, Public opinion dialed fiercely against lung 
Lu. Daily Mail Tuan clamoured for more energy. 
On June 14th Milner Kang Yi sends an exulting 
message to his brother-in-law which gladdens his old 
heart. He writes :— 

Well judred is il ilial 1 have lived to see tlii> day : alnKKt 
every Inreign building except the legations has Uvn burnt lo 
1 he ground. Throughout the night H lines hurst forth in every 
«|iiarter of the city, ft grand «ight. Kong Yi sent me a 
message to say ilial he and lMike Lan went to the S.W. Gale 
at al»oul the third watch to encourage and direct the iSoxcii 
wlm were burning the French church. Hundreds ol conceit- 
mic burnt 4«» death, men, women, and children, and no gi«-nl 
was ihc stench of burning flesh that Puke I .an and Kang Yi 
were compelled to hold their noso. 

'Phis scene of carnage was watched by the Old 
Buddha from a hillock. Her Chief Eunuch told her 
the converts had begun it by firing on the Boxers. 
But although Kang Yi believed the Empress was 
yielding, she still held her hand. She was suspicious 
■nnd bored withal. “ Her Majesty is moving into the 
Palace of Peaceful Longevity ifi die Forbidden City, 
as all these alarums and excursions disturb her sleep 
at the I^akc Palace." 

THE STORY OK THE FORGEI) DESPATCH. 

Daily Mail 'J uan therefore resolved to force her 
hand. »He produced an alleged despatch from the 
Foreign Ministers, couched in most insolent language, 
demanding her immediate abdication and the entry 
of ten thousand foreign trooi>s into Pekin to restore 
order. It’ was a rank forgery, but the Old Buddha 


fell headlong into the trap laid for her. Never had 
her wrath blazed more furiously :— 

How dare they question my authority ? If I can bear this, 
what must not lie U.rrn ? The insults of these/orcignei** pu*-v 
all bounds. I.ct u- exterminate them before we eat our morning 
meal. It were belter In go down in one desperate encounter 
than to surrender our just rights at the bidding of the foreigner. 

“Though only a woman,” Ching Shan observes 
admiringly, “ Her Majesty has all the courage of a 
man, and more than the ordinary man’s intelligence." 

Jung Lit alone kept his head; “with tears in 
his eyes ” he knelt Indore her, imploring her not to 
attack the legations. In wrath the Old Buddha 
declared that she could no longer restrain the patriotic 
movement even if she wished. If Jung Lu hail no 
better advice to offer he might consider himself 
excused from further attendance on the Council. So 
he de}»artcd, and the attack on the legations was 
k-gun. 

The captive Emperor supported Jung Lu, and with 
him three other councillors op|x>scd the declaration 
of war, one of them even venturing to question the 
authenticity ol Prince Tuan's forged despatch. The 
Old Buddha was inexorable — 

She had al»ay*> lutn nf opinion Ihut the allied armies had 
Ikxii permitted lo c-o»|»e too easily in loOo, ami that only u 
united effort wa> then necessary to have given China the victory. 
To-day. at last, the opportunity for revenge luvl come. 

With 11s it was “ Remember Majuba!” With the t Hi I 
Buddha it was “ Remember i860 ! ” and the patriotic 
councillor who detected the forgery was ordered to 
leave the council chamber amid Manchti cries of 
“ Chinese traitor! ” the Par Eastern svnonym loi our 
“ pro-Boer.” The Old Buddha commended to the 
C.rand Council a suggestion for the immediate 
extermination of every foreigner in the interior. 

• V 

TIIK MURDER OF TIIE GERMAN MINISTKk, 

The Council broke up. Prince Tuan issued ordels 
lo the trooj* that all foreigners were to be shot 
wherever met. The German Ambassador having soon 
alter gone abroad in a sedan.chair, was shot at 
sight by a Mancliu sergeant, who claimed a special 
reward for his zeal. Prince Tuan was greatly pleased. 
Kang Yi thought that as it had been decided lowijx: 
out all the legations, the death of one foreign devil 
more or less did not matter. The diarist waxes 
wroth because, by the orders of that rascally China¬ 
man, Yuan Ch’ang, the corpse of the foreign devil 
had liecn coffined instead of being decapitated us 
Prince Tuan wished 

Tiiesc t'liinc-c l tailors of ours arc compassionate lo the 
HHIUHS of oui glownn kingdom ami lk fuc* of our unvicnl 
r.uc. It i- passing si range. 

In that self-same year similar exclamations of 
horrified amazement over the compassion shown by 
our pro-Boers to the enemies of the Empire were 
familiar in the British Press. 

THE SIEGE or THE LEGATIONS. 

The siege of the Legations began in earnest. Tlfe 
Old Buddha ordered the issue of a proclamation 
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offering fifty taels for every male barbarian’s head, 
forty for that of a woman, and thirty for that of a child, 
rewards which she paid from her own privy purse. 
Jung Cu denounced the Boxers as Campbell-Banner¬ 
man denounced the Jingoes, and in seven different 
memorials endeavoured to rouse the Empress to a 
sense of the danger threatening as the result of her 
reliance on these false workers of magic. But, he 
lamented, 11 Even the divine wisdom of Her 
Majesty is not sufficient to stand against the will 
.of the majority. If Heaven is not on our side, how 
can I ojjpo.se its will?” Signed “Jung Lu, with 
tears in his eyes." 

It was all in vain. The air was filled with the 
/Oar of cannon and the ping of rifle bullets The 
Empress abandoned herself to the sujjcistitious 
madness of the hour. The Boxers had a secret 
incantation written on yellow paper:— 

The Empress, Dowager lias lcarnc<l Ihis incantation l»y licnrt, 
and rrjicals it seventy times tlaily, and every time that slic 
npeats it the chief eunuch slionla, “There goo one uiorc 
foreign devil I ” 

Professor James, taken prisoner, was decapitated, 
and his head exhibited in a cage. Says the old 
Comptroller:— 

The face has a most horrible expression, but it is a fine thing, 
all the same, to see a foreigner's head hang up at our palate 
gates. 

Many hundreds of Chinese Christians were put to 
death. “ There was no mercy shown, and a large- 
number of innocent people perished with the guilty. 
'The Empress is essentially a kind-hearted woman, 
and she was greatly shocked to hear of this wholesale 
massacre/' 

T11K OLD BUDDHA IN ACTION. 

There was a famous scene two days later, when 
Prince Tuan, at the head of sixty Boxers, burst into 
the Palace, seeking for Chinese converts—devil’s 
.pupils, whom they wished to kill, and the Emperor, 
whom they wished to depose. The Old Buddha, 
who was taking her early tea, came out swiftly 
and j.tood at the head of the steps, while the 
Prince and the Boxers swarmed in the court¬ 
yard below her. Never was her personal ascendency 
more remarkably displayed. In a few scathing words 
she cowed the intruders, ordered them to prostrate 
themselves and implore forgiveness. “ I, and I alone, 
have power to create or depose the Sovereign.” As 
for the Boxer chiefs they were decapitated on the 
spot. Prince Tuan, whose son, the Heir Apparent, 
she had just ordered to be whipped for boxing the 
Emperor’s ears, was much enraged," but he is horribly 
afraid of Her Majesty, and when she speaks to him 
he is on tenter-hooks, as if thorns pricked him, and 
the sweat runs down his face.” A famous old lady, the 
Old Buddha 1 

The Diary abounds with anecdotes which give 

r s a taste of her quality. Jung Lu saved the 
.egations by refusing to allow the artillery under his 
control to be used against them “ The only way 


you can get the guns,” he said to General Tung, of the 
Kansuh field force, “is to ask the Empfess'ttt give you 
my head with them.” Off posted Tung to the Palace, 
and mightily offended the Old Buddha by interrupting 
her just she was painting a design of bamboos on 
silk. “ I suppose,” she said sarcastically, “ that you 
have come to report the complete destruction of the 
legations. This will be the tenth time since the end 
of last moon.” “ I have come,” he rcjJlied, “ to im- 
|>cach Jung Lu as a traitor for refusing the guns with 
which the legations could be destroyed.” “ Be 
silent I ” retorted the Terrible One : — # 

You were nothing bat a brigand to begin with, and now you 
arc behaving like a brigand, forgetting the majcuty of the 
Imjwrial presence. Of a truth, your (ail is becoming too heavy 
to nag. Leave the Palace forthwith. 

EDICTS Or I1ASSACKK. 

Massacres of men, women, and children were ol 
constant occurrence. The Old Buddha sent out a 
secret Decree to the provincial Governors : 11 Slay all 
foreigners wheresoever you find them.” But some 
treacherous Minister changed the word “ slay ” into 
“protect,” of which no one dared to inform her 
Majesty. 

Jung Lu, whose reputation for courage and 
patriotism stands without a rival, opposed these 
sanguinary edicts. She had issued orders :— 

I command that all foreigner!—men, women, and children, 
old and young—U* summarily executed. Let not one etcu|M.*, 
so that my Empire may be purged of this noisome source of 
corruption. 

Jung Lu expostulated. What glory could China 
expect to gain from the slaughter of women and 
children ? “Iam only paying off old scores,” replied 
the Empress. “ Ever since the days of Tao Kuang 
this uproarious guest within our borders has been 
maltreating his hosts, and it is time that all should 
know who is the real master of the house.” 

Her Majesty then went on a water picnic to the 
Lake Paiacc, and as the bombardment of the French 
cathedral made her head ache, she sent an order to 
the officer to stop firing until her return. 

At that time exaggerated news of our reverses in 
South Africa encouraged the Old Buddha, who^rgued 
that “because a small nation like the Tran^raal could 
conquer a great Power like England, China must 
necessarily be even more successful in fighting the 
whole world.” But she was becoming suspicious. 
On July nth she remarked that there had been 
enough firing for the past few weeks to kill off ever)* 
foreigner in China seteral times, “ and so far there is 
hardly anything to show for it” * 

THE FALL OF TIENTSIN. 

Five days later the Old Buddha heard of the fall 
of Tientsin, and at the same time Jung Lu told her 
that the despatch which precipitated war was & forgery 
of Prince Tuan. Her wrath blazed up against the 
man who had deceived her. “ If the foreigner* 
entered Pekin he would certainly lose his head. His 
actions had indeed been worthy of the dog's name 
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he bore.” The Empress at once began to temporise. 
She sent water-melons, wine, vegetables, and ice to 
the Legations which her troops were besieging. All 
the same, the siege continued. The Borers con¬ 
tinued to hunt down the unfortunate converts, and 
the two Chinese Ministers who had altered “slay” to 
‘‘protect" in her despatch to the provinces were 
decapitated. *Thc Empress seemed almost to the 
last to cling to 


the hope that the 
magic^ arts of the 
boxers might save 
Pekin. 


tin: 


FLIGHT FROM 
I'KKIN. 

As the foreign 
army drew steadily 
nearer Pekin the 
spirit of the Em¬ 
press began to 
break. The Vice¬ 
roy Yu Lu had shot 
himself. General 
Li Peng-hang had 
taken poison. The 
(»d Jtuddha vowed 
that she and the 
Emperor would die 
together self-slain 
rather than leave 
Pekin. But when, 
on August 14th, 
the foreign troo|»s 
entered the city, 
and all hy council¬ 
lors had fled hut 
three, she escaped 
from Pekin with 
the Emperor in 
three common 
< arts. But one last 
touch is # necessary 
to depict the Old 
Buddha at tnis su¬ 
preme moment of 
defeat:— 

All the Concubines 
w.ye summoned to 
ippeur l*efore her 
Majestv nt 3.30 a.m. ; 

•he had previously is¬ 
sued a decree that 

none of them wonld accompany her fm the present. The Pearl 
f’oneubine, who had always been insubordinate to the Old 
lluddha, came with the rest, and actually dared to suggest that 
he Kmperqr should remain in Pekin. The Empress was in no 
nood for argument. Without a moment's hesitation she shouted 
0 the eunuchs on duty, “ Throw this wretched minion down 
he well !" At this the Emperor, who was greatly grieved, fall 
m his kpces in supplication, but the Empress angrily bade him 
Icsisl, saying that this was no tinu for liandying words. " 1 *t 
ver c\je at once," flic said, "as a warning to all undutiful 


children, and to Ibosc 'lisi.io* birds, who when fledged peck 
out their own mother’s eyes." So the eunuchs Li and Sung 
** rar l Concubine and cast her down the large well 
which is just outside the Xing Shou Palace. 


AIL FINAL STAGE: REFORMER, 1906-1909. 

The story of her flight mid of her return is told at 
length in Messrs. Bland and Backhouse’s hook. Here 
it is only necessary to say that this incomparable 

Sii|>erwomn» not 


The Regent, Prince Ch’nn, with his two tons, the present Emperor 
. (standing) and Prince P’u Chieh. 


wily survived the 
wieck of all her 
p ans, but returned 
to Pekin to fnld 
her treasure intadt- 
and her authority 
almost unimpaired. 


AS REFORMER. 


Taught by ad* 
'ersily as to the 
imjiossibilily of rid¬ 
ding her country 
of the foreigner 
by the summary 
methods of the 
Boxer rebellion, 
she bowed to the 
Morm. The last 
years of her reign 
were devoted to 
thi'prt'iiaration and 
promulgation of re¬ 
forms as drastic as 
those for advocat¬ 
ing which she had 
l>eheadcd the Re? 
formers in 1898. 
With her aid China 
.was launched into 
the full current of 
constitutional re¬ 
form. For, as our 
authors declare, 
she was a born 
leader of men and 
a politician of the 
very first order. 


HER LAST ACT. 


[From « ChiHfi Under the Empress Iknoager.") 


Her last act was 
to nominate as the 
new Emperor the son of Prince Ch’un, who was on 
his mother’s side the grandson of Jung Lu. At the 
Council where this was decided the Old Buddha told 
them she had made up her mind, and “ you should 
have learned by now that when I make up my mind 
nothing stops me from acting upon it." She nomi-i 
nated Prince Ch’un Regent, but added that in nny N 
question of vital importance the Regent must obey 
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the Em press-Dowager. Down to the very last this 
remarkable woman held the reins of power in her 
vigorous hand, and she entertained a strong hojx: that 
her years would equal those of Queen Vicloiia. In 
,lhi* she was disapointed. The day after the Emjx-ior 
died she was suddenly taken ill, and expired on 
November 15th, iyo<). 

HKR AU.F.GKD LAST WORMS. 

As she was dying the attendants asked her for a 
last word. She is reported to have said 

Never ngain allow any woman to holil the supreme |*iwri in 
.the State. Tl is agninst the House Law of «mit liyiu-l) ami 
fliouhl lie strictly forl>i.l<h*n. lie careful not to prumi mimrli*. 
to meddle in governmenlnl mat lone The Ming Lti.-uivwas 
brought to ruin by cumuli*, and iLs late should la* a warning to 
my people. 

.Thereupon she expired. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that she said no such thing. 

HKR CHARACTER. 

In this book, which is far and away the most re¬ 
markable revelation of the real mind of the Chinese 
and their rulers that has lieen published in our 
generation, the (>ld Buddha the Superwoman stands 
revealed not as a well-informed statesman, nor 
as a prescient ruler, but rather as an extremely 
capable, masteiful woman, full of prejudice and 


BOGEY-STARTING. 

The dark suspicions that may be formed of the 
l>olic.yof litis dreadful Radical Government arc some¬ 
what amusingly illustrated in the Ox font <rtu/ Cam¬ 
bridge Review, where " Messenger,” under the curious 
title of “The Council, the Cadet, and Mr. Chad- 
band,” inveighs against the regulations of the Army 
Council concerning cadets. The form taken by 
these regulations is, he says, in the vtniost degree 
detrimental to the activities and the efficiency of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade, and almost fatal to the con¬ 
tinued existence of the Boys' Brigade. These 
regulations, he says, open the door to the possible 
enforcement of undcnominationalisin on a Church 
organisation. The limitation of the cadets to boys 
under the age of seventeen strikes a deadly blow, be 
says, at almost every cadet corps in the country. 
The writer then goes on to voice freely "the belief, 
held probably by the majority of English Churchmen, 
that the real aim of the present Nonconformist 
Government is the spoliation of the Church along 
with that of the landed proprietor ” :— 

In the ease of the cade’s, the opportunity of sinking a blow 
both at military training and at the Church thraugh one of ils 
most highly-organised forms of "social ” activity was too good 
to be lost ; and therefore a body of conscientious officials ami 
soldiers have l»een made tli^tooU of the enemies of the Church 
and ol' military efficiency. 

He adds: " It is impossible to say whether the attack 
on the religious cadet corps is primarily anti-militarist 
or antbreligious ; it is certainly both in effect.” 


/ 

passion, governed by no principle higher than that ol 
ridding China of the foreigner, and inspired by no 
policy other than that of keeping the control of lire 
affairs of State in her own liands. Towards foreigner* 
she apj>ears ever to have been implacable. Their 
death never disturbed her more than the slaying ol 
partridges. But she seems to have been genuinely 
sorry for the death of the secondary devils—the 
Chinese converts, who were butchered without even 
l»eing afforded a chance of saving their lives by 
recantation. Cliing Shan, in his Diary, wlu^knew 
her well, declares that:— 

The nnlurc of the Km press is pc.i co-loving. She has seen 
many springs mill auiumns. I myself know well her refined 
and gentle tastes, her hive of painting, poetry, and the ihcnlie. 
When in a good mood »hc is the most amiable and tradable ol 
women, but nt times her rage L awful to witness. 

If only she had married Jung l.u, the playmate 
of her childhood, the lover of her early years, 
the soldier to whom she twice owed her life, the 
statesman who saved the Legations, how different 
might have been llu: history of China! But the same 
lamentation might be raised over our own country, 
which also fell under bnlelul influences strangely akin 
to those which brought the Old Buddha to the verge 
of ruin. 


CECIL RHODES’S BROTHERS. 

Mr. W. C. Scut. i. vs “ Unconventional Reminis¬ 
cences, M now appearing in The Stale of South Africa, 
contain some reminiscences not only of Cecil Rhodes, 
but of his brothers Frank and Herbert. Herbert, 
the eldest brother, when the writer knew *him, was 
about seven and twenty, “ a tall, lean, hatchet-face.I 
man.” Frank Rhodes was “a bright-faced lad of 
eight, en,” looking, however, considerably younger. 
Cecil Rhodes he describes as others have described 
him, as long and loose-limbed, with blufc eyes, ruddy 
complexion, and light curly hair. He makes the re- 
mark that though Cecil Rhodes might l>c following a 
conversation, as would apjicar from the fnterjections 
lie would occasionally utter, it often seemed to the 
writer "that the larger part of his brain was dealing 
with Sbmelhing of which no one present had any 
cognisance.” Other writers have noticed the same 
|x*culiariiy, hut not .described it quite in this manner. 
Herbert Rhodes was a restless being, always seeking 
after adventure. From the description of him no one 
would infer that he would have lieen of much help to 
Cecil Rhodes had he lived, but he met with a terrible 
end when living in a hut on the shores of Lake Nyassa. 
He opened a keg of Jamaica rum one flight—an 
extremely strong liquor. Some of it spurted out and 
•aught fire, the unfortunate man being at once 
enveloped in flames. When medical aid arrived, 
from forty miles distance, little could be done, and he 
died soon afterwards in great agony. • 
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Some Impressions of the Theatre. 


S IR HERBERT TREE'S presentation ./“Henry 
VIII.” at His Majesty’s is a really ••re.it i>cr- 
formance. It is a splendid historical pageant, 
)Ut the pagetyU does not eclipse the play. I do not 
a cmcml>er having ever heard a play in which tin* 
Monologues were so long, yet the immense audience 
vhieh has crowded His Majesty’s eight times a week 
or a month ]>ast listened s|>ell-bound. Sir Herlicri 
I'rce's Wolsey is a marvellous tour do force , cs|x.*cially 
n the famous closing scene. The dignity, the despair, 
he humanity of the fallen Cardinal were represented 
with a sincerity, a simplicity, and a force which makes 
t rank with one of Sir Herbert's greatest triumphs. 
Mr. Herbert Ainlcy’s representation of the exit 
if tlit* fallen Huckingham to the Tower was touching 
n its pathos and impressive in its power. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh at first was a somewhat stagey 
Juecn, but she improved as misfortune fell u|w»n 
»er, and her death scene was as full of lieauty as it 
vas of tears. The make-up of Mr. Hourchicr as 
Henry VIII. was excellent, but the temptation in 
levelop the humorous side detracted much from the 
King’s majesty—for, after all, Henry VIII., in the 
day and in history, was every inch a king, while Mr. 
Ilourchier’s Henry fell many inches short of the royal 
.landanl. 

I.vsisi km \. 

Miss {ierlrudc: Kingston opened her new Kittle 
Theatre with Mr. Housmaii's adaptation of \risto- 
thanes’ “ Lysistrala.” Possibly the topical nature 
»f the theme attracted Miss Kingston's sufiragisl 
lympathios, but the dramatic rendering in a series of 
stage pi Cl til As of what would hnp|x:n if women were to 
aise the war-cry “ No vote, no wife !" did not seem 
:o commei^l itself much to the playgoing public. I 
rope Miss Kingston’s spirit«*d enterprise will succeed 
letter with its next venture. 

Ksm.i.k SrKAh at run I.iiti.k Tiikairk. 

♦At the Little Theatre last yionlh my daughter 

Estellg hit upon the bright and original idea o[ giving 
i Sequence of Scenes from Shakespeare as a matinee 
[x-rformancc. Considering that the scenes selected 
were the most important in “ The Merchant of 
Venice ” gnd “ Macbeth,” her venturesome audacity 
cannot he questioned. But as Miss Estelle Stead has 
lieen on the stage for nearly four years she was 
entitled to try the experiment, though as this was 
her dkbut in London the critics assumed she had 
nevir before fyeed the footlights. 


I was naturally interested in seeing how she would 
get through with it. She gathered together a small 
but cabbie company, and secured their enthusiastic 
co o|oration. She obtained the curtains which were 
used instead of scenery from Mr. l*oel, and with tlu: 
invaluable assistance of Mr. Whitby and Mr. Sleerman 
succeeded in giving a very interesting example of 
what the Tnnn calls “ Tabloid Sliakos|>carc.” The 
advantage of such a tabloid treatment is that *jt 

Miss Estelle Stead as 



Lady Macbeth Portia. 


affords rising actors and actresses an opportunity of 
showing what they can do if entrusted with leading 
rol's without entailing U[>on them the burden and 


expense of staging the entire play. 

'The conception, organisation, and arrangement 
were good, and whatever else the experiment proved^ 
it justified my confidence in my daughter's business 


capacity. 


Of the acting everyone praised Mr. Derwent, who 
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was a most Christlike Shylock—with too little of the 
devil in him to reconcile one to the scandalous in¬ 
justice meted out to him in the play. Mr. Sainlsbury 
as Antonio was as meek and melancholy as his 
original. His make-up gave him a somewhat curious 
resemblance to Mr. Hernard Shaw, Bassanio (Mr. 
Twyford) delivered his soliloquy before the Caskets 
with taste and feeling. Mr. Whitby wrestled vigorously 
Jvith Macbeth. He was a sinewy, hirsute Hie- 
land man, who could in case of need have given 
Ids wife the thrashing she richly deserved. The 
nfinor parts, notably the nurse and the doctor, were 
carefully rendered. As for my daughter’s ability 
to represent Portia and Lady Macl>cth, I am well 
coiHent to take the verdict of her critics in the 
Press, who all agree that she lias intelligence, courage, 
and aspiration, although they are all at sixes and 
sevens as to her elocution, her voice, and her concep¬ 
tion of her parts. A fond father is of course a 
biassed judge, but 1 do not think I shall ever haw* 
cause to regret that my daughter has taken to the 
stage. Sir Herbert Tree told me he bked her 1 -ndy 
Macbeth, and praise from Sir Herbert is praise indeed. 

How Should m Macuktii " de Pi.avkh? 

Shortly after seeing the “ Scenes from Macbeth'* 
at the matinee at the Little Theatre, I read the essay 
which Mr. (Jordon Craig has contributed to the new 
number of J'/tc Mask on “The Ghosts in the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare.” It is a most suggestive 
and profound exposition of the spiritual significance of 
* Macbeth.” To Mr. Gordon Craig the play is no 
mere tragedy of lawless ambition in which Macbeth 
and his wife are the principals. It is a mystic drama 
,of the Other World, a tragedy, of the Borderland, 
in which the essential, the dominating characters arc 
the embodied forces of the spiritual world and the 
rc-emhodicd spirits of the dead. It is a great and 
pregnant conception. Mr. Gordon Craig admits the 
difficulty of conveying the thrill of awe which 
paralyses the beholder when mere mortals are seen 
to l>e in the grasp of invisible forces, and when from 
out the vast impenetrable Beyond the spiritual beings 
which control our destinies visibly appear to effect 
their purpose, and control the fate of mortals. But he 
maintains that it should be attempted. To his thinking 
Macbeth was hypnotised by the spirits—was, in fact, 
under control:— 

Let the stage manager concentrate his attention and that of 
hix audience on the seen things which are temporal, and such a 
^plny is robbed of half its majesty and all its significance. Hut 
let him.introduce, without travesty, the supernatural element; 
rob* the action from the merely material to tlie psychological, 
and re»4^u audible to the ear* of the soul if not of the body 


/ 

" the solemn uninterrupted whisperings of man and his destiny/ 
point out “ the uncertain dolorous footsteps of the being, ns he 
approaches or wanders from, his truth, his beauty, or his God,' 
ami show Jiow, underlying “King I.car,” “ Macbeth,” am 
“Hamlet,” is “the murmur of Kiemity on the horiion,” nnr 
ho will be fulfilling the poet's intention instead of turning hii 
majestic spirits into sepulchral-voiced gentlemen with whitener 
faces and robes of gauze. # , 

Here is how Mr. Gordon Craig conceives the 
character of Macbeth :— 

I seem to see him in the first four acts of the pl.iy as a man 
who i» hypnotised, seldom moving, but, when he (1(A so, 
moving a> a sleep walker. I.nter on in the play the places arc 
changed and Lady Macbeth'* sleep-walking is like the grin 
ironical echo of Machcth's whole life, a sharp, shrill echo, 
quickly glowing fainter—fainter—and gone. 

In the last act Macl»cth awakes. It almost seems to lie v 
new tilt. Instead of a sleep-walker dragging his feet licavil) 
lie becomes an ordinary man startled from n dream to find the 
dream true. 11c is not the man some acton show him to lie, 
llie trapped cowardly villain : nor yet is he to my mind the hold 
couingcou-. \ illain as other acton play him. I le is ns a doomed 
man who has hern suddenly awakened on the morning of hi* 
execution, ami, in the sharpness anil abruptness of that awaken 
ing, understands nothing hut the facts before him, and even 01 
these understands the external meaning only. lie secs the army 
in front of him ; he w ill fight, and he prejiarcs to do so, puzzling 
all the time about the meaning of his dream. Occasionally lit 
relapses into his slate of somnambulism. While his wife lived 
he was not conscious of his state, he acted the part of lid 
medium perfectly, and she in her turn acted as medium to tin 
'.pint* whose duty it ever is to test the strength of men by play¬ 
ing with their force upon the weakness of women. 

Rigblly to interpret Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth ” the 
whole atmosphere of the stage should be spirit- 
haunted. The spectator should l>c so constantly 
conscious of the presence of the invisible that when 
from time to time they become visible it is felt to lie 
natural and necessary. The play, in short, should 
make man realise that he is an ctn!>odied ghost in the 
presence of ghosts not embodied, more potent, more 
masterful than he. As to what the average theatre¬ 
goer would think of such a revelation of tljp invisible 
world Mr. (Jordon Craig says :— 

Good heavens, is the idea of a ghost, is the idea of .*1 spirit, sc 
strange % Why, then the whole of Shakespeare is strange and 
unnatural, and wc should hastily burn most of his wqrks, foi 
we want nothing which can be called strange and unnatural in 
the twentieth century, ilut the reality of the presence of spirits 
around dl seems to me to be a thing which all ordinary Intelli- 
g#*nc*« should he reminded of. 

The man who would show these plays as Shakespeare perhaps 
might wish them to be ihown must invest every particle of them 
with a sense of the spiritual ; and to do so he roust entirely 
avoid that which is material. . . merely rational . . ! or rather, 
that which expose* only its material shell, for the beholder 
wtrnld then come up against something thick and impenetrable 
and have to return to that swinging rhythm which flows not 
only in the words of Shakespeare but in lib very breath, in the 
sweet aroma which lingers round his plays. • 


Leading Articles in the Reviews 


THE CONQUEST OP DISEASE. 

A Survey of Recent Triumphs. 

One of the most fascinating articles issued recently 
is the article which opens the October number of the 
Edinburgh JRfvieiv on * The War against Disease." 
The goal of civilisation, says the reviewer, is the 
establishment of the supremacy of man over the 
wliole^ol the antagonistic forces of nature. We long 
ago gained absolute security from the attacks of wild 
animals, but only recently have we discovered that 
far more devastating than wolves or lions are the 
bacilli of the various diseases which are only visible 
under the microscope, but which threaten our lives 
and our health in a manner no less real than that 
of savage beasts. The campaign against the bacilli 
is our last, and one of our most terrible, conflicts 
with untamed nature. The fight which is being waged 
against the cause of nine-tenths of human misery is 
the most important in the annals of mankind. 

F.ARI.Y DISCOVERIES. 

It was not until 1659 that these micro-organisms 
were discovered, but the causal relationship of bacteria 
to disease was not finally demonstrated until the latter 
half of last century. In 18-19 the bacillus of anthrax 
was discovered, but it was not until fourteen years 
later that it was demonstrated that the bacillus was 
the cause of anthrax :— 

The discovery of numerous specific micro!*** soon followed. 
The microbe ol leprosy was discovered in 1879. ol typhoid fever 
in 1K80, of tuberculosis in 1882, of cholera, diphtheria, and 
tetanus in 1884, of influenza in 1892, of hu!>onic plague in 1894, 
of dysentery in 1900, and of syphilis in 1905. 

* HOW IMMUNITY IS SECURED. 

It is now admitted that the problem of preventing 
infectious disease must find its solution in the study 
of these microscopic parasites. In old times down 
to our own the doctor never cured disease, but only 
watched its development and suggested means for 
avoiding.thc aggravation of its ravages. Now all is 
changed, aryl by the study of the defensive forces 
which protect the organism against the microbes of 
disease, health will in time be assured. The reviewer 
then proceeds to describe with admirable lucidity the 
great discovery of Metchnikoff as to the part played 
by«thc red corpuscles or phagocytes, which patrol 
the body for the purpose of devouring the invading 
micro-drganism. Natural immunity is achieved by a 
process of intra-cellular digestion. There arc two 
different types of immunity : one in which the invading 
organisms themselves are demolished, the other in 
which the # toxins which they produce arc rendered 
incapable of injuring the tissues. I regret that it is 
impossible to do more than merely call attention to 
this fascinating exposition of the doctrine and the* 
application of the principle of scientific immunisation, 
which, is based on two fundamental principles: 


(1) The attenuation of Viruses; (2) the vaccinating 
projierty of the attenuated micro-organisms. 

A IH1I.ICV OF EXTERMINATION. „ 

Of course, the re viewer docs not refer to the protest 
that has been made against the use of the sera, but is. 
evidently a firm believer in the efficacy of the sera 
used for the prevention of diphtheria and tetanus. The 
second portion of his article is less o[>cn to hostile 
criticism from the anti-viviscclionists' camp. The 
plan of camjiaign therein described is not based upon 
the more or less cruel utilisation of living animals for 
the puri>osc of procuring anti-toxins, but upon the 
absolute extermination of whole families of living 
beings. Those marked out for doom are a certain 
sj>ccies of mosquito, the tsetse-fly and the familiar 
house-fly. The reviewer maintains that the greatest 
triumphs in the war against disease have l>ccn obtained, 
by litis ruthless war of extermination. Malaria itself 
can now l»c kept wholly under control l»y this moans, 
and yellow fever and sleeping sickness can l>o prac¬ 
tically abolished. 

The theory that disease might l»e carried by biting 
insects was first enunciated in 1803 by Dr. Reaupcr- 
thuy, who was bom in Guadeloupe. Rut it was not until 
much later that Sir Patrick Manson discovered that the 
disease was conveyed by mosquitoes. It was thought 
that die mosquito carried the poison as the house-fly 
carries the bacilli of disease ; but Sir Patrick Manson 
discovered, in studying elephantiasis, that the mos¬ 
quito first of all digests the deadly parasite l>eforo it 
is ready to inoculate beings with the disease. The 
mosquito acts as an “ intermediate host,” and is, 
necessary for certain stages of the development of the 
filaria. 

THE MISCHIEF-MAKING MOSQUITO. 

Ross, in 1897, traced the dertilopment of the 
jiarasitc in the body ol the mosquito. He showed 
that the spores sucked in by the insect with the blood 
of an infected individual make their way, in the 
course of development, to the salivary gland of the 
mosquito and pass with its poisonous saliva directly 
into the blood of any man it may then bite. The 
odd thing is that it is only one group of mosquitoes—* 
the anophelinze—that can act as intermediate host for 
the parasite. They breed in small pools of watef 
and margins of streams and lakes. Thorough drain¬ 
ing and scavenging has done much to get rid of these, 
but in cisterns and such places where it is impractic¬ 
able to drain away the water, a little kerosene oil 
poured in spreads over the surface of the liquid and 
kills the larva; by preventing them from coming up 
to breathe. Further, it has been discovered that 
certain fish feed upon the larva; of this mosquito. 
Barbados does not suffer from malaria because of tl p 
multitude of small fish called 11 millions," whose -duty 
it appears to be to keep an expanse of watet from 
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being' used as a breeding-ground by the anophclincs. 
By cxtirotting these noxious insects the number of 
-cases of malaria in Egypt was brought down from 
two hundred and fourteen in 1903 to ninety rases in 
1904. And since 1905 there has not been a single 
Case. 

. KHJIlIT Nil THE SLEEPING SICKNESS. 

It has been found that the parasite of yellow fever 
is carried by one, and only one, s|»crics of mosquito 
—the Siegomya fasciata , and it has been noticed that 
where a custom prevailed of keeping goldfish in the 
drinking-water barrel yellow fever was absent. Slec|>- 
ing sickness, the deadliest of all tropical diseases, 
which wiped out two thousand of the ini abitants of 
the Uganda Protectorate and dcpoiwilated large 
districts in the Congo, is transmitted, not by the 
mosquito, but by the Uetse-fly, whose breeding-places 
appear to be confined to the ground-bush within 
thirty yards of river banks. The burning of such 
bush, accompanied by personal prophylactic measures 
against the fly, will render sleeping sickness a memory 
of the |>ast. 

HKAT1I TO THE IIOUSK-FI.V 
The reviewer concludes his interesting and sug- 
cstive sketch of the latest triumph of civilisation by 
cclaring war to the death against the common house¬ 
fly. This familiar pest does not cat the mierolK-s, 
but simply carries them on its person and deposits 
them on butter or milk or other articles of food, from 
which they are transferred to the human body. 
Typhoid, cholera, tuberculosis, and summer diarrhcea 
are among the diseases which the house-fly hcl|»s to 
disseminate. The breeding-places of the house-fly are 
well known, and its extinction is a matter that can be 
effected by the universal co-o|>cration of tbe people 
of the country. The house-fly has persecuted man¬ 
kind for many ages, but the hour of vengeance and 
retribution has arrived. In view of the extraordinar) 
success in the prevention of tropical diseases, there 
can no longer l>e any question that our English 
infectious diseases will in time also be stanqxxl out. 
Civilised humanity is nearly ready to take the greatest 
step ever yet taken for its emancijiation from the 
wayward authority of nature. 

% Cass fir 5 Magazine for November contains little of 
importance. The principal articles deal with Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree in his various character;; 
with the sjrange shifts to which beasts and birds may 
be put in flood-time, in order to save their lives; and 
with “ The People of Glasgow.” Glasgow is called 
tli£ “ Model Municipality,” yet the poverty to be seen 
in her streets is as marked in contrast to the wealth 
as is tHe case in London. As for the charge of 
drunkenness often urged against Glasgow, the writer 
doubts the city being more given to whiskey than 
•thar large Scottish cities. I do not think that any¬ 
one reading this article would be likely to say of 
Pfaiffow: “That’s where I am going to live some 
dav, when I am abb* to do so.” 


ARE THERE ANY CONSERVATIVES LEFT? 

Bv Lord Hugh Cecil? 

An article in the Quarterly Review for October 
entitled “Conservatism,” which bears strong interna 
evidence of coming from the mordant pen of Lor<i 
Hugh Cecil, raises the question as to whether there 
are any Conservatives left nowadays. The writer 
defends Conservatism as vqcaning gr/?at distrust ol 
the beneficial powers of legislation, and the profound 
conviction that legislative change always does some 
harm, and often docs little or no good. lie main¬ 
tains that the English are essentially Conservative, 
and that the Whigs are really Conservatives at heart, 
and that since Mr. Gladstone made Radicalism domi¬ 
nant in the Lilxrnl Party Conservatism has asserted 
itself by giving the Conservative Party a long lease 
of |x)wer. 

This being so, he says it is surely a disquieting 
feature of the present political situation that no party 
advocates Conservatism as one ol its political prin¬ 
ciples. No section of the Ministerial coalition is 
conscnative, though in dines past some of the best 
Conservatives, in tin: true sense of the word, were to 
be found in the Liberal ranks. But what grieves him 
is that Conservatism seems equally absent from the 
Unionist Party. Recent official utterances of the 
party leaders and the party organisations will be 
searched in vain for any acknowledgment of Con¬ 
servatism as a parly principle. The writer sarcastically 
remarks:— 

Two ilivtinition> lliorc certainly arc between tbe Radical* 
xicialfet policy ami .tliat accepted or acquiesced in by I lie 
I'liionixt leaders. In Ibe fir-i place, the latlei in called Social 
Reform : ihr -forma i-* advocated as a first b'.ep tr.w.nd? 
Socialism. 

lie greatly dislikes Mr. Snowden's formula, “You 
cannot make the poor richer except by making the 
lich poorer.” But lie regards as equally offensive to 
Conservative sentiment the Tariff Reformer’s false¬ 
hood that you can make the nation richer by taxing 
the foreigner:— 

Nevertheless, the uv of such misleading inducements to the 
voter is iu the highest degrire objectionable. To suggest that 
the money needed for social reform can be indirectly obtained 
Irom the foreigner seems to 11s scarcely less immoral and much 
‘ plausible than to incite the wage-car ncis to*take it directly 
from the duke or the millionaire. 

It is difficult to believe that the Unionist leadcr&.do not know 
all Ibis perfectly well. But their altitude on this, and on 
many other questions of domestic polity, is one of almost 
Olympian indifference. ' 

The truth is be says, that the guiding spirit of 
modem Unionism is neither Conservative nor Radi¬ 
cal; it is Imperialist. The Unionist leaders incline 
to the opinion that in the modern democracy Con¬ 
servatism is a lost cause, and that to ally the Empire 
with a lost cause would be both foolish and unpatri¬ 
otic. Therefore, they are essentially ’opportunist, 
and up to a point they are prepared to resist Radical 
or Socialist proposals. But once convince them that 
party interests will suffer unless such proposals be 
accepted, and their resistance i$ at an end. Tarifl 
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Reform fs a revolution that offends the’conservative 
instinct quite as much as Lloyd George's Budget. If 
the Unionist l’arty persist in ignoring conservative 
opinion— 

A new parly or group will form itself to dKchargif ihc duty 
which at present the official Unionists blindly neglect. To 
avoid such a disaster, the leaders must recognise that Conser¬ 
vatism does not consist in a pale imitation of Radicalism 
leavened by TarilT Reform. Jl must have a definite policy of 
it-- own, designed primarily to pieserve older and restore con¬ 
fidence in oil classes of society, and also to carry out such 
t lunges ns are proved to be liccissniy with as little friction and 
disturbance as possible. 

The reviewer then proceeds to defend Ix>rd Hugh 
Cecil's favourite nostrum lor the settlement of the 
Constitutional crisis by the adoption of a referendum. 
An to the Social question and the curing of idleness, 
he says all that the State can usefully do is, by taxing 
amusements and other instruments of idleness, to 
secure that the State shall at any rate receive a pur- 
rentagu of the money which would be otherwise 
wasted altogether. 

THE HOBBIES OF ROYALTY. 

Tint Lady's Realm publishes a pajier on the Arts 
and Crafts of Frinccs, in which the serious diversions 
of Royal jxirsonages are recalled. The Duke Karl- 
Thcodor of Bavaria, chief of the Wittelsbach family, 
was a notable oculist. Queen Amclie of Portugal 
has devoted her leisure to a study of tuberculosis. 
Countess Lonyay, daughter of the late King Ix;opokl, 
lias | >a ten ted a device for keeping plates and dishes 
hot at table. Prince Henry of Prussia has patented 
a method of cleaning the glasses of motor-cars. The 
King of Bulgaria is an expert mechanic, and drives his 
own Royal locomotive. The King of Naples is a 
worker iiynelal. The Crown Prince of Germany has 
served a long apprenticeship to the goldsmith's trade 
and is an e.\|>ert worker in fine metals. He has patented 
a design for sleeve-links that will not come undone. 
The Duke of Oldenburg has patented a design for the 
screw of a steamship. Prince Joachim is dedicated 
to the blacksmith’s art. Prince Kriedrich-Sigismund 
lias qualified as a master carpenter; his brother as a 
master locksmith. The ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid is 
by craft a carpenter. The Emperor William of 
Germany, writes both verse and drama, and paints. 
He is a cattle breeder, model gardener, and has a 
private, pottery. 'The Queen of Roumania is well 
known as a writer. Prince Eugene of Sweden is a 
landscape painter. Archduchess Marie-Therese of 
Austria is an artist. Thu Duchess of ArgwJe is a 
sculptor. The late King Edward was a biecdtr of 
cattle. 


Christ at a missionary bazaar is the striking and 
warching'suggestion of a writer in The East and the 
West. The Divine Visitor glorifies the little ill-clad 
liuncliback girl who has worked for the bazaar, ami 
He deals very plainly indeed with the wealthy ladies 
present, and the Vicar as well. 
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WILL FLYING BECOME GENERAL? 

Yes, replies Mr. Grahame White in Pearson's for 
November. He believes that in ten jfcars’ time 
aeroplanes will be as common as motors are to-day, 
and almost as safe. lie brushes aside a common 
impression: — 

Many j»coplc have an idea that flying can never leconi* 
general on account of the weak heads of out gencia.ion—I 
mean, because **» very many of u- glow giddy when looking 
down from gieat height*.. 

But it is a very strange thing that n man may suffer from 
giddiness when looking from a church lower, hut will have no 
such h-cling when moving through the air at a height. J.i the 
ominary way, 1 cannot l*nr to look ovei the edge of a high 
cliff, as I glow giddy at once. 

I am often Asked what it feels like In fly. To this 1 answei 
that it is almost like sailing on lioanl ship, and it in very natch 
like sitting on a lump of jelly. 

No special nei\c is called lor. The common idea that n man 
who can fly is doing something IIHM marvellous is all a 
mistake. 

Among all his pupils he has never yet had a 
nervous jasscngcr. He says we have not yet con¬ 
quered tint air. We still know very little about the 
wa>s of air cmi* ms. There remain a great number 
of difficulties to be overcome, and the chief of all is 
the aeroplane’s engine. At present the oxjicrisc, too, 
is very heavy. Then, as known difficulties are solved, 
new difficulties will arise-. The question of the owner¬ 
ship ol the air remains to be settled. 

TIIE EXl» OY WAR. 

Mr. While sees no limit to the usefulness of the. 
aeroplane: - 

I believe dial a> an engine of war the aeroplane is destined 
to pul an end to war. Already, in my flights I have held 
ship- of war at my mercy ; when flying over our fleet 1 am 
certain that 1 could, it 1 had pleased, have drop|>cd a bomb on 
to a /hradtnught. Moreover, when 1 flew at a height of a* 
thousand feet aUivc the fleets in Torbay, I could have made an 
exact sketch of the |»osiii<>n of the sliijis, ami of the coast-line 
Itchind them, which shows how useful the aeroplane would he 
lor reconnoitring nurj»i*ses in time of war. 

The (Jcrmans have a gun, specially llhilt for firing at air¬ 
craft. But what mortal gunner could hit an airship travelling 
at two thousand feet at a speed of a hundred miles an hour ? 
And aeroplanes, ln-fmc long, will certainly travel at that speed. 

1 think dial before long they will easily travel at two hundred 
miles an hour. * 

At the first chance, 1 am anxiou-. to demonstrate that lean 
drop a bomb from a thousand feet altitude on to Ihc deck 0/ u* 
Druid nought; also that I can actually drop I10111 the sky, land 
on the deck of a warship travelling at twenty miles an hour or 
>0, and rise again into the air. Then, jurluips, the authorities 
will believe dial the acioplune has a ihfinite value in time ol* 
wai. 

THE HKSPA1K OF CUSTOMS OFFICERS. m 

Hu expects the effects on fiscal frontiers will be 
very weird: — 

When flying becomes general in a few years' time, the 
Customs officers will find their lives full of new woes. 
Smuggling will become a new science, and Ihcie will be 
hardly any risk of detection. With the existing type of 
machines, a man without scruples could smuggle 'enough, 
duty-free cigars into this country in a few months to make bis 
lortuiK-. 



The‘‘Review of. Reviews. 


THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 

Positivist Leadership. 

In ihe Positivist Review Mr. S. H. Swinny, writing 
on the Portuguese Revolution, after a few words of 
pity for the young monarch, proceeds:— 

. l.et us look back some forty or fifty years at another youth, n 
youth bravely struggling with poverty, though it may he already 
conscious of those great powers that were to render him famous. 
Ut us watch him in all tlie diversity of his genius, poet, his- 
loriun, sociologist, philosopher, yet never forgetting his early 
sympathy for the workers. And then, let us note how be, 

t utting aside those intellectual lalxiurs in which he had passed 
is life, came forward at the call of his country, and in the erKis 
of her lute, to lend the Republicans to victory. Such luts bem 
Ihe career of Thenphilo Braga, the first President of the POrtu- 

S uesc Republic. It is a legitimate source of salUi.iCiion to us 
ml this great patriot is a member of the International Positivist 
Committee, and lias found his inspiration the teaching of 
Auguste Comte. The three successful revol lions of our 0 
in Brazil, in Turkey, and in Portugal—bu\ • all been effected 
under Positivist leader tup. 


A Hopeful Estimate. 



r * Mr. Mackenzie Bell writes a very bright, hopeful 
article in the Fortnightly Review for November, 
•niillcd “ Portugal, Old and New.” He believes in 
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The Last Portrait as a King; 


hoex-Xing of Portugal was photographed with the President of 
noil, who was visiting Lisbon when the Revolution broke out. 


the revolution ; he loves the Portuguese, ancTfcontem- 
plates the future with sympathy, hope, and confidence. 
The influence of France is great in Portugal, and he 
thinks that French influence is likely to increase 
instead of diminish. He also thinks that there 
will be a very close entente between Brazil and 
Portugal. He speaks highly of the Portuguese 
soldiers, and thinks that Republican principles have 
been too widely disseminated for them to be uprooted 
by Clericalism, nor does it seem probable to him that 
the Navy is likely to be disaffected. He is very 
scornful to those who think that Portugal is nothing 
to England ; U is our oldest ally, and one of our most 
useful friends. Hence he holds that it is our duty to 
guarantee the integrity of the Portuguese Colonies, . 
and generally to give the Republic all the support we 
can. He says, with feeling, that England can never 
be indifferent to anything which sets forward the far, 
though beautiful, dream of the federation of the Latin 
races. 

Dr. Dillon’s Opinion. 

Dr. Dillon, who predicted the revolution, gives a ' 
vivid account in tht Contemporary Review of how the 
King was betrayed by his Ministers. He is loud in 
his praise of the Republicans. He says:— 

In Brazil it was the Government that conspired against the 
Kmpcror. In Turkey whole urmics, with their corps of officers, 
changed the regime. In Portugal there was nothing of all this 
— no general, no high military officers, no prominent men of 
the civil service, no big parliamentary party, no generous 
Marenas. There was only a land of enthusiastic civilians 
\thusr power of cohesion was limited, a contingent of marines 
and bluejackets, whose movements were known to their 
superiors, ami a number of the privates and sergeants of a 
couple of regiments. Add to this the telegraphists, who , 
rendered services to the revolution by delaying, copying, anil 
revealing the Government despatches, and you have the 
al*>urdly inadequate forces that sallied out against thc'-Monarchy 
on that historic Monday night, lacking money, arms, ammuni¬ 
tion— everything but audacity ami assurance. 

Aftci the Republic was proclaimed one of its chief organise)* 
said to me, “ There is a moral asi>rct to the matter. We had 
right on our side, and our adversaries felt it, and that gave us 
an enormous pull over them. Then we hod an. ideal to fight 
for, whereas they had no ideal, and not even an idea. By all 
the rules of tactics and strategy and numbers we ought to have 
l«een ‘wiped out’ in an hour or two. Vet we won. Why? 
Because there arc also moral rules and moral standards, ami 
there arc cases when they alone arc decisive. And this was 
one such case.’* .. 

My friend was right. The Portuguese revolution is a splendid 
example'of the triumph of lofty aims and firm resolution over 
Jow motives and weak purpose. 

• 

The Gigantic Task Ahead. 

Id iftc English Review for November Dr. billon 
writes upon “ The Portuguese Revolution,” which 
he was so sure was going to happen that in 
September he went to Lisbon. He remarks on 
the immense public debt of Portugal, ^33 a head, 
and also upon the extravagant cost of its public 
.^rvices, fr. 30 per head, as compared with only fr.10.5 
in Great Britain, and fr.6 in Switzerland. Roughly 
speaking nearly 4.000,000 are illiterate out of a total 
population of not much over 5,000,000. Dr. Dillon 
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sums up.hts impressions and opinions by stating that 
the task before the new Republican Government is 
less a work of reform than of “ creation out of noth¬ 
ing!” However, the view he takes is on the whole 
distinctly hopeful. The best men, he says, have 
remained in the background. By far the most serious, 
capable, and versatile of Portuguese politicians are 
those of the A Lucia (“ The Struggle ”) group, chief 
among whom is Dr. Brito Camacho, a physician and 
Journalist as well as a politician, of whom we may 
hear much more. So long as the country |>ossesscs 
such men as he and one or two others, and can and 
does tise them, she may look into the future with 
.serenity. 

The Other Side ok the Shiki.d. 

Mr. Francis McCullagh, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century , gives us the other side of the shield. He 
says 

There in an extraordinary u-sembUnrr Uiwccn this revolu¬ 
tion and the Turkish reaction ol April, 1900. lu Ik>i!i csmk 
we have the same secret societies debauching the rank and file, 
the same seizure or murder of officers the same profound di*- 
' con ten l worked un in connection with a matter which had in 
reality no direct bearing on the natioA welfare—liter Tuiks 
wanting the Sheriat, the Portuguese the expulsion of the friars. 
In both cases the same Pros agitation, the same dcafne**^* 
dumbness, and invisibility of the liovt-rnincnt once the result 
broke nut. 

The upi ising against the Jesuits was the great feature of the 
revolution. In fact, the whole revolution was simply an anti- 
Jesuit and anti-clerical outburst of which lire Republicans took 
advantage in order to comp os the overthrow of the dynasty and 
the Monarchy. Nevertheless, as I have tried to show, the cu-w 
against the Jesuits and the religious <briers i.> not strnug. There 
are in the country only 300 priests belonging to religious Orders 
and 500 nuns. Some of the Orders jxisscvM-ri no property. 

The disquieting feature of all this activity is that atheistical 
ami anarchical associations were called in to avast the revolu¬ 
tionists. Even Republicans lament that such allies should have 
been cuiplojiL'd. “ It is the apolhtv-is ol the lnMnli,” writes a 
stiong Republican and anti-clerical, >cnlmr Francisco Manuel 
1 Ionian (Jbiisto. 


THE FRENCH STRIKE. 

In the Contemporary Revine Mr. Laurence Jerrohl 
gives a very vivacious account of the French Railway 
Strike, the significance of which, he maintains, was 
treatly exaggerated outside France: — 

The railway strike proves not the dangerous strength, but the 
dangerous weakness of French labour organisation. Perhaps 
the men of the Nord did not manage their own interests at all, 
but farmed them out to others—to our old friends of the C.O.T., 
for instance. Very likely. The dangerous imbecility of their 
(li*organisation is the better proved. For my own part I had 
never imagined the men’s unions, of the Nord Company*of all 
the companies, to be such flabby and brainless Ixxlies. The lx*st 
organised of all French railway companies for the public service 
ought logically to have contained the best organisations for the 
men’s interests. 

If our leader-writers, in the lulls of hysteria, hail thought of 
looking up life Bourse quotations, they would have* observed 
that, except on one day, French railway stock did not fall, but 
rise, and that while France was nearing the brink of the pit it • 
Continued rising, in particular that of the Nord, always the 
highest of all, and these many years at a considerable premium. 
The strike week left French railway stock exactly as steady as 


it was licfore, and the only reason business was no brisker win* 
that buyers eager for chances found no sellers; 

On the day when France should by rights have teen toppling 
over the edge, all municipal and bank servants available had to 
be commandeered (the police lieing on strike duty) to mardial 
the crowd taking up a new Paris municipal loan, covered more 
than thirty times over, to a total amount asked for of 
£2 8,200,00. These facts would have conic as no surprise 
whatever to our leader-writers had they known France. 

“ S.MJUTAOK.” 

In the Nineteenth Century M. Eugene Tavernier 
gives us a most illuminating, although somewhat 
startling, account of the; anatchic principles openly 
professed by the Confederation Gcnlrale du Travail. 
He explains with minute detail its organisation, and 
tells us that: — 

The Coh/MSi alum preaches Jim/ union, which includes boy¬ 
cotting and sabotage. This last term needs explanation. It 
sums up the innumerable processes by which the working man 
who continues lo work in his workshop or factory, though at 
enmity with his employer, makes a lxid job of his work, spoiling 
the goods on purpose, wasting the material, and prejudicing liiiT 
employer to the l*c-t of his ability. This odious system is, 
«kfinitely ami detiiuiinedly approved and icamiuiciidcd by the 
Confederation. 


TRADES UNIONS. . 

Tilt OshORNK JUlHiMKNT. 

Mr. Hakoi.d Cox, writing upon the position*!!)! 
Trades Unions in the Quarterly Review for Octobcif 1 
makes a highly novel and characteristic suggestion.' 
After quoting the definition of a Trade Union in the 
Act of 1876, he says that it is open lo employers who 
find themselves injured by the conversion of Trades* 
Unions into political organisations to respond by- 
establishing Trades Unions of their own which will, 
have all the privileges of working men’s Tiadfcs! 
Unions :— 

Any group of perMins acting in combination to regulate wages 
or prices or olheiwLe restrain tiadc can lie registered as a Trade 
Union. It must therefore l»c clcaily undciflood that the rever¬ 
sal of the Oslornc judgment would open the door for the 
maintenance of Memlicrs of Parliament on a wholesale scale by 
groups of rich meu with axes of their own to tpind. It L now* 
projxised to legalise a o* \v ‘•)>tein under which certain mem- 
l>er«, in return for so much a year, will sell their votes on all 
quest i« ms. 

A I.auuur View. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald argues that the interdict • on. the levying 
funds for the payment of the Labour Party was 
one of the least important elements in the Osborne* 
judgment:— . 

When the State pays, its own debts —and one of the first 
effects of the Osborne judgment seems to be that it wall .be 
forced to do so—the Unions will be able to return to tHrir 
strictly proper function of subscribing to political organisations* 
in the same way as they subscribe to hospitals--because these 
organisations are necessary in order that the battle for llic 
industrial rights of the wage-earners may be conducted utidc^, 
conditions that are fair lo the wage-earners, or, in other wordi, ( 
in order that unions may be aide “to regulate the relations 
between employers ami employed ” under up-to-date con¬ 
ditions. 
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* ' THE DEFECTS OP OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By a Public School Boy. 

I congratulate Mr. Maxscupon having unearthed 
n Public School hoy who both thinks and writes with 
vehement conviction. In the National Review for 
November, this youth, who has just left one of the 
greatest of our Public Schools, speaks his mind with 
refreshing frankness concerning the failure of the 
Public Schools to meet the challenge of modern life. 
They tail, he says, first of all in regard to the 
Umpire :— 

Public School men are finely nhu akil, lliey aU» tukr .iw:iy 
tin: qualities of courage, honour, sportsmanship, chivalry, lu: 
what seems curiously left oul i> any i«l«a ol service. 

Secondly, the fact in regard to the social < 4 m 4 ion. 
u The overwhelming majority of Public School men 
never give the social question a single thought. They 
seek pleasure and money. They are Uixutiou and 
BjMithetic. Jf the u| «r classes are to maintain their 
•rightful position as rulers, they must move, and move¬ 
nt once. They must be pre|wired to make sacrifices, 
to lie content with less, to be harder, to struggle less 
for themselves.” 

But his gravest im|ieacluncnt is as to III* question 
of morals. (Jn this point he says 

The kUUc of affairh in the Public School- 011 1 I mailers 1* 
«if die grnvr.-l kiiul. hiom my own rx|H*ricncr, ell x- liom 
wMat I have heard from many in divcr-iiie- ol mI ml-, tiling 
ime done which arc hardly mcnlionable, which »uld uwke 
many re*jx*ciablc parents jump in tluni cl Tl uc i- nltiii 
an absolute tolerance nn<t iiulilTcreinc to the in* 1 slnnkin^ 
immorally. Young lives aie ruined, incurubk li:ibit> air 
conlrucleu, disgu-ling ami horrible ca-e- ire broi. hi lo light. 

from the masters there is ludicrously little projier 
help and instruction. This spirited !>oy concludes 
by an earnest apical to the Public Schools to rise 
with a movement plain and obvious to all. Very 
good this. 1 should like lo meet this Public School 
boy. He says— 


Will you—Public School men of England-awake lo youi 
r<>panitibilily, will y*m pul a*idc the Iraulie pursuit of inoucv 
and sloth, w’" - u come with all the glory clean inauhon* 


lo maintain our Empire, bring light to jur real cilicagiuvcllin 
in u lonlhsomc darkness? Will you tak youi opportunity 
You have j »t youi cb.uicc—now, at th mient. \»>ur |*me 
i- still mill itcl. 


“NURSERIES OF TORYISM/* 

Confessions auout our Ancient Universities. 


In the Oxford and Cambridge Ra'icio for Michael¬ 
mas Term “Decianus” discusses what he calls the 
real probleth of University reform, and makes the 
following frank statement:— 

•England is socially, still a strict oligarchy, and the ideal 
of Ibc upper class in England is, like that of ancient Athens, 
one tliat is attainable only under an oligarchy. It is in the 
pursuit of this ideal that our old Universities have developed, 
from the ancient charitable foundations of hall and hostel, into 


from the ancient charitable foundations of hall and hostel, into 
their present condition. Their spirit i* the spirit of oligarchy. 
Every college is a nursery (^oligarchs, just as the Universities 
Continue, through every change of circumstance, nuritcrio of 
Toryism Fof the college is the ajiex and headstone of om 
upper-class system. It is, let us admit it boldly, designed for 
the benefit of a class. Most of the boys who put* through it 
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arc Uoughtup in a cta#w they have received a claw education, 
and arc destined to vpend 'their' lltc* in a Bocicty founded on 
class divisions and in professions that are still class professions. 

He urges that wc should trust the essential powers- 1 
of self-adaptation preset in the older Universities, ! 
and not attempt to force uj>on them by externa V* 
pressure an alien ideal* which would throw the whole 
of our upper and middle class education into the 
melting-pot. He would leave the newer tJniversitfes 
to embody and develop the democratic spirit. 

In other words, the national vocation belongs lo « 
the newer Universities : the older remain the preserve 
of u class t • 


OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Adolph Smith’s Rejoinder. 

M k. Ai uiJ'ii Smith sent to the Contemporary Review 
a reply lo Mr. Stead's article “Can Telepathy Explain 
All?’’ which the editor was unable to accept. Mr.. 
Smith sent it on to toe. It is interesting, and I wish 
J had s|>acc lo publish it in full, but that is impossible. 
Mr. Smith thinks that my subconscious self, to which 
he gives the sole credit for the communications 
imputed lo Cardiuf Manning and Mr. Gladstone, is 
uton: capable of imaginin what they would say than 
my conscious mind :— 


Tbe result «crui< tome belter than wlulan ordinary interview 
would have produced, Ik-CAUm- they succeeded in oblileiuting or 
muzzling 1 heir coirsciou- selves. Under hypnotism, whole 


muzzling ilicir const iou- selves. Under hypnotism, whole 
tin-re i- a complete j«aral)>is of the conscious self, we get tile 
very higliC't inicllctiual developments, if for no oilier reason 
than that we obtain the most absolute concentration on one 
question. 

I agree that if my subconscious mind is the sole 
author of the Julia letters, the Manning and Glad¬ 
stone interviews, it is a much more capable entity 
than my conscious mind. But 1 confess I am not 
convinced that I (tossess such an entity \\|iich is at 
once so supremely gifted and so supremely deceitful. 
Mr. Smith talks about the suggestions given by my 
mind to the subconscious mind, but this leaves 
unexplained how it comes about that messages are 
received diametrically opposed to the suggestions 
which 1 consciously set up. All that lie can say in 
reply to this is that—“ This is certainly exceptional, 


and should be very carefully investigated, for there* 
are other circles than Mr. Stead's capable, perhaps* 


of generating stronger vibrations thau his." 

1 shall be glad to hear from these other circles with 
stronger vibrations. 


“ The Wonders of the World.” 

A most interesting and attractive work dealing 
with The Wonders of the World is being issued in 
sevenpenny fortnightly parts by Hutchinson and Co. 
Not the seven wonders of the ancient world alone, 
but the thousand marvels of nature and man as wt 
know them to-day. Whether it be the* Wonderful 
.Temples of the East, the Mighty Falls of Africa, the 
biggest tree in the world, the Gorge of the Yangtst* 
Kiang, or the Great Wall of China, all are described 
here, and all are superby illustrated. 
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■W HAT A WAH WOULD COST. 

Some Interesting Figures. 

Mr* Edgar Crammond, ivy the Quarterly Rei'iew 
for October, hai the first pllce for an interesting 
article entitled u International Finance in Time of 
War.” It is full of the most interesting figures, but it 
ii not quite so definite and lucid as it might be when it 
comes to deal with the estimated cost of a great 
^European war irf which we were involved. He men¬ 
tions that the Austrian Minister for National Finance 
stated jn the Reichstag on ihe 22nd of April last that 
in any future campaign a war would cost Austria- 
Hungary 10s. per man per day, without counting any¬ 
thing for pensions, indemnities, or the provision of 
war-like material. \ war lasting for six months, in 
which two millions of men were called up, would, he 
estimated, cost ^180,000,000. 

• APPALLING FACTS AND FIGURES. 

Mr. Crammond gives the following figures as to 
the cost of recent wars 

The total Iomc* of France in killed, wounded, ami prisoner* 
were 21,500 officers and 702,000 men. The coat of the war to 
France wn» / 544.OOO,000. Germany’* 1 %ks were 6,247 officer* 
and 123,400 men; and her military expemet amounted to 
j^77,}oo,ooo. The South African war bated about thirty*0# 
months. Our losses in killed and wounded amounted to 
approximately 44,700 ; and the direct cost of the war to the 
Imperial Exchequer wa* /a 1 1,000,000. The Boer losnes were 
4,000 fighting men. 

The Russo-Japanese war lasted for a year and a half. The 
Japanese losses amounted to 135,000 men ; and the direct cost 
of the war to the Japanese Government was /203,000,000. 
The Russian losses in killed, wounded, and prisoner* were 
approximately 350,000; and the direct cost to the Russian 
Government was al»out ^300,000,000. 

He quotes from Dr. Reisser’s estimate that in the 
first six weeks after the declarrtion of war Germany 
would have to provide ;£ 122,500,000. Mr. Cram¬ 
mond calculates that in any future war the expenditure 
for the first three months could not be kept below 



In this forecast of a future war in the air between France and 
Germany, France, in her aeroplane, is likened to David, and 
Germany, mighty, but more vulnerable, is represented 
Goliath. 


;£i 00,000,000, and that if it lasted fof nine months 
and we were entirely successful, the cost would no 
be less than ^300,000,000. In addition to whief 
the rebuilding of the fleet would probably requin 
^100,000,000 more. He does not calculate hov 
much would be spent in restoring *he materials fo 
war, and providing pensions for wounded anc 
widows. 

. THE PKOBSIW.K PRICE OF SUCCESS. 

Mr. Crammond then enters into a calculation as tc 
the indirect effect even of a successful war. He 
thinks that in the find twelve months all our foreipr 
trade would shrink to the extent of from £1 50,000,00c 
to ^£2 50,000,000. 'There would be a minimum 
depreciation of ten per cent, on the ;£8,000,000,00c 
nominal value of the fixed capital issues held in this 
country. The total depreciation, therefore, would be 
^800,000,000. If we were at war with Germany, the 
greater, part of our trade, amounting to ,£100,000,000, 
would disappear. A successful war, therefore, if il 
lasted a year would cost us at the least computation 
about ,£500,000,000 in cash out of pocket and a 
depreciation of ,£800,000,000 in a decline of the 
value of our investments. Mr. Crammond seems to 
think that if we continue to try to pay our way as we 
did during the South African War an income tax Of 
2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. in the j>ound appears to be not egen 
improbable in the next great war. This, let it be 
noted, is the estimated cost of a successful war. 
What the cost of an unsuccessful war would be Mr. 
Crammond does not venture to estimate. But 
he reminds us that in 1871 Germany accepted 
,£200,000,000 from France, but the sum originally 
demanded was ,£500,0 :>o,000. 

Mr. Crammond concludes his article by dealing 
with Mr. Norman Angell's remarkable book, 
“ Europe’s Optical Delusions.” He rejects Mr. 
Angell's conclusions with emphasis, and finishes his 
articles by suggesting that the Presidents of the Insti¬ 
tute of Bankers, the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, and the Chamber of Shipping should be 
invited to form part of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

An article in the Country Howe for October de¬ 
scribes what is being done to save the great pollardi 
in Burnham Beeches by cutting off the upper parts of 
the heaviest limbs. Many of the tree trunks are mere 
frail cylinders consisting of little more than bark, but 
supporting gigantic solid limbs. It is when these ait 
swayed hy the wind that the ruin of the pollards k 
brought about, and tie wires and props have been 
found insufficient to save the trees. Mr. Leonard 
Willoughby has a charming article on Sundials and 
their Mottoes; there is an article on Trade Signs, by 
Ragged Robin; the country * house dealt with at 
length, by Amy Astbury, is Browston Hall in Suffolk; 
and in the natural history section Mr, Wilfred Mark 
Webb writes on Sot^e Enemies of the Green Fly. 
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THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL AT 
COPENHAGEN. 

A Congress op Compromises. 

. In the first October number of the Rtrmi des Deu\ 
Mondes M. J. Boufdcau has an interesting article on 
the recent International Socialist Congress held at 
Copenhagen. 

STRENGTH OF THE SOCIALIST FORCES. 

Definitely constituted at Paris in 1900, the present 
Congress is the eighth, and the meetings have been 
held in succession at Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Ix>ndon, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Stuttgart, and Copenhagen. The 
International now numbers thirty-three sections, repre¬ 
senting all the industrially-developed countries of the 
world. Those fighting for their independence, like 
Poland, Finland, etc., possess special parties distinct 
from those of Germany and Russia. The vote is 
taken by a show of hands, or if three sections desire 
it, by nations, proportionately to the number of their 
population and syndical, co-operative, and electoral 
strength. The largest nations have twenty votes, and 
Luxemburg, the smallest, two votes. The total number 
of members at Copenhagen was 887 ; of these 189 
were Germans, 7 2 Austrians, 84 Englishmen, and 49 
Frenchmen. Scvcial of the great German leaders 
were absent, notably Singer, Hebei, Kautsky, and 
Bernstein. The writer puts the number of members 
of the stable Socialist organisations at not more than 
three millions, but he allows that there are also vast 
numbers who go to Socialism as to an extreme 
formula of discontent. 


ATTITUDE <>F THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Aflcr an instructive survey of the strength of 
the Socialist forces in the different countries of 
Europe, the writer, with the aid of the Socialist 
journals and the well-informed correspondents in the 
different Commissions, discusses the points decided 
by the Congress. The proceedings, which took place 
behind closed doors, were carried on in three lan¬ 
guages, and each speech had to be translated. 
German preponderated. At Copenhagen there were 
no such excitements as at the three previous meet¬ 
ings at Paris, Amsterdam, and Stuttgart. 

The first question was, What ought to be the 
relations between the Co-operative Societies and the 
Socialist Party ? This was a French question, and 
the Commission, and afterwards the Congress, decided 
that co-operaiives should be free to subscribe or not 
to subscribe to the funds of political parties, but they 
were counselled to establish intimate relations with 
the Party. As a matter of fact, the co-operatives 
of the working classes have too much influence 
to make it possible for the Socialist Congress to 
impose regulations on them.. 

‘I DEFEAT OF'THE CZECHS. 

. 4 Another Commission examined once more the 
question of the relations which ought to exist 
betwcenJSyndicalists and Socialists, a question which 


had been settled at Stuttgart, but which came up 
again now d prof'os of a quarrel in the Austrian Party, 
due to the rivalry of the Czechs and the Germans. 
The Czechs, it seems,'had decided to form a special 
syndicalist organisation, maintaining that as the 
Czech Socialists are politically independent, they 
should also be syndically independent. The Austro- 
Germans protested against such syndicalist separation 
because it would cause separate national syndicates, 
hostile to each other, to be formed in every factory, 
etc.; and the Congress condemned the action of the 
Czechs. * 

THE QUESTION OF DISARMAMENT. 

One of the aims of the International is the suppres¬ 
sion of war, and consequently a discussion on the 
practical means of obtaining arbitration and disarma¬ 
ment formed an important part of the Congress. The 
German text of the question put before the Congress 
protested against the growing armaments and the 
financial embarrassments resulting from them and 
delaying social reform; it demanded arbitration, 
simultaneous disarmament, suppression of secret 
treaties, and an International guarantee of inde- 

« ndence to all nations. It recalled the anti-military 
cision of the Stuttgart Congress, and confided to 
the International Socialist Bureau the duty of organis¬ 
ing an understanding among the labour parties for a 
common action to prevent war. Ever since the 
International was foundcJ there has been a struggle 
for hegemony, more or less dissimulated, between the 
Germans and the French. At Paris in 1900, and 
later at Amsterdam, the Germans had been success¬ 
ful, but at Stuttgart the French had their revenge. 
Now, again, the Germans had to give way. 


A UNIVERSAL STRIKE PROPOSED. 


Herr Lcbedour, in the name of the Germans, 
insisted on the Stuttgart terms, “ to stop war by every 
means, ’ without specifying the means. M. Vaillant, 
the French delegate, and Mr. Keir Hardie then added 
their proposal of a general paralysis of the world by a 
universal strike. Thus the French and the English 
pretended to oblige the Germans to abandon their 
vague declaration at Stuttgart. M. Vancjervelde, the 
President, said he would abstain so as not to embarrass 
the Germans, but that at heart he was .with M. 
Vaillant and Mr. Keir Hardie. The Germans were 
then about to be defeated by the vote of tfce Con¬ 
gress, when their Austrian ally, Dr. Adler, came^to 
their aid and proposed that the amendment should 
be returned to the International Bureau to be studied 
and inquired into. He had also managed to obtain 
the signature of Mr. Keir Hardie to his sub-amend¬ 
ment, the defection of Mr. Hardie compelled M. 
Vaillant to follow, and the Congress ratified unani¬ 
mously the manoeuvre of Dr. Adler. 

Nevertheless M. Vaillant remained, according to 
the writer, the real victor, for the Germans had to 
consider the question of a universal strike in spite of 
themselves. • 


EeadiSg Articles in the Reviews 



RECIPROCITY BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 

STATES. 

A Step to Anoi.o-Amf.ricax Reunion. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October tylr. H. M. 
Whitney pleads for greater freedom of trade between 
the Dominion and the Republic. He begins by a 
somewhat startling calculation as to the probable- 
population of the United States fifty years hence. 
He says :-r- 

U seems lo me dial for the next fifty years the population will 
increase in like ratio, in which case wc ahull have in 1920 a popu¬ 
lation of 110,000,000; 1930 , 132,000,000; 1940, 15X.000.000; 
1950, 190,000,000; 1960. 228.000,000; and assuming there¬ 
after for the next forty years an increase of one and a half per 
cent, a year, or fifteen per cent, every ten years, wc should IiihI 
ourselves at the end of the century with a imputation nf 
400,000,000. 

This would give us In i960 an average population of 75 
persons to the square mile, not including Alaska, and in the 
year 2000 about 140 to the square mile. Considering that 
tier many, France, and England have now a population of 300 
lo the square mile, that Massachusetts already has a population 
of 367 per square mile, ami that the states of New \ ork and 
I'ennsylvnnia have about 150 persons per square mile, there 
would seem to hr plenty of room tor even the larger population. 

He says:— 

The people of the United Slater are anihitions to trade over 
a large area. If they had |«it or lot in the trade affairs of the 
whole of the: British Kmpire, it would l»e their interest to help 
maintain the Umpire in its integrity. I believe dial the begin¬ 
ning of this much-desired end is a trade alliance between the 
I'nitcd Slate* ami the Dominion of Canada. 

The establishment of friendly trade relations with Canada— 
and by friendly trade relations I mean trade that shall lie as 
free and unrestricted 1*1 ween these two countries as that Ixtween 
llic separate States of the United Stales—would lead to friendly 
*«xinl relations, and a l»ond at union would lx woven Ixtween 
the United States, Canada, and die British Empire. The out¬ 
come might lx an alliance for mutual pioteetion which would 
have in it great possibilities of good for th.isc immediately con¬ 
cerned. 34>d pcrhn|>* lor the whole human r.nv. 


What might ultimately lx the political effect of die establish* 
ment of friendly trade and social relations between the United 
States and Canada is a problem that had best lx left to work 
ilself out in the years to come. It is quite possible, indeed I 
think it quite likely, considering the number of questions of 
domestic ami foreign policy which might arise under such a con¬ 
dition, that the two nations would in the end become politically 
one ; luit tint would lx a long way in the future, if it ever 
came to pan at all. _ 

THE MORTAL PERIL OF PROTECTION. 

In the Economic Journal Professor l.. Brentano 
shows how Mai thus’ doctrine cannot stand the light 
of our later experience. He % shows that the casual 
relation between improved conditions of living 
and the height of the birth-rate is the very 
opposite to that advanced by Malthus. It is not 
the spread of an enlightened continence which is 
a sine qua non of the improvement of the working- 
classes, but such an improvement of circumstances 
is in itself a preliminary condition for the diminution 
in the number of births. There is therefore no 
occasion for the panic of over-population which 
Malthus called into being. The extraordinary increase 
of pojiulatmii of the last decades has been confined to 
Europe, to the nations of European descent, to India 
and Japan since these latter have become European¬ 
ised. Outside the Europeanised area “ the teaching 
of Malthus holds good without reserve.” There, 
though the birth-rate is much higher than the Euro¬ 
pean, the infant mortality is enormous, and wars and 
epidemics alone make room for a larger population. 
Prof. Brentano concludes with a significant warning :— 

Although their birth-rule is much higher than that of Euro- 
ixnn nation*, their increase has Ixcn much slower—where, 
indeed, there has been any increase at all. Bcvnunc they 
remained opposed to progress, Europe, with its smaller number 
of biitln, has progressed at their exjxnsc. Europe sent out 

her sons to production the soil of which the 
others had hitherto lxrn masters what 
Euro|ie needed in exchange for her own 
products. Ami what applies to the past 
applies equally to«the present ami future. 
Ii is only if a reactionary economic policy, 
which should aim at securing that every 
European country should, so far as pos¬ 
sible, produce all the commodities which it 
required, were to gain the upper hand, that 
ihis would lead to a deterioration of the 
life of the European population, anti, at 
exjxrience shows, not to an increase in the 
birth-rate, but lo a rise in the death-rate. 
Then they would be overpowered by the 
now uncivilised races, as the Roman Empire 
was overthrown by the barbarians. 

Progress within Europeanised 
countries seems to Professor Bren¬ 
tano to resolve itself into a competi¬ 
tion between the grave and tlw 
cradle. The more successfully 
civilisation cheats the grave of its 
victims, the less often does the 
cradle need to be filled in order t6 
maintain a substantial increase in 
population. . 



Grain Grvwert' Cutdr.] [Winnipeg. 

The Canadian Manufacturer's Dream. 

. But the Canadian farmer icarcely appreciates the joke. 
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We financial situation in tubkey. 

An Indictment of the Administration. 

’* To the firit October number of La Rerme General 
Cherif Pasha has contributed a second article on the 
Successors of Abdul Hamid. 

LIVING ON LOANS. 

While the previous article endeavoured to describe 
the anarchy created in the Ottoman Empire by the 
incapable and rapacious administration of the present 
Government, the present article deals with the financial 
question. For the best part of a century, the writer 
explains, Turkey has lived on loans, and the new 
rkgime continues that policy. Djavid Bey himself 
has admitted that the most serious plague of 1 urkey 
U the financial, and Zia Pasha told the writer that it 
was impossible to discover even approximately the 
amount of the Floating Debt on account of the muddle 
of the books relating to the subject. The Minister 
of Finance adopts loans as the easiest means of meet¬ 
ing deficits, and does not stop to consider the most 
rational or profitable method. As the Minister of the 
Interior appeases the discontent in Albania and else¬ 
where by killing his fellow-countrymen, the Minister 
of Finance and the Government are busy killing 
Turkish credit. But the members of the Committee 
6f Union and Progress know very well that as soon as 
their incapacity is understood they will have to dis¬ 
appear. Meanwhile they live by expedients, and 
count on prolonging their days by the aid of the 
continued new loans which they are able to attract 
from other countries. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 

To restore peace to the country by lire application 
of just laws and the suppression of martial law is the 
§rst thing to be done. None but productive loans 
should be contracted—that is, such as could be 
utilised for the awakening and development of the 
Hve forces of the Empire. The country is said to 
Lack soldiers and K>utes, but the writer would leave 
aside the soldiers in order to concentrate on routes, 
railways, irrigation works, etc. Mesopotamia was 
pace the granary of the world; why should it now be 
allowed to remain a desert? Adana was once the 
most fertile region in the Empire, but since the 
abominable massacres it has to fight famine, and 
taxes, and arrears of taxes, are still demanded from 
those who escaped massacre, but are in dread of 
ing of hunger. The cost of irrigation works would 
trifling compared to the wealth to be derived from 
country. 

£Among the many obstacles in the way of enter- 
C* the writer refers to the plan of constantly 
ftnging the staff of officials. There is great hesita¬ 
nt Constantinople about making concessions, and 
'at last anything ha\been conceded, the terms 
ttmo6ed are usually ridiculous and such as cannot 
'accepted. Backsheesh still exists, and another 
katious matter is the passport nuisance to which 
t\gn<k%jic subjected. 


DISMISS THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND* PROGRESS. 

But the writer has faith in his countrymen, and says 
they still look forward to a brilliant future if only they 
could get honest and capable men into the Govern¬ 
ment with no other aim than the general welfare. 
Already there are hopeful signs of discontent with the 
Government, and especially its inspirers, the Com* 
mittee of Union and Progress.' Rebellion is brewing 
in Albania, Arabia, and other countries. In Albania, 
especially where the Committee has sown the wind, 
it is reaping the whirlwind, though the country haa 
meanwhile been provisionally pacified by the mission 
of Mahmoud Chevket Pasha. The writer does not 
despair of one day witnessing an entente between 
Christians and Mussulmans in all parts of Turkey 
under the Ottoman flag, but this day cannot come tilt 
the Committee of Union and Progress, which is ruining 
the country morally and materially, has been got 
rid of. 


HINTS FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The Twentieth Century Magazine has an interesting 
section entitled “ What Cities are Doing,” by Ger¬ 
trude L. Marvin. In the October issue she describes 
a practical method adopted by the New York City 
officials for the purpose of interesting and informing 
their taxpayers 

New York City official*, under the leadership of the Board of 
Estimate, are actually going to try to show the public what 
becomes of its money after it is paid over in those inevit- 
nblc taxes every year. They arc planning an exhibit this month 
to illustrate their method of planning the budget, which 
amounted to 165.500,000 dollars this year. They will show 
how they economise in some directions, and why they decide on 
a larger outlay in others. The officials themselves arc planning 
the exhibit on the principle that *• nobody else can see so many 
interesting things in the work of public departments as can new 
officials who have just learned about these departments, or old 
division heads who have a new chance to make improvements.” 

The exhibit will be as practical and concrete as possible, 
taking u y expenditures, and departments which come in close 
touch with the public and in which they are directly interested. 
Commissioner Tomkins’ saving half a million on ferries and 
docks, and Commissioner Stover’s plans for smalF playgrounds 
will be as graphically represented as possible. New possibilities 
of service to the public, requiring, of course, a larger outlay, 
such as the welfare nurses who go out into the homes of patients, 
and the dental clinic at Bellevue, will give people a new interest 
in the hospital work. Short-weight scales and measures, and 
•• trade customs" that have been cheating the public will be 
demonstrated—baskets with false bottoms, pails with false sides, 
weights worn down, and other devices. Another way of cheat¬ 
ing the public—former methods of buying supplies for the dty—- 
will also be shown op ; Ihe famous 11 6-cent valve wheel 
$1.50” will appear with other articles showing form^ and 
current prices, side bylide. 

An example of the improvement in the city’s business methods 
is given in the matter of buying coal. Samples of the coal 
bought are sent to chemists, who determine its heat-giving 
Qualities, and the dty pays for the actual beat produced, not for 
the wdght of coal bought, as coal varies so widely ig its hext- 
giving qualities. _ _ 

l have to thank those of my Helpers who have 
answered my recent appeal for “Texts that Have 
Helped.” The repliea already to hand are exceed¬ 
ingly interesting and helpful. • • 


THE CAREER OF CAVbUR. 

By a Whole-hearted Admirer. 

The other day in the dining-room of a Cabinet 
Minister a small company of statesmen and* men of 
letters were engaged in an after-dinner discussion as 
to who was the greatest man that the nineteenth 
century ever produced. The Nestor of the party after 
some reflection declared that the palm must be given 
to Count Cavour, who achieved more with infinitely 
smaller means at his disposal than Bismarck himself. 
His work also had the immense advantage that it had 
not brought with it any hateful reaction in the direc¬ 
tion of militarism and despotism. 

With this discussion fresh in my mind I turned with 

C interest to the admirable article in the Edin- 
Review entitled 14 The Mind of Cavour.” The 
author is a whole hearted admirer of the great Italian 
statesman. He admits that his methods were often 
not strictly ethical, but he maintains a dangerous 
doctrine that men like Cavour have their own 
morality; with them it is not a question of right or 
wrong, but whether they can win through to their 
desire. Cavour's desire was the mental, social, and 
moral emancipation of millions of his fellow-creatures. 
He 44 won through ” to that desire at the cost of 
everything he possessed, including his life, and there¬ 
fore, the reviewer argues, he* alone must be the judge 
of the means necessary for that supreme achievement 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

This is, however, by the way. Cavour was bom 
on August 10th, 1810, and died at the age of fifty- 
one, having unified Italy. As a small boy he was 
slow at lessons; and held study in horror when 
he was five; but after the age of ten he 
became* the most studious youth, did not care 
for amusements, and concentrated himself upon 
mathematics. It was mathematics that formed his 
mind and taught him to think: He had little 
or no literary training, and although he liked Chateau¬ 
briand andjiked sensational stories, he never told a 
story in his life, not even the simplest tale to amuse 
a chili Nevertheless, he i>ossessed one of the most 
powerful oreative imaginations that ever existed—the 
imagination of a man of science. His progress was 
rapid. -At the age of eighteen his letters show that 
he had already the brain of a statesman. Spending 
a very short time in the army, he received nis com¬ 
mission, and at the age of twenty-one began his 
apprenticeship to agriculture, Which was his main 
occupation for the next fifteen years. At*first he 
hardly knew a cabbage from a turnip, but in a couple 
of years he acquired complete mastery of the art and 
science of agriculture, and by his intuition and perse¬ 
verance V changed the whole face of the estate." At sun¬ 
rise he was at his work, undertaking the direct personal 
superintendence of everything on the estate, spending 
his spare time in the study of agricultural chemistfy. 
During these fifteen years he frequency visited Turin, 
whpre he was a*great friend of Comte d’Haussonville, 


under whose influence he acquired a great admiratior 
for the French intellect, its capacity for genera 
ideas, and the deft elaboration of detail:— 

Ills exertions at Leri were by no incans limited to tin 
management of bis estates. Among the enterprises which hi 
either initiated or developed were a railway company, a bank, 
a manufactory of chemicals, strain mills for grinding com, anC 
a line of steamboats on lake Maggiorc. In addition, h« 
founded in 184a, in connection with Marchcse Alficri and othei 
friends, the Agrarian Association of Piedmont. In spite of it! 
innocent name, this association was strongly, and no doubt noi 
unjustly, suspected by the Government. Many of Cavour 1 ! 
friends who formed part of it were in sympathy with hii 
views. 

DRIFTING TOWARDS POLITICS. 

He was a Liberal, but he hated revolutions only s 
little less than he hated despotism, and to bin 
poliiics was always a subordinate branch of sociology 
In 1834 he visited Paris and London. During his staj 
in our country he managed thoroughly to study the 
question of pauperism in England, and on histetun 
to Piedmont founded, with his friends, a number o 
infant asylums on the English plan. He was, how 
ever, compelled to desist from his philanthropy,' an: 
concentrated his efforts upon the Agrarian Society 
which was regarded with great hostility. Th< 
Government was reactionary and clerical to an exten 
which compelled Cavour, although a believing ant 
practising Catholic, to become the bitterest enem; 
of the Church. 

In 1847 Cavour saw his opportunity in a popula 
outburst at Genoa for the purpose of formulating 1 
demand for a Constitution. The advanced democrat! 
were against him, but in the following year the Kinj 
announced his intention of granting a Constitution 
and Cavour was nominated as one of the members 0 
the Royal Commission. In this year Cavour started 
a Liberal newspaper, in which he himself wroti 
most of the leading articles. At the beginning of 184$ 
he published an appeal to arms against the Austrians 
but afterwards, when the Piedmontese were beaten, h< 
devoted himself to throwing back the war current 
and kept guard over the new-born Constitution. Ir 
March, 1849, the deirand for war became too strong 
and led to a crushing defeat, followed by the abdica 
tion of Charles Albert and the accession of Victoi 
Emmanuel IL, with whose reign Cavour’s publu 
career began. He first became a Cabinet Ministei 
in 1850. 

CAVOUR’S PRODIGIOUS LABOURS. 

Cavour became Prime Minister, and he remained, with tbor 
intervals, at the head of affairs for the rest of his life. When ock 
reflects on the work accomplished by Cavour during the elevfll 
years which elapsed between his entering D’Asegho’s Cabine 
as Minister of Agriculture and his death in 1861, one isamajppd 
His labours seem those of a mythological hero rather that 
those of a man. These labours fall naturally into two div] 
sions t his home and his foreign policy j and his peculiar great 
ness lies in the fact that the success of the former produce! 
the weapon which rendered the latter possible. In 1851 
Piedmont was a rained State, partly occupied by Austrid 
troops, with no commerce to speak of, and a disorganise! 
financial system. At the Congress of Paris in l8s6, whid 
concluded peace between the Allies pnd Russia, Cavour, a 
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‘ Sardinian representative, made himself and his country an 
important and, indirectly, the determining factor in European 
politics. 

The rest of the article is the history of the 
ifoundation of modern Italy. 

In 1853 Cavour obtained a compact majority, 
with which he passed the Ratazzi law, suppressing 
. certain religious communities and applying their 
property to relieving the extreme poverty of the 
inferior secular clergy. The answer from Rome was 
the major excommunication of the King, Cavour, and 
all who voted for the law. The master-stroke of 
Cavour’s genius, however, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, was inducing his (iovernment to tike |>art 
in the Crimean War. 

In November, 1855, Victor Emmanuel, accom¬ 
panied by Cavour, visited Paris and London. On 
that journey Cavour began to realise that Napoleon 
. could be used for the realisation of his dreams. At 
the Congress that drew up the Treaty of Paris 
» the Italian question was formally introduced, and 
although it was immediately vetoed by Austria, 
the name of Italy was for the first time in¬ 
scribed in the public diplomatic records of Europe. 
From that time forthwith Cavour set himself 
•teadily to work to bring about a war that would 
expel Austria from Italy. It was a |>olicy of pin¬ 
pricks graduated with infinite skill. At first he looked 

* to England for support, only to be undeceived. Then 
he decided he must rely upon the Revolutionists on the 
one hand and Napoleon on the other. To secure 
the support of Napoleon he married Princess Clolildc, 
Victor Emmanuel’s daughter, to Jerome Napoleon, 
and promised the cession of Nice and Savoy to 
France. Cavour and La Farina founded between 
them a new revolutionary society which was to work 
flt the undermining of all the thrones in Italy save 
one. In less than a year after his intervention w.th 

' Napoleon he stung Austria into a declaration of war, 
which led to the Peace of Villafranca. Cavouts 
' industry was amazing :— 

During the war, in addition to being Prime Minister, Home 
’Secretory, and Minister of Finance, be assumed as well the 
portfolio of War, abandoned for the moment by Lauuriuoru, 

* who was in command, under the King, of ihc tro<>j». lie 
.retained it, becoming iu addition Minister of Marineduring the 

Piedmontese advance in i860 through the Papal States to meet 

* the victorious Garibaldi, ltut work never frightened Cavour. 

. He had a bed made up at the War Office, on which he slept for 

an hour or two when necessary. The work of the office went 
» on day and night. 

(' •_ Eighteen months after Villafranca, delegates from 
/the whole country, except Venice and Rome, assem- 
•Hded at Turin to take the oath of allegiance to Victor 
^Emmanuel II., first K ; ng of United Italy. At the 
t^neeting of the first parliament of United Italy Cavour 
declared: “ The star of Italy is Rome; that is our 
Ujblar star. The Eternal City must be the capital of 
jlfiriy. We are ready to 'proclaim freely throughout 
tfaly the great principle of a free Church in a free 

On Jun$ 6, fitter a week’s illness, Cavour 
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died 01 fever. His brain was busy to the last 
and despite his excommunication he received thi 
last sacrament from Fra Giacomo, who for hit 
action was afterwards suspended at Rome. With 
Cavour rfiodem Italy lost her true founder. His was 
the brain that brought Italy to the front rank among 
the nations of Europe. 

T • 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FELLOWSHIP. 

“ Sight, Sound, and Silence in Edinburgh ” is the 
title of a striking paper by Mr. VV. H. Findlay in the 
Jajhi/oh Quarterly Review. He claims that the Edin¬ 
burgh World Missionary Conference is to be classed 
with the works of Cod rather than the works of man, 
and amongst the Divine by-products he reckons the 
contribution that the Conference has made to the 
jisychology of religious fellowship. He says the 
ivychology of the solitary soul has been studied 
through all the Christian ages with minute analysis; 
far less attention has been paid to the spiritual poten¬ 
tialities and conditions of fellowship, the channels 
and modes of influence by which heart acts upon 
heart when Christians are gathered “ with one accord 
in one place ” :— 

For ihc unily realised at Edinburgh wok no mere negative* 
obliteration of dividing lines. It was more than homogeneity, 
more even than harmony. It was that posiiivc drawing together 
in which spiritual currents (low from heart to heart ana each 
receive* blessing from around os well as from above ; that 
mysterious articulation in which—in spite of whatever dogmas— 
the many member* realise themselves One Body, and attain 
collective experiences and powers that arc beyond the reach of 
the soul in Solution. 

Contributory to this deep fellowship was the fact 
tliat in the Free Church Assembly Hall the people 
saw each other's faces rather than the backs of each 
other's heads. # 

THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE. 

He remarks that singing was used as a frequent 
exercise, and not as a formal opening and closing 
function. But:— 

In the silence* at Edinburgh that consummation of private 
devotion was attained with the overwhelming enhancement of a 
sense that a multitude of surrounding hearts were attaining it 
also. There was in such silences both an intense realisation of 
fellowship and an awe-inspiring sense of access #0 God that 
words of a spokesman or of a liturgy can seldom bring to 

From what Mr. Findlay says it seems that the 
Conference at Edinburgh had made collective j)roof 
of that “ still communion which transcends the im¬ 
perfect offices of pra>*2r and praise.” He advises that 
there should be introduced into our public devotions 
the element of united and directed silence. 

A generous tribute is paid in the Church Quarterly 
Review, by Rev. H. L. Goudge, to Mr. Montefiore’s 
view of thek Synoptic Gospels. The writer fcloses by 
declaring, “ We Christians have greatly sinned against 
thfe Jews. They need our Christ, and our Christ 
needs them.” “He, like His Church, is not His full 
catholic Self without them.” 
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WHO AHE THE THIEVES? 

Count Tolstoy’s Dream. 

In the October Forum appears “ A Dream,” by 
T.eo .Tolstoy. In this “dream” he hears .a friend 
object to the charge that, because certain peasants 
have been stealing oaks and hay, the immorality of 
our people is terrible, they have all become thieves. 
The friend ufys, “ If they had taken not your oaks 
alone, hut everything that is in this house, they would 
only have taken what is theirs; made by them and 
Iheir brothers, but certainly not by you r — 

liul for age* you have been stealing from ihcm, not oaks but 
Iheir lives, and ihe livea of (heir children, (heir womenfolk ami 
iheir old men—'who withered away Itcfore their time, only 
localise they were deprived of the land God gave them in 
common with all men, and they were obliged to work for you. 

All you live on —everything in this room, everything in thi« 
liouse, and in all your splendid cities, all your palaces, all your 
mod, liteially inad, luxuries—has been made and is still 
continually l»cing made, l»y them. 

And they know this. They know that these parks of yours, 
ind your race-horses, motor-cars, palaces, dainty dUhc* and 
finery, ami all the nastiness and stupidity you call “science" 
tnd “on"—are purchased with (he lives of their brothers and 
•iitcrt. They know and cannot help knowing this. Then 
think wlmt feelings these people would have toward you if they 
were like you ! 

Realise that they alone live; while you, with your Domnas 
Ministries, Synods, Academies Universities, Conservatories, 
law Courts, armies, and all such stupidities and nastinc>sc*, 
iire but playing at life, and spoiling it for yourselves and others. 
They, the people, ore olive. They are the tree, and you are 
harmful growths—fungi on the plant. Realise, 'hen, all your 
insignificance and their grandeur ! Understand y«*ur sin, ami 
try to repent, and at all costs set the |>cople free! 

H1«H l'RAJSF FOR THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

Reflecting on this dream, Tolstoy speaks up thus 
nobly for his fellow-countrymen. He says :— 

The many milliooed majority of Russian workmen who hold 
bill little land and live—not the depraved, parasitic life of the 
slaveowners, Cut their own reasonable, hard-working lives—do 
not yield to those efforts, because for them the solution of the 
land queition is not one of personal advantage, as it is regarded 
by all the difrerent slaveowners of to-day. Pot the cnormou> 
majority of peasants, the solution of that problem is not arrived 
it by mutually contradictory economic theories that spring up 
to-day and to-morrow arc forgotten, but is found ii* the one 
truth, Which is realised by them and always has been and is 
r&lised by all reasonable men the wo|ld over- the truth that 
ill mep are brothers, and have therefore all an equal ri^ht to all 
the blessings of the world, and among the rest, to the most 
necersary of all rights, namely the equal right of all to the use 
of the land. 

Living in this truth, an enormous majority of the peasants 
attach no importance to all the wretched measures adopted by 
the Government about this or that alteration of lh£ laws of land* 
ownership, for they know that there is only one solution to jhe 
land question : the total abolition of private properly in land, 
and of land-slavefy. And knowing this, they quietly await 
their day, which sooner or later must come. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS. 

Their Common Denominator. 

Mrs. Bksant begins in the Thcoiophist for October 
the publication of a book in three parts on the sub¬ 
ject of the Brotherhood of Religions. She says:— 
" The doctrines of the Universal Religion, incor¬ 
porated in the several religions of the world are :— 

The Unity of God—One Self-dependent Life. 

The Manifestation of God in n universe under Three 
Aspects. 

The Hierarchies of Spiritual Being-. 

Incarnation of Spirit. 

The 1j»w of Causation. 

The Three Worlds of Human l‘.volution. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

These doctrines, in broad outline, without denominational 
and sectarian details—which necessarily differ—should be 
taught to all children, and should form part of every school and 
college curriculum. Denominational schools and colleges can, at 
their pleasure, add their own details for their own adherents, but 
the broad teachings, found in every faith, are n common pos¬ 
session, and arc the only sure foundation for morality. They 
form Part 1 . of this book. 

Judging from the Introduction, Mrs. Bcsant's idea is 
tlint they should form a text-book which could be 
used by men of all creeds and religions. She says 

In all timet throughout human history man has been searching 
lor God, and the various Religions of the world are God's answer 
to (he search, made through men in whom more of Himself was 
manifest than is the case in ordinary |>coplc. These men are 
variously called Prophets, Ktlrii, Divine Men, Sons of God, and 
they may be thought of as composing one great Spiritual 
Brotherhood of God-inspired men, the Guardians and Teachers 
of Humanity. We should think of all of ihcm with reverence 
and admiration. 

The time has come, she thinks, lor the sifting oufr 
of what is universal from that which is local, and 
secondly she says ;— 

There arc fundamental doctrines tyinlnds, riles, precepts, 
which are common to all, while the lessor variants are innumer¬ 
able. It thus becomes possible to sc|>aratc the essential from 
the non-csscntial, the permanent fioin the transitory, the uni- 
venal from the local, and to find quotf temper, quod ubique , 
quid omnibus. When this is. done, we have a religious and 
moral teaching which may fearlessly lie given to the young, on 
the testimony of the religious consciousness of humanity, as the 
expression of the facts concerning God, Man, and the Universe, 
borne witness to by the Elect of Humanity—the loftiest and 
]>urcst human beings Vho have appeared in our Race—and 
capable of being reverified by all vliu reach a certain spiritual 
stage of evolution. 

Part I. has already been described. Part II. con¬ 
tains brief statements of the special doctrines of the 
various religions, with their chief rites, written by their 
respective adherents. Part III. deals with Morals. 
The three parts will be issued and paged separately, 
so that members of any faith can, if they please, bind 
up the universal Parts I. and III. with their own 
special Part II. School books and catechisms may 
be based on the standard text-book, and used in' 
denominational schools with the special Part II. or in 
undenominational without it. 


f WHY THE BUSSIAN REVOLUTION FAILED. 

Hon. Maurice Baring discusses in the Dublin 
Review the causes of the failure of the Russian revo¬ 
lution. He does not spare the Iotelligenzia, the class 
who aspired to lead. He says:— 

We have before us the picture of a highly receptive educated 
middle-clan, who are saturated with ertry kind of Western 
philosophic theory, who have no self-control, no discipline, and 
no sense of individual dul/, who are despotic in character, and 
dogmatic in the way they take for granted an imported Atheism, 
stuffed full of theory, divorced from all kind of reality, extrava¬ 
gant in their sporadic excesses and their sporadic asceticism, 
without rudder and without aim, giving up all duties which lie 
near at hand to them, neglecting altogether the state of life into 
which they have been called. In order to devote themselves to 
an idol they have created and have called the Peoj Ic. What 
wks the result ? How could this group of morally maimed and 
crippled intellectuals act on the vast masses of the Russian 
peasantry t 

They were totally out of touch with the people, 
who simply took the law into their own hands, and 
a' wave of demoralisation and destruction passed 
throughout the land. This was not repudiated by 
the Intelligenzia. The writer concludes :— 

The revolution did not fail to achieve the obiect it set out to 
accomplish because of any blow from without. It failed 
because it fell to pieces within ; and the reason of this inward 
collapse was the nature and the conduct of its leaders, and ol 
Its rank and file, who were unable to win the support of the 
masses, ami fatally destined first to estrange and finally to 
disgust public opinion, although this public opinion, driven by 
the unpopularity of the Government, had once received them 
with open arms, and had looked forward to their future activity 
with enthusiasm and hope. 


POINTS FOR PRISON REFORM. 

In the Hibbert Journal Mr. Thomas Holmes, 
secretary of the Howard Association, urges that there 
t is too much indiscriminate and unnecessary* gaoling. 
In England and Wales alone x00,000 persons are 
committed to prison every year because they cannot 
pay promptly fines that have been imposed for minor 
offences. If adequate time were given to pay the 
fine 40,000 first offenders would be kept out of prison 
every year, with a corresponding reduction in the 
number of second offenders in the following years. 
He also urges that the old law of restitution and 
reparation should be revived. The Probation Act em¬ 
powers courts to order restitution for goods or money 
stolen up to the value of ^10. But magistrates do 
not put this clause in force. For the first breach of 
honesty, restitution seems the most effective check. 
.These two reforms alone, Mr. Holmes insists, would 
:closehalf our prisons. Other reforms would then follow. 
.Prisons would become hives of industry instead of 
pasties of indolence. They would also become 
-pathological and psychological observatories. . In 
tSngland and Wales alone one thousand prisoners 
Smve been classified during the last three years as 
ffe$ble-minded, and every year four hundred others 
added to the list, and besides one hundred 
d thirty-five prisoners in one year were classified 
ane; J'hesc feebleminded ones should be cared 
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for and controlled, given as much happiness and 
work as possible, but no useless liberty, no oppor¬ 
tunity of perpetuating their kind, no more prison. 
Tramps and loafers must be detained in some place 
where, if they will not work they shall not eat, bu( 
with no chance of a second generation. After these 
unfortunate classes have been properly cared for 
there will still be specialised prisons, hut they must 
provide work demanding tne use of muscles and 
fingers, opportunities for the use of brains, and some 
chance for the emotions of the heart to have play. 
Mr. Holmes regrets that Mr. Gladstone’s Preventive 
Detention Act is limited to a sentence of preventive 
detention of ten years. 

THE RAIN TREE OF PERU. 

According to a writer in E spa ft a Afodert/a, Peru 
is wonderfully endowed by nature with useful plants 
and trees; it is the home of the tree called by the 
Indians Tamaicaspi, or the “rain tree.” 

This is a thick, leafy tree, endowed with the 
singular property of condensing the watery vapour 
suspended in the atmosphere and reluming it in con¬ 
tinuous and copious rain to such an extent that 
underneath the tree the water is deposited in large 
quantities. It is surprising to find that, in the dry 
season, when the rivers are low and the heat greatest, 
the quantity of condensed vapour reaches its maxi¬ 
mum ; at that time the water is precipitated all over 
the ground, falling in the shape of rain from the 
abundant foliage and trickling down the thick trunk. 

The water coming from this wonderful tree runs 
over the land like tiny streams, partly filtering into 
the ground and fertilising it. If these streams were 
collected by means of ditches, etc., there would be a 
wealth of the precious liquid for irrigation purposes, 
especially in the period of great heat, when the rain 
tree produces the greatest quantity of water. 

It has been estimated that during the summer 
season one of these trees produces about nine 
gallons of water every twenty-four hours* from which 
fact it is possible to calculate the number of trees to 
be planted in a given area of land for the purpose of 
securing full irrigation. In a square kilometre of, 
land xo,ooo trees can be planted, equal to twenty-five 
metres for each. This plantation will produce about 
85,000, gallons of water daily, from which (allowing 
two-thirds for evaporation and filtering) ther^would 
flow on the surface somewhat less than 30,0*0 
gallons. • 

These trees easily find their own nourishment, for 
the kind of soil is of little importance; their growth 
is rapid, and they are capable of resisting extreme 
variations of temperature. 

That General Sherman was a teacher of history in 
Louisiana before the Civil War broke'out is not 
generally known, but is brought into the light by 
Walter L. Fleming in the Educational Review for 
October. 
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* ELECTORAL REFORM IN SWITZERLAND. 

Referendum on Proportional Representation. 

In Switzerland an initiative proposing the adoption 
of Proportional Representation in the electipns to the 
National Council (Chamber of Deputies) received 
last year nearly 143,000 signatures, and in the Bib/io- 
thlque UniverseUe for October M. Horace Micheli has 
an article on*the subject. 


PARTY BEFORE PRINCIPLE. 


Recently when the question was discussed in the 
Federal Assembly the most noticeable feature about 
the debate, says the writer, was the extraordinary 
Conservatism of the Radical Party—the Party in 
power, be it noted, since 1848 Nearly all their 
arguments against the reform were essentially Con¬ 
servative, and they sounded strange on the tongues 
of representatives of a party voluntarily pretending 
to be the incarnation of the ideas of progress. If 
the principle of Proportional Representation were 
to be adopted, the Radical Parly feared being 
weakened; voting for it would be voting for their 
own fall, and they preferred the immediate interest of 
their party to a principle of justice The partisans of 
the initiative maintained that Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation would not create divisions in the parties. 
In any case, by what right should parties demand to 
remain in the same-position always? Must there be 
no evolution in politics ? asks the writer. He argues 
that it is just one of the great advantages of propor¬ 
tional representation to permit and favour iu trans¬ 
formation of parties and a normal evolution of the 
political life of the people. 


THE STRENGTH OF PARTIES. 


The Government in Switzerland cannot pass a 
single important law without the aid of one or other 
of the minorities, and one would think it would desire 
these parties to be fairly represented in the Chamber. 
The present National Council numbers 167 members, 
divided into four groups—the Radical Left with 105 
Deputies, the Catholic Right with 34, the Liberal 
Centre* wi^Ji 16, and the Extreme Left consisting of 
7 Socialists and 5 Democrats or Independents. 
Were P/oportional Representation introduced, the 
Extreme Left would probably include 25 Deputies, 
the Catholic Right might be increased to *40, and 
tfaere would be a considerable increase df the 
Liberal Centre, yet the Radical Party would still 
remain the most important compact group* against 
which it would be almost impossible to form a 
Parliamentary majority. The Radicals and the 
Liberals, however, prefer the present admittedly un¬ 
just system rather than to allow the Socialists to be 
represenfed in the legislative councils in numbers 
proportionate to their importance in the country 
Since the above article was written we learn tWat 
the proposal has been submitted to the vote of the 


SPECTATOBSHIP OF GAMES. 

A Great and Growing Evil. 

In an article entitled “ The Heart of Things,” which 
Mr. Henry I^ach contributes every month to 
Chambers's Journal, the writer draws attention to the 
growing evils of Spectatorship of Games. 

COST OF WITNESSING FOOTBALL. « 

Each year the popularity of football increases, and 
it would now be difficult to discover any centre of 
population without its professional Association foot¬ 
ball organised by a limited company and attracting! 
thousands of people to witness the matches. Thcfftfc 
are said to lie ten times as many regular football; 
spectators as there were ten years ago. At a recent 
match at Oldham there were nearly 40,000 spectators^ 
who paid over £90° to witness a performance lasting* 
an‘hour and a half. On the second Saturday of the 
present season, when the weather was still good for 
cycling, walking, etc., 230,000 spectators were in 
attendance upon only ten of the leading football, 
games, shouting and shrieking while watching the 
evolutions of a number of men paid and specially; 
trained for the purpose. In the newspapers headliner 
in much larger type than is vouchsafed to matters of! 
high importance force upon us information relating to 
this business of sport. Here, says Mr. Leach, is a' 
call for the consideration of a most serious matter, 
and he suggests the appointment of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion to deal with it. 


THE REMEDY. 

Before this Commission evidence would be given 
to the effect that this spectatorship is good for the; 
people who make it; that it is an innocent enjoy-.; 
ment (which perhaps could not be denied); that bj** 
keeping so many people out of doors it promote* ■ 
health (which is doubtful, considering the conditions) ^ 
and that it keeps them out of the public-houses (also!; 
a doubtful gain, since it draws them in for discussion ' 
before and after). It would be difficult for the” 
advocates cf spectatorship to prove that its popularity:' 
has led to any diminution in the consumption of aMrf 
and spirits among the working classes or any wises./: 
application of the weekly wages of the worker. And '; 
the evil does not begin and end on Saturday after-vjj 
noon; the subject fills the spectator’s thoughts during* 
most of the week, to the exclusion of other subject*.!* 
If they played, or if they had ever played, it woul 
not be quite so bad; if the players belonged to 
own place and were unpaid there would be moref 
justification for it; and if there was no betting arid* 
gambling there would be less to urge against the| 
system. To reduce It the writer suggests a heavy tax 
put on it, the money to be given to the cause of thee 
Territorials 1 
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The importance of economics as part of the ! 
general training in the college course is well urged 
by I J . R. Mussey (n the Educational Review for 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

Living for One’s Country. 

In Ihc Parent? Keinew for October some of the 
*j>crB read at the summer Conference of the Parents’ 
fational Educational Union are printed. Among 
lem arc several dealing with Training for Citi/.en- 
hip. 

THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher takes for his subject History 
s a Training for Wise Citizenship. In the first 
dace, history, he says, gives perspective ; it teaches 
is the sobering lessons of proportion. Secondly, we 
nay learn from history how things happen -not 
mndles of dry facts and dates with no relevance to 
mman life. To make historical study of value the 
haractcrs must be clothed with reality, the story 
oust be made vivid or actual, the learner must be 
ompclled to frame a judgment, to earn a prejudice 
ir to form a friendship regarding men and things of 
he past. Thirdly, history teaches, or should leach, 
he lesson of public duty—not patriotism in the 
larrow and exclusive sense of that term, but in the 
arger sense, in which patriotism is understood to he 
; devotion to the highest forces making for the welfare 
if the State. This lesson is conveyed in three 
rays—by the deepening and multiplying of the 
magi native appeals of the place in which wc live, 
>y the spectacle of great lives spent in the public 
ervice, and by the contemplation of the achievement 
>f the State itself and of the place which it holds in 
he history of the world. 

TEACHING SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Another writer, the Rev. Percy Dearmer, writes of 
the training of children in social service. Why do 
[he horrors and the miseries, widespread and appal¬ 
ling around us, and staining and disgracing our 
Civilisation, exist? Could they not be reduced and 
jradually destroyed? They only continue because 
>f ignorance. Very few people know the facts, and 
fewer still understand the remedies. What we have 
lo teach our children is to give themselves in service 
to the community. The science of citizenship is the 
subject omitted from the school curriculum. A public- 
school boy may know something about Athens and 
about Rome, but what does he know of London or 
Manchester ? In the case of the subject of intemper¬ 
ance the religious conscience has been stirred up. 
But why should the teaching stop there ? Wc have 
to make our religious teaching sincere and practical 
about the duty to our neighbour, which involves also 
our duty to the State. Not only must our children 
be taught how their country is governed, but they 
mujt be taught the main facts about our present 
facial evils, and must be shown the remedies. 

[ .* THE CRY OF THE STREETS. 

• ® 

•A third paper, entitled " The Run of the Streets,” 
is contributed by Mr. Stephen Paget. Good Lon¬ 
doners made, not born, he writes. Why is the 
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run of the streets good for children ? Because streets 
are places where things happen which cannot happen 
at home. Only, to love London, children must be 
made to feel that London, and especially the streets, 
belongs to them. When they feel at home in 
the streets they will also begin to feci at home 
in the museums, picture-galleries, and churches, 
and realise that these institutions alqp belong to 
them. 

But what have the streets of London to say to 
children ? The chief use, the real purpose, of London 
is to teach them, not the past, but the present, answers 
Mr. Paget London, to children, is present London 
She gives them the freedom of the city that they 
may learn, in her streets, not history, but experience; 
she would have them decipher, not inscriptions, but 
lives. If crowds are unsafe for children, from the 
top of an omnibus they can observe all the fulness of 
the life of the streets—all occupations, classes, nations, 
and sorts and conditions of men : wealth and poverty, 
health and disease, happiness and misery, business 
and leisure. The run of the streets prepares the 
children to throw in their lot with the rest of us; it 
sets them wondering what they arc here for 

IT IS A CRY FOR HELP. 

The call of the streets is a cry for help, and the 
children, most of them, hear it. First, London makes 
them look ; then she makes them think; last, she 
makes them help. That is not the most lasting sort 
of love, or the highest, which is brought out of the 
past, but that which is brought out by the present. 
It is good for our children to love her past, and, il 
they can, to imagine it, and it is good for them tc 
enjoy her pleasures and her palaces. But while 
London is theirs to play with, she is also yheirs tc 
work for, and if their love for her is to last, they must 
add to their sesthetic delight practical sympathy with 
Londoners. They must pass judgment on the way 
London flatters the rich, and must help to repair the 
injuries she inflicts on the poor. We look to them to 
cover some few yards of the distance between Dives 
and Lazarus. 

The Journal of the African Society for Octobci 
contains a great amount of invaluable sooiologica 
material in the descriptions given of the Kdo 
speaking peoples of Nigeria, of the peoples occupying 
the Kwolla district in Northern Nigeria, of the rac«! 
of German East Africa, and other African t folk 
Many dirious customs are mentioned. The Montoli 
keep a species of non-poisonous snake in and abou 
their compound, living generally in the roofs of the 
small granaries and huts that # make up the compound 
They feed on small mammals, and so destroy thi 
vermin whfch might eat the stored grain. It appean 
ttpt the Wageia race, which goes almost entirely 
unclothed, are the most moral of all the tribes of thi: 
region, and are “simply angels of purity beside the 
decently-dressed Masia.” * , 


LEADING' ARTICLES IK THE KEVIEWS 
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WHAT NIETZSCHE TEACHES. 

By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 

In the Forum for October Mrs. Havelock Ellis 
publishes a very interesting article upon the famous 
German philosopher Nietzsche, of whom everyone has 
heard much and knows a little. Mrs. Ellis admires him 
with limitations. His views on women are enough 
to qualify tha enthusiasm of any of the fairer sex. 
Here, for instance, are two specimens of them :— 

“ Everything in woman is a riddle,” hr <\y+, 14 and every¬ 
thing ill woman has one solution—pregnancy.” 

14 Wrfjmen always intrigue in secret against the higher souls of 
I heir husbands ; they seek to cheat them out of Inc future for 
the sake of a painless and comfortable present.” ... 44 We 
think woman deep. Why ? Because wc never find any depth 
in her. Woman is not even shallow.” 

Nietzsche is best known by his doctrine of what 
Bernard Shaw calls the Superman : — 

44 Man,” says Nietzsche, “ is a connecting rope between the 
animal and the over-man, a rope over an ahy»s. What i* great 
in man is that he is a bridge aud not a goal ; what call lie loved 
in man is that he is a transit and an exit.” 

He lias, however, his own code of ethics. Mrs. 
Ellis says:— 

His cry to us is to get rid of fear, to face evil, to re-value it, 
and to revalue gnorincM. To do this we must get rid of 
cowardice and of half-gods. 

According to Nietzsche’s philosophy a man must never sacri¬ 
fice the greater for the lew, an eternal verily, a girnl human 
instinct, for a mere code, however noble that code may lie. 

On the whole Mrs. Ellis is dis|>osed to admin* him. 
She says:— 

To study Nietzsche carefully is to get a virile, intellectual, 
masterful record of a distinctly modern individuality. Nietzsche 
is a Ionic like quinine. There is no rotative quality in him. 
lie braces ami fortifies. As a protest against mere philanthropy 
and sentimental, theoretic love of one’s neighbour, his philo¬ 
sophy has its value in an age somewhat given oxer to lorced 
sacrifices for others as a liberation of one's own-oul. "To 
many u intfh it is not right to give thy hand, but onlv thy paw, 
and I want thy paws to have claws’’ quite wholesome adx-ice 
to those who, again to use his own words, arc noi on their 
“guard against the assaults of their love. The lonesome one 
stretches oul his hand too readily to him whom lie encounters.’* 

His denunciation of sympathy, his contempt for the 
desire to make others happy, naturally bring him into 
sharp antagonism with Christianity : — 

Hut his attitude toward Christianity is the attitude of a man 
^rith a rcd-hdl piker in his hand. He dares to xsk the ques¬ 
tion, “Is man only a mistake of God, or Cm! only a mistake 
of man?”* lie declares that six things hove been spoilt 
through their misuse by the Church. First ascciiciv», then 
fasting, the cloister, the festival or oigy, our sjtontaoeous self, 
and jlcaft. 

Sut nowhere do we find anyone who magnifies so 
much the worship of suffering :— . • 

Nietzsche protests against suffering as a punishment or as an 
atonement. He looks upon it as the most valuable and educa¬ 
tive event which can come to us, a true gift of the gods, like 
love or death. And by pain he means not self-sought suffering, 
but the inevitable agony accompanying the freat growths of 
each individual life. To «hun suffering, according to Nietzsche, 
is to shun development and so the shorter way to the over-man. 
He looks upon pain as a tool or implement, also as the falhc* 
o( pleasure. 

" Well-being, as you understand it, is certainly not a goal; it 
seems to us an end,, a condition, which at once renders man 


ludicrous and contemptible and makes his destruction desirable 
The discipline of suflrring, of great suffering, know ye not thal 
ii is only this discipline that has produced all the elevations o: 
humanity hitherto?” 

"Out of thy poisons thou hast browed balsam for thyself; 
thou hast milked thy cow, affliction, and now thou drinkesl th« 
fweet milk of her udder.” 


WHO IS RUDOLPH EUCKEN, 

And What ls His Doctrine? 

At the late Church Congress in Cambridge no 
name was heard more frequently than that of Rudolph 
Kucken. But the man in the street has not as yet 
discovered that there ever was such a jvrson as 
Eucken, whose name lie first heard when, two years 
ago, he was awarded the Nobel Pri/.e for literature. 
In the English-s)>caking world it api>ears that Pro¬ 
fessor Eucken’s presentation of idealism is only 
beginning to be known. 

In the International Journal of Ft hies for October 
Mr. S.H. Mellonc tells us that be is a Professor at 
Jena University, and that between 1879 and 1908 he 
wrote a great number of philosophical works which 
are surveyed in Mr. \V. R. Boyce Gibson’s book, 
*• Rudolph Eucken's Philosophy of Life." Mr. 
Mellonc thus summarises Eucken’s general doctrine, 
remarking that “ we find in him the best spirit ol 
Fichte revived, with a wider and fuller conception ol 
what is involved in the higher life of humanity and 
its relation to nature ” :— 

Eucken’s books are the most widely current pliihKophical 
writing* of the time. (<*) The only reality which can be 
grasped by the human mind must have 1 he characteristics always 
found in our own conscious life: giowth from williiu -spon¬ 
taneous activity, leading to cvor-rxjKimling development. Man 
is creative, endowed by nature with the capacity of bringing 
forth, in continuous power of pr«Mliiciion, new forms of mental 
life. This alone gives the |Mrvdhility of amelioration in human 
Iwings, the life of the individual undergoing perpetual renewal. 
( 4 ) The fact that man is capable of rising almvc himself, ol 
comparing himself with others, and of passing judgment on hi» 
own character, proves that he shares* in a life which i» 
not finite and individual, but infinite and universal. Hence 
men feel const rained to m-.wcIi for and realise truth 
in thinking—the source of all science and philosophy j 
they feel constrained to realise goodness in character and 
social conduct, and to s*-ek for and delight in beauty in nature 
and in human life, (c) Man, therefore, while in pari a 
continuation awl portion of visible nature, at the same time 
manifests powers ami purposes xx hick point to forms of reality 
altogether different from visible and tangible things. As a 
spiritual being lie is related to an unseen order, demanding hit 
intelligent co-operation. The true home of his ideals is in thi 
unseen world, where is the ground of all being and the ever 
active source of spiritual life. In all high purposes man ii 
attaching himself to the deepest reality and meaning of thi 
xrorld. {d) To be in a stale of spiritual health a man muz 
look on and up to purposes beyond the private individual self 
to these purposes the centre of gravity of existence must lx 
transferred. Then first begins the formation of a new ant 
higher kind of inneT life, the true spiritual life, bringing mat 
into touch with the unseen, (r) Man, as creative, is summon* 
to act and decide for himself; he has to co-operate with thi 
movement of the universe, and not merely arrange it in bi 
thoughts. Where problems of the inner life are concern* 
truth is reached more by the vital energies welling up when lb 
miuI is concentrated on good purposes in life. 



THE POSITION OP WOMEN 

Four Thousand Years Ago. 

In the Englishwoman for October Mrs. Hogg 
fcscribes the position of women four millenniums ago 
n Egypt. She gathers her information from the 
vails of temples and tombs, sarcophagi, statues, 
carabs. She says:— 

The ladies of the land seem In have lived a life of ease and 
uxury. The decorations show them feasting and enjoying the 
lance and music, twining garlands of flowers, ami examining 
ach other's jewellery, .while servants hover round to do their 
ddding. Women of whatever rank seem to have had little or 
lothing of what wc call education. Boys were early put to 
chool, where morals and manners seem to have taken a first 
ilace, though writing, spelling, arithmetic, and olhti subjects 
rere taught, but there is no indication that there was any such 
irovision tor girls. 

What is known of ancient Egyptian law leads to the con¬ 
tusion that men and women were equal in the eyes of the law, 
aarried women owning and disposing of property as they 
fished ; and right treatment of women was evidently one of 
he characteristics of a good ruler. 

A noble named Ameni at Beni Hasan lias left in a 
ong account of his rule the following record:— 

There was no poor man’s daughter whom I wronged, thtre 
ras no widow whom I oppressed, there was no (peasant) whom 

repulsed, there was no shepherd whom I repelled . . . There 
ras not a pauper around me, there was not a hungry man 
n my time. When years of famine came I ploughed all the 
iclds of the Oryx nome, as far as its southern and its northern 
K»undary, preserving its people alive, and furnishing its food 
o that there was none hungry therein. I gave to the widow 
a to her who had a husband : 1 did not exalt the great above 
he small. 

Professions open to women there were none, unless 
t be the office of priestess. Mrs. Hogg concludes by 
laying : 14 All in all, the position of women in ancient 
Sgypt seems in many respects comparable to that 
>f women in England in the centuries preceding the 
lineteenth." 


MAHOMET AND WOMEN. 

In the Englishwoman for October, a Macedonian 
■eports her interview with the daughter of a one-time 
Minister of Justice in Turkey. This Turkish lady 
laid:— 


“ Certainly Mahomet chose all that was brst in Judaism and 
'hristionity and put it into the Koran.” And that was her 
:onclusion on every point—Mahomet was right; what Mahomet 
lad done or said was well done and wrell said. 11 Only, alas ! 
he Ulemas have changed the teaching of Mahomet; the Ulemas 
lave made women cover their faces; in Turkestan, where the 
pure Turks live, women are still nnvpiled. Mahomet taught 
hat women wire exactly equal to men ; in ancient times women 
ruled in Turkestan. This year there is to be a universal con¬ 
gress of all Mussulmans, Turks, Russians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
Indians, and Chinese, to be held in India, and one of the prin- 
dpal points of discussion will be certain six verses of the Koran 
-dating to women, of which the exact translation has never 
been settled.” 

Afcked what Turkish women wanted, she replied :— 

* " We wont to be treated as persons and not as domestic 
tnimals; we wsnt a place, and a suitable place, not a mere 
■ge, in theatres and cates and public conveyances; we want 
hi place Mahomet gave os, equal to man ; bat it is not modem 
pmmism that we wish for t we desire to remain in oar homes 
nd leefciW part in public life.” 


The writer adds:— 

I tried to get her to talk of the poor Turkish women, who 
excite my profoundeat pity, working in the fields with their 
faces covered, but I could elicit no interest. As tor as I can 
see, the wealthy Turkish ladies think only of their own class ; 
the poor Women are, indeed, but domestic animals and beast* 
of burden. 


DIVORCE AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The Church Quarterly Review for October, dis¬ 
cussing the Church Congress at Cambridge, clones 
with this ominous suggestion :— 

At any time a cloud may arise no bigger than a man's tfand to 
the eye, and yet be destined to break in all the fury of a mighty 
storm. Churchmen do not set the store they did on the Estab¬ 
lishment, on the connection with the State j but, none the less, 
should Disestablishment come, it may well do so with something of 
the fury which has laid the Church in France low even to the dust. 
It b a danger we are bound to foresee not in any cowardly 
spirit of acquiescence but in one of preparation, of determina¬ 
tion to avert it if poaaible, and to rise undaunted from the ruins 
should we suffer defeat. It may even be that when the Church 
is placed in opposition to the State and threatened with, the Ion* 
of property and prestige, the catastrophe may be brought about 
because the English Church b resolved to stand or fail not on 
some point of discipline, but on the fundamentals of morality 
or faitn. ... It may be that it will be the part of the Church not 
only to stand up for national righteousness, hut to suffer in it* 
cause, and that the supreme test of its readiness to do so i* 
when family life b threatened by legislation in obedience to a 
popular demand. 

Nonconformists will probably smile at the idea 
that the Church of England, which began its separate 
existence from the Papacy on the occasion of the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon, should cease to be 
“by law established” if in certain directions the 
divorce laws are altered. 


The Future of Primitive Methodism. 

In the October number of the Holbom Revieiv , 
which is characterised by a very wide diversity of 
contact and vigour of utterance, Mr. J. G. Bowran 
writes a centenary paper on Primitive Methodism and 
the Future. He exclaims, “With-such a past, we 
should have a future! Shame if we do not fling our¬ 
selves into the life of the hour, and help to make 
England the glory of the Kingdom of God in the 
world.” “ Many things,” he says, “ we may safely 
and gladly leave behind—idiosyncrasies of dress and 
custom, eccentricities of style and speech? But in 
their fundamental paradoxes, he argues, lies their 
future. He says, “We are communists Aid yet 
individualists; we are all evangelicals, and yet The 
freest• of thinkers; we are pietists, and yet the 
homeliest of people.” These have distinguished the 
body in its century of life. He closes by saying, 
“ We mean to become increasingly indispensable.” 

Miss J. L. Latham, writing in The East and the 
West on Women's Education in India, urges that half 
a dosen of our best British educated women should 
be set down, with proper backing from home, at at 
many strategic centres. 



ABE WE BOHANS AFTER ALL? 

The British race, with its new consciousness of 
Imperial dominion, might seem to resemble some 
parvenu, who, having made his millions, wishes to 
discover or invent a pedigree. The Anglo-Israelite 
would find proof that the people of this island are the 
descendants of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel. And 
here, in the Canadian Magazine for October, is Mr. 
Stuart Jenkins arguing to prove that we are the 
descendants of the ancient Romans 1 He quite 
naively explains how the thought arose. While in 
the British Museum, he was much impressed with the 
marked resemblance which the Roman busts exhibit 
to certain common types of English faces. He noted 
also that the same types are' not to be found on the 
streets of Paris, or Marseilles, or Naples or Rome. 
Though to be found in New York, and even more 
common in Toronto, they are absolutely wanting in the 
t rench population of the province of Quebec. With 
this suggestion, he proceeds to rewrite the history of 
our island. The Roman occupation resulted, he 
says, in a fusion of the Romans with the native 
population, in which, after the long wars, women 
naturally predominated. He concludes that “ by the 
beginning of the fifth century the people had become 
not only in name, but in speech and race, Roman.” 
Of the legions kept in England the time-expired 
soldiers were encouraged to settle in the province, 
and if they had married their marriages were legal¬ 
ised. The Saxons, our hitherto putative fathers, are 
scouted by Mr. Jenkins as quite im|x>ssiblc pro¬ 
genitors of so imperial a race as ours. They lived in 
the country and exacted tribute, but never governed 
England in any real sense of the word. He 
proceeds:— 

The Danes never governed England, nor for a hundred year* 
did the Normans, who certainly never stamped on our speech 
its Latin characteristic*. Whence then came the sturdy slock 
whose strength is vitally dominant in the English-speaking race 
to-day ? Emerging in the bowmen who held the hill at Cressy, 
reaching the exuberance of youth after the reformation under 
Elizabeth, attaining to the full stature of manhood under Crom¬ 
well, are *»e to derive this potent strain from the sluggidi 
^Jaxons! Ag*un 1 say, incredible I 

Statesmen, orators and lawgivers; fighters, pioneers and 
nation builders, the Romans were the highest product of 
Aryan capacity, and it is not to be believed ikft they 
disappeared almost in a generation and left no trace 
belgnd. Hidden for a time they might be by the cloud 
of medieval superstition, but that they urrived, somewhere, is 
as certain as that one racehorse will transnit his qualities to 
another. Not one characteristic of them is exhibited by 
Latin Europe, sunk in the depths of superstition, and in the 
case of France plunged still deeper in an equally neurotic 
atheism. In them is found no trace of the steadfast, self- 
governing Roman. The German is still the Goth of Roman 
times, aloof end menacing. In Britain alone, well, called the 
mother of nations since she is the daughter of so great a 
race, are found the characteristics of that roiehty people whon\ 
no obstacle of nature or vagary of fate could hinder or tabdue, 
and whose absolute sanity and unwavering purpose are the best 

E uirameet we possess to-day of the ultimate development of the 
race. 9 
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OUGHT WE TO SEND OUT PAID MISSIONARIES? 

A remarkable sign of the times is that in The 
East and the West , a quarterly review for the study 
of missionary problems, Mr. I-eslie Johnston is 
allowed to raise this very revolutionary question. 
He says that as far as the history of missionary 
religions can be traced there is no |»arallcl to the 
Christian missionary, supported by those from whom, 
and not to whom, he is sent. T he “ home base of 
missions ” is a new thing in the world of religions. 
The Zoroastrians had no such arrangements, nor 
Buddhism, nor Mithraism. So also in the earfy 
days of Christianity. St. Paul never ‘expected th« 
Church at Antioch to support him on his missionary 
journeys. So with Islam. Even to-day there is no sup¬ 
port or organisation of Mohammedan Missions from, 
any home base. The self supporting character of Chris¬ 
tian proi>agandists is clearly observed practically until 
the Reformation. Only afterwards, inside and out¬ 
side the Roman Catholic communion, began the 
system of supporting missionaries from home. The 
writer grants that the system was pretty well inevitable 
when it arose. But the reasons thus historically valid 
are, he thinks, hardly cogent for our day. The writer 
points to the severe handicapping of missionary enter¬ 
prise by the difficulty of raising funds to support men 
abroad, and questions whether the present system ia 
not rather likely to harm the missionary himself. He 
says it is questionable whether, until there has been 
established a local Christian congregation, there 
should be resident missionaries supj>orled from the 
outside. 

The writer declares that the most effective work 
that can be done in preaching Christianity, both at 
home and abroad, is that of so-called laymen, because 
not only more clearly disinterested, but also more 
directly in touch with practical needs and difficulties. 
Were the earlier method adopted the main part of 
missionary work would be done,by civil servants, 
educationists, medical men, merchants, or men fol¬ 
lowing other callings analogous to St. Paul's tent¬ 
making ; and along with them men almost necessarily 
celibate, who could go from place to place preaching, 
living only on the support they might find wherever 
they might happen to be. Then when the evan¬ 
gelist, with his peripatetic preaching, and the resident 
Christian with his more permanent witness, had gives 
rise to a Christian congregation, then it might support 
its own minister. 

The Bulletin of the Ban-American Union , as it ii 
now called, devotes much space to a description o: 
the Mexican centenary celebrations of last September 
President Diaz, as the writer reminds us, is now eight; 
years of age. One feature of the centennial celebra 
tions was an historical pageant in which Cortes ant 
Montezuma rode, r^d which, judging from the pic 
tures, must have been a fine sight. Another articli 
deals with the Lakes of Guatemala, with some beauti 
ful illustrations. 
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NOVEUST PLAYWRIGHTS. 

J. M. Barrie and A. E. W. Mason. 

Thk Bookman for October is an autumn double 
number, and its contents include two articles on 
Mr. J. M. Barrie and one on Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 

MR. BARRIE AND THE PLAYWRIGHT. 

Mr. Granville Barkec, who writes on Mr. Barrie as 
a dramatist, says the plays arc inimitable, but he 
doubts whether the legacy of Mr. Barrie’s influence 
will be a great one. The two dramatists who express 
themselves most individually in their plays arc 
Mr. Barrie and Mr. Bernard Shaw ; it is the peculiar 
distinction of their work. In his article Hr. Barker 
admits a tendency to insist upon the technical excel¬ 
lence of Mr. Barrie’s plays, not only because he takes 
a natural interest in it, but because people are 
inclined to believe that with such a genius as 
Mr. Barrie’s inspiration is all. 

MORAl. rURPOSK IN ART. 

Mr. Barrie’s first success was “Walker, London” ; 
then came "The Professor's Love Story,” which, 
according to Mr. Barker, was about as cynically bad a 
play as any man of.its author’s calibre con’d expect to 
write. "The little Minister” is described as an 
uninspired, rather cheapened version of his l>ook. 
Then, however, came the change. Mr. Barrie had 
casually taken hold of the theatre ; the theatre was 
now seriously to take hold of him. Next came " The 
Wedding Guest,” “ Quality Street,” " The Admirable 
Crichton,” “ Little Mary,” and other plays, among 
which “ Peter Pan ” must not be overlooked. 
Though Mr. Barker enjoys the distinction of being 
probably the only playgoer who has not seen “ Peter 
Pan,” he thinks that in this piece the author is most 
* himself, most at his dramatic case, since he is most 
able in it to treat the theatre as a gigantic plaything. 
Mr. Barker praises enthusiastically "The Twelve- 
Pound Look.” Apart from its technical excellence, 
he notes the mar^llous ease with which every effect 
is made, and says the temper of the thing is so fine. 
As to moral purpose in art, he asks, can any woman 
of spirit walk out of the theatre after seeing this play 
without feeling an inch taller? If that is not a high 
artistic achievement, he does not know what is. 

The article on Mr. Barrie’s books has been con¬ 
tributed by Dr. James Moffett “The Thrums’* 
sketches, he says are masterpieces of their class, and 
have their ftiche as secure: as " Cranford.*’ 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 

In the same number of the Bookman Mr. A. 
St. John Adcock has an article on Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason. At Oxford Mr. Mason showed a strong 
; predilection for the drama, and was one of the 
r University’s amateur actors. later, he took to the 
■ stage in earnest, and loured the provinces with the 
- Benson Company and the Coupton Comedy Com¬ 
pany, and played in London .in "Arms and the 
Man.” About fifteen years ago he entered on his 
careers^ a novelist. The people did not rise to his 


first novel, but a year later “The Courtship of 
Monice Buckler” very soon became the book of 
the day. Other stories have followed in quick 
succession, and Mr. Mason has been fortunate in 
retaining his popularity. According to the writer, 
this is in a great measure due to the fact that the 
novelist has grown up with his readers. He has gone 
on with a broadening vision of life, a steadily 
ripening knowledge of the world, and sympathy with 
human character. Since he gave up acting he has 
also written several plays, and in 1906 he entered the 
world of politics and was elected M.P. for Coventry. 
Fortunately for literature, he declined to offer him¬ 
self as a candidate again at the last General Election. 

FOGAZZARO AND HIS NEW NOVEL. 

Very soon Antonio Fogazzaro will publish a new 
novel, and an English version will appear at the same 
time. The October number of the Bookman gives 
some particulars of the novelist and his book. 

The valley of the Astico has long been dear to the 
life and art of Fogazzaro, says the writer. In the 
Villa Valina rant he passed many summers, and the 
whole district is peopled with the creatures of his 
imagination, the people in his books. On the death 
of his mother-in-law, however, the villa passed to 
o'her heirs, and as he could not bring himself to 
leave the district, he has built himself a villa in the 
same valley. The villa, which he has called La 
Montinana, is the scene of the new novel. While it 
was building he peopled it with the men and women 
of the book, and as the novel grew the villa grew, so 
that the new place is already filled with memories 
and incidents. The new novel, says Fogazzaro, is a 
mixture of comedy and drama ; there is laughter and 
passion. It is largely a passion drama embroidered 
on a canvas of various religious attitudes. To some 
extent it is the complement of " The Saint," for it is 
intended to explain more dearly the idea which was 
perhaps not wholly understood in the earlier novel; 
it maintains the necessity of exercising a strong 
religious action, chiefly in the moral sense. 

HIS METHOD OF WORK. ^ 

When Fogazzaro is at work on a novel he is at 
work by five in the morning, and is said to* continue 
till tea at night Having begun, he is anxious to get 
his book finished, and to feel that he may breathe 
freely again. His method is to make rapid and brief 
incidental notes; then he prepares a full scheme, 
which lie modifies during the progress of the w story, 
more particularly as regards the personalities of the 
protagonists. He rarely makes any alterations in his 
secondary characters, for these are almost invariably 
observed from life, whereas the leading characters are 
always invented. He revises, recasts, and rewrites 
largely. When " Leila ” was finished he started cor¬ 
rections, and in this book did more of that sort of work 
than in any other of his ncrtels. The final revision 
and rewriting occupied about three •months.. # 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS PHYSICIANS. 

Thk Final Phase. 

In the British Museum there exists a number of 
papers of Sir Hudson Lowe’s, and included'amongst 
them is a journal kept by the Governor of St Helena 
during the last five weeks of Napoleon’s life, which 
has never beca published. In the Raw dt Paris of 
October 15th M. Paul Frlmcaux publishes in French 
some extracts from this document. M Frdtneaux is 
struck by “the literary indigence, the primitive 
syntax, and the poor vocabulary” of the Governor of 
St. Helena. 

From the second year of his captivity in the island 
Napoleon seems to have been liable to severe attacks 
of illness. The climate did not su't him, and the 
sedentary life ruined his constitution. During the 
greater part of the year neither sun nor moon was to 
l>c seen, and the frequent rains, fog and damp made 
it impossible for him to take exercise. The doctors 
who visited him diagnosed a liver affection —a com¬ 
mon trouble in St. Helena—but neither Sir Hudson 
Lowe nor the British Cabinet would recognise it, nor 
would they admit that “General Bonaparte," as they 
always called him, was ill at all. In September, 
1819, however, Napoleon was allowed to summon 
Dr. Antommarchi, a Frenchman. He, loo, believed 
that Napoleon was only feigning illness in order to 
obtain some amelioration in his treatment or a change 
of residence. A year later Napoleon's health became 
much worse, and Antommarchi was obliged to admit 
that something was wrong; yet he was continually 
absent from Longwood, and whenever a crisis 
occurred he was seldom at his |>ost. Finally, 
Napoleon was with difficulty prevailed u|>on to see 
Dr. Arnott, just five weeks before his death, and it is 
the daily repoits of this doctor which I .owe embodied 
in the journal preserved in the British Museum. It 
is strange that such an important historical document 
should only pow be published for the first time. 

The entries in the journal read heartless and 
unsympathetic to-day. Everyone knows that the 
^ause of Ngpoleon’s intense suffering was cancer in 
the stomach. I)r. Amott's opinion for three or four 
weeks afU'r his arrival on the scene was that Napoleon 
was in no immediate danger. He regarded the 
malady rather as mental than physical, an4 he 
assured the Governor that he was unable to discover 
any organic disease. Judging *bv the symptoms. 
Napolfeon was suffering from hyitochondria"! By 
April 28th, however, he was obliged to admit that 
Napoleon’s condition was serious. Lowe offered the 
services of other doctors, but Napoleon declined, 
saying thity he knew he was dying. Finally, on May 
5th, five weeks after Amott’s arrival, the Governor, 
who, with the doctors, had stupidly or deliberately 
refused to believe in the sufferings of the Emperor, 
ended his journal with the announcement that 
11 General Bonaparte ” had just died. 


EXPLORING THE SOUTH POLE. 

Thk Second Charcot Expedition. 

Ja>nc ago the imagination of Edgar Allan Poe dis¬ 
covered the South Pole—in his hook recounting the 
remarkable adventures of Pym. Poe's hero dis¬ 
covered in the southernmost point of the earth a new 
continent ami large islands, hfc came across a strange 
race of people, and, most wonderful of all, fount! it 
get warmer and warmer the nearer his ship approached 
the Pole. But, according to the pioneers of science, 
the reality is very different, says a writer in the Ger¬ 
man Arena for October, there being no such thing as 
a large new continent, only small bits of land of 
volcanic nature and endless ice. 

The writer gives a few details concerning the 
recent French expedition of Dr. Jean Charcot, 
which returned in June. Dr. Charcot, lie says, 
has discovered another piece of territory,* a strip 
of land lying far eastward of King Edward 
VII. Land, discovered in 1902 by Captain Scott. 
Between King Edward VII. Land and Emperor 
Alexander I. land (the latter discovered by 
Charcot on his previous cx|>edition) lies a territory 
of considerable extent not yet trodden by human 
foot, because the great masses of ice have always 
made it impossible for any scientific expedition to feel 
sure of being able to return to any of the already 
known points. Captain Cook was driven hack in 
1774, and in 1821 Be lingshauscn failed to reach a 
higher latitude than his predecessors. Biscoe in 
1832, Gerlaehc in 1898, and Leeointe in the follow¬ 
ing year, followed. Then came the first Charcot 
Expedition in 1905, the great surccss of which con-' 
sisted in the exploration of the coast of Graham 
land. This territory lies to the south of the South 
Shetland Isles, and is perhaps a part of the antici¬ 
pated new continent; yet it lies •farther from the 
South Pole than South Victoria or King Edward VII. 

I.and, territories more thoroughly explored by Scott 
and Shackleton. 

As the results of the last Charcot Expedition we 
learn that very probably the coast of Graham Laud is 
connected with Alexander I. I .and, a strip of which 
we have hitherto had only very meagre knowledge. 
Dr. Charcot has, in fact, discovered east of Alexander 
I. land and west of King Edward VU. Land new 
territories, though he was only able to reach the 
seventieth degree of latitude. His difficulties have 
been indescribable ; he met with the greatest 
hindrances in the form of rocks and icebergs, and 
scarcely a spot for shelter was obtainable or a landing 
place possible. 


La Paix par LtyDroit for August-Scptembcr con¬ 
tained a report of thd^eace Conference at Stockholm, 
and a cantata, entitPed “La Paix,” composed by 
M. Passv. 
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THE CHEAT VICEROY OP INDIA. 

The Reign of Lord Minto. 

Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty” is the subject of an 
taborate and, on the whole, a eulogistic article of 
Virty-eight pages in the Edinburgh Review for 
klober. The author writes as one having authority, 
nd is evidently in clo$e touch, if not entire agrec- 
nent, with the powers that be at the India Office. He 
naintains that Lord Minto has initiated organic 
ionstitutional changes of far greater moment than any 
ii the administrative reforms carried out by Lord 
^urzon. After describing the evidences of revolution- 
iry discontent, the reviewer discusses its causes, and 
idmits that English education may confidently be 
accepted as the principal cause of the unrest. But he 
thinks that we do not need to seek for discontent 
among graduates who cannot obtain employment. 
He docs not think the educated proletariat is as grim 
a reality as it is in Russia ; neither does he think 
that there is much decline of sympathy between the 
Anglo-Indians and the natives—it is an old com¬ 
plaint, dating as far back as 1853; neither does he 
agree that the unrest is distinctly a Brahmin 
movement. 

He describes the measures taken by Lord Minto 
for coping with the unrest. There are the two Press 
Acts, the Seditious Meetings Act, and the Explosive 
Substances Act. But while the Government of India 
have taken these measures against sedition, they have 
not failed to recognise that the problem of its sup¬ 
pression is ultimately one of good local administra¬ 
tion. Repression may be necessary, but reform is 
necessary, and the reviewer credits lord Minto, 
rather than Lord Morley, with the reform. In August, 
1J906, more than a year before the first anarchical 
outrage occurred, Lord Minto wrote the Minute 
initiating the reforms that would make his Vice- 
royalty one of the most memorable ej>ochs in the 
history of British .India. In February, 1906, Lord 
Morley had made a speech deprecating the reforms, 
but six months later he showed signs of becoming a 
convert to Lord Minto’s views. 

The reviewer then proceeds to describe in detail 
the nature of Lord Minto’s reforms, which he con¬ 
siders are good in themselves and have been justified 
by the results. The concluding part of the article is 
devoted to the description of other measures of Lord 
Minto’s administration, and lead up to the following 
tribute to Lord Morley and to Loni Minto :— 

It is, however, almost impossible to overrate the value of I .onl 
Motley’s presence at the India Office during the time of trouble 
fcnd change. Il is not the exaggerated language of compliment 
Bo assert that there is no other statesman in the Liberal Party 
who possesses in an equal degree the reputation and character 

would have enabled him to withstand, amid the indiffer- 
$2. of bis own regular supporters, the clamorous demands for 
Mak concessions to sedition and disastrous interference with 



that there has, throughout r tbft trying period, been a steady 
flow of sympathy between brmjelf and the Viceroy. The 
** note** of Lord Minto’s adnfftustration has been a sincere 
belief in the loyalty and goMLaeoie of the people. Though 
outrage has succeeded outrage he haa never allowed his per¬ 
spective to be distorted nor lost ffie sense of proportion. That 
is a fine achievement, highly creditable to his statesmanship 
and character and of supreme benefit both to India and to 
England. 


A COMMON LANGUAGE FOR INDIA. 

This problem is discussed in the September 
Hitidustan Review by Mr. S. C. Mitra, some* time 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court. He revels in the 
thought of a uniform script and a common language 
for the whole of the Indian people. He declares 
that modem India cannot either go back to Sanscrit 
or adopt a language like English, unsuited to its spirit 
nod genius. He declares that such a common lan¬ 
guage would have a glorious future, and “ would 
shine far more brilliantly than any of the languages 
of enlightened Europe." “ With . the sweet and 
flexible Sanscrit at its base a common Indian language 
capable of easy comprehension, easy utterance, 
and easy composition by the millions of India 
cannot but have a literature soaring far above 
the literature of all the other languages of the 
world.” He then goes on to declare that the 
dialects of the different provinces of India, at least 
of Northern and Western India, do not materially 
differ from one another. If a common script were 
adopted they would be seen to be essentially the 
same. Their differences are not greater than those 
between English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh, or the 
Ionian and Dorian of the ancient Greek. He urges 
that intercommunication in any one or more of the 
Indian dialects would open up the path of a common* 
language. He closes in words that have a Ting ol 
menace in them: “ The use of the English by the 
English-knowing Indians as a means of intercom¬ 
munication is a bar to nature, and the sooner that 
bar is removed the better for the Indian people." 


Joshua Commanding the Sun. 

Mr. E. W. Maunder, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, in the Expositor , comes to the rescue of 
the stpry of the sun standing still upon Gibeon and 
the moon in the valley of Ajalon. He gathers from 
it that at the noon of a hot day in the middle. of 
summer the Hebrew captain found his task was only 
half done, and his men were exhausted by the heat. 
In this emergency he .commanded the sun to be 
silent-—that is, to forbear from its fierceness. Hia 
command was answered, for the hailstorm which 
caught the Amorites was accompanied by a complete ‘ 
clouding of the sun and a great lowering of the 
temperature. Refreshed by the sudden coolness, the 
Israelites covered in seven hours a distance which 
would have ordinarily bee» the work of an entire 
day. 1 ... 



* • ; * 

HOME BOLE: DEVOLUTION OR FEDERATION. 

Professor J. H. Morgan .m the Nineteenth Century 
‘or November lifts up his voice decidedly .“gainst any 
icheme of Imperial Federatipn. The British Empire, 
le truly says, is not an Empire in any true sense of 
he word :— * 

’ It is an Empire without an Imperial citixemhip, without 
Imperial taxation, without ryi Imperial Court of Appeal ; a 
inion of communities in every degree of political status from 
he Crown Colony of Gibraltar up to the Federal Common¬ 
wealth of Australia ; an Empire in which a citizen in one part 
tf it is an alien in another part ; an Empire in which one Colony 
nay beHxmnd by commercial treaties to a foreign State without 
rinding the others ; on Empire in which a British subject may 
» prevented.by industrial ami immigrant legislation from landing 
>n British territory ; an Empire in which even the law of treason 
•aries with the /ex loci, ami the superb writ of Habeas-Corpus 
itself" has lost its Imperial character. 

Devolution he thinks is easy. Federation is im¬ 
possible. He says:— 

Involution within these islands is possible—though the 
>robleim of central and local finance which it will raise will be 
mything but simple—and it might be effected without any 
erious ihangcs in the constitution ; but the moment the larger 
|uesiion of Imperial Federation is opened up we shall find our- 
elves b»*ct with difficulties, political, legnl and economic, such 
is are likely to prove insuperable. It is loo late. To nuke 
if our Staateubmui a BunJ,sslant is beyond onr powers. 
Colonies whose executives enjoy the prerogative in all its 
tolenry, whose legislatures have been declared practically 
overeign, will not surrender their habitual automony. Having 
*gun by devolving, it is too laic to think of federating. 

Mr. Ian Malcolm in the same review, writing on 
‘ Home Rule All Round,’’ says:— 

Speaking for myself alone, I should lx* norry indeed to slam 
he door on some system of sam* devolution of local matters to 
ocal bodies throughout the United Kingdom, for I conceive 
hat under the present system the) are managed «ith hideous 
nettkiency and expense at Westminster. To provincial 
orliamrnt* there ure obvious, and perhaps insurmountable, 
lifficullio <fh the grounds of finance ami—in the case of Ireland 
-of deep-seated antagonism between North and South. 


HAS IRELAND GROWN CONSERVATIVE? 

In the October Forum Mr. James Boyle presents 
vhat he calls the new Irish outlook. He declares 
hat the instincts of the Catholic Irish when they are 
•kirly treateda are naturally Conservative rather than 
Radical. There is a new Ireland to-day, mainly the 
:reation ofc the recent Land Acts, and the Land Pur- 
:hase Act was the work of a Conservative Gevem- 
nent. He says: M There is little doubt that the bulk 
>f the Irish people are in active sympathy with the 
Conservative programme of Tariff Reform, which is 
he British name for moderate Protection.” Th£ Irish 
>euple intensely dislike and fear the advancing 
English, Scotch, and Welsh Socialism. In education 
he Catholic Church is denominationalist, and so are 
he Conservatives • whereas the Liberals are Secu- 
arists. The Conservatives stand for peasant pro- 
irietorship, as against the tenancy and State ownership, 
if land favoured by the Liberals. In the greatest 
elitical and economic issue of modem times, that of 
ndiviflualism verfus collectivism, the Irish people 


will be drawn away from the Liberal and towards the 
Conservative Party. He closes by saying that i 
would be one of the greatest ironies of history if jus 
when the English people were getting ready to gran 
Home Rule, the Irish people ceased demanding it. 

IN DEFENCE OF THE FEATHER TRADE. 

Mr. C. F. Downiiam, of tWl* firm of Sciama and 
Co., publishes in the November National Rctntio the 
first intelligible statement of the case in favour oi 
allowing ladies to wear egret mid bird of paradise 
plumes. Hitherto, in common with the general 
public, I have believed that many of the rarest and 
most beautiful of tropical birds were being extermin¬ 
ated in order to enable women to liedeck theii 
hats with their plumes. Now, after reading Mr. 
Downhams pa|>er, I six* for the first time the 
other side of the case, and without deciding definitely 
on the matter I hold my judgment in suspense. 
What weighs.with me most is the case of the Indian 
green parrot. The Indian Government some time 
ago, being moved thereto by the benevolent people 
in this country, prohibited the ex|>ort of the skins of 
green jxirrots, of which from 250,000 to 500,000 used 
to be sent to England every year. Now there are 
millions of green parrots in India who prey upon 
the crops of the agriculturists as sparrows do upon 
our farms. TTi.* necessity of killing them is recog¬ 
nised by the Government, anti ilu-y are killed 
in self-defence by the agriculturist. It does 
not appear that any more were killed before 
the interdict on the exportation of their skins than 
are being killed to-day. Only whereas in former 
days the ryot was able to make a few annas by selling 
the skin of the depredator, he now lets the bird rot 
where it falls. Thus, as Mr. Downham says, we 
r have increased poverty without saving parrots. 

* The ease of the plumes of the egret is usually 
regarded as the strongest count in the indictment 
against the feather trade. But on This head also Mr. 
Downham has a good deal to say for himself. Hall 
the egret plumes, he maintains, arc moulted feathers, 
and the value of the trade in egret plumes is so great 
that landowners in Venezuela and elsewhere in South 
America have taken to strictly preserving heronries 
on their estates where the birds can breed undisturbed. 
The multiplication of ostriches created by the demand 
for theii feathers is another instance of the way in 
which if the feather trade destroys with one hand it 
multiplies and increases with the other. 

Mr. Downham can fairly claim to have proved one 
part of the case, viz., that the chief agent in exter¬ 
minating birds is not feather-hunting, but the spread 
of colonisation and agriculture. 

Mr. Downham’s paper, although it sometimes 
seems to try to prove tbo much, is an interesting and 
valuable contribution to Hje discussion, which hitherto 
has been veP, one-sided. What seems to be needed 
most is an international agreement for a close tinje 
for all useful and beautiful blfds and animals. 


TSAR FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 

t- Miss Edith Sellers is developing in these later 
“r.years a capacity for saying excessively aggravating 
•things in an extremely clever manner. The other 
month my notice of her somewhat severe descrip¬ 
tion of the Swiss Republic brought down upon my 
devoted head a shower of indignant protests from 
Swiss patriots. This mpnth in the Fortnightly Reinew 
she once more exhibits a marvellous capacity for 
saying sarcastic things in a somewhat feline way in 
her article on Ferdinand of Bulgaria. She evidently 
regards him with an intense dislike, and the picture 
which she gives of him from his birth is anything but 
flattering to the new-made Tsar. 

! THE GIPSY’S PREDICTION. 

It seems that Princess Clementine, the cleverest 
'woman in Europe, had been told by a gipsy years 
before Ferdinand's birth that a son of hers would 
wear a crown, hence she brought him up and had 
^iim educated precisely as if he wen? an heir- 
apparent. By the time he was twenty his education 
was complete, and Machiavelli's own “ Prince” was 
,afc nothing to him. He could flatter and he could 
^cajole; he could backbite too with curious skill, 
..fearing reputations to rags. His mother looked upon 
‘him as a sort of paragon, and was immensely proud 
of him. She taught him many languages, for the 
'gipsy had not given them any clue as to the nation 
.over which he was destined to reign. 

. From twenty to twenty-six years old he travelled 
through Europe again and again seeking a crown, 
Studying the relative stability of thrones, the popu¬ 
larity or unpopularity of reigning dynasties. He has 
<no taste for soldiering. He is essentially a nervous 
iman, always suffering more or less from neuras¬ 
thenia. He hates riding, and owing to some little 
physical defect is always in dread when on horse- 

HOW.HE WON A CROWN. 

► , 

" When Alexander of Bulgaria was kidnapped, Piince 
Ferdinand sent an agent to Sofia to pash his claims 
for the vacant throne. That special friend who 
understood the Bulgarians told them that Ferdinand 
■was the very Prince they wanted, not only because he 
had many virtues, and still more talents, but because 
he was rich. They sent a deputation to Ebenthal to 
Offer him the Bulgarian crown. The deputies were 
much disgusted to find a mere weakling, better fitted 

$o lie on a’sofa than to mount a horse, so delicate 

And nervous. He stood with trembling hands, twirl- 
the rings on his fingers. Nevertheless, they 
* him the crown, and though he accepted it he 
red he would not go to Bulgaria until he had the 
nt of the Powers; this he declared again and 
kin quite solemnly. He swore, indeed, by all his 
that he would never fyt n glance across the 
plgarian frontier without their consent. Then, one 
tie day the Bulgarians gave him a hint that unless 



he went, and* at once, the crown would be given tc 
another. Thereupon he broke all his promises, gave 
the lie to all his protests. Of course, says Mist 
Sellers, from the very highest motives. 

GETTING RID OF STAMBULOFF. 

When he got to Sofia he found he had a 
master in Stambuloff, an innkeeper’s son, who treated 
him as if he were a mere puppet. T his he bitterly 
resented, but he found consolation in organising the 
Court on strict Hapsburg-cum-Bourbon lines. He 
also organised a secret intelligence department for 
the purpose of collecting information as to the 
characters and past lives of all the chief politicians in 
Bulgaria. He kept spies upon his Ministers and pre¬ 
pared for vengeance. The Princess secured him a 
bride in the daughter of the Duke of Parma, and the 
bride brought him in due course a son, which by 
ihe marriage contract had to be brought up as a 
Catholic. 

He had always intrigued against Stambuloff, but he 
now began to thwart him openly, and at last finally 
declared that his conduct was infamous. “ Hence¬ 
forth I mean to govern as well as to rule,” Ferdinand 
declared, and popular rumour credited him with the 
arranging of the murder of Stambuloff. That he 
approved of the murder, if he did not actually order 
it, is believed by everyone. Even the Berlitur 
Vossischc Ztitung remarked that, “ If any ordinary 
citizen of any Slate had been so incriminated as 
Prince Ferdinand had been, the man would have 
been arrested.” One of StambulofTs hands is still 
preserved as a sacred relic by his widow in his old 
home in Sofia. Jt is to be buried the day his murder 
is avenged. 

“converting” his heir. <. 

The Prince was all the time compassing heaven and 
carlh in order to secure the friendship of Russia. He 
had promised his wife in the marriage contract that 
the children should be brought upas Roman Catholics, 
but Russia would never forgive Bulgarin unless the 
heir to the throne was converted to the orthodox 
faith. Prince Ferdinand protested vehemently that 
it was impossible, and then as usual consented. Hw 
went to the Pope to try to get his approval. When 
he entered the Pope’s presence he held his head high 
and seemed well-satisfied, and smiled as one sure of 
his welcome. But when he left the Vatican' a very 
lew minutes later # he looked uncommonly likfl a 

whipped dog. # 

The'Princess refused to consent to the conversion, 
and departed from Bulgaria taking with her her 
youngest son:— 

The conversion took place during I er absence, in February, 
1896. Babv Boris, in hit little white coat all eovered with 
order*, wu Taken to the Cathedra) instate, and seated all alone on 
a high throne, from which be scar red ihe crowd around him with 
Evident amusement. The ceremony was loo long for his taste, 
however, and before his conversion was complete he began to 
erv tiiteoualv. Prince Oukhtom&kv. the Tsar's iweat friend: 
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promptly dubbed the conversion 11 a mockery, a blasphemy, 
and a political trick,” and such it was undoubtedly ; still, it 
served its purpose. 

“tSARVENU.” 

No sooner was Prince Ferdinand recognised as 
Prince than he tried to make himself a King. He 
schemed and he intrigued until he finally became very 
unpopular at home. The whole country was seething 


t 



Fasimm *,] P'orio. 

Toy Kings. 

FXKUINAND : 41 !t is a grand thing, my dear Nikita, to be 
Tsar of Bulgaria and King of Montenegro I Just see how the 
Rather nationirare watching us.” 

with sedkion when Petkoff came to his aid. In 1907 
his mother died, and three weeks later M. Petfcoff was 
murdeted. In 1908 he joined hands with the .Arch- 
dffke Prince Ferdinand, and then offended him by 
stealing a march upon him by declaring the Indepen¬ 
dence of Bulgaria before it was arrlnged. 

What kind of man is he? she asks in conclu¬ 
sion. In Montenegro and Servia he is thought to l>e 
extremely clever:— 

On the «contrary, in Vienna lie is regarded as a second-rate 
man, one whose chief claim to intelligence lies iif the fact that, 
as a rule, he does what the first-rate tell him to do. And much 
the aame opinion concerning him seems to prevail in Constanti¬ 
nople. Whether the Montenegrins or the Austrians, the 
Servians or the Turks, are the better judges of his character, we 
shall probably soon*have proof. 


nr the reviews’ 

WEALTH ENTERING CANADA. 

The great Canadian wheat harvest is described i 
the World's Work for November by Mr. Frederic 
A. Talbot. He mentions many interesting facts coi 
ceming the American rush north. He tells of or 
American farmer in Kansas who sold out his farm i 
5,000 acres at £7,0 per acre. He then went up ini 
Canada and bought a farm pf 5,090 acres at £4 p< 
acre, taking his own implements with him. He brok 
the ground and sowed flax and grain. In the fin 
year he had more than recouped, from the sale of h; 
crojK, his original outlay |»er aero for the lane 
Instances such as these are more the rule than th 
exception, and are drawing an enormous crowd < 
settlers from the States :— 

Indeed, ihc emigration from the Stale* ha* assumed sue 
proportion* that it i* now occupying the attention of the (ioveri 
ment, for it i* at la»t realised that the vital strength of U 
Republic » bring tapped—the men who lmill up the countr 
tel it on the mod to prosperity, nnd contributed to ita grei 
wealth—to the advantage of the Dominion. It i* estimaU 
that during the last five ymrs 314,520 farmer* have shaken tl 
dual of the States from their feet, qihI have settled in Camwh 
The financial drain that this is implying upon the neighbourk 
country may lx- lxwt realised from the fact that the Americai 
entering Canada during the fiscal year 1907-8 brought wi 
them over £ 10,500,000 in cash nnd effects. And it i* cou 
puled that over £1 11,000,000 was taken into HritUh Non 
America by the influx of 1,311,962 emigrants during the ft 
years ending March 31st lad. Ami the tide show* no sign* . 
ebbing. The great majority of the Americans arc farmers. 1 
the manner l«m. 

It is not unusual for a single field to run int 
8,000 acres, a matter of nine miles length. Th 
writer says that there is a great opening for th 
jxishing of petrol motors: hut circulars and boo^ 
are of no us? t the farmers have no time to rea 
them. What they need is to sec the petrol c 
paraffin motor machinery actually at work. 

THE NAVY. 

The Quarterly Reviae for October comes ot 
plump and strong for the two-keels to-one formal 
The writer maintains that we are faced by a navi 
crisis, a crisis at once serious and imminent, and b 
implores the Unionist leaders to speak out lucid! 
and strongly instead of merely pioducing detail 
The country wants a new formula for the fleet, an 
no better formula has been suggested than that.-< 
two-keels-to-one against the next strongest Pow* 
This Power happens now to be Germany. He urg< 
that five new cruisers should l>e built every year, an 
that more torpedo destroyers should be laid dowi 
and tliat steps should be taken at once for the Nav 
to enter and train its own reserves, which can only b 
done by a system of short service. In the Geripa 
fleet 70 per cent, of fche men serve only three yea> 
before passing into twe reserve, whereas no man 
entered for the British fleet for less than five year 
active service. 



The^evirw of Reviews. 


f WHAT WOMEN SPEND ON CLOTHES. 



Miss Kmilv Post, in the Girts Own Paper , writes 
the cost of women’s clothes. She says there has 
an increase in the price of millinery of almost 
hundred per cent., and the quantity now con- 
red necessary for a woman of fashion has trebled 
quadrupled. Where two or three hats were once 
ught enough for a season a dozen would to-day 
m no more extravagant. She mentions a hat 
primmed with ostrich plumes that cost fifty guineas, 
j*fld pairs of shoes costing eight, ten, or fifteen 
^guineas the pair. Where the most elaborate evening 
[Xfrcsses were once sold for thirty guineas, set res now 
Sell at forty up to a hundred guineas. The cause 
fof this extraordinary increase is said to lie that of 
slate years English society has l>een Hooded with 


U’ t Fr»m it covtr oj fh> | 

American multi-millionairesses in addition to the 
*tery newly rich English. 

5 . The American woman is clothes-mad ; nowhere do 
'women spend so much on their personal adornment 
fs in America. Nowhere in the world, says the 
[writer, does,one see the same elaborate dressing, save 
‘Omong the declasse women abroad. On the Conti- 
fOcnt the women of high nobility and social position 
' ■ like wrens compared with these cockatoos of the 
World, it is an unpleasant thought that it is the 
who set the standard which our fashionable 
en follow with naive avidity. 'The Paris milli- 
mi and dressmaking houses habitually send their 
Is to Sunday horifc-races, wearing fashions they 
trying to launch, and our travelling country- 
OTcn see these things with their own eyes, and 
ituro home with " the latest thing they are wearing 
|',rtfur The result of this extravagance is that 


with too many women the new season comes with 
last season's clothes not yet paid for. 

1'alkmg with one of the smartest women in society, 
the writer asked her how much she used to dress on 
when she was a young married woman. ^100 a 
year. To-day, however, she spends ^1,000, with 
fuss and worry to manage it at that. The writer 
asks, why do women of moderate means try to equal 
their richer sisters in clothes when they would not 
think of trying to compete with them in’ any other 
form of expenditure ? The writer recommends the 
example of the French women, who never forget their 
l>ackground in the building of their wardrobe. A 
French woman thinks a great deal about her clothes, 
but she thinks twice as much about the way she puts 
them on. 

WHY NOT A REAL TEETOTAL BEER? 

11 Homk Counties” describes in Worlds Work 
for November the growth of hops, which he declares 
is the costliest crop, costing not less than ^50 an 
acre. He says the diminution in !>ecr-drinking may 
be due to the spread of temperance, hut part of it is 
due to the brewers themselves, who have made bad 
beer. They have bought so many tied houses that 
they have reduced the quality of their beer in order 
to make some profit. 'Tied houses, which have so 
greatly oppressed inn-keepers and aggrieved the 
public, have been a source of loss to the brewers. He 
then proceeds to make a suggestion which may 
possibly bear fruit:— 

A* nobody wants to drink "mineral waters," the question 
is asked from lime to lime why some firm of brewers docs not 
attempt to produce what would be wholly or practically a tee¬ 
total beer in order to meet the extraordinary demand, which, it 
is satisfactory to fiud, exists nowadays for drinks which ortr 
refreshing without being intoxicating. But the brewers with 
their tied bouses, con make their tenants lake and sell what they 
like to send them. And firms which arc doing well have no 
interest in breaking fresh ground. 

The man of science could easily put his hand upon yeasts tliat 
have a comparatively high proportion of carlionic acid to 
alcohol. It would not l>e difficult to brew at a very low 
alcoholic strength. Beers which are now 6 per cent, alcohol 
might be got down to 2 or 3 per cent, at least. That is the 
view of people with whom 1 have talked, who 4 know about 
these thing*. 

The public is extraordinarily haxy about this matter of the 
alcohol content in beer. Three per cent of alcohol is about the 
alcohol content of stone ginger beer or nettle beer. The Show 
standard for dder is 4} per cent., but many makers would 
prefer the standard lower. Il may be mentioned that stewjpd 
plums have not to be kept very long before they contain 8 or 
10 per ant. of alcohol! . . . Cannot some English brewing 
expert ,tfl« al least the restaurants a harmless beer ? 


How donkeys can be trained to display as much 
intelligence as a horse, and become easily amenable 
to every kind of discipline, is shortly told’* by Miss 
ITeasance Ruggles-Brisc in the November Badminton. 
She tells how they are imported from Ireland, fed, 
trained, broken in, and then sold as a finished article 
for from five guineas upwards. 



Leading Articles in the^ keviews. 



THE SCANDAL OF THE AMERICAN WAR 

PENSIONS. 

Half a century after its Civil War, America is 
still paying ^30,000,000 a year for pensions to 
those who are alleged to be entitled to* them for 
services rendered by them or their relatives in the 
Civil War. 

11 A year after the cessation of hostilities the Govern¬ 
ment was paying fifteen millions of dollars to disabled 
soldiers, their widows and orphans and other depend¬ 
ants,” says the Worlds Work. “ In 1874 the pension 


SPAIN AND THE VATICAN. 

Thk writer of the article under this heading in the 
Quarterly Review for October takes a somewhat 
original view of the cause of Spain’s maladies. Two 
Spanish Premiers, as well as Republican and Socialist 
adversaries, agree that the malady from which Spain 
suffers is clerical cancer; but from this the reviewer 
dissents. There is a clerical problem in Spain which 
in certain of its asj>ects is a real grievance, but it is 
not the root of the evil. The j>alsy that has smitten 
Spain would continue unabated if the most advanced 


Japanese Army and Navy, ^io.ooo.coo. 


Argentine Wheat Crop, .£25,000,000. 


Belgian Government, .£30,900,000., 

U. S. Pensions, £ 31 . 400 . 000 . 


British Na\y, ,£32,000,000. 

% 

- German Army, ,£40.000,000. 


bill reached thirty-one millions. In January, 1879, 
there was passed a law giving full arrears to all 
entitled to pensions. In two years the bill txiunded 
from twenty-eight up to fifty-eight millions. The bill 
«s up to one hundred and fifty-seven millions in 1910; 
but all the machinery of the pension organisation and 
all the Grand Army influence have been set at work 
to secure from the next session laws that will push 
the pension bill up to heights never l>eforc dreamed 
of.” . 

The diagram here reproduced from the World's 
IVork reveals the state of affairs which has brought 
about this degradation of the pensioner. 

“ In a time of profound civil peace, full half a 
century after its existence was last threatened, the 
United States Government is laying upon every man, 
svomap and child in the land a tax of 8s. 4d. a year 
to pay rpilitary pensions. It is handing over to a 
particular class (consisting of a million men and 
women, once for a short lime directly or indirectly 
connected with the army) a sum which would in 
one year pay the expenses of the entire* military 
*nd naval establishments of Japan for thre£ years 
and a half; which, another* year, would support 
the 'whole British Navy—the lapgest in the world; 
•which, another year, would buy tire Argentine 
wheat crop and leave enough money to pay, the 
next year, the bills of the German army—the 
biggest in the world; which, another year would pay 
the sum total of the cost of the government of 
Belgium—the most patriarchal in the world. 

“Three-fourths of those who survived the (Jvil 
War are now dead. Yet the pensions on account of 
that war go on.increasing.” 


anti-clerical programme were carried out to the last 
letter. .» 

'I*he greatest evil of all from which Sjmin suffers if! 
the hegemony of morbid Castile, which has never 
been able to assimilate or fuse the heterogeneous 
national elements it formerly subdued. In every* 
department of S|*anish life the mark of Castile stands 
out in plain relief, and in all cases it is the mark of 
the beast. There has never been in reality a Spanish 
nation, but only an amalgam of ill-assorted cotp- ( 
munition competed merely by |>olitical force. Local 
jatriolism exists, but national |>atriotism is lacking. 
The complete indifference of the Spanish people to 
national |>oliiics is one of the cardinal facts of the 
situation. Political absenteeism is one of the salient 
phenomena of SjKinish political life. The mass of the 
people is entirely indifferent to what goes on in the 
country. There is no system, no national criterion^ 
no plan. The economic ground-work of the Spanish 
State is dangerously unstable. More than half the 
entire population earns either nothing at all or tod 
liu’.e to play the part of active and useful member* 
of a progressive nation. Forty per cent, of thif 
population can neither read nor .write. 

These social, political and economic maladies cot* 
stitute the real problems that press for a solution 
Whether the Monarchy lasts depends upon wheth« 
the two monarchical parties make manifest thetl 
agreement to regard the monarchical constitution u 
inviolable. The Crown is not deeply rooted ic 
the affections of the people, the temper of th< 
army is uncertain, *nd harmony between the Mob 
archist parties is essential if the Monarchy is noi 
to go. 


i'flB*fKBVXEW OF REVIEWS. 


* BJORNSON AND HIS CHRISTIANITY. 

By Mrs. Ella Anker. 

it 

There is a delightful paper in the Contemporary 
Review by a Norwegian woman of genius who knew 
Ijbmson when she was a child, and who grew up 
nder the inspiration of his presence. She says:— 

There is a little story that shows what a powerful impression 
I made on those around him. He used to come often lo my 
ither’s house. He used to speak and to read his novels o r 
ramos aloud at the high school of my father and mother. I 
tw him as a child. 1 looked oat on my world, the garden, the 
Jce, the sky, and the distant blue mountains. " Is it you who 
vre created heaven and earth !” I asked, lijornso.i got angry, 
f* thought, perhaps, that somebody had made me say it io 
ock him. lial for my little world he was Hod himself. 

The paper is chiefly devoted to an analysis of the 
ratnas and novels of Bjornson, as illustrating his 
Nation to Christianity :— 

These three dramas of the manhood of Bjdmson are rqdete 
Ith dramatic life and lyrical inspiration, hut they arc always at 
ie service of a strong ethical motive, a high-minded idealism, 
etry and preaching go together with him. Jafe is a struggle 
1 a self-education. Only by placing your powers humbly in 
‘ hands of God, by working for aims higher than yourself. 
Ill you get the mastery over your pn&sions and your life will 
»ch its destiny. 

.Later in life, when he lost faith in Christianity, he 
tote his drama 

Beyond Human Power,” the most inspired poetry that Nor- 

• nos produced. Bjornson here takes leave of Christianity, 

* the whole play breathes pain and infinite sadness. It it 
nded to be a deadly attack on ChrUtianity ; but never have 

tuisliani been represented with such nobility and beauty, with 
ch deep sympathy. It is as if a man were bidding good-bye 
life, parting from his own soul, and seeing for the last lime 
Ifc vision how beautiful life has been. 

:Mrs. Anker attended the theatre when, twenty 
|rs later, the play was acted on the seventieth 
rihday of Bjornson 

ft was like being in church ; wc were nil deeply moved. He 
«lf, with his snow-white hair, hat in our midst. This 
etry, that was to prove the danger of Christianity and that 
(facie is contrary to nature and destructive to life, this |x*etry 
ame an expression of the power of spirit over nature, a 
. of of the existence of miracle. 

That which made the deepest impression wss the power of 
H tnd faith over the soul. We ourselves felt the miiacle. 

.sfelt the breath of the Spirit, the nearness of God. 

intense was his love of Christianity, so filled was he with 
that against his own intention he made the miracle 
Oinc a glorious certainty for us. He convinced us that miracle 
beyond lpnnan power. 

did not call himself a Christian, but the lotas of his 
was watered by the River of Jordan. He sal at the feci 
ist, listening to the Sermon on the Mourn : and his work 
realise its ideals in modern relations and conditions, not 
life of emotion, but of positive work. 

Phen he came to die the whole world listen'd to the last 
J of his heart. We see him for the last time, the powerful 
hi» head, with the while hair, the strong light of his 
could be to sofl, the beautiful, kind hands, 
in the nelghbourhocM of death that religion is bora,” 
In the night when lying at death's door, 
ibid been lying unconscious lor days when he was roused 
ittkial means, and exclaimed i “Oh, why did you do this? 
A«t God. M 

r ft^jrrj, our love ere still with him. The rest is silence. 




The poet whom Norway has now lost is loved by every one 
of us Norwegians, loved because we can all bear witness that 
we have grown better through him. He has lived more fully 
and sincerely up to the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount than 
the many who profess Christ with their lips. 

HOW MAETERLINCK LIVES AND WORKS. 

A Sketch by His Wife. 

Madame Maeterlinck contributes .to the Con¬ 
temporary Review a charming sketch of her husband. 
She says:— 

Indeed, when I have told you that he spends the summer in 
Normandy, and the winter in the South, that he rises Sarly, 
visits his flowers and fruits, his bees, his river, his big trees, 
sets to work, then returns to his garden; that after his meal he 
goes in for the sports he is fond of—the canoe, the automobile, 
cycling,'or walking ; that every evening the light of the lamp 
illumines his reading, and that he goes lo bed in good time, 
you will not know much, for these little customs are but the 
vessels, larger or smaller, which hold the substance of life. 

When a boy he suffered many things from hi* 
Jesuit schoolmasters. His wife says:— 

lie will never forgive the Jesuit Fathers of the College of 
St. Barbe their narrow tyranny. 1 have often heard him say 
that he would not Ixrgin his life over again at the price of those 
seven years of college. In his view there is only one crime 
which one can never pardon ; it is that which poisons the joy* 
and destroys the smiles of a child. 

After he left school he was destined to the law:— 

He agreed to goto Paris to complete his studies ; in truth he 
went there in search of the encouragement needful to fortify his 
looluiion. In the capital his tastes were strengthened and his 
dreams made clearer. He read, visited the museums, met with 
the artists, and came to know the poels. 

The rest of his life is the story of his works. 
Madame Maeterlinck says:— 

What in Maeterlinck is the intimate nature of this substance ? 
It is meditation, lie works little, if by work we mean the 
moments of production only, for he would think it childish lo 
linger too long over his task. 

When one is able lo follow Maeterlinck's existence stejS by step 
one gets a revelation of the formidable rile played by the un¬ 
conscious in our spirits. His.work is not the result of a mental 
intention only ; it emanate* from a force which is in perpetual 
movement, always awake, which acts unknown to him, outside 
of him, and seems to take on a human voice in order to dictate 
lho*c profound pages which be has written about the share 
which this very unconsciousness has in our thoughts. 

Of the evolution of his philosophy his wife says :— 

If in his earliest writings we have seen his heroes pitilessly 
subjected to blind forces, irremediably crushed under the weight 
ol their sufferings, if the unknown has taken the form of death, 
if in the depth of the gloom, in a cunning injustice, we have 
discerned the idea of the Christian God confounded with that of 
the Fate .of the ancients, in the later period of bis work the poet 
has not replaced painful uncertainties by illusory certainties* 
He has known how lo guide us without falsehoods fnto a oath of 
serenity, arjd given us, hope without vain promises, fie has. 
known how, by simply looking at life as it is, to give us con¬ 
fidence in it, finding Ixsuties in the humblest, joys among the 
most miserable, nobility in the most mediocre. On a lofty 
elevation he has built a temple of beauty, of love and of truth ; 
no door forbids the entrance, no ephemeral divinity has there 
its dwelling. ^ • 

The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
is cfiiefly taken Up by the military essay, 1909, which 
was honourably mentioned and recommended for pub¬ 
lication. It was written by Captain IL- F. Jelley. 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Too Many Musicians and Too Fr.w Artists. 

In an article on Mr. Thomas Beecham, which 
appears in the Musical Times for October, it is stated 
that Mr. Beecham’s experience of foreign and native 
opera singers leads him to the generalisation that in 
this country there are too many musicians and too 
few artists. The oratorio and the song, he thinks, 
obsess our singers and fix a non-dramatic style. 
Many of our best-known singers never learn any¬ 
thing but a limited repertory of songs. It is other¬ 
wise abroad. There the ruts of a singer's training 
all lead to oj>cra. Until we have an o]>era company 
in every fair-sized town we cannot educate our 
singers to become dramatic artists. But Mr. Be^chain 
has no lack of faith in the potentiality of native 
vocalists. He speaks warmly of their abilities as 
singers, and is encouragingly optimistic as to the 
future. According to Mr. Reginald R. Buckley, who 
writes in the World's Work for October, Mr. 
Beecham is seeking a properly-equipped theatre. At 
Bayreuth a school supplements the work of the 
theatre, and a distinctive style is the result. Should 
Mr. Beecham succeed in acquiring a permanent 
home for British opera, a home of British song must 
arise in London. 

The Musical Competition Festival Movement* 

In an extra supplement the Musical Times for 
October gives an account, by Dr. W. G. McNaught, 
of Miss Wakefield and her work in connection with 
the Musical Competition Festival Movement She 
did not invent the choral competitions, he writes, but 
by her untiring self-sacrifice and convincing apostle- 
ship she made them a national cause, a national 
asset; and she attained her dominating position by 
the great strength of her uncompromising character, 
the clearness of her vision, and the lucid downright¬ 
ness of her speech. It is now twenty-five years since 
she first planned an insignificant musical competition 
amongst tbe villagers on her father's estate at Sedg¬ 
wick, near Kendal, and from this beginning she was 
impelled to increase the local scope of the scheme, 
and to slipup other parts of the country. The result 
of her propaganda is well known, and the movement 
now extends its influence from Aberdeen to Truro. 
In the early days Miss Wakefield herself conducted 
the combined music of the Westmoreland festival at 
Kendal. The prizes are mainly medals, certificates, 
and banners. The only exception is a prize of £$ 
offered to the village most su<x*ssful ii> several 
sections. Miss Wakefield, who was an excellent 
singer, was only fifty-seven when she died a few 
weeks ago. 

# Turner and Rodin. 

In his article in the October number of the Art 
Journal Mr. C. Lewis Hind glances at the modern 
movement in art Modem art, he says, is the cult of 
the individual, the ego's expression of personal vision 
pity prankishnels and eagerness for publicity. In the 


good old sober days artists kept their pranks in the 
studio, now they exhibit them. Reticence has been 
abandoned, reverence has gone. But, apparently, 
there are exceptions. Rodin, for instance, is referred 
to as the great force in sculpture of our day. In his 
“ Balzac” he gave his countrymen an undying symbol 
of that force who created the Human Comedy. Whc 
else could have expressed b plastically the artist*! 
agonised joy of creation as he has ifi 4 * The Sculptor's 
Soul ” ? Turner learnt from his forbears and contem¬ 
poraries ; but when he had absorbed all they had to 
teach he went straight to the parent of all—Nature; 
Speaking of Turner's sketches, now enshrined ih tht 
new Turner Room at the Tate Gallery, he sayi 
Turner did such things for his own delight, and ncvei 
dreamt of exhibiting them. In his Sketch-Books he 
noted down things seen, impressions, data for.liifl 
exhibited pictures. 

Holbein in the Royal Collections. 

Writing in the Quarterly Reviatt for October on 
Four Great Collections, the King’s pictures bein| 
one of them, Mr. W. M. Conway remarks that th^ 
only important German picture at Buckingham l’alacc 
is an altar-piece by Cranacli. At Windsor, Holbeir 
is supreme, yet there arc no portraits by him ol 
Henry VIII. or of his Queens or of his children in 
the Windsor collections, so that of all the work done bj 
Holbein for Henry VIII. practically nothing remain* 
except the miniatures in the Royal collections.* TTm 
four notable portrait-paintings by Holbein represent 
Sir Henry Guldeford, the Duke of Norfolk, Dericl 
Bom, and John of Antwerp. The splendid portrait? 
drawings by Holbein are not discussed in the bool 
under review. 

Eastern Art and Western Critics. 

Such is the title of an article in the Octobe* 
number of the Edinburgh Rcr>icw, in which the write! 
takes for his subject a book, by Mr. Havel), di 
Indian Art, and another, by Mr. Binyon, on Jajvanesf 
Art. Speaking of Japanese art, the writer of tlN 
article says it is difficult to find any depths of thoughj 
behind it Not only has it little emotional depth 
but it is deficient in intellectual interest. The writid 
agrees with Mr. Binyou that Japanese art is essentia 
ally an art of line, and that Japanese colour is fl*J 
and on the surface, but he adds that of all the indie** 
ments it is possible to bring against the art of 
nation the one that is an art of line is the me# 
condemnatory. It remains satisfied with line, coi 
tinues the writer, because it is powerless to pi 
either form or colour beyond the decorative stag# 
because, in other words, it is as lacking in intellectual 
interest as in emotional depth. It is, m fact**J 
stunted and prematurely wizened art, destitute of tlw 
great qualities of thd^soul and the great qualities oi 
the mind. But to what a pass has art criticism comj 
when its.chief endeavours are directed to foisting 
upon public attention anVrt so destitute of the deepei 
qualities I \ 


Random Readings from the Reviews. 


PROTESTANTS, TO ARMS ! 

1 remember once telling a scandalised Puritan 
friend of mine that an occult and ancient Catholic 
symbol was openly used by many English vicars: a 
hieroglyph consisting of the entangled crosses of three 
Catholic saints, This wus a perfectly correct descrip¬ 
tion of it, and he was very much shocked. But when 
he heard that it was vulgarly called the Union Jack, 
he was (1 know not why) appeased.—G. K. CiIBSTER- 
roN, in the Dublin Review .. 

Political Wild Oats. 

A public man is very rarely brought to nrcount for 
in opinion held at the University: this is fortunate, 
For transitions there are sharp and sudden. A Liberal, 
iearching in the Minute Book of the King's College 
Historical Society, could find material wherewith to 
embarrass Mr Austen Chamberlain ; it is not gene¬ 
rally known that Mr. Leo Maxse was the founder of 
the Cambridge University Liberal Club, nor that the 
late Sir Henry Campl>ell-Bannerman wrote a fiery 
essay at Trinity in favour of a Republic.—J. H. 
Allen, in the Oxford and Cambridge Revieio. 

A Woman on Feminine Fashions. 

Writing on Women’s Suffrage in Hibbcrt's Journal\ 
Frances K. ]/>w recalls that “at one of the Royal 
Commissions some of the manufacturers solemnly 
declared that there would be less sweating if women 
did not incessantly change their fashions, for they 
laid they • could not Jay in stock, and therefore keep 
(he worker steadily and definitely employed.’ Im¬ 
mediately several of the strike agitators rose up to 
declare that this was ‘ absurd ’; there must be 1 legis¬ 
lation,’ etc., etc.” She proceeds :— 

• No woman aroie with the determination lo dart a crusade lo 
itter and modify thin incessant and mad crnvs for change of 
faahion. Our vanity, our extravagance, our love of finery and 
ihopping are very personal matter* that would lx: closely 
involved in thi* kind oft “ reform,” *o wc greatly prefer having 
things remedied by political legislation. Vet such a crusade 
Iteadily worked ihiouglimil the four hundred women's papers 
and appealing to the thousands of women who read them, 

S lit have vast results, and benefit our industrial sisters more 
:tually tlian Wages Hoards and the like. 

A Turkish Woman Graduate. 


In the Englishwoman for October a Macedonian 

S B of a friend, Madam? Assira Bey, graduate of the 
lerican ‘College at Scutari, where she learned 
English and a love of liberty :— 

«; The Sultan Abdul Hamid several times sent inspector* to the 
college, for he knew Turkish girls were there, and this should 
pot W permitted. On the last occasion G-had been recom¬ 

mended to fly from room lo room, so as never to be found, and 
It last the inspector, bowing his thanks to the Directress said, 
*%IaiUra, I know you have a Turkish girl here, but I have not 
Mon her anywhere." “ Sir," replied the ready American, 
S/coukl I, without an order from his Imperial Majesty, allow a 
pprkish girl lo appear before a man f " So the inspector was 
nfited, and G— was the first Turkish graduate; a few 
its after a second followed, snd this year the third graduate 
i.tfoae honour to her teachers. Now, with liberty, there are- 
the college, of whom we shall bear more. 


A Carillon Festival. 

In August there was held at Malincs an Interna¬ 
tional Carillon Competitive Festival, and at the con¬ 
clusion of the festival a carillon recital was given by 
M. Josef Denyn, the famous official carillon neur of 
the city. According to the Musical Tifhes of October 
the recital programme included two items of special 
interest—an Air and Variations, written by Mr. 
W. W. Starmer, of Tunbridge Wells, and a Prelude, 
written by M. Denyn. The pieces were exquisitely 
played, and the audience is said to have numbered 
over 30,000 people. The carillon of Malines, which 
is ond of the finest in the world, consists of forty-five 
l>ells with a compass of four octaves. The largest 
bell weighs nearly eight tons, and the smallest only a 
few pounds. 

The House ok Nisiif.t. 

The House of Nisbet, founded in 1810 by Mr. 
James Nisbet, celebrated the hundredth year of its 
existence in October. We learn from an article in 
the Bookman of October that the business was estab¬ 
lished for the sale of hooks of an evangelical and 
instructive character. In 1863 the firm started the 
publication of R. M. Rallantylie's stories, some of 
which are now being utilised for educational purposes. 
One of their chief triumphs came with the publication 
of the works of Frances Ridley Havergal, and her 
“ Life and Memorials,” written by her sister, has 
attained a circulation of over half a million. In 
recent years the firm has published a good many 
works in general literature, but in the main they are 
still Church publishers. The sales of Dr. J. R. 
McDuff’s works are almost beyond computatiQn. His 
“Morning and Night Watches” and “The Mind 
and Words of Jesus” are in their 323rd and 341st 
thousand respectively. 

Five Million Holy Men. 

Hindus call men of this class Sadhus. They 
wear no superfluous clothing; their hair is elaborately 
coiled with the hair of 3 ome animal on the top of the 
head ; their bodies are liberally powdered #rith ashes,, 
and their foreheads are lined with paint. One would 
think that vanity should find no place among such 
people, yet a hand-mirror about three inches square 
is usually included in their scanty outfit. According 
to statistics compiled from the census of 1901, thete 
are five million hoty men in India. That means 
about one in sixty*of the population, or one mate out 
of every thirty. It must be remembered that these 
men are of all castes and distinct from the priestly 
caste—the Brahmans. They are generally strong, 
lusty, lazy men. I am informed by one wl\p has for 
many years, had unique opportunities of observing 
them that their conduct is often indescribably filthy. 
Tfley have foul and ready tongues, which they use 
unsparingly in cursing an offender.—Rev. P. O. Wynd, 
in Regions Beyond. 


The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tint Edinburgh Review for October is £ first-class 
number, which is more worthy of the ancient fame 
of the Edinburgh than some of its recent issues. I 
notice elsewhere the .articles on the War against 
Disease, Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, and the Mind of 
Cavour—three essays which are each and all up to 
the highest standard. 

. • I'HII.IP VAN ARTKVKI.DK. 

The first literary article is an elaborate essay upon 
Sir Henry Taylor’s Dramatic Romance, “Philip Van 
Artevelde,” to which twenty-four pages are devoted. 
The reviewer praises the drama, but admits that it 
cannot be placed upon the stage without mutilating 
it to fit the theatre, and it cannot stand the process. 
Nevertheless, he thinks that Taylor’s drama is very 
comparable with the work of the lesser Elizabethans 
and superior to much of Schiller’s. The reviewer 
consoles himself with this concluding reflection, that 
with him who will take the trouble to make a stage of 
his mind Taylor will have a success. 

THE ENGI.ISII CI.KRUV IN FICTION. 

Some very interesting pages are devoted to a 
review of the manner in which Jane Austen, Char¬ 
lotte Bronte, Cardinal Newman, Anthony Trollope, 
Mary Cholmondeley, and Mrs. Humphry Ward have 
treated the English clergy in their novels. Thackeray, 
Goldsmith, and a few other great writers, are also 
alluded to, but strange to say there is no mention 
whatever of any of George Eliot's clergymen—surely 
rather a serious omission, esjiecially as the clergyman 
in “ A()jim Bede ” is of a different type from any of 
the others selected. The English clergy are apt to 
appear in an unfavourable light in fiction. The old 
peasant’s attitude to his parson, “ Passon ’e ain’t no 
good; hut then passon ’e ain't no ’arm," somewhat 
fined down, not infrequently represents the novelist’s 
attitude to nis or her parsons. Miss Austen’s clerics 
are worthy, but dull. Charlotte Bronte’s are some¬ 
times |>osidvely unpleasant (for instance, Mr. Brockle- 
hurst in “jane Eyre”). Trollope’s arc very human, 
and it ij^good to see how appreciative the reviewer 
is of the merits of Trollope as a novelist, “ pre¬ 
eminently the novelist of clerical life.” Some space 
i^ quite rightly devoted to the “ clergywo’man,” 
especially to the most famous “ bishopess ” of fiction, 
Mrs.Troudie. “Red Pottage” is described as a 
book to be read by candidates for Orders. Examin¬ 
ing chaplains would do well to set papers on it 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is the principal exponent of 
the liberal movement in the Church, a subject rarely 
and not yet fully treated in fiction. The.writer says, 
quite truly, that* * 

The English Church consists not of the clergy, but of the 
people of England. Her ministers, though called and set 
apart by authority for their office, are not cut off either by 


training or tradition from oilier men. This is why neither 
clericalism nor anti-clericalism has taken root among us. The 
unpopular clergyman ... is disliked as a iuan . . . not as a 
priest. 

OUR FOOD SUPPLIES AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

This is an elaborate statistician's essay which, 
starting from llu: protest of Canadian farmers against 
Protection run mad, proceeds to develop the thesis 
that it would be most unwise for the United King¬ 
dom to depend ui>on our Colonics for the staff of 
life; and concludes with a protest against the 
doctrine that the Empire will fall to pieces unless we 
adopt some system of Im|>erial preference :— 

At present we admit freely all corn, meat, and dairy produce, 
and so long as we hold to the fiscal system of imposing taxes 
for revenue alone wc shall continue lb do so, hut immediately 
that we licgin to impose taxes ami to differentiate between 
imports from foreign countries and from our Colonial Empire, 
wc dull cease to rely u|mhi the sentiment and affection thqt 
bind the Empire together, and wc shall fall hack upon the 
huckstering element, the spirit of more money-making, which 
will naturally result in the envy, hatred, malice, and uncharit* 
ablcne*» that aic inseparable from all selfish pursuits. 

There are two articles on Art, which arc noticed 
elsewhere. , 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly Review for October is a very good 
number. I notice elsewhere the ;>apCrs on “ Inter¬ 
national Finance in Time of War,” Ix>rd Hugh 
Cecil’s paper on Conservatism, and those dealing 
with the Navy and the Osborne judgment. 

TUK CENSORSHIP OF PI.AVS. 

The writer of the article on 14 The Censorship of 
Plays "would approve of the total abolition of th% 
censorship; but, on the whole, defends the proposals 
of the Select Committee, whose statements as to the 
principles for refusing the license he thinks are clear; 
comprehensive, and wisely chosen. The reviewer 
says:— 

Acting under these clear instructions, a capable Examiner^ 
with or without an Advisory Board, should be able—even witH 
no more than the manuscript of the unacted play can give 
him—to cleanse the stage of much offence tuat at present 
slips through. The grave dangers of the present day, inde¬ 
cency, incitement, direct or indirect, to vice, and insult* to 
foreign Powers, should occur in no licensed play. The general 
public will still depute the work of judgment to a single person, 
who, if he he wisely chosen ami keeps to his instructions, should 
do the work to their satisfaction, l'iays that have not asked 
have been refused a licence will rarely be seen, we imagine, on 
the public stage. They will have, nevertheless, the chance oi 
being seen. ’ 

WILLIAM BECKFORD, AUTHOR OK “ VATHEK.” 

An exliemely interesting article is that by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole on that extraordinary man the 
author of “ Vathek.” After a brilliant sketch of hil 
life and character, Mr. Lane-Poole says :— 

We see a musician who left no tnuuc; a scholar, in hit 
degree, who left no work of scholarship; a builder whose 
towers fell down; a lover in whom love was dead before h« 


as thirty and never rose again ; an ardent friend mho had no 
lends after early manhood. It sounds a piteous story. 

DANTE’S THEORY OF POETRY. 

' Professor Herford is of the opinion that Dante’s 
naginative and pregnant realism is the precursor of 
rhatever is romantic in poetry, whether it be Words- 
rorth’s wondrous earth or Goethe’s living and mov- 
ig humanity. Professor Herford says 

The conception of the universe as the visible language of 
iod, moreover, while liable to abuse by superstitious fancy, 
pened the way to the subtle imaginative apprehension of life 
nd of nature which is one of the notes of the greatest modern 
oetry, Dante stands, a great mediator, Iwtween the allegories 
fho shadowed forth their meaning in purely svml oik ahapn*, 
nd the naturalists, who painted what they saw, but saw* nothing 
lore than they puiuted. 

PASCAL. 

. Rev. Dr. Barry, in an article entitled 11 The 
’roblem of Pascal,” says that he is one of those well- 
inown figures in history who exert the fascination 
if a problem never quite solved and therefore con- 
inually new. The French 11 have given us in Pascal 
he most enigmatic of religious teachers and the most 
[uestionable of orthodox champions. Pascal stands 
»y himself, claiming no ancestors, leaving no sue- 
essors. He abounds in contradictions, yet he 
emains a living spirit, unlike any other, passionate, 
irofound, individual, immortal.” After describing 
iis life, and analysing his writings, Dr. Barry con- 
ludes as follows : — 

Because PaxcoJ held loo lightly by reason, his demonstration 
£Christianity has the air of an asmult upon intellect itself; oh 
he whole of his casuistry ended in detachment from common 
uties, it appeared to sin against civilisation ; and the tragedy 
f his life U, perhaps, at last, that in defending the truth of 
srelatlon be sacrificed the truth of humanity. This may be 
ailed the mystical fallacy ; and Pascal died of it. 


THE PROMISE OP LATIN AMERICA. 

A writer of an article on “ The Promise of I^aiin 
America ” describes seriatim the various Republics of 
he great Southern continent, and brings his paper to 
i dose by commuting upon the fact that Great 
Britain has much more trade and much more capital 
n Latin America than the United States. At bottom 
here is no love lost between the Latin Republics and 
he Americans, and Latin America will never consent 
o become in any sense a political appendage of 
he United States. The writer says:— 

• British influence and Brilish trade, despite the strenuous 
fforts of rivals, arc still paramount in South America. It has 
lot been forgotten that it was in no small degree by the help of 
Iritiah sympathy and British volunteers that the independence 
if the South American Rqiublics a century ago was won. It 
ras no secret that the Monroe doctrine, for many years after it 
ras first put forward, really meant that a European aggressor 
rould find his way to the shores of the Amencan continent 
Wred by the British fleet. Everywhere in South America the 
jpcUahmon is trusted and is welcomed ; and if in the future he 
rods himself ousted from the predominant )ioaition he has 
fadt*^ * D S ° nlh A,8CTiaui lrade ’ il b* through his 

^Tbe only other article that is not noticed elsewhere 
Mr. Gladstone’s views on Church and 
fcte^Jsed upon his recently published letters. 


THE EMPIRE MAGAZINE. 

Thf. Empire Magazine for November announces 
the offer of two prizes of a rather unusual nature/ 
The first is a prize of ^50 in cash, a free passage, 
guaranteed employment, and every help and assistance 
offered to a suitable emigrant to Canada. If a 
married man should win the prize the passage of his 
wife and children will also be paid. 

Intending competitors must send in*two shillings 
for the purchase of the three numbers of the Empire 
Magazine , free of postage, which will contain the 
three articles they must study before they compete. 
Then they must write a letter of not less than 500 
and not more than 750 words, saying exactly why 
they v&nl to go to Canada, and what career they hope 
to carve out for themselves. Literary merit will not 
weigh in the least, nor spelling nor anything else, but 
the letter must indicate a practical, common-sense, 
determined and hopeful emigrant. A series of articles 
will be published in the magazine explaining the con¬ 
ditions of life and labour in Canada, which must be 
read and studied before the letters are sent in for 
competition. 'The letters must reach the offices of 
the Empire Magazine by February 15th, 1911. Mr. 
J. O. Smith, Assistant Superintendent of Emigration 
of Canada, and Mr. W. Schooling, statistician and 
insurance expert, will award the prize. 

'The second prize is offered to those beyond the 
seas. The Empire Magazine is prepared to bring 
over one citizen of the Empire to the Coronation, 
paying passage money there and back, providing 
him with one week’s hotel accommodation at the 
Strand Palace Hotel, and furnishing him with a seat 
to view the Coronation procession. Competitors 
must set forth their reasons for wishing to pay a visit 
to England, and they are asked to lay b^re their 
hearts and their businesses. A small committee— 
consisting of Sir Cornthwaitc Rason, ex-Premier of 
Western Australia, Captain Douglas Walker, and Sir 
J. Cockburn—will deal with the letters in the first 
instance, selecting twelve which they consider the 
best. Out of these twelve Mr. W. T* Stead has 
undertaken to select one. His decision is to be final. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 

In the October number, besides Mr. Whitney’s 
plea fop Reciprocity with Canada, noticed elsewhere, 
there* are many excellent thoughtful papers* Mr. 
Carl Becker is sycastic concerning Cambridge 
Modern History.. Mr. Fagan discourses on .“The 
Cheapening of Religion," in a paper which is some¬ 
what lacking in lucidity and grip. Mr. Elliott Flower 
tells a sad story of “ TTie Law and the Indian “ an 
ower true tale.” Mrs. Putnam describes “The 
lady of the Slave States.” Mr. Renisch •writes on 
“ Intellectual Life in Japan,” and Mr. D. L. Sharp 
writes on “The Councillor and Modern Conven¬ 
iences,” a paper which should be reprinted and cir¬ 
culated by Back-to-the-Landers in thjs country. . 
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THE FORTHIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Herbert Trench opens the Forttiightly 
Review for November with an extraordinary poem 
intitled “The Requiem of Archangels for the World.” 
>ome people seem to require queer subjects on which 
o exercise their imagination. Mr. Garvin, in his 
‘ Review of Events,” pleads strongly for the settle- 
nent of.the Constitutional Crisis on federal lines. 

THE PRESENT STATE OK CUBA. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in a few brief pages, explains 
vhat Jhe United States has done for Cuba besides 
>ccupying it and restoring order. Since the ejection 
?f Spain Cuba has more than doubled her exports; 
>er total foreign trade has increased by £2o,ooo k ooo. 
American, British, and German capital to the extent 
>f ^50,000,000 has poured into the island. British 
fade stands second in the list of Cuba’s exports and 
mports. Sugar is developing, but the industry is still 
it its beginning. The climate is healthy, the death 
•ate is only 12 per 1,000. Mr. Brooks thinks it will 
x the great winter resort of the Western world. 

THE GROWTH OK SUGAR IN KNGI.AND. 

Mr. J. Saxon Mills, in an article entitled “ Sugar- 
Beet and English Agriculture,” pleads for the pro- 
ection of the infant industry of sugar-heet. Wc 
mported last year 1,760,158 tons of sugar, of which 
>nly 292,393 tons were from the cane. If we had 
jrown all the sugar we imported from Europe last 
fear wc should have found work for 300,000 unskilled 
abourers, who would have earned from ten to fifteen 
nillions sterling in wages. Mr. Saxon Mills' ]>oint is 
h$t |>eop!e who grow sugar in this country ought to 
x free from Excise duty. This would mean an 
ixtra profit of £2 |>er ton on all sugar manufactured 
n England. At present our sugar duty is is. rod. 

1 cwt. 

THE DRAMAS OK PAl’I. BOURGET. 

Mr. J. K. Macdonald has devoted one of his 
rivacious articles to describing M. Paul Bourget’s 
iramatic work. Passing in review his three plays, 

‘ Un Divorce,” “ L’Emigre,” “ La Barricade,” he 
>ays M.,Bourget uses the stage i>onderously as a 
>Jatform or # pulpit. He has not an open mind, 
magination, or a sense of humour:— 

A finn clerical and the irreconcilable antagonist of divorce, 
H. Bourgel naturally maintains that in a spiritual emergency, 
vomen, as well as men, are more rflicaciously helped Co right 
xmduct priestly government Ilian by habits of self-reliaAce. 

* THE CHARTER OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 

Mr. George N. Barnes very briefly expounds bis 
dews, and maintains that the central plank of the 
Labour Party is that a man must be provided with 
vork or maintenance. He maintains that no great 
itatesmanship is needed to reduce the hours of labour 
>n railway^ and public undertakings, or to distribute 
Governmental spending in such a way as to increase 
jOvernmental demand for labour in periods of indus-* 
rial slackness. The Labour Party stands for the 
rtdustrial army being treated on the same footing as 


men engaged in the fighting services. When there i9 
no fighting to be done, these men are maintained and 
trained for service when required by the nation. 

HOW UNIONIST CANDIDATES ARE CHOSEN. 

Mr. W. G. Howard Britten, in a paper entitled 
“Some Hints to the Unionist Party,” complains 
bitterly about the choice of candidates. No effort 
whatever is made to secure 'intelligent men. The 
following extract is pleasant reading for his political 
opponents:— 

The present all -mi flic mg teals are wealth or noclal standing* 
Is A a rich man, or clo«*s he employ labour ? But he 1* 
incompetent. No matter, put him up I U II u lauded pro¬ 
prietor, or has he territorial influence ? Hut he in an oaf. No 
matter, put him up 1 Ufa lord, or rclulcd to a lord? Bui 
he is a noodle. No matter, put him up ! And yet we com¬ 
plain that wc arc rudely and unkindly called the stupid party. 

INDIAN UNREST. 

Sir J. D. Rees praises Mr. ChiroPs articles in the 
Times , and makes them a text for inculcating his 
familiar doctrine as to the wickedness of the Babus, 
and the all but criminality of their sympathisers 
in this country. Sir J. D. Rees is irritated at our 
attitude of forbearance. He is filled with contempt, 
l>erplexity and stupefaction at the talk of men like 
Sir Henry Cotton. The following sentence is charac¬ 
teristic. Speaking of education, he says:— 

Politics also should he rigidly tabooed, owl schoolmaster* 
like liabu Surcndranaih H.tnrrji, whose seminary is a political 
nursery, instead of being encouraged by J .iculeuam-Govemort* 
should be frankly acknowledged to be, and should be treated 
us enemies «»f British rule. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Margaret L. Woods describes “The English House¬ 
wife in the Seventeenth Century." Mrs. Billington- 
(Ircig addresses an ultimatum to the Government on 
the subject of Women’s Suffrage, demanding oppor¬ 
tunities for the passage of the Conciliation Bill with 
some slight amendment. Rosaline Masson writes 
about Emmeline Fisher, the poetical daughter of the 
Rector of Poulshot, whose jxxAry attracted the 
admiration of Wordsworth. Laurence Housman 
pleads for what he calls a King’s Proctor for Plays. 
A |>roctor is like a censor, but with this difference— 
that he would have behind him not the right of veto, 
but the power of prosecution if the manager disre¬ 
garded his warnings. 

Fry’s Magazine. 

Frys for November is a$ full of variety as ever. 
Mr. Prichard’s trip across unknown Labrador has 
been mentioned elsewhere. The Bois de Boulogne 
as an important French sporting centre is graphically 
described. The architecture of golf club-houses is 
illustrated by a number of interesting photographs, 
and described by Harry S. Colt Grouse shooting 
in Ireland by man and wife is sketched by J. P. 
Loughnan. Bernard Parsons outlines the genesis ol 
the balloon. There arc portraits of Sir Hiram Maxim 
and Sir William Bass, and papers dealing with hunt¬ 
ing, angling, motoring, golf, Milliards, etc., etc. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

It is a remarkable fact that the four best articles in 
jthe November Contemporary Review are written by 
women, none of them of English birth. One is 
Madame Maeterlinck’s account of her husband's 
methods • of life and work. Another, a brief but 
brilliant account of Bjornson’s religious faith, is by 
Mrs. Ella Ankcrya Norwegian. The other two arc 
by Americans, Mrs. Putnam and Mrs. Dauncey. 
Resides these there is another article by the lady, 
Emma Marie Caillard. The women arc indeed well 
to the front in this number. 

THE GERMAN CRISIS. 

“ Percgrinus,” whoever he may be, is not Pr. 
Dillon under another nom de plume , for his article has 
none of the verve, the vividness, the actuality of that 
distinguished publicist. He gives a prosaic, matter-of- 
fact account of the situation in Germany as he sees 
it, which is as follows:— 

The shoal ion in Germany resembles in many rc*p«ct* the 
situation in England at the time of the struggle for the Reform 
Bill ... In all panic* the conviction prevails tliat the country’ 

U approaching a serious political crisis . . . The sudden rise of 
the Social Democratic flood has evidently frightened the Govern¬ 
ment. An understanding between IaberaU and Social Demo¬ 
crats long seemed a thing impossible, hut no* it i» steadily 
beginning to take form . . . Scarcely anyone believes that 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg will prove himself able to control 
the ever-growing Jiflicultics of the situation. IIis support is 
the Kaiser; if the Kaiser abandoned him he would sink and 
vanish l»eyond hope of rescue . . . One looks oul eagerly for a 
possible succetsoi, but there is no single statesman equal to the 
task. 

COPYRIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE. 

^ Mr. Charles Tennyson maintains that— 

architecture is an art, perhaps the greatest of all arts and os far 
as principle is concerned it must be entitled to protection in the 
same way as other arts. If we look upon i: os on a different 
plane in this respect from literature, painting and sculpture, it is 
only because our law«of copyright is in its infancy. Architec¬ 
ture has not yet been protected, and in consequence both the 
architect and the public have grown to regard its creations as 
part of the “ Domaine Publique.” But this is a view wholly 
external; there is no principle underlying it. 

THE CUURCH AND DIVORCE. 

“A Country Parson," who prudently remains 
anonymous, makes the bold suggestion that while the 
Church rightly treats true marriage as a sacrament 
and an indissoluble tie, the other sort of marriage 
contracted for visible and tangible ends should be 
practically left to private contract. He says :— 

Given good laws of parentage, given the economic indepen¬ 
dence of women, does any room for a law of marriage remain ? 
The ends for which the State maintains the marriage Taws are in 
jsome measure secured now, and will be increasingly secured in 
Jhc future, by statutes dealing with women and children directly, 
nbt indirectly through the male “head of the household." 
Ohce secure that a man cannot hurt woman or child in any 
fespect in which law can touch him, what reason remains for 
dealing by law with the relation of the sexes to one another ? 
Ucbnu would be unashamed! Hu it not always been so in 
laraewebsure t And when it is not. is it law that restrains it ? 


of ' Reviews. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Dauncey writes a charming paper on “ The 
Mongoose as a Pet," based upon her experiences with 
three pet mongeese in the Philippines. She says:— 

Never were there three such engaging personalities os those 
sweet little baby mongeesc. They had the shy roguery and 
playfulness of kittens ; the agility and courage of weasels ; the 
friendliness and devotion of dogs—in a word, they were the 
mast perfect companions imaginative. 

Mrs. Putnam, writing on “ The Lady of the Slave 
States,” gives a very interesting picture of how slavery 
enslaved the Whites as well as the Blacks :— , 

The truth is that in the days of slavery nobody was free at 
the south. . . . The characteristic virtue of the lady of the 
plantation Miw Martineuu found to Ur patience.' Only the 
native, I*orn and bred among slaves achieved it in perfection. 
.... Her life was, on its professional side, the life of n Greek 
lady. Tlic programme laid down liy Isehomucltns for his child 
bride governed the day* of the later mistress of slaves. Each 
was the wife and steward of a farmer. 

Emma Marie Caillard discusses in her usual 
abstract way the theme of “ Imagination and the 
Ideal” _ 

A POPULAR SIXPENNYWORTH. 

Jjmdon for November is just the kind of thing that 
appeals to the great populace. There is plenty of 
fiction, fun, and pictures of all sorts. Its cover con¬ 
trasts most amusingly the widespreading crinoline and 
small bonnet fashionable in i860 with the “hobble” 
skirt and colossal hat of 1910. This suggests the 
fashion freaks of fifty years, most humorously sketched 
and described by Dion Clayton Calthrop. W. H. 
Haselden and his work are also very brightly deline¬ 
ated with illustrations by Eric Clement Scott. “ Can 
Man Stand the Strain ? ” is the title of a graphic 
enumeration of the various forms of strain im¬ 
posed on men in this hurrying age, with cuts 
illustrative. A tinge of the anti-German craze 
appears. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle tells the story 
of the last galley of Cartilage, how it was sunk 
and Carthage burned by Rome as a warning to the 
present mistress of the seas ; and “ Watchman,” after 
serving up stories about German clerks in British 
offices, closes with a prophecy, quoted from a German, 
that “ given ten years of peace and Free Trade, the 
British markets will be ours, and, in a commercial 
sense, Great Britain will be a dependency of Ger¬ 
many.” Then the German Fleet, equal or superior 
to the British Fleet, will end British greatness. Mr. 
R. J. Mecredy discourses with delight upon the 
charms of sleeping out of doors in the winter. The 
whole family, he says, consisting of his wife, himself, 
and six children, sleep out of doors all the year 
round, in fine weather and foul, in hail, rain, and snow. 
This cured his wife of insomnia and anaemia. He 
himself sleeps much more soundly, and has gained an 
hour a day for work or play. The children have had 
no sickness whatever. The absence of colds haa 
been specially marked. But the camper must sleep 
in wool. 
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THE ‘NATIONAL REVIEW* 

The best articles in the November National 
Review are those by “A Public School Boy" and 
Mr. Downham on “ The Trade in Feathers," both of 
ffhich are noticed elsewhere. In “ Episodes of the 
Month” the Editor growls at Mr. Lloyd tleorge, 
A’hom he calls 44 The Mountebank of the City 
Temple,” and wrings his hands in vain lamentation 
aver Mr. Balfour, whose ‘Sack of grip " and “ confused 
md depressing utterances ” cause him to be more and 
more misunderstood and distrusted by the plain men 
Df his # party. Mr. H. W. Wilson demonstrates once 
more # that if the Navy continues to drift as it is 
ioing at present, the fall of the British Empire is only 
t matter of time. 

THE DECLARATION OR I.ONDON. 

Mr. T. L. Harris, M.I*., subjects the new Code of 
International Maritime Law, which is to be legalised 
his month, to a very searching and hostile criticism. 
His contention that Sir Edward Grey’s declaration 
is to the limitation of the definition “ enemy " to tlic 
lovcrnment and its armed forces, instead of being 
applied to the whole nation with whom we are at 
var, should l>e embodied in the Code, is reasonable. 
There is much force in some of his other criticisms, 
ind it is to be hoped that the whole subject will be 
:xhaustively debated before the Code receives Parlia- 
nentary sanction. 

ARK TUB F.NUI.ISII A CLEAN PEOPLE? 

A Wife of Bath, in an entertaining paper on lodgings, 
naintains that if we arc to be judged by the provision, 
>r rather the lack of provision, made for baths and 
he supply of hot water in ordinary lodgings and 
:ountry inns, the English are by no means distin¬ 
guished for personal cleanliness. She maintains that 
here is *o demand among lodging -frequenters for 
iny kind of excellence or even for cleanliness in their 
urroundings and attendants. English people abroad 
nsist on baths and hot water. Perhaps, she says, we 
inly wash as an example to the foreigner 1 
• KING ALBERT TUP. WISE. 

M. Rene Feibelman, in an article entitled 
‘ Leopold II. and Albert I.,” indulges in a prolonged 
mnegyric ujon the new King of the Belgians, who 
ippt-ars already to have restored the prestige of the 
nonarchy'which l^opold II. did so much to destroy. 
Vlike in foreign affairs and in home politics Albert 
las wotvgolden opinions for his tact, his good feeling, 
me? his common sense. M. Feibf lman says :— 

WhetuKing Edward died, a newspaper said dial “ as long as 
is lale Majesty had lived the world had always felt in Security, 
s King Edward was an arbitrator to whose wisdom one always 
elt one could apply in case of emergency.” The world has 
»t this incomparable arbitrator, but who knows whether the 
ulcr who will succeed him in this unique capacity may uot be 
i future yeafs Albert the Wise ? 

AN OBJECTION TO THE SINGLE TA^C. 

Mr. W. E. Bear closes his diatribe agaiust 41 The 
•ingle Tax Mania" with the following vigorous 
nathema :— 

Apart from the immorality and cruelty of the xingle-laxerV 


scheme, it must be concluded that the proposal of exempting 
from all rales and taxes the millionaire who possesses no land, 
and taking in these imposts the whole of the properly of the 
peasant-proprietor, cannot be harboured in the brain of any one 
who is not a monomaniac. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

In her paper on “Social Responsibility and 
Heredity,” Mrs. Pinsent says: 41 The efficient mem¬ 
bers of society must be encourage^ to have larger 
families. This is the problem of the future.” Mrs. 
Jean Delaire, replying to Mr. Madox Httcffer’s paper 
on 44 'The New Religion," indignantly rq>els his 
accusation that the Theosophical Society practises 
Black Magic, and sets forth with eloquence and con¬ 
viction her belief tliat Theosophy lias a fair claim to 
be regarded as the religion of the future. 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

The English Rrt'iew for November is a bright, 
smart, and original number, fully up to the high 
standard which the present editor has maintained. 
Mr. Wells finishes his remarkable serial, “The 
New Macchiavelli.” In the last number the hero 
had parted from his mistress, who was to marry some¬ 
one else, while he was to cleave to his wife. In the 
concluding chapters we learn that his resolution 
breaks down, the wife is deserted, and be and Isobcl 
have sacrificed everything and fled to Italy. Possibly 
Mr. Wells may give us a sequel. 

Another remarkable feature of this number is the 
IHiblication of the act in Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
drama which llie censor refused to be acted on the 
stage. The extraordinary thing about the act is that 
it appears to be almost a literal transcript of leading 
passages in the trial of Queen Caroline before the 
House of I,ords. As history it is very good reading. ( 
but on the stage, I am afraid, it would have been ' 
exceedingly dull. Why it should have come under 
the ban of the censor is one of those things which no- 
fellow can understand. George V. has certainly no 
interest in shielding the memory of the disreputable 
monarch who was fourth of that name. 'There is a 
short story translated from the Russian of Tcherkoff* 
and a new scries has begun entitled 44 Paris Nights,” 
by Arnold Bennett, which are bright, vivid, and bear 
the stamp of truth. The editor is very emphatic as. 
to the necessity for maintaining the supremacy of the. 
Navy. The indefatigable Dr. Dillon describes the. 
Portuguese revolution, an article which I quote 
elsewhere. 

Mr. C. Reginald Enock describes a scheme which 
he lias much at heart, and which has been much dis¬ 
cussed lately, for the cities and municipal districts ia 
the United Kingdom acquiring large areas of land in 
the Colonies, Crown and self-governing, holding them 
in perpetuity for the conimunity, and developing them 
for their needs. The workless, but not worthless, 
population of these island^ and also children and 
young people, would be emigrated to these lands. 
The scheme is too complex to describe here in 
detail. ’> 






. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

The Nineteenth Century for November is an excel¬ 
lent number—bright, varied, and full of interest. 

» WHAT DISESTABLISHMENT WILL DO. 

• Bishop Welldon, in a' thoughtful, dispassionate 
essay, weighs the advantages and disadvantages of 
disestablishment He says:— 

So far as it ia possible for me to form a judgment on the 
favourable reaalt* of discutaUlidiing and disendowing the Church 
of England, the only two positive gains would be these s— 

1. That the Church would derive a new strength from the 
quickened interest of the laity. 

2. That rljc Church would gain a power of aelf-legislation. 

On the other hand, he enumerates five disadvantages 

which he thinks would accrue from disestaulishment. 
Of these the chief is that, in his opinion, “the 
establishment of an endowed Church resting upon 
the parochial system is the only possible mean* of 
ensuring religious teaching and worship in ]ierpetuity 
all over the country.” 

MR. MONYPKNNY AS BIOGRAPHER. 

Mr. Walter Sichel, in a capital sketch of the young 
Disraeli, thus sums up his opinion as to lire defects 
of Mr. Monypenny as a biographer. He says:— 

The chief error*, if I may nay no, u*cm to lie in tome want of 
imagination and a .vomewhat nnrrow literary range, not aluay* 
^balanced by extreme percept ivcncts. Tlieie arc occasional 
•omiuionfc, and tome romipprehcnrion* of '• value*.” Occasion¬ 
ally, too, though this is far from the rule, the style sinks to that 
of a Titus obituary, and the remarks lialf incline to platitude. 
In a word, there is more of a peep-show than a picture in this 
psychological volume, the material of which afTurds more than 
Sts arranger always grasps. He lacks co-ordinating power. Hr 
gives the inward, it is true, as well a* the outward, Imt lie rarely 
penetrates to the core. Hi* work is never disjointed, but it 
sometimes needs inspiration. 

ENTRUSTING MOTHERING TO MEN. 

The absolutely incredible arrogance of the male 
Heads him in the greatest part of England to mono¬ 
polise for his own sex the duty of foster-mothering 
the children of the Stale. Nothing hut his lack of 
milk restrains him from monopolising the duty of wet 
•nurse. Miss Masop, the Senior Inspector of Boarding 
Out, makes a pathetic wail over the refusal of Mr. 
John Bums, as President of the Local Government 
Board, to recognise in his orders that “ of all children, 
ifhe most needing motherly care and the supervision 
of a woman are those boarded out” Instead of 
ordering the Boards of Guardians to appoint women 
to the duty of inspecting the children of the homes 
where they are boarded out and the mothering they 
receive, they are permitted to entrust this task to 
■committees of their own number, and out of 644 
Boards of Guardians in England and Wales there arc 

•till only 410 which have a few women members; 

thus leaving 234 without them. This means that the 
jpeal supervision of mothers is in most cases left to 

ie exclusive supervision of men ! 

. *• “gibbon the infidel.” 

An echo of an old and somewhat odious kind of 
mic is audible in the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke’s 
the above heading. After dwelling upon 
if nity and want of candour shown'by the infidel 



If wc penetrate behind Gibbon's History as a work of art we 
• shall at once be struck with the length to which his miserable 
spleen against Christianity has contributed to the shallowness 
of his philosophy and the inconsistencies of his historical 
method. 

Then he goes on to assail Gibbon's own character. 
In his later years 

He developed into the complete epicurean and indulged to 
the full the fashionable follies of his day, vinum ei sc or turn . 
His Journal records that even the free society of I<aumnne bad 
to eject him for drunkenness ; while his History teems with 
vicious allusions not always left, as he pretended, in the obscu¬ 
rity of a learned language. 

Mr. Clarke hints that he died of syphilis at the 
age of fifty-seven, and exclaims :— 

The reference to a mortal malady which his doctor* politely 
pronounced a hydrocele. The moral retribution had at* last 
overtaken him, and in prospect of ten years more of life to 
come, lie passed to his account without the shadow of a hope 
beyond the grave. 

lMPERiAi.tsiNG Hudson’s day. 

Mr. Arthur Hawkcs, the most brilliant writer 
among the Canadian journalists, waxes dithyramhic 
over the proposed construction of the new railway 
which is to link the wheatfields of Manitoba with the 
ancient city of Bristol vid Hudson’s Bay. Six cents, 
a bushel will be saved to the farmer by this route :— 

The Canadian Government hat. demonstrated the feasibility 
of the Strait for from four and a half to five ami u half months 
for ordinary steamers. Roughly, it is 480 mile* from the Pas 
to Churchill. There are no engineering difficulties worth the 
name. Once over the slight ridges that divide the Saskatchewan 
and Churchill Rivers, there is an easy descent to salt water. 
The Hudson Bay Railway may be token as built. The pro' 
vision of elevators and harbour facilities, the lighting of the 
islands and coasts of the Strait, arc being prepared for. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a characteristic fantasia by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, entitled “A Hint from the Trees," *.hemoral 
of which is that “to have fine children, to get and to 
rear them is the business of life.” Mr. Moretoa 
Frewen sets forth “ The Theory of American Protec¬ 
tion.” Hakluyt Egerton gives a most depressing 
account of life in a rural village near the Fens. 
Prince Krapotkin, in one of his charming natural 
history papers, shows how it has been proved by 
actual experiment that animal forms —inherited, not 
acquired—which were considered as the produce of 
centuries of evolution, and therefore were supposed 
to possess a great deal of stability, changed under the 
direct action of new surroundings with an astounding 
versatility. Mr. Arthur Benson writes on the placo of 
classics in secondary education, and Captain Rowan 
Robin&n discusses Bacon as a military tutor. 

In the Hindustan Review Mr. Kan war Sain treats 
of the influence of European science on Indian 
thought, and says that in spite of the deflections so 
caused the Indian mind has remained on the whole 
true to'its original bearings. It has not yet forsaken 
its belief in the Supreme One. It has held fast Xo 
the monistic faith to which science itself seems to 
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TffE HIBBERT JOURNAL ' 

The October number offers the usual array of 
:xcellent articles on religion and philosophy, with per- 
laps a dash of the journalistic trick of .always repre- 
enting things as being on the edge of a crisis. M. 
Paul Sabatier, writing in French, shows how Rome 
las lost the respect and confidence of the French 
:lergy, and predicts that a crisis is impending. The 
French, laity, he sayJ, take up a neutral attitude 
jetween Rome and Free Thought. Rev. A. Vernon 
ries to meet the present crisis by surrendering rather 
avifhly what Jesus took for granted, what Jesus 
aught, and what Jesus was, but believes that 
he way out is 41 by possessing for oneself the 
•pirit of Jesus." Professor H. B. Alexander 
nsists that belief in God and in immortaltty are 
jound to prevail on the earth, as without them 
here would be no motive for the preservation of 
he race. 44 Races that deny these beliefs must dis- 
ippear from the earth in favour of the better adapted 
nembers of their kind.” These beliefs are part 
>f the equipment of the fittest to survive. A Catholic 
vriter, Mr. A. M. F. Cole, describes certain hair- 
jreadth escapes of his which revealed to him the 
cmarkable personal experience known as dual 
'.onsciousness, which he found subsequently explained 
>y Colonel Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism. Mr. M. A. R. 
fuker argues that the Eucharist is due, not to Christ’s 
spiritual genius, but to Paul’s. Another writer 
lescribes the vision of Christian unity suggested by 
he World’s Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. 
Professor Gilbert Murray supplies most interesting 
nformation about the religious thought of Greece 
jetween the death of Aristotle tnd the rise of 
Christianity. Mr. P. 1 C. Mathcson pleads for a new 
iirection and a higher impulse in our modern 
jducation. A new spirit is needed. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Findlay’s pdper on the Edinburgh Conference 
las been separately noticed. Dr. Agar Beet contri¬ 
butes one- of his thoroughgoing Biblical studies on 
saving faith, which he traces from the original 
Hebrew word meaning “ to rest securely on a support, 
to treat is secure by leaning on it” Mr. W. B. 
Brash finds in the teaching of Jesus an anticipation 
of the methods suggested biyhe best and latest pro¬ 
fessors of pedagogy. Mr. W. A. Harris writes on 
music as influenced by the Reformation. He finds in 
Luther’s Kirchenlieder the beginning of the stupen¬ 
dous musical development which \s illustrated by the 
twenty million copies sold in less than twenty years 
of the Hymns Ancient and Modem. This move¬ 
ment, originated by Luther, issued in cantatas, Passion 
music, and oratorios. He mentions that the first com- 

S ete eatant Psalter, that published by the Englishman 
obert Crowley in 1549, contain* only* one tune to 
the whole one hundred and fifty Psalms! Curiously 
enough, the Lutheran Bach concentrated his utmost 
genius on the writing of a Mass. To the Reformed 


Churches must be credited the revival of the mixed 
choir. Mr. Charles Bone gives a summary of a series'' 
of articles on Christ, the Christian revelation and^ 
Christian missions, by a non-Christian Chinaman, 
published in a widely read Chinese newspaper. This 
Chinaman advises that stress should not be laid on 
the miracles of Christ, which are hindrances rathet> 
than helps to its extension. Telepathy, he argues^ 
makes the denial of revelation an Impossibility. He£ 
suggests that the teaching of Jesus and of Confucii 
should be amalgamated for the renovation of Chinfci'; 
He sneers at the native missionaries, but extols Chi' 
tian teaching as a whole. 



THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

This review continues to be the most dignified 
our periodicals. Mr. Wilfred Ward concludes 
survey of the life and character of Cardinal Vaugl 
by admitting that he possessed a certain want, of 
ception of the forces at work in a large and complt 
society. Yet his narrowness was of vision rather tl 
of temperament or of heart. Sir F. C. Burnand gb 
a very interesting account, under the head of 44 Pi 
and Pontiffs,” of the references of Punch to the Po| 

He tells how, during the panic of 41 Papal 
sion,”J Richard Doyle was driven off the stal 
Douglas Jcrrold, who jeered at the Eucharist. Undi 
the heading of 44 The I -ay Paradise ” a writer subj« 

C iustic criticism the succession of secular or 
lar heavens or paradises which began 
Fourier and found recent expression in Zola 
Huysmann. These are shown to rest on the basis 
inverted mysticism. 

44 The Answer to Socialism” is the title given to, 
l»a|x:r which declares that Socialism would make 
State everything and the individual nothing, w< 
crush out individuality, annihilate religion and 
family, and suffocate us all in the toils of a bureaucrat 
tyranny. The writer then announces that the way..; 
co-partnership introduced by Sir George I.ivesey 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the 
Suburban Gas Company, and by VV. H. I,ever 
the Sunlight Soap Works, and in four provii 
newspapers, is the answer to Socialism. He says ,! 
working man to-day will either take co-partnership-1" 
Socialism, but will not put up with simple capitalist^ 
44 As surely as the sun will rise to-morrow* so sure}* 
will Socialism come unless the unpropertied claa 
are taken into partnership by the propertied classes!' 

Sir F. Lugard puts the case of a University 
Hong Kong very forcibly. Mgr. Bidwell seekrj| 
remove the current impression that Spain has 
ever faithful to mediaeval Catholicism, and as 
that no country in Europe has made more persii 
attempts within half a century to put into prai___ 
the principles of the trench Revolution. The desirtg 
for reform has been Expressed by statesmen of affi 
parties, and recognised, by the Holy See ; but thd' 
extreme method* of Senj»\ Canalejas have caused tW 
present tension. 
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The Review 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

i; The October number is very interesting. It main¬ 
tains a high level throughout its contents. 

I' , Mr. L. H. Gulick declares that modem society has 
ttiade an epoch-making change in the character of 
rhuman conversation by ruling out the contagion of 
talk about ill-health. “It is now ill-bred unneces- 
- sarily to speak of any pathological subject.” It now 
remains, he insists, for us to socialise our recreation, 
to learn to play in groups. Solitary gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, solitary walks, etc., are not congenial to 
health :— 

Curry on wlioleaomc social exercise, functions out-of-door;, 
week-end parties, camping trips, boating, folk-dancing, nil tl at 
is at the foundation of everything which is sane and simple and 
*orth while. 

Mr. W. E. Griffis glorifies greatly Japan’s absorp¬ 
tion of Korea. Out of forty-five years of experience 
•nd study of the Japanese he utters his faith in their 
success. 

; Mr. W. G. Brown, writing on the new politics in 
the U.S.A., declares that the battle l>etween demo¬ 
cracy and privilege still remains to be fought out in 
the economic sphere. Competition has been played 
out. Consumers seem to be the only industrial group 
which has so far failed altogether to combine. Demo¬ 
cracy, therefore, has to secure for the State ultimate 
control over the natural sources of wealth and pro¬ 
tection and opportunity for the individual. 4 

Mr. Vernon l.ee writes on the two pragmatisms: 
one, the pragmatism of how to make our ideas clear; 
and (a) the pragmatism of the will to believe, or 
the making of truth. He inveighs against the kind 
of pragmatism which teaches the testing of truth 
t>y its utility, and the identification of truth with 
opinion. 

The rise in prices Mr. C. B. Macdonald attributes 
'to the over-production of gold, and predicts that 
^unless precautionary measures are taken the prin¬ 
cipal countries of th# world will appoint Commissions 
to deal with the question of gold as they were obliged 
to deal with the silver question. Mr. J. R. McKee 
“strongly opposes the conservation policy of the States 
v'-ts a limitation to the enterprise of the individual in 
i developing the natural.resources of the country. 

£ There are two literary articles: one is by Mr. W. A. 

' Bradley on Barbey D’Aureville, a French disciple of 
'Sir Walter Scott; and Mr. William E. Smyser is led 
Jt>y the pre-Raphatlifce illustrators of Tennyson to 
int out that in spite of differences the romanticism 
the earlier Tennyson and of the pre-Rapliaelites 
1 their root in a common origin, and drew a 
mmon inspiration from Coleridge and Keats. 



'^Wash's Magatinc for November contains an article 
*' the everlasting problem fit domestic service, by 
tel Atkinson. It is a practical paper, but there is 
tflhing new in it The principal story, “ The Wife,” 
3 * by Eden Phillpolts. j 


of ' Reviews 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

The November number of Chamber?s Journal con¬ 
tains an article, by Mr. W. S. Fletcher, on the Victoria 
Falls in North-West Rhodesia, described as the 
eighth wonder of the world. Their native name 
signifies “ water that smokes,” and was suggested by 
the vast volume of spray and mist arising from the 
phenomenal and awe-inspiring cataract Livingstone, 
the seat of the Government of North-Wfest Rhodesia, 
is only seven miles distant Another article, by Mr. 
K. Burnett, is devoted to Coloured Gems in Jewellery. 
The most important qualifications of jewel stone% are 
stated to be colour, brilliancy, hardness, and freedom 
from flaws. The attraetion of emeralds, for instance, 
depends on their colour, especially if it is cvenlyi 
distributed. Fine colour eom|)ensates for flaws, 
such as fissures and clouds ; indeed, a flawless emerald 
is almost a rarity. Rubies, on the other hand, are 
comparatively free from flaws, and colour is the chief 
criterion of quality. All gems should be thoroughly 
examined both in day and night light, as some of 
them change colour in artificial light. 


THE DEUTSCHE REVUE. 

The October number of the Deutsche Revue con¬ 
tains .several articles of interest. Rear-Admiral 
Kalau vom Hofe, who writes on the International 
Abolition of Submarine Boats, thinks the question 
ought to find a place in the programme of the third 
Peace Conference. An international prohibition of 
the use of submarines for pur|>oscs of war would be 
to the interest of humanity, and would tend to 
diminish superfluous cx|>enditure on armaments. 
The interval before the meeting of the next Confer¬ 
ence could be utilised to enlighten public opinion on 
the subject and to win the support of (iovernificnts. 

Professor Max Eckert writes with reference to a 
Central Euroi>ean Canal which,* he says, should have 
Paris (Havre) and Antwerp oi» Rotterdam as its 
westernmost points, and tlte Black Sea, with a Warsaw 
branch, for its easternmost limits. In the. main the 
international waterway would move through the heart 
of Europe, that is, through Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Many canals already exisling«could be 
utilised, but they would have to be considerably 
improved. International waterways, maintains the 
writer, wj>uld rejuveni^Central Europe and enable 
the Cqntinent to compete with England, America, 
and the Far East • 

In another article "General von der Boeck jjeals 
with the Military Weakness of Russia. 


The opening for teachers in Canada, as described 
in the GirFs Own Paper by Jeanic Rose # Brewer, 
might surely appeal to the unemployed teachers ol 
London. There is no room in Eastern Canada foi 
tedthers, but in the western provinces there is a 
good chance, and the salaries do not range below 
about ^125 per annum. • 


The Reviews Reviewed. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

La Lectnra contains a sketch of a writer named 
Balmes, the centenary of whose birth is shortly to be 
celebrated under the i>atronage of the Bishop of 
Tarragona. The chief work of Balmes is his book 
on Protestantism, which is regarded by Catholics as 
a brilliant defence of the Catholic faith. It was 
written as a reply to Gnizot’s “ History of Euro|#»an 
Civilisation.” In the concluding article on 11 Argen¬ 
tine Emancipation ” Senor Juan Arzadun tries to 
provo that England was greatly to blame on account 
of the help given one way and another to the 
insurgents. 

' In the article on Secondary Education we *have 
further details concerning thea|»athy of the Sj»aniards 
towards this inijx>rtant question ; many people think 
that something should l>c done, and successive 
Ministers of Education quite agree tliat reform is 
necessary, but there the matter seems to end. Edu¬ 
cation is the crying need of Spain, but she docs not 
follow in the footsteps of the other European Powers 
a this respect. 

In an article on “The Original Unity of Lan¬ 
guages,” in Espoila Afth/trna, Sr. Julio Ccjador 
discusses the question of all languages having a 
common origin. He says that, apart from the ideas 
of many Chiislian writers (who fancy that they see 
in Genesis evidence of this common unity), many of 
the ancient philosophers and many of the modem 
who have studied this problem admit the proha- 
bility of the descent of all languages from one 
common tongue, but they do not deduce any real 
scientific arguments in supjiort of their contentions. 
It is somewhat curious to note that the adversaries of 
this idefe come from the ranks of the evolutionists, 
the very people who should believe in it. Duiing the 
kit few years two books have been published on this 
i b,ert, the writers «ef both of which believe that 
they can scientifically prove this common unity. One 
was published in Italy, receiving a subsidy of about 
£400 from a learned society ; while the other was 
published in Spain, and lias received very little 
intention. Jhe first of these books made a great 
impression for a short time; the second has not been 
recognised by people outside Spain, because the 
learned people of other co 4 ®Tries do not.attach 
much ynportance to Spanish scientific works., We 
ara asked to believe that the S|ianish book called 
“ Embriogenia del Lenguajc” wfll in time command 
attention all over the globe. In fhis revie# there 
is the continuation of Vicente Gay’s articles on 
Modern America, dealing with many subjects con¬ 
cerning Latin America generally. He touches upon 
the question of Tacna and Arica (the two provinces 
which Chili took from Teru)—always a sore point 
between the two republics; upon Germany and Latip 
America, including the opinion of General von der 
Goltz on Argentina, with notes on his journey through 
that republic; upon the new President of Brazil, 
Marshal Hermes de Fonseca, and his visit to Berlin; 


upon Argentine finance and Buenos Ayres, and upo 
the Rain Tree of Peru. This last part of his paper i 
noticed on another page, and is certainly the most ir 
tere^ting contribution to this issue of Espatla Modernc 

W. L- Kctana continues, in Nuestro Ticmpo, hi 
articles on the Philippine Theatre. Another contri 
bution is an account of a lecture given by Sr. Ugart. 
on the serration of the South American Republic 
from Spain. It is usually believed that the America] 
Colonies were lost through the bad government o 
Spain, but in reality, we arc told, however bad thi 
government might have been, the Sjianish-American: 
would have revolted, just as they have continued tc 
do against their own Governments, because thi 
Spanish race is a misguided one, and docs not knov 
what it wants either in America or in Spain. Thii 
is a truth which the lecturer lias had the couragi 
to express, but it is one not generally understooc 
either in Spain or America. Some think that i 
autonomy hatl been granted to the South America! 
Colonies and to Cuba, separation would have beer 
avoided; the lecturer, however, thinks otherwise 
They first declared that the Spanish Government 
were tyrants, then they declared that their own govern 
ments were tyrants, and thev have gone on eve 
since raising tyrants to govern them and liberators t< 
give them freedom. _ 

THE ANTI-VIVISECTION REVIEW. 

In the Anti-Vivisection Review for Augusl-Septem 
her the editor, Miss Lind-af-Hageby, quotes with grea 
glee Professor Richet’s admission as to the indiffer 
ence of vivisectionists to animal suffering. Professo 
Richet says:— 

1 would thui it might l>c thoroughly understood that it in 1 
matter of alisolule necessity to 0|»crnle upon the animal, ant 
that when I he* physiologist resigns himself lo this necessity h< 
ought lo |>ciform the tqieralum with sufficient humanity h 
prevent the animal from suffering. I willingly recognise tlm 
the absence of this first mural precept is a great gap in liioa 
treatises on physiology. 

Dr. Perks attacks the recent decision of the Loca 
Government Board, sanctioning the provision of anti 
toxin serum by medical officers of health as a re 
actionary measure. Dr. Snow says that the diphtherij 
anti-toxin is a peculiarly noxious and even dangerou 
remedial agent. Dr. Page, of Boston, maintains tha 
there are more diphtheria cases now than there wer 
before anti-toxin was invented. Miss Lind-af-Hageb; 
attacks the administration of the Zoological Garden* 
and says that its small cages, its utter neglect of an 
attempt at natural conditions, its high mortality, an 
its unscientific arrangements alike defy the teaching 
of zoology and the dictates of humanity. Some belate 
improvements are now being made as the result c 
the practical example set R y Carl Hagenbeck, to whot 
book on “ Beasts and Men ” she gives high praise. 

I am glad to see a tlo'mte to my old friend D 
Elizabeth Blackwell, and\ congratulate the edite 
generally upon the very Vl orous, interesting, nr 
up-to-date number. ^ \: 
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ft ’ THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Rasstgna Nationale publishes a lengthy, sen- 
^■Mtional, and most lugubrious article by A. Agabiii, 
J who recalls all the authenticated cases of persons 
\ buried alive, and declares that its possibility con- 
X stitutes “ our most terrible danger,” that it may befall 
i any one of us, # and t^at a reform of our present 
(-method of enclosing corpses in screwed-down coffins 
1 is urgently needed. Either—to put it brutally—we 
; must effectively kill our dead before burial, or we 
must invent some form of temporary entombment 

• from which escape is possible in case of a return to 
; life. C. Caviglione contributes a careful critical .4udy 

of the life’s work of Professor William James, and 
£; considers Pragmatism an un(>hilosophical theory 
*, which is not destined to be widely accepted in 
; Europe. E. A. Foperti asks whether a Catholic 
V Party should be formed in Protestant countries, 

• and points to Holland, where political conditions 
’ resemble in many ways those of England, and where 
\ the Catholic minority, led by Dr. Schaepnian, first 

• became a political power to reckon with, and later 
/ joined with the Protestants to form a “Christian 

Coalition ” against Socialism and unbelief. 

The Deputy, B. Cirmeni, having recently spent a 
•, month in England, describes the political situation in 

• the pages of the Nuova Antologia with considerable 
\ accuracy, and regards the present as “a critical 
/moment"in our history. His opinions concerning 
, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap|>ear to have been 

• mainly gathered from the Tory Press. An illustrated 
'. article gives a pleasant account of the school 

Tor abnormal and. deficient children established 
ion the Aventine Hill in Rome; while in another 
•Sofia Bisi Albini describes' with enthusiasm our 
boy-scout movement. T. Rossi-Doria pleads for 
(a thorough reform of the Italian Public Health 
Department and of all hospital treatment, especially 
> for babies, practically on the lines suggested for 
; England by the Minority Report of the Poor-Law 

• Commission, »>., by searching out cases of incipient 

• disease. The Italian Press seems, by no means 
:M enthusiastic as our own over the revolution in 

• Portugal, and the Antologia, which no one could 
. accuse of clericalism, remarks that it was emphati¬ 
cally a military and not a popular rising. “This 

; circumstance changes entirely the political and moral 
fe. character of the movement. It is somewhat sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to note the joy with which certain 
^anti-militarists have welcomed the events at Lisbon, 
Aud their enthusiastic approval appears, to say the 
of it, impulsive.” 

'“The kassegna Cohtcmporanea publishes a well- 
formed critical article, by F. Olivero, on the Celtic 
ival in English literature. It deals mainly with 
writings of W. B. Yeats, William Sharpe, and 
Aeodore Watts-Dunton, as representative of the 
v fcejnent in Ireland, .Scotland, and Wales. The 
..M; ignores, however, the-Ianguage revival as part 

• “ T.'Avam " denounces the 


ineptitude of the agricultural policy pursued by Italy 
in her colonies, and pays testimony, in passing, to 
the services rendered by Kew Gardens, “ the most 
celebrated and the most influential botanical gardens 
in the world.” A. Munoz describes the wonderAil 
collection of pictures and works of art gathered 
together in Rome by the lat^Count S^roganoff. 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

“The Future of Our Race,” in De Gidsf is on 
the subject of the possible causes of degeneration and 
improvement, the effect of heredity, and the necessity 
for adopting some method of producing the fit. The 
writer quotes various authors on education, strength, 
and so forth, with which the reader may or may not 
agree. The following article on “ Feminism in Its 
Modem Form,” is much more interesting from tht 
point of view of the general reader. After mentioning 
the different ways in which the movement aflects the 
I>eoplc, and women esi>ecially, the writer says that the 
object of the essay is to indicate the Christian stand¬ 
point. In the old laws woman was the inferior; when 
Christ came He was concerned for the soul, whether 
it belonged to a man or a woman. They were equal. 
Instances are then given of the way in which women 
have assisted great movements—the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, Prison Reform, etc. Another enter¬ 
taining article is that on “Legends and their Varia¬ 
tions.” Legends of animals are the most primitive 
forms, and this is probably due to the fact that 
primitive man was beholden to animals to a great 
extent, or (in some cases) lived in fear*of them. 

Vragm des Tijds opens with a review of the report 
of the Educational Commission, in which* various 
scholastic reforms for Holland arc recommended. 
The second article deals witli Java and the lack of 
thrift among its people. 

Elsevier opens with a aketch of Nellie Bodenheim, 
the artist. There is another instalment of “ The 
Graves of Sea Heroes at Rotterdam,” followed by 
a curiously illustrated contribution about. “ Little 
Known Edible Fungi,” the text of which yill intcre^ 
lovers of nature. 

De 7 'ijdspirgel has a long contribution *>n “The* 
Dcfenc^ of the [Dutd^Coast Line.” After mention¬ 
ing \he agitation in England on the subject of the 
Navy, the writer says that in the event of a war 
Dutch neutrality woftld be threatened, so it is impera¬ 
tive to ttrengtheif the coast defences. A Commission 
was appointed in 1903, but nearly seven years has 
been allowed to lapse before its recommendations are 
embodied in a Bill, and the work will take eight* 
years. Can peace be guaranteed for tha^length of 
time? The minimum number of ships required for 
tyis purpose was set down by the Commission as six, 
but the Government has cut it down to four. The < 
building of . the forts and the additional ships will * 
absorb more than the amount of money set down as ; 
the estimated exDenditure. . • ' * *<•& 


Topics 6f the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land-: 

Sugar-Beet and English Agriculture, by J. S. Mills, 
“ Fortnightly Rev, ’ Nov. • 

Armies: 

Conscription, by J. W. I’clavc), “ United Sen-ice Mag,” 
Nov. 

Russia’s Military Weakness, by Gen. von der Bocck, 
“ Dcutscho Rev,” Oct. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Progress in Acronaut'-s, by Major II. Bannerman- 
Phillips, 44 United Service Mag.” Nov. 

The Aeroplane as an Engine of War, by Capt. Chariot, 
41 La Revue,” Oct. 15. 

The War of the Future, by G. Lc Sui-ur, 44 La Revue," 
Oct 15. • 

When shall Wc All fly? by C. Grahame-White, 
41 Pearson’s Mag,” Nov. 

Germany and Aviation, by Justizral Eschcnbach, 

- “ Prcussische Jahrbiicher,'’ Oct. 

Canals: 

From Paris to Warsnw, and from Antwerp to the 
Black Sea, by Prof. M. Eckert, 44 Deutsche Rev,” 
Oct. 

Chil.ren: 

Poor Law Children and the Boarding-Out Order, by 
Miss Mason, 44 Nineteenth Cent,** Nov. 

Church ot England: 

Some Probable Effects of Disestablishment, by Bishop 
Wclldon, 44 Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Crime, Prisons: 

Prison and Prisoners, by T. Holmes, 44 Hibbcrt 
Jrnal," Oct. 

Prisons as Training Schools, by II. II. Smith, 
44 World's Work,” Nov. 

Emigration, Immigration: 

Italian Emigration to the United Stales, by L. Jadot, 
44 Questions Diplomatiques,” Oct. 16. 

The United States Immigration Question, by Maurice 
Dcwavrin, 44 Nouvcllc Rev," Oct. 

Evolution: 

Social Responsibility and Heredity, by Mrs. Pinscnt, 
41 National Rev,” Nov. 

Finance: 

The Singly Tax Mania, by W. E. Bear, “ National 
Rev,” Nov. 

Our FootJ Supplies and lmpeiial I’refeicncc, “ Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” Oct. 

Rousing PrSblem: 

Solutions of the Problem in Towns, by F.. E. Hayward, 

' 44 Progress,” Oct. 

Ireland: * . 

The New Irish Outlook, by J. Boyle, 14 Foruin * Oct. 

Home Rule AH Round, by lan Malcolm, 4 * Nineteenth 
Century,” Nov. • 

Labour Problems: . . 

The Charter oF the Labour Party, by G. N. Barnes, 
44 Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

The Position of Trade Unions, by Harold Cox, 
44 Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

The 0 ^x>rne Judgment and Trade Unions, by J. R. 
Macdonald, “Contcmp. Rev,” Nov. . 

The Trade Union Unrest, by J. R. Macdonald, 
44 English Rev," Nov. • 

. The Right to Labour, by F. C. Constable, 44 Socialist 

. **ev,” Nov. 


The Unemployable and the Unemployed, by Miss 
Edith Sellers, “ Cornhill,” Nov. 

Unemployment Insurance, by E. L. Muller, ‘‘Grande 
Rev,” Oct. 25. 

Strikes and Alarums Again, by L. Jerrold, “Contemp, 
Rev,” Nov. 

The Labour Unrest and the Woollen Trades, by H. 
Willmott, “Socialist Rev,” Nov. , 

Co-Partnership: The Answer to Socialism, 44 Dublin 
Rev," Oct. 

French Railway Servants : Wages and Pensions, by 
I). Bcllct, “ Corres|xmdant ” Oct. 25. 

The French Strikes and the Confederation dti Travail, 
by E. Tavernier, 44 Nineteenth Cent,” No\ 

Diseases of Occupations, by J. L. Breton, 14 Grande 
Rev," Oct. 10. 

Marriage Laws: 

The Church and Marriage, by Country Parson, 41 Con¬ 
join p. Rev,” Nov. 

Navies: 

The Naval Crisis. “Quarterly Rev,” Nov. 

The Shrinking Margin of British Sea-Power, by H. W. 
Wilson, 44 National Rev,” Nov. 

Warship Armaments, by P. A. llislam, “ United 
Service Mag," Nov. 

The French Navy, by 11 . d’Aunet, 44 Corresiondant," 
Oct. 25. 

Parliamentary, Political : 

The Constitution in Writing, by J. H. Morgan, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Nov. 

Conservatism, 44 Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

Hints to the Unioni>t Party, by W. G. Howard Gritten, 
44 Fortnightly Rev," Nov. 

Socialism, Social Questions : 

The International Congress at Copenhagen, by j. 
Bourdeau, “ Rev. des Deux Monties,” Oct. I. 

The Increased Cost of Living ; Cartels and Trusts, by 
A. Sauzi.de, 44 La Revue,” Oct. 15. 

The Perpetual Poor, by 1 C W. Bru&rc, 44 Harper,” 
Nov. 

Public Assistance and Organised Charities in Oxford, 
by C. Violet Butler, 44 Economic Rev," Oct. 

Theatres and the Drama: 

A King’s Proctor for Plays, by L. Housman, “ Fort^ 
nightly Rev,” Nov. 

The Censorship of Plays, * 4 Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

Women: 

Theoretical Aspects of the Suffrage, by Schoolmaster, 
44 Englishwoman,” Nov. 

Principal Childs on Woman Suffrage, by Frances H. 
Low, “ Ilibbcrt Jrnal,” Oct. 

The Government and Women Suffrage, by Teresa 
Biilington-Creig, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Mr. Asquith and the Women’s Liberal Federation, by 
One of the Rank and File, 44 Westminster Rev,” 
Nov. •) 

The Married Women’s Property Act, by Herbert 
Jacob, “Englishwoman,” Nov. 

The Home Industries Question, by R. Picard, 44 Grande 
Rev,” Oct. 10. 

Remuneration of the Woman Wage-Earner, by G. H. 
Wood, 44 Englishwoman,” Nov. 

Working Girls’ Budgetsl by S. A. Clark and E. Wyatt, 
“ McClure," Nov. \ 

The Lesson of the Womdn’s Colleges, by H. Reinhen, 
44 Englishwoman," NovA 
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The Review of Reviews. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. . 

••ace and Disarmament Movement, etc : 

The Hague Tribunal and Disarmament, by F. Ack- 
royd, “ Socialist Rev,” Nov. 

Peace and Disarmament, by Col. R. Giidkc, 
“ McClure," Nov. 

Armaments or Disarmament, by G. Gothcin, u Docu¬ 
ments du 1 ‘rogr^" Oct. 

The Declaralioh of London, by L. Harris, “ National 
Rev,” Nov. 

International Abolition of Submarines, by Rcar-Adm. 
Kalan vom Hofc, “ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 

The Necessary Agreement of Diplomacy and Finance, 
by J. Dorobantz, “(Questions Diplomatique*,” 
Oct. lO. 

International Finance in Time of War, by E. Ci.nn- 
inond, “ (Quarterly Rev," Oct. 

Zolonles and the Empire : 

Democracy and Empire, by C. R. Knock, “ English 
Rev," Nov. 

Africa: 

The Trustee for Egypt, “ World’s Work,” Nov. 

The Italians in Tunis, by Commander A. Davin, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Oct. i. 

The Rising in South-West Africa and Its Causes, by 
Governor von i.cut'vein, “ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 

The Onion of Great Hope in South Africa, “ World's 
Work,” Nov. 

East Africa for the White Man, by W. G. Sevvall, 
“ World’s Work, ’ Nov. 

Two British Trans-African Railways, by E. dc Rent/, 
“Questions Diplomatique*,” Oct. 16. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Hungary’s Place in Kuro|>c, by Count J. Mailath, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Nov. 

Belgium : 

Leapold II. and Albert I., by R. Feibelman, “ National 
Rev,” Nov. 

After the Elections ; Hopes and Fears, by C. Wocste, 
“ Rev. Gdndrale,” Oct. 

Bulgaria : 

Tsar Ferdinand, by Miss Edith Sellers, “Fortnightly 
Kgv,” Nov. 

Zanada: 

lmperialising Hudson Day, by Arthur Hawkes, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Nov. 

American Reciprocity with Canada, by Jatncs O. 
Fagan, “ Atlantic Mthly," Oct. 

Zhina: 

China Then and Now, by von Hollcbeu, “ Deutsche 
Rev.” Oct. 

Crete, E. A. Marc on, “ Nouvellc Rev,” Oct. i. 

Cuba, Sydney Brooks on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

France: 

M. Briand and •French Parties, “ Konscrvativc 
Monatsschrift,” Oct. 

Electoral Reform, by L. Cadot, “ Correspond ant,” 
Oct. to. 

The Agrarian Problem in French Socialism, by E. 
.Bui*'son, “ Sozialistische Monatshcfte,” Oct. 27. 

. 1 he Railway Strike, see under Labour. 

The Organisation of the Ministry of the Colonic'S, by 
J'ierre Ma, “Questions DipJomatiqucs,”Oct. 1 and 16. 

Scrmany and Prussia: 

s£.Tbe German Crisis, by Pcregrinus, “ Coutcmp. Rev,” 

; Nov. 

i-Thc Inequalities of the Electoral System, by A. Thiele, 

. .. “ Soziahfllische Monafsheftc," Oct. 13. 


German Social Democracy, by J. W. Perrin, North 
Amer. Rev,” Oct. 

Missions and Colonial Policy in German Protectorates, 
by Dr. A. Kind, “ Prcussische Jahrbuchcr,” Oct. 
Municipal Enterprise, by R. H. Tawney, “ Economic 
Rev,” Oct. 

Greece : • 

The Hellenic Crisis, by II. Marchand, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Oct. 1. / • 

India: 

Lord Minto’s Viccroyalty, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct. 

The Indian Councils at Work, “ Blackwood," Nov. 

The Times and India, by Sir J. D. Rees, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Nov. 

J ‘^si France Lend Japan Money ? by F. Dclaisi, 
‘‘Grande Rev," Oct. 25. 

Labour in Japan, by Rev. J. C. Pringle, “ Economic 
Rev," Oct. 

Korea and the Japanese Annexation: 

Daugny J., on, “ Nouvellc Rev,” Oct. 15. 

Griffiths, W. E., on, “ North Amur. Rev,” Oct. 

Portugal : 

Portugal Old and New, by Mackenzie Bell, “Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," Nov. 

The Revolution : 

Dillon, Dr. E. J., on, “ English Rev," Nov. 
McCullage, F., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

St. Victor de St. Dlancard, L. de, on, “ Corrospon- 
dant,” Oct. 35. 

Lisbon, Oct. 4 and 5, by Emile Bertaux, “ Rev. dc 
Paris," Oct. 15. 

R- puolican Portugal, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, “ Conlemp. 
Rev,” Nov. 

Russ a: 

Causes of the Failure of the Revolution, by Hon. M. 
Baring, “ Dublin Rev,” Oct. 

South America : 

The Promise of Latin America, “Quarterly Rev," Oct. 
Spain: 9 

Spain and the Vatican, “Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

Spam and the Church, by Mgr. Bidwcll, “ Dublin 
Rev,” Oct. 

The Case of Ferrer, by W. Archer, “ McClure,” Nov. 

Switzerland: 

Electoral Reform, by H. Miclidi, “ Bibliothfcquu 
Univcrscllc,” Oct. 

Turkey : 

The Agitations in Turkey, by J. Dorobantz, “ Quer 
tions Diplomatiques,” Oct. 1. " • 

Under the Ottoman Yoke, by Etienne Richet, “ Nou* 
velh: Rev,” Oct. 15. 9 

The Successors of Abdul Hamid, by Gen. Cherif Pasha, 
“ La Revue," Oct. 1. , 

United States: • 

The Forthcoming Legislative Elections, “ Correspoiv 
danj,” Oct. 25. • 

Protection in the United Slates, by M. Dcwavrin, 
“ Nouvclle Rev,” Oct. 1. 

The Theory of American Protection, by Moreton 
Frewcn, “Nineteenth Cent," Nov. 

Reciprocity with Canada, by J. O. Fagan,.“Atlantic 
Mthly,? Oct. 

Immigration, see Emigration and Immigration. 

• --- 


Rev. J. Ernest Rattknbury and the work of the 
West London Mission is the subjeci # of an illustrated 
sketch by Mr. W. Scott King in the Sunday at Hams, 
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The Book of the month. 


The First Book of the Chronicles ofc Benjamin, the Son of Israel, and his Conquest of tne 

Gentiles, written by Monypenny, the Scribe.* 

M r. MONYPENNY’S picture of the first thirty thousands in the Nevr World," Mr. Disraeli continue* 
years of Disrae^s life increases nt once our as follows 


R. MONYPENNV’S picture of the first thirty 
years of Disrae^ s life increases nt once our 
dislike of his hero and our sense of the mar¬ 
vellous capacity which achieved such results with 
such an outfit Apart from the admiration which the 
spectacle of indomitable courage naturally com¬ 
mands, it is difficult to resist a feeling of loathing 
for the character of this supreme egoist. So 
deep is the impression produced by the descrip¬ 
tion of the yo’nng Dis- 


It i* not llirn my pa«ion fnr notoriety that 1ms induced nv 
to tweak the editor of tin* l>y the nose, and to inflic 

sundry kicks upon the laser jail of his ba*c body j to mnk< 
him cat dirt, nnd his own word*, fouler than any filth ; bu 
I •realise 1 wished to show to the world wlint n miserable pol 
trouii, what n ciavcn dullard, w hat a literary scarecrow, what i 
mere tiling, siuflcd with straw ami rubbish, is the soi-dtxan 
director of public opinion and ollichil organ of Whig |>olilics. 

'I bis is not polemics 


racli’s affectation and 
conceit that it is difficult 
To repress a feeling of 
contempt for old John 
Bull who allowed himself 
to l>e saddled and bridled 
.and ridden by this ex¬ 
traordinary bounder. 
Oscar Wilde in the mad¬ 
dest days of fantastic 
poses was as sober and 
as drab as a Quaker com¬ 
pared with that “ damned 
bumptious Jew Boy,” 
who, when he was at 
Malta, “ paid a round of 
visits in his majo jacket, 
white trousers, and a sash 
of all the colours in the 
rainbow * in this wonder¬ 
ful costume he paraded 
all round Valetta, fol¬ 
lowed by one-half the 
population of the place, 
and, as he Said, putting 
a complete # stop to all 
business* 

• It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive sane and sober 
Englishmen consenting to 
take seriously this extra¬ 



il is not politics. It i: 
simply the dialect of tilt 
bargee. As for bis politi 
cal convictions and hii 
so-called consistency 
Disraeli appears to havt 
I wen absolutely obliviou 
to the difference betwcei 
one set of principles anc 
the other. He was indeet 
“a mighty impartial per 
son,” who negotiated la 
a seal in Parliament % 
the same time with 


l'A*u>gra//i by\ 


| F.lholt amt Fry. 


Mr. W. F. Monypenny 

The biographer of Rcacnnriicld. 


orc^inarj compound of a buffoon and a Thersitcs. 
Imagine a candidate for the Premiership writing 
as he • did in the Times , in reply to tha Whig 
editor of the Globt y who had declined further 
controversy because he was disinclined to gratify his 
passion for notoriety. After professing amazement 
that the editor could imagine that “an ignoble 
controversy with an obscure animal like himself 
can gratify the passion for notoriety of one whose 
works at least have been translated into the lan¬ 
guages of uolished Europe, and circulate by 


ral and Tory leaders. 

And yet, and yet wit! 
such a damnable handi 
cap, Disraeli came out or 
top. He was a Jew, tc 
start with, with a forcigr 
name, and nothing in hin 
English except his Ian 
gunge* Not content wit! 
these disadvantages, hi 
seems to have taken ; 
perverse delight in pilinj 
Pchon ti|Kin Ossa in thi 
shaj)C of every coneeiv 
able? obstacle in the wai 
of his success. Writing 
in his diary, he says :— 


“ Nature has given me an awful ambition awl fiery passions, 
My life ha* been a struggle, with moments of rapture—a storm, 
with dashes of moonlight.” “ The world will wonder at m) 
ambition. Alas! 1 struggle from Pride. Yes! It is Pride 
that now prompt* me, not Ambition. They shall not say 1 
have failed.” 


• * 


• “The Life of Berlin Dieraeli. M of B«*coo.Seld,” by William 
Ikndt Moavswmv. (lohnMurrmv. Voi. 1 . 1804-18*7. m 




To out-Byron Byron in this fashion was surely thi 
oddest means to attract the support of the sohe 
middle-class electors whA ruled England from 183: 
to 1866. Not content wit\ that, he qualified for beini 
selected as an alternative Chancellor of Exchequer t 
Mr. Gladstone by getting sb head over heels in deb 
when he was twenty that -he was never able t< 




The Review of Reviews. 


bay twenty shillings in the pound till he was fifty. 

Monypenny says:— 

•• Boring a great |>arl of his life Disraeli was in the grip of the 
.money-lenders, never escaping from an atmosphere of bills, 
\ rits, annuities, renew als, discountings, assignments, and all the 
•Ollier processes which arc the implements and appurtenances of 
usury. Amid the \v»rries agd vexations of such a life most men 
would have found serious work or even serious enjoyment 
utterly impossible, but Disraeli contrived to pursue his plea¬ 
sures, his labours, his ambitions with a wonderful serenity 
through all. 

A nice kind of gentleman, truly, to place at the 
head of the Treasury 1 

• His literary style was sometimes bombastic and 
often meretricious. His speeches were vulgar, vitu¬ 
perative, and often grotesque. He dressed like a 
macaw and played tricks like a monkey. And yet he 
became Prime Minister of England 1 The marvel 
of it takes away the breath. It reminds one of 
nothing so much as the daring audacity of another 
Jew of much more reputable character. When Ahab 
allowed Elijah to challenge a trial by miracle between 
Baal and Jehovah at Mount Carmel, Elijah did not 
handicap his burnt-offering worse than Disraeli handi¬ 
capped his chance*. When the prophet built his 
altar on which the sacrifice had to be consumed 
by fire from heaven he made a trench about 
the altar, and then, having laid the bullock upon 
the wood on the altar, he said: “ Fill four barrels 
fifth water and pour it on the burnt sacrifice 
and on the wood. And he said, Do it the 
•econd lime, and they did it a second time. 
And he said, Do it the third time, and they did it a 
third time. And the water ran round about the altar, 
, and he filled the trench also with water. Yet after 
; that the fire of the I/)rd fell and licked up everything, 
including the w;«ter that was in the trench. Where¬ 
upon the people cried with one voice, The Lord he is 
the God, the Ix>rd Jie is the God.” We feel something 
, iike that in reading this account of the beginnings of 
. this adventurer’s career. He did every conceivable 
tiling calculated to make success impossible, and yet 
he won through; and to this day pious pilgrimages 
with votive offerings of flowers are made to his statue 
every Primrose Day by the most solid, matter-of-fact, 
not to say stodgy, people in the world. 

How was this miracle effected ? Mr. Monypcnny 
does not tell,us. .Disraeli was the only man in 
^England who had faith in Disraeli; hut that failh 
‘served to remove mountains. Whether he had 
faith in anything else except in Disiaeli does nert 
^clearly appear. Accepting the semi-miraculous career 
£pf‘thi8 new Joseph, the idea struck me of throwing 
{Mr. hlonypenny’s narrative into the familiar Biblical 
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CHAPTER 17 —GENESIS. 


s i. In 1748, Anno Domini, Benjamin, the son of 
’Isaac, who was called Israeli, left Conto in Ferrara 
and his abode ip London. 

?£•?*•“ ' h ° k “' 




the weaknesses of men, so he put D’ before his famil) 
name and became D’ Israeli. 

3. llu^whether as Israeli or D’lsraeli, this Benjamin 
forsook not the faith of the God of Israel, but abode ic 
the Synagogue. 

4. His wife bore him a son, who was called Isaac, 
and he in his turn took to Jfimself a wife, who bore 
him a son who was called Benjamin, after his grand¬ 
father. 

5. Tliis last Benjamin, who was born on aist # Dec., 
1805, in a house in Theobald’s Road, was sub¬ 
mitted to the rite of circumcision, according to the 
law of Moses, as his fathers had been before him. 

6. *But when Benjamin was thirteen years of age 
his father, Isaac, withdrew from the Synagogue, and 
Benjamin was baptised as a Christian in the Church 
of St Andrew, Holbom, July 31st, 18J7. 

7. The children of the Synagogue mourned ovei 
the backsliding of a son of Israel, for their eyes were 
blinded that they could not sec that his baptism was 
necessary for the triumph of the circumcised over the 
Gentiles, among whom he was to have rule and 
dominion in the years to come. 

CHAPTER II.—EDUCATION. 

1. The boy Benjamin, {he baptised and circum¬ 
cised son of Isaac D’lsraeli, the son of Benjamin 
Israeli of Conto, Ferrara, was born in a library and 
cradled among books. 

2. In his youth he was instructed in the rudiments 
by a Nonconformist minister, who passed him on to 
a Unitarian scholar of much learning. 

3. He was a boy studious but ambitious, and when, 
only fifteen, reading Demosthenes with 'the aid 
of a hateful lexicon, he “ often wished to have lived 
in the olden time when Philip was King of Macedon, 
and Demosthenes demagogue of Athens.” 

4. His heart clave unto his sister Sarah, who was 

two years his senior, but of his brothers Naphtali, 
Raphael, and Jacobus, who were younger, there is 
nothing to record. ' • 

5. When Benjamin was seventeen ydars old hfS 
father, Isaac, in his wisdom, placed him with 
a scribe called a solicitor, whose offied was in 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

6. 'There in Old Jewry the young Jew attended in 
the office to # make a$ though he would study the llws 
of the land which be was bom to govern. » 

7. But it was irksome to him, and his spirit chafed 
against the bars of the cage, and in order to console 
himself for the drudgery of the office he wore strange 
and wondrous apparel. 

8. Even as Joseph, the son of Jacob, was clad in a 
coat of many colours before his captivity in Egypt, so 
Benjamin, the son of Isaac, at the age of. nineteen 
clothed himself in costly apparel of black velvet with 
ruffles, and black stockings with re<J clocks. 

9. Thereby, as in mystic symbol, did he portray 
at once his present condition and bis future. hopcs&jfi 


10. But whether as articled clerk of the solicitor 
of Old Jewry, or the young gallant resplendent in 
velvet and ruffles, Benjamin brooded over his destiny 
and prepared for his future. 

CHAPTER III.—AMONG THE JEWS. 

x. It came to pass that Benjamin, though baptised 
a Christian, was corralled to spend much time 
among the ‘Jews. 

а. He had been compelled to leave the Synagogue, 
but he met them on the Rialto. 

$i ‘Benjamin’s soul within him craved for power, 
and to power the shortest cut has ever been wealth. 
So he sought for wealth, and it was denied him, and 
in place of wealth he acquired debts. • 

4. He who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing, but 
Benjamin bore his sorrows with a light heart. Was 
it not of himself that he spoke in “ Tancred ” when 

Tie made his puppet, Fakredeen, declare, “What 
should I be without my debts ? Dear companions of 
my life that never desert me 1 All my knowledge of 
human nature is owing to them; it is in managing 
my affairs that I have sounded the depths of the 
human heart, recognised all the combinations of 
human character, dcvclojicd my own powers, and 
mastered the resources of others.” 

5. So the son of Israel went to school at the 
counter of the money-changers of Israel, and for 
thirty years they continued to leach him who was to 
rule the Gentile. 

б. The money-changers pursued him with writs, 
so that often, when he had to address the people, it 
was difficult for him to reach the platform without 
being waylaid by their duns and bailiffs and sheriffs. 

7. Twenty years old was Benjamin when he fell 
into debt; fifty years old he was before, by his 
marriage with the widow woman called Wyndham, 
he was able to pay off the money-changers. 

8 . For so it was ordered that he who should in his 
age rule the Gentiles and spoil the Egyptians should 
bear in his youth the yoke of the Jew. “ For the last 
three years,” he wrote in 1830, “ life has not afforded 
me a nfoinent's ease.” 

• 9. But Respite debt, difficulty, and depression, 
Benjamin never lost heart, save only once when he 
was “ slowly recovering from one of those trediendous 
disorganisations which happen to all men et some 
pjriocP of their lives, and which are perhaps equally 
necessary for the formation of Ijpth body and consti¬ 
tution.” . 

xo. “ Whether,” then wrote Benjamin all forlorn, “ I 

shall ever do anything which will mark me out from 
the crowd, l know not. Iam one of those to whom 
moderate reputation can give no pleasure.” 

ix. At all other times his heart was stayed, as upon 
a rock, on his own faith in his star. And although 
it was difficult, he did not hesitate to try to comfort 
those to whom he owed many shekels with the same 
cbnfidence. 


11. “ The first step I take,” wrote Benjamin—once 
when in prostrate health—“when the power is mine, 
shall be in your favour, and, sooner or later, the 
power will he mine; and, some day or other, we may 
look back to these early adventures rather as matter 
of philosophical spoliation than individual sorrow, I 
confidently lielicvc. For there is something within 
me which, in spite of all the dicta of the faculty, and in 
the face of the prostrate slate in Vhich I He, whispers 
to me I shall yet weather this fearful storm, and that 
a more prosperous career may yet open to me.” 

» 

CHAPTER IV.—OPENING HIS OYSTER?* 


1. Wealth he had not, but Providence had given*, 

him a tongue and a pen, with ample store of wit tO( 
use both. fi 

2. And so when but twenty Benjamin wrote and' 

published the story of “ Vivian Grey,” in which he 
posed himself before the people whom he was to 
subdue. '*• 

3. “ The world,” said the wise youth, “ is miu£ 1 

oyster, which I with my sword shall open.” But hi$ 

only sword was his pen. Vjjf 

4. When only two and twenty years of age the head* 

of the great house of Murray sent him as special'; 
envoy to Scotland to engage Lockhart, who married 
the daughter of the Wizard of the North, to edit ft * 
daily journal to be published in opposition to. thffi 
Times. • \ 

5 For in those days, strange though it may appear; 
to men of this generation, the Times was addicted i 
to the ways of Liberalism, and Murray the Great ; 
aspired to create in “The Representative” a rival,’; 
which would be sound in the faith as delivered to* 
the ancients. 

6. Then young Benjamin hied him by swift chariot 

to the capital of Scotland, where he found Sir Walters 
Scott, “ a kind hut rather stately person, with his pile of.' 
forehead, sagacious eye, white hair and green shoots 
ing coat He was extremely hgspitable, and aftet; * 
dinner, with no lack of claret, the quaighs and whisky V 
were brought in.” $ 

7. So eloquent was the young pleader that Scotty 

consented, and it was arranged that Lockhart, sup*) 
ported by all “ the great interests," should come 
Ixmdon, not to be the editor of a newspaper, but thftj 
director-general of an immense organ, and at 
head of a band of high-bred gentlemen and impor 
interests.” • 

8. But as nothing came of all this, Benjamin, w 
twenty-six years old, decided to leave his d 
behind him and revisit the tombs of his fathers, w 
the inspiration came to him of his destined task. 



CHAPTER V— HIS TRAVELS. <'% 

1. In the year 1830, When England was fermenting* 
with revolution masqueriding as reform, Benjamin , 
journeyed Eastward to the'home of his race. 

a. Benjamin in those dajte had once loved 0 maid* 






*rilh a stormy passion, described in “ Henrietta 
^Temple”; but love, after its first rapture was over, 
had come into conflict with the harder side of his 
character, with his masterful will and daemonic 
,ambition ; and in the clash between will and passion 
will had triumphed. 

3. “ The hour of adventure had arrived. I was 
unmanageable. I must l>e something great and 
glorious and dnzaling” for it was his deep conviction 
that life must be intolerable unless he be the greatest 
of men. 

4. If ho could not he great, Benjamin found it easy 
to l»c conspicuous. He would walk down Regent 
Street, when it was crowded, in his blue suitont, a 
pair of military light blue trousers, black stockings 
with red stripes, and shot's. “The* people quite 

• made way for me as I passed,” he observed, with 
satisfaction. “It was like the opening of the Red 
Sea, which I now perfectly believe Irotn cx|x riencc. 
Even well-dressed (icoplc stop]ted to look at me.*’ 

5. Great is the influence of dies* on the spirits of 
their wearer, and when Benjamin was still under 
the cloud of dcs|tondency, “ he wore green velvet 
trousers, a canary-coloured waistcoat, low shoes, 
silver buckles, lace at his wrists, and his hair in 
ringlets.” 

6. In Paris he “gazed upon the Venus de Medici 
without prejudice and left it with veneration.” 

7. At the home of Voltaire, Benjamin wrote that 
at Ferney the sublimity of the scenery might have 
Inspired a better epic than the “Hcnriade” and 
chastened the libidinousness of the “ Puccile.” 

8. At Gibraltar, he wrote : “ I have also the fame 
of being the fust who ever crossed the Straits with 
two canes, a morning and an evening cane. 1 change 
my cane as the gun fires, and hoi* 10 carry them 
both on to Cairo. It is wonderful the effect these 
magical wands produce. I owe to them even more 
attention than to being the supposed author of—what 
is it ? I forget! ” 

9. In Constantinople the sympathy of the circum¬ 
cision asserted its sway. “ Mchemet Pasha told me,” 
he writes, “ that he did not think I was an English¬ 
man because I walked so slow : in fact I find the 
habits of the calm and luxurious people entirely agree 
with my own preconceived opinions of propriety and 
enjoyment, and I detest the Greeks more than ever.” 

xo. So early were laid the seeds of the instinctive 
love for the Turks, which he was to prove when, as 
;‘creator of the* Empress of India, lie defied the 
^Muscovite at Stamboul. 


is England. I care not for party. \ stand here with¬ 
out party. I plead the cause of the people, and I 
care not whose policy I arraign.” 

3. He used his pen as the sword of the merciless, 
writing the letters of “ Runnymede ” in the Times , 
and exposing himself to the challenge of O’Connell, 
chief of the Irish. 

4. As Moses went to Mount Pisgah to view the 
Promised Kind before he- {Jfcd, Bcnjhmin went in 
T833 to survey the House of Commons four years 
before he entered its portals. After returning he 
wrote : “ Heard Macaulay’s best speech, Sheil # and 
Charles Grant. Macaulay admirable ; but, between 
ourselves, I could floor them all. This enhe nous ; 

I was never more confident of anything than 
that I could carry everything before me in the 
House.” 

5 ; The ruler of the land in those days was a great 
Whig noble named Melbourne. Benjamin entered 
in his records the following note of their meeting :— 

Lord Mcllxnimc o*kcd how he could advance me in life, and 
half proposed that 1 *houhl l>c hi: pittite* neticlary, iimuirine 
wlini my object in life might 1 m:. " To he Prime Mininler.” 

II w.i* then that Lord Melbourne, with a gravity not common 
with him, set lo work to prove lo me how \:iin and impoHkilile 
lo realise, in tho*c day*, vuw this nmlrition. It wn» a long 
speech, and I think I could rej»eal every wold of il still. 

6. Now Melbourne lived till near the close of 
1848; and when, after the death of Lord George 
Bentinck and shortly before his own, he heard of 
Disraeli's approaching elevation to the leadership of 
the Tory Patty in the House of Commons, he 
exclaimed, in some excitement, “ By God 1 The 
fellow will do it yet!” 

ft 7. So even the Gentiles saw afar off the rising 
sun of Israel. Whrtt Benjamin himself thought, 
is it not written in the chronicle of his days at 
Bradenham ?- 

The walk 1 calW me conceited. The world is in error. I 
trace all Ihc blunders of my life to sacrificing my own opinion 
lo that of others. When I was considered very conceited 
indeed I was nervous, and had self-confidence only hy fils. 1 
intend in future to act entirely fiom my own iinjAilso. 1 have 
an unerring instinct—I can rend characters at a glance; few 
mm can deceive me. My mind is a continental inhid* It is a 
revolutionary mind. 1 am only truly great in action. If ever. 
I am )Unccd in a truly eminent |>osi(ion I shall prove this. I 
could rule the House of Commons, although there would be a 
great pr^udice against me at first. It is the mdkt jealous 
a«cmbly in the world. The fixed character of our English 
society, life consequence of our aristocratic institutions, renders 
a caret* difficult. Poetry is the safety-valve of my passions, 

I Hit I wish to act what l^vrite. My works arc the embodifica- 
lion of my feelidgs. # 


CHAPTER VI.—IN POLITICS. Mr. Monypenny’s first volume ends with Disraeli’s 

. . election to the House of Commons in 1837. 

" hen Benjamin returned to the land of his The narrative up to this point, although extremely 
(t0 enter political life. interesting, contains nothing to help us to an^stimate 

I. Whether to be a Radical or a Tory he could of the valutfof Disraeli’s contribution to the political. 

Jot at first decide, for he said to those who spoke to social, or moral progress of his adopted country, 

in those days: I am neither Whig nor Tory. What it does bring into clear relief is that no odds 

ly politics are desctilied fcy one word, and that word of birth, poverty, vulgarity, eccentricity, and absurdity 
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are in themselves fatal to the chances of success in 
English politics. If the lieringletted fop, hunted by 
duns; eaten up by vanity, vulgar in soul and foul of 
speech, could live to become the trusted friend and 
counsellor of Queen Victoria, there is hope* for any¬ 
body. No one need despair if this man arrived. 
That is a good message* to our youth—perhaps the 
best message ivhich Disraeli left to those who are to 
come after‘him. % 

# 

Wlio is it will not dor* liiimelf to tru-l ? 

Who i* it hath not strength to aland alone! 

Who U it thwart.- and bilk- lh«* onward must ?— 
lie and his works like sand faun earth arc blown. 


Shall we not herd the lesson tanght of old, 

Aud by the I'rrscnt’s lips repealed still. 

In our owu single manhood 10 be bold, 

Fortre-^nl in eouseiencc and impregnable will. 

l/owell’s lines about Lloyd Gam son may be applied 
to Disrac.i minus the first half of the last line. Not 
even his most unblushing fiitterer could claim thal 
Disraeli was “ fortressed in conscience.” •• He never 
had a conscience,’* said Carlyle; “ he knows he never 
had a conscience, and he’s very well pleased that it 
should lie so.” That perfinp* may be too severe. 
Ihit there is nothing in Mr. Monypciiny's book that 
makes us disposed to modify Carlyle’s grim verdict. 


COMMANDER PEARY'S BOOK ON “THE NORTH POLE.” 


Dkspitr the poor literary quality and not infrequent 
Actual slangincss of Commander Peary's book, it is 
impossible, from the very nature of its subject, not to 
be keenly interested in it. As regards the North 
Pole, it seems, after reading this narrative, that the 
thing is to get there. The Pole itself is comparatively 
uninteresting. At least that is the inference which 
would be drawn, for nearly nil the book is taken up 
with telling how it was jtossiblc for one white man, 
one negro, and four Eskimos to enjoy on April 7th, 
1909, a few hours at the one of the two points on the 
earth’s surface where north, south, east, and west 
meet. Only a few hours, be it remembered. Com¬ 
mander Peary explains at some length why Captain 
Bartlett, who had all the time l>ocn in charge of the 
party which pushed ahead towards the Pole, was at 
last sent back with the fourth supporting party, 
although lie was “very sober” and anxious to go 
further. Henson, the negro, says Peary, “ with his 
years of Arctic experience . . . was more useful to 
me than any "other member of my expedition, when it 
came to travelling with my last |»arty over the j»olar 
i<jp ”; hut f^iptain Bartlett, he says, was fitter to take 
himself and his party back to ramp. Whether, after 
all, Peary«ever got to the Pole: or whether, if*he got 
there, he was hauled all the last stages by Henson 
and th^ Eskimos, as Henson is said to claim* are 
questions upon which most readers still keep an 
open nfind • • 

What Peary in this book insists upon again and 
again is the impossibility of reaching the Pole with¬ 
out the detailed knowledge of Arctic conditions 
gained by*him in his previous seven Polar expedi¬ 
tions, which occupied twelve years of his life. Again, 
nothing can be done without excellent dogs, sixty per 


cent, more of which must be taken than are actually 
necessary to draw the sleighs, in order to allow for 
losses. A third essential, insisted upon again and 
again, is being able to manage the Eskimos by 
having previously won their confidence. Eskimo 
knowledge is absolutely indis|xmsablc. The party 
even adopted Eskimos’ dress, and engaged Eskimo 
women to make their fur and skin clothes, at which 
work they are more skilful, says Peary, than any 
European furriers. 

The Roosnvlt had more than one exceedingly 
narrow escape from being smashed up by the ice ; 
indeed, after reading this hook, it is easy to see how 
very near this eighth expedition of Peary’s came to 
failing to reach its goal. When he had actually 
arrived at 90°, Peary says that the one thing he* 
desired was sleep. For the time being nothing else 
mattered to him, such was the physical and nervous 
exhaustion of weeks of forced marches and innumer¬ 
able discomforts. 

Fortitude and endurance alone, Teary insists, are not 
enougli to carry a man to the Pole. Years of experi¬ 
ence of Arctic work are necessary, not only for the 
leader, but also for the party accompanying him. 
The “ Peary system,'' as he calls it, seems to consist 
mainly in driving a ship through the ice to the 
farthest possible land base from which she can be 
driven back again next year, and then sending on 
parties with supplies, sending them back again one 
by one as the supplies are used, keeping only a small 
picked party to make the final dash, or drive, for the 
goal. It is a pity that a t^ook recording so important 
an expedition should be srtmdiculously badly indexed. 
(Hodder. With illukratidns, map and appendix. 
326 pp. 25s. net.) \ 


THE REVIEW’S BOOKSHOP 


1 ‘According lo ihe trade journals no fewer than five 
lousand books are advertised as being prepared for 
ublication this autumn. Such a devastating flood 
f literature submerges the reviewer, and the utmost 
lat he can do is to pick'out here and there a notable 
ook to which he can direct the attention of his 
•aders. 1 can notice some which were published 
arlier in the month, hut the deluge of the last few 
ays of October renders it utterly impossible to do 
lore than mention the more imjrort.int works as a 
uide to the reader who wishes to know “ What's 
hat.” Take, for instance, modern biography. The 
ist few days brought us, besides the first volumes of 
lisraeli’s life, the following books among others :— 
John Bright. A Monograph, by Barry O'Brien 
Smith Elder, ios. 6d.). 

Robert Browning, Life of, by W. H. Griffin and 
L C. Minchin (Methuen. 12s. 6d.). 

Lord Dalhousie , Private Jstttrs of, edited by 
, G. A. Baird (Blackwood. 15s.). 

Admiral Montague, Bernini scenes (Arnold. 15s.). 

• William Sharp (Fiona Maclcod), by his wife 
Hleinemann. 16s). 

W. Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends, by S. M. 
lllia (Lane. 32s.). 

Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. By Sir Clin*. Michell 
Arnold. 2 vols. 30s.) 

Cedi Rhodes. His Private Life, by 1*. Jourdain, 
is Private Secretary (Lane. 7s. 6d.). 

W. O'Brien. An Olive Branch in Lr.li//d and 
Us History (Macmillan. 10s.). 

John Redmond, by L. G. Redmond-Howard (Hurst 
ad Blackett, ios. 6d.). 

I can only mention them and pass on. 

BIOGRAPHY AND GOSSir. 

TilK LIFE STflRY OK A GREAT PUBLISHER. 

The Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan , by 
1. L. Graves (Macmillan, ios. net), enables the 
flrious public to gain a peep into the innermost 
rcanum of one of the greatest publishing houses of 
ondon. As his name implies, Alexander Macmillan 
as a countryman of Burns. Born in Ayrshire in 
818, he came to London in 1839, where he and his 
rother stai ted a small bookshop at 57, Aldersgate 
treet in 1843* From such humble beginnings sprang 
le princely house of Macmillan. Alexander Mac- 
Mllan was a good man, as well as a good man of 
usiness. He gathered around him other good men, 
along whom Charles Kingsley and Lord Morley 
$nd conspicuous; he brought a conscience to his 
prkj and he prospered in a fashion which would 
|iy$ gladdened the heart of his old pastor Thomas 
inney, whose book. 11 Is It Possible to Make the 
iort of Both Worlds?” finds an affirmative answer in 
lexaoder Macmillan*! career. I wish heartily I 
dortR* ..more Jbace to this, book, but it ii 

wfv -IT., . 


Noveml>er,and the shelves groan with the ever-increas¬ 
ing masses of the publishers' output. So our notice 
of this foremost among our publishers must be cur¬ 
tailed to make room for notices of other publications. 

“ I MYSELF,” BV^fYSELF. • 

/ Myself, by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor (Methuen. 
1 as. 6d.). This book may be described as the com¬ 
panion volume written by the wife to the numbqjless 
volumes published weekly by the husband under 
different titles, but all therein being variations upon 
the theme 1 1 Myself.” Some time, perhaps, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor may write a book under the same title, 
and the two may be bound together and called 
“ We Ourselves ” Mrs. O’Connor gossips pleasantly 
about her husband, although she has much t0 4 
say concerning the iniquity of the Divorce Law. 
Here and there there is a ghost of a moan, 
which would imply that I Myself, feminine, is no 
longer living with I Myself, masculine, which makes 
it a sad and weary world. Mrs. O'Connor prattles 
away very pleasantly concerning her acquaintances in 
America and Ix>ndon, who include a good many 
distinguished people, among others Henry Ward 
Bcechcr, who turns up quite unexpectedly in her 
circle. She has a good deal to tell us concerning the 
early days of the Star and its staff, including Bernard 
Shaw, who in those days seems to have been paid 
pretty badly for his contributions as musicpl critic. 
He had £5 a month rent to pay, and one month he 
only earned £y. There are many interesting side 
glimpses of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Labouchere, Mrs. 
Craigie, and other persons whose names are,familiar 
to all the world. These reminiscences of distinguished 
people are served up with a plentiful addition of Mrs. 
O’Connor’s observations and reflections upon life, 
love, marriage, etc. A readable book by and about a 
vivacious personality. 

“under five Aeigns." 

Lady Dorothy Neville having achieved great 
success by her “ Reminiscences,” published fou« 
years ago, has been encouraged by that success to 
bring but a second series of recollections which 
she ca*ls Under Rive Reigns. It is good gossip, 
and -for the most part good-natured, although 
here and there the # feline claw is displayed. Lady 
Dorothy has no Jove for Lady Cardigan, whQra she 
describes as “ a writer possessed of a singularly 
imaginative memory, who no doubt saw a good deal 
of a -certain kind of racy society, and confined her 
stories to people who were dead.” This new volume 
contains letters (of no great importance) from 
Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, Chamberlain, and others. 
Chamberlain’s are the most interesting, especially 
that in which he expresses his disgust at the way In 
which his own party fought the General Election of 
1884- 
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It is no use reviewing a book of this kind. All 
that you can do is to assure the reader that he can 
spend a very pleasant hour turning over its pages. 
As for Lady Dorothy, four years hence slfe will find 
another store of reminiscences in her wonderful 
memory, which we are glad to believe is not so 
imaginative os LadyT'ardigan’s and 'certairily more 
good-natured. 

IN DEFKNCK OK OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Mr. Richard Ashe King’s Oliver Goldsmith was 
written in order to comlwt the notion that Goldsmith 
talked like, or was in any way, a 44 poor Poll ” or 
an “inspired idict," or unobservant, or, in fact, 
at all what his contemporaries said he was. The 
writer, an Irishman, shows how Goldsmith failed to 
get recognition until too late, and how the praise of 
Johnson, Fox, and others came mostly when he could 
no longer hear it. In this interesting little attempt 
to combat a conception of Goldsmith which still 
persists, the writer is |x»rhaps sometimes slightly 
unjust to Johnson and Boswell. Goldsmith’s lack of 
worldly wisdom would have prevented his ever 
‘•getting on,” as it is called. Moreover, as the 
writer also shows, Goldsmith wrote, in the age over 
which Johnson ruled supreme, in a style the reverse 
of Johnsonian. (Methuen. 6s.) 

SAMUKT. ROGERS AND HIS CIRCLE. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts' interesting hook, full of the 
kind of literary gossip in which so many jiersons 
naturally take much pleasure, in one respect resem¬ 
bles Mr. Ashe King’s book on Goldsmith. It is an 
attempt to combat the popular conception of Rogers, 
as Mr. King's book was an attempt to combat the popu¬ 
lar conception of Goldsmith. That Rogers had a sharp 
tongue the writer docs not deny, nor that on occasion 
he could use it. But with his gift of making caustic 
speeches he possessed another gift, without which this 
book could not have been written—the power of making 
and keeping friends. Those friends did not fail to turn 
to him for help and counsel; and they do not seem to 
have tamed in vain. 44 To him Wordsworth turned for 
the management of his publishersto him Byron 
appealed in his quarrel with his wife; it was he who 
helped Moore, Sheridan, Lawrence, Hcmy Gary, and 
many others in their financial difficulties.. It was 
plain that he enjoyed helping people as much as he 
(flighted in quizzing them.” The kind of society, 
with jts breakfast parties, its excellent fconversations, 
and its, at any rate, apparent * leisure, fchich is 
entertainingly depicted in this book, seems to have 
passed away as much as the men who composed it, 
and it is not clear what we have to take its place. 
This, as#may be inferred, is a pleasant book, worth 
reading. (Methuen. Index and illustrations. 399 
pp. ios. 6d. net.) • 

A SCOTTISH NOVELIST. 

Mrs. L. B. # Wolford's Recollections of a Scottish 
Novelist (Williams and Norgate. ,xos. 6d. net) are 
pfetafly ititexetting for the account which they give of 


life and society in Edinburgh fifty years ago. They 
were still “unco guid,” and some of them highly 
eccentric folks in those days, and their Sundays were 
indeed days of holy terror to foreigners. It is 
interesting to be reminded, in these days of absurdly 
skimpy skirts, that the crinoline, to which women 
clung so tenaciously, asserting that never would 
they wear anything else, was in vogue for twelve 
years ! The book might fairly be called “ Recollec¬ 
tions of a Happy Life.” Mrs. Wnlford’s work came 
out largely in Blackwood\ She wrote in the days ol 
the three-volume novel, and she tells us that her 
book, 44 The Matchmaker ” — not her best-knowQ 
work—was the last three-volume novel accepted by 
Mudie. Latterly she has attempted playwriting, bet 
not, she admits, with success. 

MOKK OR LK8S HISTORICAL. 

Of the historical books in the nature of biographies-i 
that is, hooks about people who played a more or )e* 
important part in the history of their times, and whose 
lives cannot Ik: narrated without also narrating mudfc 
history—the l»cst which I have before me isananony* 
mous volume on The First Duke and Duchess of New* 
castlc-u/wn-Tync^Lowgmzm. 1 os. 6d. net). The writer*! 
style is often pungent ^nd witty, and always good, 
The Duke and Duchess of Newcastle were models of 
conjugal happiness, though the times in which they 
lived were troublous, and the I >uke, as General oi 
the Royalist Forces under Charles I., naturally 
suffered much. He was "Governor" of Prince 
Charles (afterwards Charles II.), and among other; 
things which he did was to write a book on Hors* 
manship, which became a standard work. His good 
lady the Duchess wrote a prodigious amount, but, to 
her biographer points out, she was too anxious ft> 
teach and not eager enough to learn, and, moreover 
imagined all she wrote was worthy of print, which {I 
certainly was not. ■ * 

The author whose work is*just reviewed had 
undoubtedly a style of his own. His work is fail 1 
removed from that, for instance, of such an historical 
muck-raker as Lieut.-Colonel Andrew Haggard, whd 
has hashed up a vast number of ancient and unsavoury 
scandals under the title of The Amours of Henri ft, 
Navarre and Marguerite de Valois (Stanley Pauty 
16s. net). The portraits are far the best part of \h'yt 
book, in which history is subordinated to the naljf 
details of the private lives of ^ couple who were u 
faithless to each other as they very well could bf£ 
Mr. H. Noel Williams, also an indefatigable produc 
of spicy historical memoirs, but a better writer then 
Lieut-Colonel Haggard, has written a book on * 
period just before than of Henry of Na vane’s. 
volume deals with Henki II of France, and there ti 
naturally a great deal irr. it also about Catherine de 
Medici, Diane de Poitiefy, the Guises, Mary Stuart 
and other characters, whoXare, no doubt, perennially 
interesting. (Methuen. 15A net.) 

Scandal is not nearly so much to the fore as history 
in Mr. A. C. A. Brett's book pn Charles II. and IBs 
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tourt, though of course in a book dealing with this 
Period there must be some scandal. The writer, 
jpwever, must not be looked on as a man with an 
historical muck-rake. He seems to have written his 
look largely b* cause he thinks so much nonsense has 
)een |)ublished on the subject of Charles II. It is a 
protest against lhq,“ Merry Monarch” conception of 
Charles, and also against the habit of judging him, 
rom the political ]>oint of view, solely by the nominal 
noral standard of our day, which was not that of his. 
Charles 11., he thinks, has had less fair treatment from 
URtorians than perhaps any other King of England. 
'Methuen. 10s. 6d. net). Mr. It. C. H; rd/'s 
P/ili/fa of JIainault and Her Times is a much more 
irdinary book, and one the need for which is not so 
>bvious. (I.ong. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Bernard C*n|>es* Jfidorieal Vignettes arc brief 
humbnail sketches of a variety of historical jwrson- 
iges— George 1 . of England, Ix>uis XIV., Napoleon, 
Jneen Elizabeth, Lady (lodiva, Margaret of Anjou, 
ind many more. They are well enough done to 
eave a vivid impression on the reader’s mind. 
Unwin 7s. 6d. net.) 

A SHOWMAN OK DIRTY 1.IKKN. 

Mr. Francis dribble, who has apj>ointcd himself 
listorian in Ordinary of the adulteries of dis- 
inguished men, has never found a more congenial, 
ubjcct than what he calls The Lore Affairs 0/ J.ord 
Syron. Why profane the word love by applying it to 
he lusts of Venice, compared with which the chronicle 
if a parish bull would be more edifying rending? 
Phis book, published by Kvelcigh Nash at fifteen 
hillings, is an exhibition of dirty linen of the dirtiest, 
jid none the mure savoury l»ecause the linen belonged 
ft a great j>oet. 

TRAVEL. 

Of October travel books few are more charming in 
tyle than Mr. J. J. Uissey s The Charm of ihe Road. 
Phosc who know his work will not need to be told 
bat it is the charm of the quiet English country road 
fhich is being described, and that there is a great 
leal also about old-fashioned, uncxploited villages, 
rith old-fashioned .inns and timbered houses with 
ardens full of old-fashioned sweet-scented flowers, as 
rell as not a little from time to time about the history 
nd old churches of the places passed through. Mr. 
lisscy especially note# also old timbered rooms, old 
fjarket crosses, Tudor fire-places, and Elizabethan 
aansions, and it is surprising how many of them he 
Qntrives to find. His motor journevs extended from 
&ent to Somersetshire and from Sussex to North 
sics. Some of his illustrations arc quite as charm- 
;as his book and the road he descriltcs. (Mac 
rfUon. Index and map. 441 pp. 10s. net.) 

In An Idler in the Near East Mr. F. G. Aflalo 
Sil, .we fear, disappoint those who know only his 
Wrings on sport and natural history. Constanti- 
Oplc, the '(loly Land, the Black Sea, and the 
StiC*au» (TiUp-CaucaM*) are the regions described, 


but the book, especially the Holy Land part, it is to 
be feared, is neither worthy of the subject nor the 
author. The natural history notes are the most 
interesting part of it. (Milne. Index and illustra¬ 
tions. 269 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Evelyn Adam, in Behind the Shofi , takes us 
to the Far East (Japan), and re she has lived there 
for years, it is interesting tb read what she says, 
though she brings out few jxiints that will not be 
already familiar to those who have read much 
about the country. It is notable that she has not the 
slightest tendency to describe the Japanese as only a 
very little lower than the angels. She thinks them 
extremely mr.rjstworlhy and absurdly imitative, and 
remarks on the “vague distrust” of strangers still 
existing among them. (Methuen. 306 pp. 6s. net.) 

ITAI.V AND POKTUCAL. 

Upon Italy we have Professor Pnsqtialc Villari’s* 
Afedurral Italy from Charlemagne to Henry Cl/., 
translated by (kjsl.inza Hultou. a bulky volume of 
375 pp.» illustrated and indexed, and one which it is 
scarcely necessary to recommend to those interested 
in Italian history. 

Siena and Southern Tuseany is the latest addition to 
Mr. Edward Hutton's already long list of books on 
Italy—carefully written volumes, containing much 
information about the history of the places dealt with, 
and many notes on their artistic treasures. (Methuen 
Full index, and illustrations in colour and black 
and white. 333 pp. 6s.) 

In Mr. K. G. Jayne’s Vasco da Gama and His 
Successors the social life as well as the history of the 
period is depicted. This also is one of the most 
interesting and carefully written of the historical 
books of Oclol>cr. It is of interest alike to the 
general reader and to the student. (Methuen, 
ros. 6d. net.) 

PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald has republished in 
hook form, with considerable additions, most t .of the 
articles on India which he contributed to <4 the Daily 0 
Chronicle , under the title The Awakening of India 
(Hodder, 6s.). “India,” he says, “is a place of t 
enchantment. It baffles you, il enthrals you, it is 
maddening in its imperturbability, in its insistency . . . 
Thus your attempts to understand, thwarted, laughed 
at, denied euery time, become maddening. India 
eludes you to the last.” Mr. Macdonald favourS the 
Nationalist movement, but sees difficulties ahead, not 
in the present differences between Hindu and 
Mohammedan, but because of the Indian’s lack of 
discipline, steady perseverance, and coujage to 
oppose the ryling race in his councils. Lord Curzon 
was all for centralisation, and this, says Mr. Mac¬ 
donald, was the most colossal of the many blunders 
which characterised his pompous imperialistic rule. 
Decentralisation is what is needed. • “ Responsible 
government in the provinces; the federation of the 
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provinces in our Indian Government—that seems 
to me the way India is to realise herself, is, in fact, 
realising herself.” 

Now, when Home Rule all round, instead of being 
a dream, is a question of practical politics, it behoves 
us to consider how the Empire is to be managed in 
future. Such books, therefore, as Mr. Reginald 
Enock’s An^ Imperial Commonwealth (Richards. 
3s. 6d. net) ‘are of grc©t value. Mr. Knock knows 
many of the outlying portions of the Empire inti¬ 
mately, and no doubt th,e views he sets forth are the 
result of mature consideration; but some of his sug¬ 
gestions will be far from welcome in the Dominions 
Across the seas. In any case, Parliament will soon have 
<0 adapt itself to new conditions, and it is inteysting, 
therefore, in Mr. Harry Graham’s book, The Mother of 
Parliaments (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net), to read how 
previous adaptations have taken place. In addition 
•to an historical account of the Lower Chamber, Mr. 
Graham tells how business is actually conducted in 
the House, and describes the Parliamentary machine 
it work. 

TUK Ul’PKR CHAM l!KKS OP THE WORLD, 

Senates and Upper Chambers , a series of lectures 
and papers by Harold W. V. Temperley (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net), cannot fail to be useful at the 
present time. Mr. Tern|»crley treats his subject from 
the academic point of view, devoting only one 
chapter to the present situation. As a book of refer¬ 
ence, however, this volume is invaluable, for par¬ 
ticulars are given of the Upper Chambers of almost 
every country in the world. Especially interesting 
are the accounts of the Upper Chambers of recent 
creation, such as those of Russia, Turkey, and Japan. 
In all these, the author points out, the foundation is 
usually*wealth or intelligence, and only occasionally 
birth as well. 

COLONISING METHODS COMPARED. 

Another useful book is England's Government of 
her Dependencies Compared, written and published by 
Mr. Ashley I.arkins (5s. net). The comparison is, 
however, not between England's method of governing 
her different dependencies, but between her methods 
\>f colonisffig and those of Spin and Trance. The 
account given of Spnish and Trench methods is suc¬ 
cinct, enabling the reader to grasp easily the funda¬ 
mental differences between them. * 

9 * THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION. 

7 'he Persian Revolution of * 1905-7. (Cambridge 
University Tress. 10s.) is the title of a carefully 
compiled and copiously illustrated volume, in which 
the history of three eventful years of Persian history 
is told by Professoi Edward C. Browne, who for 
nearly ttyrty years has never let a day pass without 
reading, writing, or speaking Persian. Mr. Browne 
is more Persian than the Persians. He dislikes the 
Russians; but we can allow for his bias when we 
make ute of the materials which he has so faithfully 
collected from all sources. It is a real pleasure to 


come across so whole-souled an enthusiast for a mud 
despised nationality. 

La He /Wdif/ie Orientate of 1909 is the title of a 
hook written by I)r. Georges Hamm? and M. V. M, 
Goblet. It is a useful historical survey of events ol 
1909 so far as they relate to the Eastern Question. 
The chap'ers dealing with the Balkan Crisis and 
affairs in Crete and Onstijutional Turkey occupy 
the greater prt of the book. 

FOR THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

London Cit r, by Sir Walter IVsant, is the eighth 
uniform volume Messrs. A. and C. Black have 
brought out on London (30s.). This last edition is 
really the first of a new scries. The preceding 
volumes dealt with London as a whole at different 
periods of its development. This is a prticular survey 
of the City only, up to the end of last century. Sit 1 
Waller wrote the general portions of the work, but 
the particular descriptions and minute details have 
been filled in by his former assistants. These have 
taken immense care that nothing of interest shall be 
lost, and following street after street, have described 
every building of note that is now standing or used 
to stand thereon. The volume, which contains 49a 
pges, is full of illustrations, many of them old wood- 
cuLs. Following the fine index is a great map of 
London City, 4 feet 2 indies long anti 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. 

A far less elaborate, but a bandy book withal, is 
Nooks and Corners of Old London , by Charles and 
Marie Hemstreet (Laurie. 3s. 6d. net). In brief 
pragraphs it gives a succinct account of London’s 
most interesting features. These are not arranged 
haphazard, hut follow consecutively as the visitor 
strolls along the streets. f 

Every person who takes an antiquarian interest ift 
London will thank Mr. A. S. Toord for his volume 
entitled Springs , Streams and Spas of London (Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d,). A host of historical associations 
cluster about these s|uis- loi* example, Seller’s 
Wells, Islington Spa, Beulah Spa, and the other 
sources from which London in olden times derived 
its water supply, and it is useful to have the record 
preserved in so well-illustrated a volume. e 

VANISHING ENGLAND. 

Vanishing England is the title of an intensely in¬ 
teresting book, the letterpress of which is written by 
Mr. P. H. Ditchfield (Methuen. 15s.), and is 
copiously illustrated by Fred Rowe, R.L. The idea 
of the author is that the insatiable tooth of time, aided 
by the process of modern commercial civilisation, is 
eating out many of the most distinctive chaiacteristics 
of old England. The iea is eating into her coasts, 
manufactures are defiling her streams, motor-cars are 
whirling like fiery drajkms through her pleasant 
country lanes, old churLjies, old castles, old city, 
walls are crumbling into d\ist, and so the author con¬ 
ceived the happy thought reverently preserving in 
the present volume these memorials of our ancestors 


tfore they altogether vanish from mortal sight. 
Ithough the subject is a somewhat melancholy one, 
to book is by no means unpleasant reading, and I 
mend it to all those who love Old England, and 
cherish the relies which recall the memory of 
>r&er days. The authors have done their work well, 
ad there are few phases of English life, manners, 
ad customs upon wtych they do not touch. 

THK CATACOMBS OP HOME. 

The Early Christians in Rome, by the Dean of 
rlouccster (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net), is a work which 
ears evidence of the author’s deep research into all 
lAt has been written on the subject. The quotations 
■e many and apt, but it is unfortunate that the 
mice is not always given. The part dealing with 
Roman Catacombs is particularly interesting, and 
ill appeal not only to those who have seen the Cata- 
>mbs, but also to those who have not done so. The 
30k contains what the author calls “ a supplement ” 
n 41 The Jew and the Talmud.” Though this sup- 
lemcnt contains nothing new, it is nevertheless well 
ritten, and may be taken as a fairly good rteumt of 
history and origin of that strange mixture of 
abbinical literature the Talmud, the Mishnah, and 
krgum. The illustrations, especially those of the 
terior of the Catacombs, are well reproduced, 
very clerical library should have this book. 

THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

Mr. Frederick Hack wood’s book, The Good Old 
\mes (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net), shows what was the 
edition of the poor, of tramps and vagrants, of 
pers and the sick in general, of hospitals and lunatic 
lums, of beggars, foundlings, prisoners, and the 
ouring classes generally in the times to which 
>me people refer as “the good old times.” He 
raves, of course, that they were very bad old times 
deed, and that though it is not yet time to put the 
former on the top shelf, in many of our ways of 
saling with the poor and sick we are quite perfect 
1 comparison with %hat our forefathers were. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Mr. R. E. Dennett’s Nigerian Studies and Dr. 
eorge Brown’s Melanesians and Polynesians deal 
ith the habits and customs, as well as the laws, of 
rimitive people, and to some extent with their folk- 
ire. Mr. Dennett’s book describing the religious 
id political system of the Yoruba (Nigeria) contains 
great deal of excellent matter which, unfortunately, 
not attractively presented. It is a book for 
% Frazer to summarise and draw conclusions from 
ither than one for the general reader. (Macmillan. 
*dex and illustrations. 232 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 
V,. George Brown’s “Melan^ians and Polynesians” 
K # great deal more interesting and better presented, 
‘toting of cannibalism, be says that so far from the 
sople who indulge in it being particularly ferocious 
4 repulsive, the reverse is the case. Cannibals 
•‘dften no more ferocious than other races which 
$or the. very notion of eating the human body. 


44 Many cannibals, indeed,” he assures us, “are vety 
nice people.” Cannibalism, he thinks, did not arise 
owing to a scarcity of animal food, but it is generally, 
at all events in Melanesia and Polynesia, 44 a semi- 
sacred rite, in most cases practised to discharge an 
obligation to the spirits of the dead.” The book is 
well illustrated, and in the account of strange birth, 
marriage, and burial customs, magic, witchcraft, 
initiation, and other ceremonies, many readers will 
find much to interest them.' A curious account is 
also given of the way leprosy is 44 smoked out ” of a 
man by some tribes, often with success, it seems. 
(Macmillan. With index. 438 pp. 12s, net.) * 

MKOICINK AND TIIE CHURCH. 

Thq, world moves, and, more wonderful still, even 
the Church of England moves. In proof whereof we 
have this volume, edited by Mr. Geoffrey Rhodes 
(Kegan Paul. 6s.), discussing in a serious, practical, 
sensible way the relationship between the Practice of 
Medicine and the Church’s Ministry to the Sick. 
The Bishop of Winchester contributes a foreword, 
and the collection of essays includes papers by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt and half-a-dozen other notable 
doctors, the Bishop of Bloemfontein, the Hon Sydney 
Holland, and others. Mr. Geoffrey Rhodes writes 
with earnestness and serious purpose. His book, 
as the Bishop of Winchester says, will help to dissi¬ 
pate prejudice by the spread of better informed 
opinion. I regret much not to be able to devote 
more sj>ace to a book whose contents cover so wide 
and so important a field. But I cordially commend 
it to all those in the Church, and out of it, who are 
beginning to wake up to the fact that there is 44 some¬ 
thing in it” after all, and that Mental Dealers and 
Christian Scientists have got hold of a truth which 
has too long been lost sight of both by doctors and 
theologians. 

THE world’s MISSIONARY HOOKS. 

The World Missionary Conference , Edinburgn % 1910 
(In nine volumes. 18s. net, or with supplementary, 
volume, 20s. 6d. Oliphant, Anderson), is a standard 
work of reference, a missionary up-to-date cyclopedia, 
and a faithful report of what Mr. W. *T«- Bryan 
described as the most memorable meeting of thet 
Christian Church since the day of Pentecost. If any¬ 
one wishes to give his pastor an acceptable Christ¬ 
mas present, here is the very thing. The books 
ought«to be in every Free Library and every Church 
library in the land. « 

Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

Rouni the Clock is the title of the collected series 
of papers which Sir W. Robertson Nicoll contributed 
to the British Weekly , and which are now republished 
by Hodder and Stoughton at 6s. They describe 
the various lustrums in the life of man from-youth to 
extreme oltl age. The author has devoted many 
years to their compilation, and they are marked by the 
wide range of reading, the happy choice of anecdote, 
and the genial spirit of the editor of the British 
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Weekly. From the same publisher, and by the 
same author, comes Sunday Evening fifty-two short 
sermons for home reading. They are admirable dis¬ 
courses, good to be read, any day and any time, 
morning or evening. 

A CHRONOLOGY OK BRITISH HISTORY. 

Nearly fifty years afco, when my eyes went bad and 
I could riot read in th£ train, 1 found it very useful 
to employ the twenty minutes spent morning and 
evening when travelling in committing to memory the 
leading dates in the histories of Greece, Rome, and 
Britain. I compiled what I called my date book, a 
slim volume which was carried conveniently in my 
pocket, and I still hold its familiar leather-covered 
back in grateful reminiscence. Whit I did for myself 
imperfectly, Mr. Arnold Fairbairns, in his Chronology 
of British History , has done for the general public, 
and especially for all those who are teachers 
and students. It is published in four twopenny 
parts, but it can also be had in a shilling volume of 
186 pp. hound in cloth. It is illustrated with repro¬ 
ductions of contemporary portraits of English sove¬ 
reigns from Richard II. to Edward VII., and gives 
the dates of all the more important events in English 
history from B.C. 1000 to 1910 A.D. Mr. Fairbairns 
has done his work admirably, and I confidently recom¬ 
mend this little hook as one which should Iks found 
and used in every school and college in the land. 
By an ingenious use of different founts of type the 
different categories of facts, political, constitutional, 
literary, and social, are clearly distinguished. (Stead’s 
Publishing House.) 

. SAMPLES OF NEW FICTION. 

Fred Whishaw is the latest of the innumerable 
novelists who have been templed to make Catherine 
the Great the central figure of an imaginary story. 
In An Empress in Love (Paul. 6s.) he represents 
Catherine.as having fallen desperately in love with 
a young Scotch giant, who is as beautiful as a 
Greek* god, and, unlike most Greek gods, is 
romantically faithful to the lass with whom he is 
in love. The author tells the imaginary story of 
how the Empress made court to the obdurate Scots¬ 
man, and was assisted in her suit by those who 
were jealous of the reigning favourite. Mr. WJiishaw 
has, not intentionally, done injustice to Catherine. 
But # it is a thousand pities that so i/iuch attention 
should be concentrated upon the weaker side of 
Catherine's character. She was one of the greatest 
rulers *hat ever lived, and yet she is constantly 
depicted as.if she were a mere incarnation of physical 
desire. 0 It is as if mankind had agreed to forget the 
sweet singer of Israel and remember only his affair 
with Bathsheba; that would be as unjust to David as 
Mr. Whishaw and all his tribe are unjust to Catherine. 

The Mays of Their Youth , by S. R. Crockett 
(ijodder. ,6s.)- Mr. Crockett is even more romantic 


than usual in this quaint story of a child protector, 
beleaguered mansion, smugglers, and love. Tit 
period seems to be shortly after the “ 45," and th 
story is told in the first person by tin; schoolmaster,’ 
son, who is the real hero, though he is not alway 
consistently heroic. 

fushtt , by Marie Ixrighton (Ward, Lock. 6s.), is 
detective adventure story, lUe plot .turning upon thi 
occasional homicidal mania of a famous K.C., wh< 
after he has killed his man forgets all about it am 
successfully fixes the guilt u|*»n someone else. 

The Folly of Wisdom , by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowl® 
(Hodder. 6s.), is a pathetic story of the love a& 
devotion of two sisters, one of whom has committal 
a crime. There is a seltlcsi lover and a bright 
brisk wife; hut who but Ellen Thorncycroft Fowi ‘ 
could jiersuade us to swallow so many mora 
platitudes! 

The Jlon sc of Scrravalr, by Richard Bagot (Methuen 
6s.), is a finely-wrought story, in which the character 
isation is good, and the plot turns upon the b. 
influence exerted by a household chaplain over 
great Italian noble. A Question of Marriage, bj 
Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey (Hodder. 6s.), is. 
touching story of the struggles of a lovable womjty 
to maintain her resolve not to marry because mad 
ness is in her family. Finally happiness and conteq 
become her |>oriion, though not absorbing joy. I( 
The Droit and the Deep Sea (Macmillan. 6s.) Mia 
Broughton introduces us to an invalid with a rathfl 
lurid past and a daughter whose father is a disgrace 
Both are sailing under borrowed colours, and vari 
uncomfortable situations are the result. But Mi 
Broughton evidently thinks that even a liar, libertii 
and swindler may be a desirable husband if only 
be a lover and has money enough. <1 

Alongshore , by Stephen Reynolds (Macmillan. 6s. j 
Though a longshoreman is a fisherman, a fisheim 
is not always a longshoreman sa/s Mr. Reynolds 
these interesting sketches of the sea by a culture 
man who has taken up a longshoreman's work for 
livelihood. The “ sea ” pictures stand out stroi 
and clear, and the queer characters are descril 
with a loving touch. 

In Astray in Aready (Methuen. 6s.) Mary 
Mann tells the experiences of a famous at.it 
who, having retired into the country for a little sj 
has had the novel experience of being despii 
Her descriptions of the people of the neighbt 
are consequently flavoured with rather more piqi 
sauce than they deserve. There is certainly no 
in Dulditch whom we wish to meet again. 

Here is a clever milder story entitled A Wat/,, 
Destiny , by L. G. Mobkrly (Ward Lock. 6s.). . Tht 
waif is a charming girl,stranded in London pennilejfl 
and starving, who is cVverly made to appear 4? 
accessory to a crime committed in order to obtair 
political papers. There 1* a dramatic ending to tti< 
story. 1 
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Golden Silence , by C. hf. and A. M. Williamson 
Ithucn. 6s.), is an excellent story and guide-book, 
ere is the inevitable motor-car, but the authors 
4 t broken fresh ground, and conveyed in their 
iUpcrb descriptions some idea of the warm colour 
and die tremendous silence ” of the great North 
African desert. 

The Yoke of 'CircntAstance , by Helen Wallace 
(Cassell. 6s.). In spite of the yoke imposed upon 
hex by a loveless marriage, the heroine, Laura Pringle, 
develops sufficient character to keep the straight path ; 
(»ut surely her people are represented unnecessarily 
iclfish. 

The Heart of the Dush y by Edith Searle Grossman 
[Sands. 6s.), is a New Zealand idyll, in which the 
Kroinc marries half way through the book. The 
honeymoon is spent, in picnic fashion, amidst the 
ipli iulours of the Southern Alps. 

The Island of Regeneration , by Cyrus Townshend 
Brady (Greening. 6s.), supplies us with a strong 
theme, forcefully told, but not for family reading. 
Alone on a desert island is a man who has been 
ihipwrcckcd ns a child, totally ignorant and pracli- 
:*liy si>feechless. To him comes a highly intellectual 
woman. Teaching the man, she, an infidel, learns to 
tyay. Hut there comes a time when the goddess to 
whom he has looked up has to confess to her pupil 
;hflt she is not innocent, and, with the narrowness 
>F the untried, he condemns her. The subsequent 
developments are powerfully told. 

\ 'Dreams: fiend Eannst and Half Jest (farrold 
trid Sons). The many admirers of Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan's writings will welcome with, pleasure his 
[pst volume of essays and sketches, religious, jutri- 
and poetic, entitled 11 Dreams: Dead Earnest 
d Half Jest,” which is dedicated to the memory 
5 f the poet Swinburne. The facile charm of this 
rersaiile writer is revealed particularly in the open- 
Ing sketch, 14 1 Believe—in the Wildflower and the 
L)awn,” which is as Tx'jewcUcd with lair thoughts and 
beautiful imageries as a page of Ruskin’s “ Frondes 
Agrestcs." 

Besides the novels already mentioned there are 
various tales which will appeal to various tastes. 
Tommy'Akcrcraw, by Bernard Capes (Methuen. 6s ), 
(t an exciting story, the hero of which, an unselfish 
apd devoted individual, is a highwayman. In The 
Roomed City (Ward, ^ock. 6s.) Mr. J. R. Carling, 
dtepictswthe destruction of Jerusalem, drawing upon 
thoritics so diverse as the Bible and Dean Milman. 
terwoven with the history is the story of the love 
noble Roman for “ an Asiatic Christian.” It is 
fine story. The Candidate for Danger , by 
p Sherwood ^lelrose. 6s.), shows that in the 
S opinion there are some remarkably silly 
in this world. Her hero, a self-made colonial 
becomes M.P. and marries a rich woman, seems 
think so, too. He is an unblushing 41 scaramouch,” 
is inconceivable t/iat he could have had the 
jwitffw^meo with .which the writer credits him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. : • 
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Rewards and Fairies , by Rudyard Kipling (Mac 
millan. 6s.). It is a melancholy reflection that th< 
author of'.he Jungle Books is also responsible for this 
volume. The Jungle Books were the first of thei 
class. 44 Rewards and Fairies” is not up to the leve 
of 44 Puck of Book’s Hill,” and jliat was jar below the 
Jungle Books. The best part of the book is the 
verses, which preserve some of the old Kiplingcse 
lire. But the machinery of the stories is fantastic 
and the attempt to serve up history and samtarj 
science in the guise of fairy tales is not one that 
comes naturally to Rudyard Kipling. The incon 
gruity .between the setting of the story and the stor) 
itself is too great to be swallowed even by the mos: 
ingenious child. To make fairies tell history storic? 
is like presenting us with canaries solving quadratic 
equations. 

In One Hundred Masterpieces of Tainting (Methuen 
jos. 6d. net) Mr. R. C. Witt has provided us will 
an anthology of painting, choosing only masterpiece! 
from public and private collections which justify tlicii 
inclusion cither for their own sake or as representing 
particular periods of artistic activity. These rangi 
from the fourteenth century to the present time, am. 
the examples given are particularly well reproduced 
The author’s introductory Survey of the History ol 
Painting is useful; the chosen paintings are eacl 
described in analytical and critical notes. 

Miss Milford's Our Village occupies a special place 
in most memories, but the rising generation, alas! toe 
often knows it not. Probably many will revel in the 
old-world village for the first time when they receive 
the charming edition published by Macniillar 
(ios. 6d. net). 'Hie book is prefaced by Aunt 
Thackeray Ritchie. Mr. Hugh Thompson, of whose 
spirited sketches no fewer than one hundred are given 
has, most happily, caught the very spirit of the village 
The coloured plates, each on a separate mount, an 
excellently done by Mr. Alfred Rawlings. 

Concealing Colours in the Animat Kingdom , b] 
Abbott H. Thayers (Macmillan. 31s. 6dl n£t), is ; 
wonderfully made book on a wonderful subject. 1 
is an exposition of the laws of disguise which goverr 
the colotir and pattern of birds and beasts,'and ii 
illustrated by sixteen coloured plates aud one hundrec 
and foity black and white figures. The object of tht 
book is to present thc # matter simply, for the subjed 
is little understood # even by naturalists and zoologists 
It is impossible to give any idea of the marvellous blend 
ing of colours illustrated in the plates and drawings. 


In our notice last month of Mr. Walker's book o 
“Aerial Navigation,” we regret .that it was stated tha 
it was a reprint of the 1903 edition. As a matter c 
fad, with the exception of Chapter I. and part of II 
the whole of the book has been rewritten, enlargec 
and brought up to date with all the-latest details ( 
construction. There are also 57 new illustration*:. 


. . The-Bonesetter and the Doctors. 


“How long will the ■corners delight in their scorning and fools hate knowledge ? "—Proverbs. ^ 4 


r HE article published last month on “The 
Hinterland of Surgery ” has brought us many 
letters and a number of newspaper articles 
lore or leaf sympathetic. But the plum of the 
ish did not reach me tin the last day of last month, 
.'he English Review for November published an 
Tticlf on “ Boncsetting and the Profession.” In the 
>rdinary course an announcement was sent to the 
Lancet for insertion in its advertisement pages. But 
lear old Gog was not to lie caught napping. The 
idvertiscment was refused admission into its adver¬ 
tising columns. For Gog is afraid that if any of the 
qualified medical practitioners whom it serves were 
1© read an announcement that an article was appearing 
anywhere on “ Boncsetting and the Profession,” they 
might venture to read it, and if they read it who 
knows but that they might venture further and try and 
find out how Mr. Barker achieves results which they 
have utterly failed to accomplish? So the Lancd 
treats its readers as children for whose protection a 
strict censorship of its advertising columns must be 
enforced. 

Another instance of the prejudice generated in the 
profession by the action of Gog and Magog was 
afforded by the following incident, for which Mr. 
Barker vouches :— 

A few days ago a case visited luc suffering from some trouble 
, which wss entirely outside my province. 1 suggested lliat he 
should visit an eminent consultant in Wimpok Street, and 
on his agreeing to do so I wrote to this d<»cior saying that 
the patient would call and sec him. I have his reply to¬ 
day : “ l would prefer not to see the case unless he be sent 
to me by his usual medical attendant." If any Turn, Dick or 
llmry of n layman had sent the case, he would have seen it, 
but because I sent “ he prefers not to sec it" 

How long is this kind of nonsense to continue? I 
*nm not writing in the interest of Mr. Barker. He 
has, indeed, personally no reason to complain of the 
boycott. t He flourishes by it It gives him a 
mono|Jbly* of the art of manipulative surgery, which 
l *in the public interest he is anxious to see made use 
of by the whole profession. What I am concerned 
about tflhe fact that, owing to the wooden-hea’ded con¬ 
servatism of Gog and Magog and their like hundreds 
and thousands of human beings arc going abeut the 
&>rld crippled and limping antj maimed who might 
be ro6tored to vigour and ease. 1 / Mr.’ Barker were 
*a selfish man who had made a discovery 'of some 
secret remedy which he refused to divulge to the 
medical profession there might be some excuse for 
ignoring him, although even this plea did not prevent 
Sir Mortll Mackenzie, Dr. Lawson Forster, and other 
distinguished medical men, forming a committee for 
the purpose of investigating the remedies of Cotint 
Mattel. But the case of Mr. Barker is altogether 
different. So far from being unwilling to disclose his 
methods, he resembles “Wisdom” in the Book of 


Proverbs, of whom it is written :—“ Wisdom criejh 
without ; she uttereth her voice in the streets, £he 
crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the openings 
of the gates; in the city She ’uttereth her words, 
saying: How Jong, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity? and the scorners delight in their scorning, 
and fools hate knowledge?” 

And because he does all this he is denounced as an 
advertiser' 

The fact is that the faculty in refusing to treat th* 
art of the bonesetter as a legitimate branch of their 
profession arc depriving their patients of the incor 
testable benefits of the practice of manipulative 
surgery. Take as a case in point the evidence of 
“ Fairplay ” in the November number of the English 
Review :— 

Some few years ago l injured my right arm in a long bout ol 
lawn tennis. 11 m; strain became more and more painful 1 
l*rfti»tetl in pr.uUsing. and when I reluctantly left off playing 
the weakness and suffering still continued. When 1 bent mj 
nr nr I noticed a lump at tin* elbow which was very painful ant 
which did not go down. After a week or two I consulted nr; 
doctor, in whom I had some confidence, lie examined inj 
arm and said nothing could 1* done. Dreading the loss of tb 
exercise, 1 went to doctor after doctor. Kveij one affected t 
treat lire strain very lightly. Rest seemed the favourite prescrif 
tion; cold-water Imndages commended themselves to a goo 
many. " I’d carry Urc arm in a sling," said one, and practical! 
that was all the advice 1 could obtain. To cut a long SUM 
short, I found myself fared l»y politely indifferent practitioner 

as to !*c 


from ‘ tl 


from whom as much help was to l*c cxj»eclcd as 
gargoyles of a cathedral. 

This set me wondering. At first I did liot rc;ilisc Ihcpositioi 
but it became clear to me gradually. 

The futility of all the advice of all the docto 
made him sceptical. He was scoffing at the 
inability to cure a strain when a friend who kne 
two or three athletes who had gone to Barker 1 
be cured suggested he had better “ try Barker 
He went, and this is the report of his experience 

Mr. Barker examined the ann witli infinite care for a fi 
minnlcs -ring the elbow-joint about gently in cv< 
direction. 

“ It’s very simple,” lie said at length, after concentratit 
attention for some time on the elbow; “ a case pmtLL-i 
tennis elliow.” He manipulated the place for 
putting a quiet steady pressure on it ; he was vc/rie pfj 
because very strong. After a few minutes he asked . u \a • 
armfeU. m 

l was astonished at the improvement. Before “© kiwHf 
. I couW not clrx my fist tiph'gS^o «£»e SOUl of-tf 

not get my arm to hurt x ? c ^' «<■ ?. 

bettered as if by magic *,v > ^ 

exercises recommended by V ,V ^*T 'ff jon hat 

Take another instanOhcluded' l£ c^'-Airs, but' 
my publishing office wh ft took some very rein; 
ankle sina early clnldhoade^ whjch h 
fell on the stairs and •• . * “ 

that time he has hobbled fr? . R* ^ 
my article on “The HinteiY ,v,ne *. who formulate 
if Mr. Barker would try bi^vorcc of any kind,;- 

,e startling evidence 1 : 







1^5 wS of such Toug standing he ought to refuse it, 
“H he would try what he could do. The young man, 
fTio had been under treatment at St. Thomas’ and 
>Uppr hospitals, without any relief, told me that at the 
'ery first interview Mr. Barker put his knee right, and at 
he second enabled him to put his foot square on the 
jrotlnd the lirst time for twenty years. He then 
described a serjes of exercises by which he hopes 
:omplctely to restore the use of his limb. I mention 
his case not because there is anything remarkable 
ibout it, but because it happened to a member of my 
>wn staff. Everyone cannot go to Mr. Barker; but is 
t not monstrous that these doctors, who take fees for 
icaling patients, refuse to learn how to do the work 
rhich he is only too anxious to teach them ? 

. The Lance/ published some three columns of 
Tinted matter which I suppose poor (log imagines 
o be a reply to my article. In that article I had 
eferred, perhaps irreverently, to the bellowing* of 
log. Bellowings would be a misnomer as applied 
o this last effusion. Mumblings and niutlcrings 
/ould suit it better. It reminds me of Bunyan's 
bid description of (liant Pope gnashing his tootli- 
?ss gums at those who passed before his cave. Mr. 
larker replied, hut Clog had not the courage to 
ermit a rejoinder. As for brother Magog, who 
lually roars in echo to Gog, he has apparently 
opented him of the publication of 44 The Undeveloped 
‘ nd of Medicine,” and he refrains from any cont¬ 
ent “Mum’s the word 1 ” 41 As there is no 
fwer, best say nothing.” I congratulate Magog 
>n his prudence. 

But, seriously, the matter is not one to be treated 
ghtly. It is a question whether or not our medical 
are to go on as a profession ignoring the art of 
p^/ipulative surgery. No one asks them to recog- 
ise Mr. Barker, or any other bonesetter who has 
ried to teach them their business, as a fully 
ualified practitioner. The art of bonesetting is as 
ouch a distinct branch of the healing art as that of 
he dentist. No doctor refuses to recognise a dentist 
fcause he has never qualified for a medical degree, 
hy, then, should doctors refuse lo recognise a bone- 
Stter because he lias not passed an examination in 
•Heine ? As to Mr. Barker’s own altitude, I quote 
* n0f he letter which he addressed to the Lancet\ but 
JWJM not yet appeared in that journal:— 


jepicts*the ar\ ( 
thorities so/°^ 
,terwoven 


rc negle 

large section of suffering 
they know all that the 


^impossible for one not of 
rv s */■•' \ discovered something which 

noble y Van A{ lhalinno other^ wou!d 

:yy fine &.ny. The Ca who could bring a tenth 
>Wn Sherwood (Melrose, hi* arguments that I have 

• '«' opinion there nt<' re , " 

_.u oJthat I should have been sue- 
in thfcworld. nfr G* rrwtl M having entirely 
i»vr becomes M.F. and flhnd in Berlin, and, to clinch the 
ibink^SO, too. He is •» the CMC of his own ion T This 
it ^conceivable of thedeepcWj.reiud.ce, which 
. - -— 


would certainly not exaggeratedly suact*s in pnjg event. *Th4 


commendation of one of the most distinguished surgeons whtfj 
ever lived— a late President of the British Meflical Association 


—whose methods of operation arc used in hospitals all over the 
world—is entirely disregarded by you. You either cannot on 
will not sci* that J am fighting for a principle and a principle 
only. I wish to make surgeons take up this work so that it may 
not be khl when I die, but be used as an additional weapon in 
the warfare against disease. Manipulative surgery is a most 
difficult art. It requires years of practical Study—a sj>eeial 
iptitude, and devotion. I would Suggest that, like denlistiy, it 
should I made a >cparatc profession, and at once be regularised 
in the u* * 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

44 Folks o’ tub English-speaking Race.” 

In .the Chautauquan for Oclol>er a Yankee tad 
describes the welcome given to the American battle¬ 
ships in Australia and New Zealand. The tar declares 
that the best use to put 4ur ships of war to is not to 
kill men :— . 


It’s 1 letter every shape an’ way 
To go a-visilin jest for nlay. 

Then he tells how they were received in Japan, and* 
exclaims, 44 Strangers hain’t in it with blood relations.” 
After an enthusiastic description of their reception in 
Australasia, he says, 44 They told us in language we 
understood that we belonged to the brotherhood ”:— 


It came out strong in the children's ploy 
They showed in the Sydney l’ark one day, 

Whar wc stood on the terraces haviu' a view 
Of thousand* o' kids in red, while an’ blue, 

That paraded there in the park below. 

An’ then of a sudden—how come you so ?— 

They formed a hig flag ; an’ our hearts it grips, 
Kcr thar was Old Glory—The Slurs and Stripes; 
An’ then they chassied for’ard an’ Imck, 

An’ formed up agin’—’twas the Union Jack ; 

An’ next, to show we was birds of n feather, 

They formed up an’ jined the two flags together. 

’Bout a million throats gin out three cheers, 

• As well as they could fer the chokin’ tears. 

Ai' 1 i haint ashamed o’ them tears—’twas a touch 
Tliat Germans, Italians, Kooshians an’ Dutch, 
An* other breeds outside the pale, 

Can't understand an' never could feel ; 
Australasia spoke fer the Empire there, 

Britain, Canaria, everywhere,— . •• - 

'Twas the family note, the touch of kin _ 

That gits to the blood below the skin, 

An’ it meant that in the affairs of earth 
People of Yankee an' British birth— 

Folks o' the English-spcakin' race 

Are hound os brothers, an’, by Cod’s grace, 

' Should stand together for justice an’ right 
In the marts of peace an’ die field o* fight 1 


The Ecvue Economique Internationale for September 
contains a number of interesting articles, two of 
special interest to English readers. London and its 
administration is dealt with by Mr. C. W. Mullins; 
Professor M. Dufourmantelle has a paper off Garden 
Cities, Letdiworth and Hcllerau (near Dresden) in 
particular; Dr. Otto Most writes on the German 
City and its administration; and M. Nicolas de 
Mattyasovszky on the Rural City and Allotments in 
Hungary. . 
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President Dias of Mexico. 

(A recent photograph.) 


widespread insurrectionary movement had taken 


place in Mexico. Although the revolutionary 


rising seems to have been strongest in the Northern 
provinces, it was also active in the South. Presi¬ 
dent Diaz appears to have taught the insurgents 
\at. octogenarian though he be, there is plenty 
of rife and plenty of bite in the old dog yet 
Tl\ \arnty, 'on the whole, appears to have stood 
byS # W Not a single important town has been 
htidVjby # foe rebels, and we may depend upon it 
that yry few of them will i't left unhanged # if the 
mercilesj Diaz gains the up^er hand. Of course, 
*py' non Latin-American jjoint of # view, the 
sdaon. was morally justified but *the Latin 
.caiu; Are a W r jfoto themselves. W&t, for 
^ean any: -but; Latin Americans t hiak fcf 
fob of foe ptews of the two new 

ao Sooner-.reached, tha^i 
bought to defend, 
of their officer^ fwt 
shelled-the Congress at Rid into. 
Md foeo the concession of 
V. 


•'i* - 


ns 

Bari Visit 
to India. 


King George Hr fo 
Delhi as Empero^pf 
191a. On his way out, 0* 
way back, he will yisit 
Africa. It is a good idea, worthy of our 
travelled monarch. In 1913.it is . to be hogod, 
will visit Canada, and wjll then p&y She long-ex 
and much overdue visit to the United States ^ 
America. The most impicssive thing for him to- 
do would be to go to India by the Cape roufoj 
and then to return home by the Pacific, crossing 
Dominion by the Canadian Pacific, and winding .tap >! 
with a visit to Washington. The wbdfe four would 
not take up more than four moWflfrat the outside^ 
and the business of the'Gown might safely be' 
entrusted to a Regent—say the Duke'of Connaught' 
for of course such a lour would be robbed of half itr- 
value if the Queen did not accompany the King. j 

To reach Bombay vid Brindisi 
To Bombay and the Suez Canal now occupies 
Sov^Dayi. eleven and a half days. Whei) 
the Bagdad railway is built 
shall get there in ten days. But last month a capabfo 
meml>er of the Russian Duma arrived in Londo$ 
with a project for constiucting a railway across Persia' 
and Beloochistan, which it is estimated would be- 
able to earn a six per cent, dividend by carrying 
passengers and mails from Ix>ndon to Bombay in 
seven days. The project fascinates. But the execu¬ 
tion would entail grave international complications 
in a region already distracted by the rivalries and 
jealousies of foreign Powers and native races. 

The November elections in thb 
^ United States .have done some- 
American Emotion*, thing to clear the air. So far as 

can be seen from this side of the \ 
Atlantic they have .' '&d President Taft’s chances 0$ 

ia united lh u. 


of all the Russians ol of 


which had excommunicated him,' 
a mournful silence. The Tsar wrote : 
in God a merciful •Judge,” but the Chi 
to allow prayers to be said for the soul of 


The Divorce Commission has 
yet concluded its labours, but 
month took some very rem 
able evidence, which ought 
us all do some seriefos thinking.’ I do 
!to the evidence of the divines, who formuL 
for rejecting in toto divorce of any ki 
is was nothing new. T(ie startling evidt 


'•> - >a.-V v v;*lh»l which W4« hrmmlV k.« 1 



The English flagship, Dreadnought, lies in the foreground. 



^•nomination, have given Mr. Roosevelt the worst Princetown, was elected Democratic Governor of 
Jblack eye he has received since he entered politics, New Jersey, and Governor Hannon was re-elected 
'.and have practically secured the election of a l>emo- by the Democrats in Mr. Taft’s own State of Ohio. 
tfini as the next President. The- Democrats con- The chances are that Mr. Harmon will follow Mr. 
/ Verted the Republican majority in the House of Taft at the While House. 

[^Representatives into a Democratic majority of fifty, On November aoth the last of 

: $nd have gained such a hold upon the State legisla- D ^ h the great luminaries of the nine- 

l*ures that the Republican majority in the Senate will Toiatoj. teenth century disappeared behind 

/ bo reduced to ten, of whom at least half-a-dozen the horizon of mortal men. Count 

Aire Insurgents. High prices, rightly or wrongly Tolstoy, feeling at last the burden to be intoler- 
attributed to the tariff, and a grow¬ 
ling impatience with the great trusts ^ 

•causes which contributed most i? 


Tolstoy's funeral 

t Holt Svwop.i " You caa't con* fa bore." , . 

a Ron ian PfOFL* I " No, w* carfu He's too groat a nun for yottJ 
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The Progress of the World. S37 ; . 



Tolstoy, the Countess, their three Daughters and the Youngest Son at Home. 


-A. 


able of leading a life of compromise, left his 
ancestral home—“ given to my great-grandfather 
for committing murders," he told me—and wan¬ 
dered forth, accomjKinicd by a physician, to 
lead the ’simple life in solitude. The inevitable 
‘’result* followed with startling rapidity. M It is 
•all very «well,” said his wife to me twenty-three 
years ago, n for him to talk about living the # life of a 
peasant. He would not # long survive. But for 
me he would have been dead years agA When¬ 
ever *he does a da/s ploughing he is ill for a week. 
If I did rttit interfere, his attempts to*lead what he 
considers the only true life would have* long ago 
brought him to his grave.” Last month he escaped 
from the beneficent providence of his household to 
.pass the rest of his days according to his ideal. The 
oonseqdence .which. his good wife had foreseen 
speedily followed. *..Urtused to fcrivatiem, he cawght 
cold, and, after a few days’ illness, during which the 
whole human face stood, as it were, outride the way- 
side railway station at Astapovo, he died at the age 
^Of ^hty-twd. His wife was not admitted to his bed¬ 


side till he was unconscious. If he had reman 
under her care he might have lived for years. '• 
accordance with his own'wish, he was •buried wil 
Christian rites on a hill surrounded by nine 
where he had spent many happy hours as a 
The Tsar, M. Stolypin, the Duma, and the enl 
Press of Russia unit*;) in eulogising the genius of 
greatest of all the Rw^>- ot our time. The Ortl 
Church, which had excommunicated him, alone pj 
served a mournful silence. The Tsar wrote : “ 
he find in God a iherciful *ludge,” but the Chi 
refused to allow praye r s to be said for the soul of 
outcast <% 

The Divorce Commission ha$/ : 
yet concluded its labours, but ? fcj 
month it took some very remrfii 
able evidence, which ought •$' 
make us all do some series thinking. I do 
refer to the evidence of the divines, who formulate^ 
reasons for rejecting in toto divorce of any kind/,; 
for this was nothing new. . Ttye startling evidenpe 
was that which was brought forward bjr ^isa 


Women 

and 

Divoree. 


' 
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The Review op Reviews. 


dlyn Davies, the General Secretary of the 
jfoben’f Co-operative Guild. This Guild has 
o branches and 25,897 memlrers, women connected 
the co-operative societies. To these 25,897 
members were, submitted a series of questions as to 
ke Divorce Law, and.the replies to this interrogatory 
jtere read before tfie Divorce Commission. No less 

K n 414 branches with 22,893 members favoured 
granting of divorce on the same terms as it is 
tow granted to the husband. Only three branches 
irlth 156 members declared themselves opposed to 
‘quality. In replying to the question as to cheapen- 
og divorce, 19,194 voted in favour; 3,246 voted 
{gainst. These 


For years . past iady Aberdeen 


The aaaiD«? ,gn ^ as devoted herself with untiring. 
CooaumpUoo. energy to the crusade against the 


ijlswers, how- 


».* er |( are 
►hgt might 
m .’been ex- 
§»;cted. 3 far 
’ ' e serious are 
answers to 
detailed 
ons as to 
ertlargeihent 
the grounds 
r divorce 
guch were put 
12 A women 
held, or 
ve held, 
positions 
the. Guild. 

Sttt of thye 

against • 

altogether, but the voting upon the other 
for divorce was as follows :— 

Id divorce be granted for — 

(l)- Refusal to UUintain wife and family .. 

S; (a) Insanity ... 

Vr ( 3 ) Desertion 
La.( 4) Cruelty ... 

[ ; (5) Mutual con* 

last reply is startling iipteed. Marriage dis- 
by consent has hitherto not been regarded 
ideal of English womanhood. The fact that 
Vppt of 94 picked women should have returned 
rate opinion in favour of the conversion 
'tbi indissoluble marriage tie into a dvil contract, 
by mutual consent, suggests some grave 
\ as to whatf woman will reolly do when 
rteti the vote. . ' . ’ . 


in Hygiene in 
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Yd. 

No. 

• 9 * 

... 12 

- 98 

... 14 

- 96 

... 7 

. 100 

.. 2 

. 82 

... 12 


Great White Plague in. Ireland. 
'I*he war is now being carried into the adjacent island 
of Great Britain, and the travelling Tuberculosis Exhi¬ 
bition is becoming a feature in English provincial life, 
J*st month it was at Holton,when it was opened by 
the Karl of Derby. Lantern lectures were given each, 
evening, and the exhibition remained o;>en fronf ten 
to ten for ten days. In preparation for the Exhibi-' 
lion alj the upper classes of the boys and girls in 
the public elementary schools received special lessons 

• on the subject. 

Afterthcy visited 
the exhibition,to* 
which they were 
invited,they were 
to write com¬ 
positions upon 
what impressed 
them most. Mi 1 . 
R. S. Wood, the 
headmaster of 
the Folds Road 
Council School 
at Bolton, who 

has’ edited so 

€ 

many of my 
school publica¬ 
tions, sends me 
the accompany- 
a Bolton Council School. ing photograph 

of some of the 

children taking a lesson in hygiene. The entirely un¬ 
necessary slaughter of scores of thousands of the^King’s 4 
subjects every year by a disease which, bjr ordinary^ 
care and the observance of sanitary conditions, can be 
reduced to a minimum, is one of the scandal* of our 
boasted civilisation. Few fhore excellent societies exist 
than the Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. It 
would be Well if befoie the opening of its £xhiWtioff 
in any centre the Churches could be induced t <f hold 
a series of special services calling attention to the 
fact that the founder of their faith won His footing in 
Palestine by the healing of diseases, and that the 
preservation of the health of the people is *n object ’ 
that ought wver to-be the special concern of His 
followers. 
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Current History in Caricature. 
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To 


power the g-tftie git ut, 
e u {then eee us.*— Burns. 


Punch s Almanac, 
always one of the 
ever-green annuals of 
the year, lias excelled 
itself this Christmas. 
It was a very happy 
idea to exploit the 
present Constitu¬ 
tional crisis by two 
series of portraits, 
ope representing the 
evicted dukes, earls, 
marquises aqd barons 
endeavouring to earn 


■ISV ’Mm'Hil /MU an honest living by 

Jf adopting the pursuits of humbler beings, while t(/[ 

the other represents various well-known plebeians • i : 

Egllfi adorned with coronets. The portraits of some 

new * ,eers *** * rw * lrt ihly funny. The 
T n Almanac, I am not surprised to hear, has had 

n a Ph enomcna * sale. It is very extraordinary the 

fa edits H fdt Way m wll ’ c h P uncfl monopolises its own peculiar 

crossingouTstie field. The Truth Christmas numlwr, with its 

** " Ms toetn. mansion coloured cartoons, can hardly be said to enter 

into serious competition, and of other rivals 
there are none. Time was when three or four comic journals contested the right 

■* 9 

to a second place, but for some years Afr. Punch has reigned alone. 


Ms tos^n. mansion 
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Mxt*rmini*n »f tk* frvfn'rttn »/ “ Pmmei.'*] 

Another Good Man Gone Right 

John Burnh (to the French Premier): "Broro, 
Brunei I a man after my own heart I " 


X'Mt&Ur. J 


[Zurich 


From the French Nursery. 

President Failure* appear* to he playing peep-bo with M 
Briand.—(An allusion to Briaiwl’s sudden resignation am 


reapi>carancc.) 









//Pa/afmlU.) 


Young Turkey is seen accepting political homage oft and haring her hand kissed 
by, Austria-Hungary, who is also showing her that adtording to the cards she is 
going to be a queen. This kind gentleman offers her hi* protection. When, how¬ 
ever, John Bull learns about this from his allies (Franc*: and Italv), he is furiously 
jealous, exclaiming i “Take care, or I will scatter so ntuch gold that I get rid of 
both protector and protected.” \ 


P<uquine.\ iTorfcv 

The Turkish Loon. 

H Moke up your mind which you will 
tave i Savon do Marseille, Windsor Soap, 
>r Berliner Seife.” 

" Under th* circumstances I prefer 
German soap." 


Rivalry of the Power* in the 


~IZurieh. 

Count Tolstoy’s Lait Days. 

At the gate of the monastery : ** I come here a* an excom¬ 
municated person. Have you a cell free for me?" 

Certainly, but you must bow very low if you want to get 
through the sacred |>ortal».” 


D^Wmkr, J a <*X [fkutlgurt, * 

The German Fiscal System. 

Germania (suffering from Clerical fever, after a diet of> 
Taxes with Customs picdicine): 14 Indeed, l)r. Bctkmann, since 
I have been taking your uicdicinc I luve been getting stcadily.:t 


worse.' 
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1 Dnily Afrwf.J 

The Working; Man and Mr. Balfour. 

Ma. Balfour i “ Look here. I pledged 
my word bread would not be dearer—if it 
is—I pledge my word sugar will be cliea^ef 

—if it isn’t—1 pledge my word- M 

W. M. s " Not so much of the ' Pledge/ 
cuv’nor — sounds too much like The 




Mb***.] * M * 

?Tfaxes have changed; or, why the Crown Prince of 
j;3 . 1 Gennany haa goof to the Par Beat 

! PtIMCf : “Oh, you dear, good, darling Yellow 

» }.. Papa sends his kindest regards, and be^s you to be so 
pood as to come and wav u« a return visit ouite soon." 


The Vatican and Modernism. 

lling up the weeds of Modernism) i 
Doll uo. the mom seems to prow.'* 

















/•SUkemttt. 1 (Pari*. 

Fishing; in Troubled Waters. 

The Kaisf.r (being |»addlcd along by the German diplomat 
oor): " When there is so much to do ul home, it if very uuwl 
to annoy ouc's neighbours." 


MmeU,] \ [Warn** 

The Caum of\tht Trouble. 

The Polish cartoonist here suggests that the chief cause $ 
misunderstanding between England and Germany arise* froffl 
the persistent pinprick* of Austria^ 


A/nddrmdatuAA 


BMh 


Why not an Exchange ? 


Britannia and Germania suggest that each should give the 
other back her spy. “ What wo want to know about each 
other’s fortifications we know already.” 


Hindi Pumck.] ' [Bombay. 

Plain Speaking:. 

Lf.o : “Look here, sir. You woo’t have our money and you 
won’t givd us a jafe road. We’re not going to make a griev¬ 
ance of that, and we won’t eat you up on that account. But if 

you don't do our bidding, we’ll- " • 

Persia i 11 Very good. Just make that friend of your* to 
get out of my house, and all will be well 1 ” 
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THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 

•*' SIR THOMAS VEZEY STRONG. 






Character Sketch. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: SIR T. VEZEY STRONG. 

" As*1)oy or man he never wasted his time. Su£h men a* he are the secrets of Kokand's j'reoliicss.”—A n Ol.l) Friend. 

“ I commend to you the recoinmendation of the Bishop of London that Intercession should l»o made for the torcl Mayor nn< 
the Mayors of all the Metropolitan Boroughs, as jointly responsible for the good government of London, that they may be wi* 
and God-fearingjeaders in'all that concerns the duties committed to their dlarge.”—S ir T. VKftinr STRONG to kit Employtt 
November oM, 1910. * 


“ r T^OUCH wood, my Ix>rd Mayor, touch wood 1 " 

1 Never has anyone stood more in need of 
* observing this time-honoured but superstitious 
practice than Sir Thomas Vezcy Strong, when, in his 
fifty-third year, he was installed, by the unanimous 
vote of the Court of Aldermen, as Lord Major of 
London. 

When on his election he went on Michaelmas Day 
to the church of St. Lawrence Jewry and the Bidding 
ptayer had been said, the Rev. Canon Rhodcs- 
Bristow, Chaplain to the Ixird Mayor, preached a 
sermon from the text, “ Let not him that girdeth on 
his harness boast himself as he that tmtteth it off ” 
It would have been more appropriate if he had 
selected that other text, “ Woe unto you when all 
men speak well of you,” for all men speak well of Sir 
Vezey Strong, while no one ever heard him l>oast, 
and a man who has been Alderman for thirteen 
years, Chairman of the Spircial Committee of the 
Corporation, and Sheriff, can hardly he said to he 
putting on his harness for the first time when lie 
becomes Lord Mayor. It is, indeed, a rather apiwl- 
ling thought dial no one sjieaks ill ol him. One 
logins to fear that there must be something wrong 
somewhere. But be that as it may, the fact is there 
—no one speaks ill of the new Lord Mayor. 

Let ufc hope that in his mayoralty he may be 
as fortunate as he has been in every oilier office 
that he has held in the course of his busy and pur¬ 
poseful life. He has begun well, and if the universal 
goodwill of his constituents ami fellow-citizens may 
he regarded 1 *as effectual and availing prayers, then he 
will end well. 

There* afe many things about the Lord Mayor 
which mark# him out for national, nay, for Imperial 
attention. He is one of the youngest Lord Ntayors 
who have ever reigned in the City. He never went 
to school or university for a c&y in his life. He was 
superintendent of a $pnday school when he* was 
sixteen witljput ever having Ifen enrolled as. a 
member of any sect. He is the most genial 
of men, the ideal John Bull personified, *a con¬ 
vinced and resolute Liberal, and yet enthusi¬ 
astically Conservative in his devotion to old institu¬ 
tions, old buildings, and old customs. A keen man 
of business, yet^. an almost poetic idealist, a stout 
teetotaler and a City Alderman. . A Lord Mayor 
who has the inspiration of an orator with which td 
express, and the genius of a bom administrator to 
^ive effect to, the aspirations of a statesman—here 


indeed is a man unique?, memorable and noteworthy 
enough to take precedence of all others in oui 
gallery of celebrities even in the month of a General 
Election. • 

I.—BIRTH, EDUCATION, AND UPBRINGING. 

Thomas Vezey Strong, the third and* youngest 
son of Mr. John Strong, a freeman and citizen of 
l«ondon, was l>orn on October 5th, 1857, in the 
parish of SL Bride’s, in premises long since pulled 
down. The house stood on the north side of Ludgate 
Circus, in the immediate neighbourhood of 17, Gough 
Square, the building famous as the residence—one of 
the many,Tendon residences - of l)r. Samuel Johnson. 
If during his mayoralty Sir Vezey Strong could secure 
the Johnson house as a peqietual memorial of the 
famous old lexicographer,his satisfaction would be none 
the less because Dr. Johnson used to take his walks 
abroad in the immediate vicinity of the place where he 
sjient his boyhood. The Strongs were not in particu¬ 
larly affluent circumstances, hut they were able to bring 
up their family respectably. The legend that Sir 
Vezey was ever reduced to the straits of Dick Whit¬ 
tington is nc* true, although well invented. But 
although the lad did not inherit riches, he inherited 
what is more precious than riches, a sound mind in 
a sound body, and he was dowered from his birth with 
the most valuable of all earthly possessions in a pair 
of devoted, intelligent, and high principled parents. 
Seldom have any children seen mqre of their parents, 
nor have any been more constantly looked after by 
father and mother than were the young Strongs. The 
son of the modern well-to-do household is handed 
over to a nursery governess in his childhood; he 
lives in the nursery and the schoolrcfcm until he is 
sent off to a preparatory school, from which he is 
transferred to a public school, where with intervals 
for holidays he remains till he goes to the University. 
When he is at home he amuse* himself. The whole 
of his training for the birnle of life is undertaken by 
strangers away from home) To his parents he owes 
his breeding and the payment of bills for board, 
lodging, and education. I^e is with them for the 
holidays, or he is not, as '.the case happens j but 
during the whole of his adolescent life he is very 
seldom with his parents for any serious purpose fot 
any length of time. 

Contrast this style of delegated parental responsi¬ 
bility with the fashion in which John Strong and hi? 
wife undertook the discharge of the obligations ol 


parenthood. They lived in a small bouse, from 
Jrhich, owing to a racking disease, the father was 
Jtever absent. Rheumatic gout tortured John Strong 
by day and by night, compelling him to remain a 
‘perpetual prisoner within his own house; but no 
pain, no disease, could imjwir the unconquerable 
resolve of the father to train and educate his c hildren. 
Unable to do aught else, he devoted himself to the 
education of his three sobs and one daughter. Their 
house was at once their school and their home. Sir 
Vezey says thlt during the whole of his tioyhnod 
he never remembers entering his home without 
finding his father therfe to welcome him and his 
mdther to help him. The undivided affi*ctionutc 
tuition of one mind devoted to the education of a 
single pupil, Sir Vezey thinks, is much more calculated 
to stimulate the mind of youth and train its character 
than the efforts of a far more highly trained pedagogue 
who has to deal with a class of twelve or twenty. 

For good or for ill, however, young Thomas Vezey 
was subjected to this domestic schooling, and, 
Judged by the results, the experiment was fully justi¬ 
fied. As one consequence of the painful affliction which 
confined h.s father a prisoner within the four walls of 
his house, the parents seldom went to church or any 
place of worship. Hence the future Ix>rd Mayor gTew 
up ignorant of the denomination to which he belonged 
—if, indeed, any sect or church or chapel could 
claim him wholly as its own. 

. What is more surprising is that the Strongs, 
although imbued with a deep and abiding ethical 
tense, never appear to have supplied in domestic 
devotions any substitute for church attendance. 'Hie 
family altar in the conventional sense formed no part of 
the equipment of the household. But they lived, father 
and mother together, as ever ift the great Taskmaster’s 
eye, and they never let a day pass that they did not 
impress upon their offspring a sense of the seriousness 
of life, the imperiousness of duty, and the im|>ortancc 
of making tfec most of every moment of time. The 
shaping influence < 5 f these earlier years was the mould 
in which the character of the future Lord Mayor was 
cast. 

. John Strong, before he was laid up as a martyr to 
rheumatic got*, had acquired a certain small com¬ 
petence. He was a man of wide reading and liberal 
education, and he had natural qualifications for the 
task to which he applied himself with his whole heart 
The boys soon acquired a taste for reading—one of 
the most useful of all human acquisitions--and Thomas 
Vezey, who was a boy active, energetic, high-spirited, 
early acquired the habit jf studious application. His 
fathers intellectual training was admirably supple¬ 
mented by. the tender,' watchful, moral teaching of 
file mother. To her, as to many another pious 
mother, die text “ Avoid the very appearance of evil ” 
was the watchword wtych she wished her boy to 
qfiopt. It is a good maxim, although sometimes the 
#f)pearance of evil cannot be avoided if you wish to 
fpi-ftt the heari of evil itself. 


When Thoflias was about fourteen years of age he 
resolved to learn a trade and earn some money to 
supplement the diminishing family store. Sir Vezey 
has always manifested a singular reluctance to mention 
the name of the firm in which he learnt his business— 
a relucratice due to an exaggerated modest/charac¬ 
teristic of the man. He seemed to fear that he was 
claiming undue credit to himjelf by mentioning his 
connection with an older establishment The boot 
is on the other leg now, and it is the nameless firm 
which has reason to be proud that the boy who began 
his business career in their office is now Lord Mayor. 
There is a legend that he was a van boy—whfch is 
not true—but the legend is not altogether without 
some slight foundation in fact, lie was a boy in the 
office and warehouse who learnt the paper trade from 
the bottom up. He was phenomenally strong for 
his age, and he rather prided himself upon carrying 
rolls of paper too heavy for others to move. It was 
never at any time any part of his duty to drive tHb 
vans of the firm. But from his childhood he had a 
passionate love of horses; and whenever ho had an 
opportunity during meal times, or when business was 
slack, he was never so happy as when he peisuaded 
some friendly carter to allow him to take the reins and 
drive the van through the City. The lad became an 
expert whip. He revelled in the fierce joy of driving 
a pair-horse van through the crowded thoroughfares 
of London. To this day he has retained his old 
taste. When he had to select his team of horses for 
the J.ord Mayor's coach, he insisted on driving them 
as a four-in-hand round Hyde l’ark before he was 
satisfied as to their qualities. He would probably 
have much jweferred driving the great coach to sitting 
in it on lx>rd Mayor’s Day. But Gog and Magog 
w ould have come down from their perches if they had 
been scandalised by the spectacle of my Lofd Mayor 
on the box holding the ribbons of his own coach. 

In the paper warehouse young Thomas Vezey 
passed through all the grades. He was popular with 
his fellows, trusted by his employers, and he soon 
made his way to the top. But there for the moment 
1 must leave him to notice the beginning of his publfc 
activities. • * • 

II.—THE BEGINNINGS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Young Thomas Vezey Strong, full of entfrgy which 
had never been dissipated by self-indulgence, home- - 
trairted by both parents to spalise the responsibility 
of opportunity an(J the seriousness of^life, was hot 
long in recognising that he owed a debt to hi& fellows 
which *only personal service could discharge. He 
was emphatically, not brought up in that popular 
school which teaches so many of our youth that the 
chief end of man or boy is to have a good time. He 
worked hard during the day, and wjien evening and 
Sunday came he did not feel that he had purchased 
the right to self-indulgent leisure. He read, he< 
studied, and when he was little more than fourteen 
he beg^n to teach. . Some youths # enter the field 
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temperance work through the door of the Church or 
the Sunday-school. Mr. Strong reversed the process. 
He was not brought up in a teetotal household, but 
the first general olfccrvation which’ he seems to 
have guide* as to the conduct of life was # lhc grave 
and urgent need of stemming the ravages of in¬ 
temperance. To promote sobriety, to practise total 
abstinence, and to ondeavour U> win others to for¬ 
swear the tike of intoxicants—these seemed to the 
vigorous lad objects to^vhich lie might well dedicate 
the hours which he could snatch from business. He 
wa^an athlete who delighted in sport—real sport, in 
which a man plays himself, and not that vicarious 
substitute for sport which consists in looking on 
at a football team or a cricket match. Hut sport 
was ever for him a means of recrcati&n; it 
was never nit agency for dissipating time. He 
did not forswear drink, for he had never drunk. 
t He joined the Si. Giles’ Mission, which was 
founded by George Hal ton, and found himself 
happy in the comi>any of many like-minded with 
himself who were earnestly engaged in trying to 
save others. “ He saved others, himself he could 
not save,” was the taunt flung at the Crucified. 
He saved himself by trying to save others is the 
true record of most men. Mr. Strong was no excep¬ 
tion. For myself, I never hesitate to hear testimony 
to the inestimable benefits of Sunday-school, Bible 
Class, Band of Hope, night school, and cottage meet-. 
ing work. It was in those humble agencies, and not 
in college class or university lecture rooms, that 1 
learned all that I know of the art and science of 
human life. All that I have ever done or tried to 
do in speaking and in writing was due to them. I 
have addressed great audiences in the Old World, 
and Vie New, hut 1 learnt how do to it in 
addressing a score or two humble folk in a back 
kitchen on Sunday evening. I had no idea where 
the cottage meeting curriculum would lead me. The 
object was not to get on, but to reach the heart and 
conscience and reason of one’s hearers. As it was 
with me and many thousand others, so it was with 
Mr. Strong. 

t To-day he is one of the most finished and capable 
speakers ; certainly the most effective speaker who 
has occupied the mayoral chair in my # time. I 
asked ^iim how he learnt 4>e art of public speaking. 
“ Simply by speaking,” he said. “ I well temember 
,jhe fftst time I ever addressed u public audiehce. I 
was not «ore than fifteen. • The tochers ip the 
Society were told off to address a«class of gome sixty 
or seventy lads and lasses. We spoke weekly in turn. 
Our subjects were allotted us, and we had to make 
the best of our theme. The subject allotted me was 
Lions. Why, I know not. When I was put down 
for a discourse on lions I knew as little about 
lion* as anyone whose acquaintance • was limited 
to looking at the lions in the Zoo. But before I 
stood up to speak I think I knew almost everything 
about lions that could be learned from books. 


I sim{% slaved at my subject; and when the tin* 
came I was full of lion-lore. Never since have 
put in so mucl) hard work in getting up a subjet 
and in preparing a s|>ci*ch as I did in getting read; 
to talk t« the class about lions. It was my first .essay 
I found that when I had something to say I couli 
say it standing up Wore an audience, and keep oi 
saying it for. twenty minutes on,end. It was a grea 
experience, an invaluable discover}." 

Industry, nerve, courage, and the gift of I 
carrying and melodious voice word all revealed it 
that first discourse. Young Strong was seen to havi 
in him the substance of leadership. In a twelvemonth 
at the early age of sixteen, he found himself dlfesei 
tp be the su|>erintcnriciit of a mission school of ova 
one hundred scholars that met somewhere in th( 
rear of Euston Road. For so young a lad to lx 
appointed to so res|>onsil)le a post was a striking 
tribute to the perspicacity of the heads of the missior 
as well as to the ability of the lad of their choice. Tc 
justify their confidence young Strong, if he did no 
altogether “ scorn delights and live laborious day*,' 
certainly spared himself neither weekday nor Sunday 
in order to make efficient use of the position of trut 
and responsibility to which he had been called. 

Sir Vezcy Strong thus early acquired that sense o 
the importance of making the most of every momen 
of time which has been his distinguishing character 
istic all through life. The editor of the Young Afat 
reports a conversation with him on this subject whicl 
is very much to the point Discussing the young met 
of 1910, the Lord Mayor said:— 

I would not wish 10 shorten the holiday* or lengthen tlx 
hour* of work : hut I cannot help thinking that the young mat 
of to-duy docs not know how to make the l>e*t of hi* leisure 
There seems to be an idea that leisure is given us lime that ma; 
l*c badly used, and tlie waste of lime that goes on during tli 
leisure of the young people of to-day is appalling. Young ma 
do not realise how brief a span is the threescore years and tei 
allotted to man ; they will l»cgiri to realise it when they get t< 
fifty; but at present they live as if they were to live for ever 
and os if there were plenty of lime prcvcntlyWor beginning' ti 
take life seriously. One ha* only to think a moment to rcall* 
that the waste of lime that goes on during the hours and hftll 
holidays of leisure is as deplorable from the nalional as well a 
the personal point of view. We need someone to leax\ i 
crusade against the waste of time, leisure is certainly mean 
for pleasure, but it is a poor sort of plcusitfb that stores nothim 
up for to-morrow, that not only leaves the mind or heart A 
richer, but rather takes away from them what treasure* the 
may contain. If cvctyoue spent their leisure in profilabl 
pleasure, the wealth of the nation would be greatly enhtujctaj 
in stronger characters, greater knowledge, and a bolter undet 
standing of and sympathy With humanity. ' 

In 1872 Mr. Strong joined the London Oli*; 
Branch Lodge of the Good Templars, and served fa 
more than fourteen years as the Chief Tempi*' 
wearing the regalia with Ijhe same grace that he j 
now wearing the robes of the Lord Mayor. In thoi 
early days some enthusiasts, -greatly daring, propose 
to found a hospital which would demonstrate h 
actual experiment that alcohol was unnecessary eitht 
as a beverage or a medicine. . At that time it wc 
assumed as a matter of course that every hospit: 
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patient needed either ale or porter as a necessary 
of life, and in the treatment of disease alcohol in 
one shape or another was the most used drug in 
the pharmacopoeia. A few bold heretic^, among 
whom • Dr. James Edmunds, and afterwards Dr. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, stood out conspicuous 
as leaders, dared to question the universal assump¬ 
tion, and, arfiid grave doubts on the part of many 
and enthusiastic confidence on the part of few, it 
was decided to found what is now the Jxrndon 
Temperance Hospital. Among those who hailed the 
experiment with joy was the young superintendent 
of the Euston Road Mission. A collection was taken 
up for the Temperance Hospital, and its proceeds, 
tjo which young Strong contributed as liberally as 
his limited means would allow, figures in the first 
published list of the subscriptions. So does one 
tjiing lead to another. For it was by this first step 
that Sir Vezey first came into connection with the 
London Temperance Hospital, of which he has for 
many years been the chairman. 

Such were the beginnings of the Lord Mayor’s 
career. He grew to manhood in these surroundings, 
full of energy in work and in play, entering keenly 
into all the interests of his fellow-men. He was fond 
of amateur theatricals, and on one occasion was cast 
for the |«irt—of all rftUs in the world 1 —of Shylock, 
in the “ Merchant of Venice.” Surely, never has any 
actor been chosen for that part whose character 
corresponded so ill with the Jew of Venice I Yet the 
comments of the Press were that he did it naturally. 


But the episode showed the strong dramatic instin 
of the young man, an instinct which this year fout 
expression in the admirable utilisation of scenes fro 
Shakespeare’s historical plays in supplying the popul 
element to the Jx>rd Mayor Show of 1910. 

Long before he attained manhood he joined tl 
Volunteers and shot at the butts at Wimbledon. H 
merry mood made him popular in “the camp, and 1 
was distinguished as one of the athletes of his corps. 

In business he was rising rapidly to the first positio 
in the firm which he served. He became its mo 
successful London representative, and enjoyed th 
experience which it gave him, and so made th£ at 
quaintancc of all sorts and conditions of men. At las 
when he was twenty-eight years of age, he decide 
that the time had come to start in business on his ow 
account, lie said nothing of his intentions to any ( 
the many friends he had made when doing busines 
for the old firm, gave a month’s notice, refused th 
most pressing entreaties and the most tempting offei 
to remain, and in an empty warehouse in Uppe 
Thames Street, on March ist, 1886, lie started 41 on hi 
own.” He had one jiartncr who assisted him wit 
capital, but Mr. Strong was the firm. He was “ it,” a 
the Americans say. From the very first he went aheac 
The business grew, the premises were extended. H 
look to himself another partner in Mr. Hanbury, ani 
in due course the firm of Strong, Hanbury, and Co 
Limited, was formed as a private cor|>oration. 

As an employer he has always been thoughtfi 
and considerate, and deservedly popular among hi 
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Employes. Of all the many addresses which the Lord 
Mayor received on his accession to office none were 
£K>re welcome than the hearty expression of con¬ 
gratulation and good-will which reached him from 
those in his service at Upper Thames Street. For, 
as he truly said, there can be no better test of the 
discharge of one’ij duties than the opinion of those 
over whom one is called ter exercise rule in any 
capacity. In developing his business he showed tliat 
the old public spirit of merchant princes of the |>ast 
was still extant amongst us. The time at last drew 
neaj when he was to be called by the voice of his 
feilow-citizens to the position for which he had been 
qualifying nil his life. 

i. III.—ALDERMAN AND SHERIFF. 

i • * 

■ Mr. Vczey Strong first entered the City Council ns 
Alderman in December, 1897. He did not, as is 
usual, first pass through the Common Council as 
Ordinary Councillor, but was elected Alderman by 
;the electors of Quecnhithtf. Queenhithe, sometimes 
^described ns the Port of Queenhithe, was gaily 
decorated in honour of its Alderman when Sir Vczey 
passed through the City on Lord Mayor’s Day. 

Queenhithe takes its name from the harbour, or 
1§ Uhe % for ships which in former times anchored there, 
the timber bridge or lock of London Bridge being 
drawn up to allow them to pass, Queenhithe then 
being the principal wharf of the city. The ward was 
originally a Royal demesne, said to have been granted 
by Henry III. to his Queen -hence the name Queen¬ 
hithe. * Henry lit. ordered that all ships of the 
Cinque Ports coming to London should bring their 
90m only to Queenhithe—thus the whole of Ixxidun 
lit that date was supplied with food exclusively 
through this Royal dock. 

The opportunity arose through the death of Sir 
George R. Tyler, and an influential deputation was 
jffesented t<? Mr. Strong, asking him to stand, and, 
after a severe contest against two other candidates, 
he was elected Alderman. In his electoral address 
jhe stated that he had for the last twelve years been 
actively engaged in a growing and extensive business 
irj the ward. * He was born in the precincts of 
the City, and was Liveryman of the Stationers’ 
Company, of which he has since been Master. 
jThe keynote of the address was sounded in the 
following passage:—“*By training, as well as by 
conviction, I*have great veneration for the time- 
honoured traditions of out ancient Corjwration. It 
Would be my constant &/ideavour to assist irt pre¬ 
serving these from harm,iso that they may be handed 
down, not only unsullieoj but enriched and .enlarged, 
$0 future generations^/ This is Sir Vczey Strong 
jut over. He is a Lroeral in politics, fully abreast 
fttb. the times, hutJthcmhing ever the great tradi¬ 
tions of the past. Wnere he differs from Conservatives 
ftjtfiii* recognition that in order to pass any tradi- 
unimpaired .it is necessary not merely to 

errfTids ,tnd enlarge them by 


those changes which are necessary to adapt then 
to the needs of the present generation. ' • 

In the City his business capacity obtained promp 
recognition He is diligent in his attendance # on th« 
bench as magistrate, he has served upon variou: 
committees ; but his great opportunity for making hii 
mark-in civic affairs came in 1904. In that year h< 
was elected a member of the SpcciaP Committee 
which is the inner ring or Cabinet Council of th< 
Corporation, and on his first attendance he was tc 
his astonishment unanimously chosen chairman ir 
succession to Sir Geo. Faudel Phillips, Bart, and or 
February 4th this committee was charged with the 
duty of considering and reporting upon the subject ol 
the collection of rates within the City. (He wa 
knighted in 1905 in recognition of the part whicl 
the City had taken in the entertainment of the Kinj 
of Spain and the King and Queen of Portugal.) 

On June 24th, 1904, the Common Crier openee 
the Common Hall by demanding that all the gow 
men of the Livery should draw near and give thei 
attention in order to elect two fit and propc 
persons as Sheriffs. The I.ord Mayor and the Alder 
men who had passed the chair then retired and lef 
the Livery to their deliberations. The City Fathen 
proceeded to the Council Chamber, where the Civi< 
Sword of Justice was laid uj>oi» a* veritable bed o 
roses. After the names of eight Aldermen had beei 
submitted as eligible for the position, Mr. Aldermai 
Strong and Mr. Deputy Woodman were elected bj 
a unanimtus vote. Having been informed of the 
choice of the Livery, the Jx>rd Mayor and senio: 
Aldermen returned to the hustings, from which the 
Recorder announced formally the results of th< 
elections. The Sheriffs-Elect were then supimoncc 
to come forward and declare their consent to take th< 
office to which they had been elected. 

Mr. Alderman Strong, who was at that time Maste: 
of the Stationers’ Company, which was celebrating 
the five hundredth year of its eventful history, ex 
pressed his gratification at being elected by probabl] 
the most powerful and influential constituency in this 
country to the highest post—save one—which it is ir 
the power of all the liveries of the Cit/companiei 
combined to bestow. He pledged himself to presem 
and protect their privileges, and to discha^e faith 
fully th8 duties of the great office to whi^h he hac 
been "elected. Sir John Pourrtl was the Lord Mayoi 
for^he yeas, and during his term of office the Cit) 
was visaed by the King of Spain and the King 0 
Portugal, and the Lord Mayor presided at a recep 

tion to the officers and men of the French Flee 

at the Guildhall. He also received the illustriouj 
members .of the Imperial house of Japan, and paic 
a well-earned compliment to Mr. Choaie, the*Americar 
i\mbas8adc*,’on hto retirement. 

Sir Edward Clarke moved a vote of thanks to th« 
retiring Sheriffs and paid high compliments to then 
.on the fidelity and diligence with which they had .dft 
charged the duties of their office. # Hc also paid a apetjia 
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At Muter of the Stationers* Company. 

(Taken on tlic five hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
that ancient City Company.) 


tribute to them for their unfailing attendance at the 
Central Criminal Court for the administration of 
justice, declaring that the association of the Corjiora- 
tion of the City of London with the administration of 
criminal ju^ice in London was most important, and 
he hoped the Corporation would never lose that great 
privilege* • 

A few days before entering upon the (jflkx* of 
Sheriff ofnhe City of London, with the insignia of 
which ne was invest& on Michaelmas Day, Mr. 
Aldernjan Sirong was the recipient df a hand¬ 
some presentation, consisting of a shrievai chain, 
subscribed for by residents in the Queenhithe 
Ward:— 

The chain, which is a handsome specimen of the goldsmith's 
aft, is composed of 18 carat gold, and k hand wrought and 
Finished throughout* The chain work ishiost artistic, it consist¬ 
ing of tendril-shaped links, varied at intervals with medallions, 
nonogratpi and armojial bearings. The central link consists 
of the full arms, supporters, crest and motto of the City 

London in carved gold, enamelled in the correct heraldic 
Boson. To that lUk, and forming the pendant for the 
bhdgn, is attached 0 rocdajlton representing the Ckr Seel. It 

fc#. W'Wh “•hip’, (able" U*k (TO*, eaoneciiag the • 


initial links that indicate Queenhithe Ward. In that jink is 
placed a miniature of the ward mace, one of the most ancient 
and interesting objects connected with the ward. . The arms of 
the Stationers’ Company are displayed, the Sheriff-Elect, being 
the Immediate ftwt Master of that guild. The arms of the 
Plumbers’ Company, of which he is tnc Muster-Elect, are In¬ 
cluded. On the shoulder link is carved the monogram of the 
recipient. The Seal of the Metropolitan Water Board, ort 
which the Sheriff-Elect rrprc*cnu*he Clty^forms one medallion. 
Another contains an allegorical figure of Prudence, in allurioQ 
to the United Kingdom Tcmj>erance and General Provident 
Society, of which he is n director; while a third represent the 
I.onrion Temperance Hospital, of which institution ne bos been 
the chairman for many years. A fourth is a medallion o! 
lustii 
Mate 


lustire, Migipstisg the connection of the Alderman wilh^hjs 
Vlajesty’s pnvm at Holloway, of which lie in the chairman 
a fifth indicates the St. Giles’ Christian Mission, of whichlie. 
has long been .» trustee. The lmdge, which contains the full 
arms and sii|>|K>rtriK of the retijilcnt, is a very handtome decors* 
lion. The lower portion is filled in with a dainty represents* 
tion of a sixteenth century tom ship, indicative of the river 
trade of that period associated with the Port of Queenhithe. 
The civic sword and mace form, >% itli a tvnoth of laurel IsaVe*, 
the background of the badge. 

1 quote this description from the City Press t 
necausc nothing could more aptly illustrate the pains 
that were taken by Sir Vczcy to commemorate the 
history of the past in the insignia thus received and 
since worn by him. To the casual observer the chain 
on the shoulders is but a more or less ornamental 
piece of artistic goldsmith’s work. But, as the above 
description shows, every link of it tells a story either 
illustrative of the history of the-ward or of incidents 
in the life of the wearer. It'is something in this 
prosaic and materialistic world to find such reverent 
attention paid to the artistic presentment of memories 
of the past. 9 

In making the presentation of the shrieval chain 
Mr. Skilbeck, a princijnl ratepayer, referred with, 
pride to the great antiquity of the Sheriffs. office 
Although it had been Inireft to some, extent of 
its semi-regal power it still filled an important 
position in the administration of justice within the 
City. In acknowledging the receipt of the chain,* 
Sir Vezey Strong recalled the fact that since hd: 
was elected in 1897 he had received no fewer than 
seven public Votes of confidence and thanks pawed 
on the occasion of the annual wardmotes. On laying 
down the shrievalty he resumed what may be regarded 
as bis normal activity as an Alderman in Council 
In the following year he brought to a close the great 
work of the fusion of one hundred and twelve parishes 
of the City of London into one ehtity, with tire Cor* 
poration as its ruling powet, and gave to it the tigbj 
to assess its own propem—a right never before 
enjoyedduring its seven hundred years of control, o! 

It is owing to his domiit^nt personality that the 
Special Committee drew upVthe drastic report oj 
October* 1906. The question Arose in this wise • U 
the square mile in which standi the City of Londoii 
there were no fewer than one hundred and twelve 
parishes into which the City wad* divided. Each o| 


these parishes, bv its vestry and parochial officers, 
was responsible for the collection of the poor rate. 
The result was that it cpst much (more to collect the 
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poor rate than in any of the Metropolitan Boroughs. 

'J he Guardians of the City admitted that the whole 
parochial system needed to be placed under modern 
administrative methods, but they insisted that the 
Guardians of the City of London* should tffe made a 
public body, to whom should be transferred the 
powers exercised by existing parochial authorities. 
It was a feeble rally on the part of <he Guardians. 
The Special Committee woyld have none of it They * 
unanimously decided to submit three recommenda¬ 
tions to the Court of Common Council:—First, to 
amalgamate the various fiarishcs for civic purposes; 
second, to provide for the transfer to the Corporation 
of the |»owcrs of the overseers in the new parish; 
third, to authorise the Corporation to collect nil rate* 
within the City and to l>ecorae I he assessment 
authority. 

Failing in their efforts to secure a monopoly of 
administration, the Guardians condescended to offer 
terms to lire City by suggesting to the Corporation 
that a new body should be formed, termed the 
Hoard of Overseers, consisting of an equal number 
of members from the Corporation and Guardians, to 
lake over the duty of overseers in the City of lx>ndon. 
This overture was also promptly rejected, and the 
Special Committee received authorisation to pre|>nre 
and promote a Hill in Parliament for placing the 
whole duty of collecting the poor rate within the 
City in the hands of the Corporation. The framing 
of this Hill and its conduct before Parliament were 
entrusted to Sir Vezey Strong. He stood before a 
Select Committee for three days, explaining and 
defending the Hill, and answering all objections 
which could be brought against it. As a result, the 
Hill passed into law in the year 1907. In the follow¬ 
ing year the Court of Common Council look the very 
unusual step of voting a resolution, for presentation 
to Sir 'Phomas Vezey Strong in recognition of his 
services. The following is an extract from the official 
minutes:— 

Thanks le Chairman of ihu Special Committee .—Resolved 
unanimously: “That this Court desires to acknowledge tne 
yjluable service* rendered by Sir Thomas Vezey tflroAg, Knight, 
Alderman, as Chairman of the Special Commiyce during <4he 
last two years, more especially in connection with the recent 
action the Coqxmition which has resulted in the pissing of 
tlie City of London (Unrnn of Parishes) Act, f<)07, which 
measure will greatly simplify the rating ami assessment of 
properties within the City, the eolbetiou of Kates'tet be levied 
thereon, the preparation of thc^lsls of Parliamentary #iud 
Municipal Electors and of Jurymen, and wilPconduce to the 
material reduction* in the cost incurred in respect* of soch 
services. * 

This Court recognises the conspicuous ability he displayed 
as chief witness in su|>porl of the Hill, and in defending the 
proposals of the Corporation before Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament, and heartily accords him its sincere thanks for 
his successful labours ip the interests of his £dlow-<Alixcntt. n . 

The nefrrfFect ef the One Parish City Act was a 
&ving to the Ratepayer of more, than twojiencc in 
the pound on an animal rateable value of five and 
three-quarter millions sterling. Iy the year 19*09 
Sir Vezey carried through the Council a project’ 
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the purchase of the Aldgate Tithe, which led to an 
immediate reduction of that burden by twopence in 
the pound, and secures the ultimate extinction of the 
tax in sixty years’ time. This constitutes a record 
in tithes dealings—the abolition of the oldest rate 
known to an overburdened people so far as this 
parish is concerned. The enlargement of the 
Gresham Tru^ was anbther task into which he threw 
himself with zest In 1908 he took the lead in the 
movement for the retention of Crosby Hall on its old 
site. He succeeded in raising no less a sum than 
£60,boo, but it was insufficient, and the money was 
returned in full to the subscribers. He served on 
the Metropolitan Water Hoard, and offered such 
strenuous opposition to the new Water Charge! Act 
that he was instrumental in securing the inclusion in 
the Act of a clause that conceded a rebate of 20 per 
cent, to all properties in the City assessed at £300 
or more per annum. The effect of this action on 
his part was a saving to the ratepayers of .£50,000 
per year. These are but a few outstanding items in 
a long list of services—unrecognised for the most 
part by the public, but none the less appreciated by 
those whom they benefited —which Sir Vezey Strong 
has been able to render to his fellow-citizens. 

I have lived thirty years in London, but never 


until this year had I the privilege of being present al 
the Gdildhali on the 9th of November. It is an 
experience not to be forgotten, one which strongly 
suggested the analogy there is between the installa¬ 
tion of a Lord Mayor and the Coronation of a King. 
Here in the City they preserve with jealous conserva¬ 
tism all the pomp and ceremonial which have 
descended through generation aftej generation from 
the medieval times ift which they first had theit 
origin. The City has its Coronation /svery year ; the 
nation crowns its King once in a lifetime. Hence, 
in all matters of ceremonial and jwgeantry the, City 
can give points tb the Duke of Norfolk’s Commit 
which is charged with the preparations for the Corona¬ 
tion of King Geoifce V. There is about the whole cere¬ 
monial an air of antiquity which is not fusty or musty 
from disuse. Every year punctually as I<ord Mayor’s 
Day comes round the City Fathers perform the solemn 
rites of installation with as much seriousness as if they 
were crowning an anointed king. It is surprising how 
little the seven or eight million inhabitants of Larger 
l/)ndon realise the quaint, archaic, beautiful and 
symbolic ceremonial which is observed in the Guild- 
ball each Lord Mayor's Day. For historic suggestive- 
ness, and, above all, for a certain democratic homeli¬ 
ness, there is nothing like it to be found in England. 
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. To begin with, the Guildhall itself has never been 
" visited by ten per cent of the people of the great city 
.of which it is the ancient heart and centre. It is a 
.'large Hotel de Vitle % hidden away, like most of our great 
-buildings in London, in the midst of busy streets, but 
one which amazes those who enter it for the first time by 
the spaciousness of its halls, the sumptuousness of its 
furnishing, and the Immense variety of interest which 
is crowded under its roof, from the crypt in which 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were entertained 
in 1851, with City policemen disguised as armoured 
sentinels standing guard round the royal banqueting 
taj>lc, up to the roof, the Guildhall is full «»f associa¬ 
tions which combine present day utility with memories 
of the remotest past. The Library, the Museum, the 
Ball Room, the Council Chamljcr, and the Concert 
' Room, all crowded with citizens and citizenesscs, 
offer a spectacle of democratic hospitality which 
would attract attention and command admiration if 
it were as far away as Paris is, hut which is |>assed off 
unnoticed, unhonoured, and unsung liecause it is to 
be met within the sound of How Bells. 

I was fortunate on the occasion of my visit, because 
the Lord Mayor filled the )»« to a marvel, and was 
not eclipsed by any one of his distinguished guests. 
A fine figure of a man to begin with, he looked every 
inch a Lord Mayor, if not a King, as he sat with his 
cocked hat on the throne, receiving the congratula- 
'tions of his guests. The Prime Minister was there, 
with the Lord Chief Justice and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and a whole retinue of other notable*, 
.but Sir Vezey Strong and his lady, with her long 
white train carried by her attendant ladies’ maids, 
outshone them all. It was a pretty Scene, and one 
which will not soon fade from memory. There was 
* plenty of colour, scarlet robes and gold chains, 
massive maces, swords of office, and all the para¬ 
phernalia of old times. There wen. the Masters 
of the City Companies, Aldermen and Common 
Councillor^ all of them well-to-do, well-fed citizens 
from the mart and from the Stock Exchange, and yet 
all, as it were, habited in the strange, old-world 
trappings. It carried our mind luck to the days 
when Kicharx^Whittington was thrice Lord Mayor of 
London.•"The predecessors of Sir Vezey Strong enter- 
. tained kings and queens and dispensed with more 
than royal magnificence the hospitality of the City. 

The London County Council reigns over a far 
wider area titan the htetoric square mile of the City. 
It numbers its subjects by millions, but it will have 
to live a long time before it equals anything approach¬ 
ing the legendary glamour and historic splendours 
’ which characterise the ancient City. 

1 The process of making a Lord Mayor is very 
elaborate, and, based as it is on ancient precedent, 
Jit would be worth white briefly here to indicate the 
iJjjrppeis by which a mere Alderman emerges from the 
*-cocoon into the full-blown glories of Mayoralty. On 
‘[■ttusLnutier of precedent I may quote what was said 
; to tfKjlhp .'other day by the Lord Mayor. In speak- 
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ing of the customs of the City, he said : “ You would 
be surprised to know how wc follow the ancient pre¬ 
cedent in every minute detail. The records kept by 
the City Remembrancer are extraordinarily minute 
and detailed.” 0 

IV.—LORD MAYOR. 

On Michaelmas Day, the 2$th of September, the 
Liverymen of the Guilds of the City of London 
assemble in Common Hall 10 elect a Ix>rd Mayor for 
the ensuing year. Before the ceremony begins the 
Ix>rd Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, under-Sheriffs, to¬ 
gether with the Sheriffs’ Chaplains, the Bridge 
Masters and High Officers of the Corporation, as¬ 
semble in the Aldermen’s room shortly before noon, 
and then march in procession, wearing Court dress 
and robes of office, and carrying nosegays, to the 
Church of St Lawrence, Jewry, where the ante- 
Communion Office, with the Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel for the Festival of St. Michael and all Angels, 
is recited by the rector. The Bidding Prayer is read, 
and then the sermon is preached by the Lord Mayor’s 
Chaplain. On this occasion, as already stated, it 
was from the text (I. Kings xx. 11): “ Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth 
it off.” When the Benediction has been pronounced 
the Aldermen and all the Worshipful Company, 
still carrying their nosegays, return in procession to 
the Guildhall, and the whole company i>ass from the 
Aldermen’s Chamber into the Great Hall, where there 
is a large assembly of the Livery. The galleries are 
filled with ladies, and the hustings, according to a 
beautiful old custom, are strewn with sweet herbs. 
The Common Serjeant then informs the Livery which 
Aldermen are eligible for election. 

Sir Vezey Strong was subjected, of course, to the 
usual process of questioning by the members of the 
Livery and others. The retiring Lord Mayor having 
been a Roman Catholic, Sir Robert Rogers wished 
to know if Sir Vezey Strong was a member of the 
Protestant faith, and if elected would lje undertake 
to attend at St. Paul’s Cathedral and other churches qp 
ceremonial occasions, according to ancient) custom. 
These questions were answered in the # affirmative. 
But this did not satisfy Sir Robert Rogers, who pro¬ 
pounded a further question which, with the .answer, is 
thus reported• 

Will you, if elected, abstain from Attending in Sfctf places of 
•worship unconnected with the Protestant faith T # 

£ir V esey^Strong said he would not abstoia. It was quite 
pcte&iblc that during the year of office of any occupant ol the 
Mayoralty a foreign Sovereign might die and a memorial service 
might be held at an Embassy or Legation chapel, at wliich it 
would be obviondy proper and seemly that the Lord Mayor 
should attend, lie should unhesitatingly attend such a service. 
(Cheers.) If elected he would consider himself the servant of 
all and of no section, however large or important, and certainly, 
as far as rebejou* beliefs were concerned, he should not allow 
^ to make*toe leoaf possible difference in placing his services 
at their .disposal. He would therefore he prepared, lo attend, 
if otheswise thought desirable, any service from the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral down to the barracks of the Salvation 
Army. (Cheers.) • , ' 
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A shojv of bands of the Livery was then taken, and 
the choice fell upon Sir Vezey Strong and Sir Thomas 
Crosby. The result was communicated by the Sheriffs 
to the Court of Aldermen. The Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen then returned to the Hay and the 
Recorder announced that the Aldermen had elected 
Sir Thomas Vezey Strong, Alderman and Stationer, 
to be Lord Mayor for the year ensuing. 

In retumfng thanks for his election Sir Vezey 
Strong said he was full* conscious of his own personal 
limitations, but encouraged by their gratifyingly 
unanimous resolution, he would go forward fully 
resolved to do his best in the faithful discharge of 
all his duties, in humble dependence upon a bene¬ 
ficent Providence, and reverently asking, in th^ terms 
of the City motto, “ That God may direct us **; to 
which he would humbly add— 

Make my mortal <1 reams come lrue 
' With the work I fnin would do ; 

Clothe with strength my weak intent, 

And let me l« the thing I meant. 

The Hon. H. I^awson, M.l’., who was then Master 
of the Spectacle Makers Coui|>any, moved a vote of 
thanks to the retiring Lord Mayor, which was carried, 
together with a vote of thanks to the Sheriffs. 

In the evening, according to custom, the retiring 
Lord Mayor gave a dinner al the Mansion House to 
meet the Lord Mayor-Klecl and Lady Strong. This 
constitutes the first stage of the making of the Lord 
Mayor. 

The second stage in the creation of a Lord Mayor 
took place on October j 2, when the City Fathers drove 
in slate to the House of Lords in order to present 
the Lord Mayor-Elect lo receive from the Lord 
Chancellor the Royal approval of the City's choice. 
To the Lord Chancellor, who was in Stale robes, the 
Recorder presented Sir Ve/.cy Strong. Lord l^ore- 
burn, after a speech recognising the honourable and 
lofty character of Sir Vezey's life-work, said that 
he had it in command from the King to signify llis 
Majesty’s 'Royal approbation of the choice of the 
citizen^ o[ London. The decorated loving cup was 
passed round, and the quaint ceremony was at 
an end. * 

The third stage was reached on November 8, 
the day before Lord A^yoris Day. 'Hie Lord 
Mayor’* City Company and the Lord Ma)Dr-Elect’s 
Comjfeny, all wearing their livery gowns, afid the 
Aldermen, •Sheriffs, Recorder, «ard officers, mej the 
outgoing and incoming Lord Mayors at the Mansion 
House at luncheon. Sir John Knill and Sir Vezey 
Strong made the usual complimentary speeches to 
each other, after which the Lord Mayor left for the 
Guildhall by the front entrance, followed by the Lord 
Mayor-filect, avho departed by the side entrance. 
On taking their seats on the hustings ifl the Guildhall 
the Town Qerk read aloud the declaration, of office, 
which Sir Vezey Strong repeated and signed. The 
“Lord Mayor then surrendered his seat to his suc¬ 


cessor. The Chamberlain with the three Rever¬ 
ences* surrendered the Sceptre, the Seal, the Purse, 
and the sword and mace bearers gave up their 
symbols of civic authority. The Remembrancer 
presented a document from the City Gauger, which 
the l.ord Mayor signed. The Comptroller pre¬ 
sented an indenture for the City plate, and on other 
matters to Ik: observed and performed during his 
term of office. This having been "duly signed by the 
Lord Mayor, the retiring Jx>rd Mayor then delivered 
up the City Seal, the Hospital Seal, # and the Keys of 
the Exchequer. The new Lord Mayor and his .pre¬ 
decessor drove together in the State coach to the 
Mansion House. # 

Now wc coinc to the Ix>rd Mayor’s Day proper, 
November 9th. The Ix>rd Mayor’s Day this year 
was characterised by a special feature of its own in 
the introduction of scenes from Shakes{>carean 
plays. Each tableau was an historical representa¬ 
tion of some notable incident in the plays of Shake¬ 
speare, associated more particularly with London. 
Mr. Philip Carr acted as master of the Shakespearean 
Pageant, and the innovation was universally regarded 
as a great success. The first group represented the 
return of Henry V. to the City of London after the 
Battle of Agincourt The second, and one of the 
most popular, was Sir John Falstuff and his com- 
janions fresh from theii revels at the Boar's Head 
Tavern. Then came a group representing Crook¬ 
back Richard, and the chief persons in the play of 
that name. The Pageant closed with the group 
representing Henry VI 11 ., Cardinal Wolsey and 
another Cardinal, and some other characters in that 
play. The pther features in the Pageant it is not 
necessary to mention, excepting that the Boy Scouts 
and I«ord Roberts' boys were among the moflt 
popular features in the Show. 

The Ix>rd Mayor in jwssing through Queenhitbe 
received addresses from the inhabitants of the ward 
and from the employes of his own film, to both of 
which he replied in suitable terms. Almost all 
sounded the same keynote, that precedents grow 
richer by each great occasion for their use. He 
declared his devotion to the cause of reform and 
his confidence that the historical Gld Corporation, 
although one of the most ancient of bodies, with a 
glorious past stretching back into the dim periods of 
medieval history, is, after all, one of the most pro¬ 
gressive governing bodies injhe kingdom, and is ever, 
ready, regardless of consequences, to adopt and carry 
out measures which it considers to be for the public 
weal. 

On arriving at St. Bride’s, within whose precincts 
the Ixjrd Mayor was bom, ne received an address 
from the Governors of the St. Bride Foundation, ol 
which Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode was one. At the 
law Courts, Sir Forrest Fulton, in the present* 
of the Japanese and Italian Ambassadors and maflj 
of the Judges, briefly reviewed the public careei 
of the Lord Mayor. The Lord Chief Justice 


*hen congratulated Sir Vezey Strong on arriving 
tt : so distinguished a position at the unnsually 
SWyage of fifty-three. The new Lord Mayor had 
.devoted much attention to the administration of the 
[criminal law and to the prison system, and the Lord 
Chief Justice assured him that the Government would 
welcome any suggestion from him concerning prison 
reform. The Lord Mayor then took the oath as 
Chief Magistrate, which was sead out by the King’s 
Remembrancer. # 

•’ On its return the procession took its usual 
course along the Strand to Charing Cross to the 
City *by the Embankment In the evening the 
Guildhall Library was fitted up as a kind of Throne 
Room for the Lord Mayor. Shortly after six o’clock 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress—who 
was accompanied by ten Maids of Honour—were 
escorted by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ Com¬ 
mittee, wearing their mazarine gowns and carrying 
■liver-tipped wands of office, to their throne on the 
dais. For nearly an hour the principal guests filed 
down the Library between the crowded ranks of 
interested spectators, the Royal Regiment of Artillery 

K ng music the while, and the audience welcoming 
applause the civic favourites and the leading 
HDbles. The Bishop of Ix>ndon was loudly cheered. 
The Mayors of all the London boroughs were 
present The City Trumpeters, blowing a fanfare, 
announced the arrival of the Lord Chief Justice 
lad His Majesty’s Judges, robed in scarlet gowns 
ind wearing full-bottomed wigs. Mr. Birrell 
Dame, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Beauchamp, Sir John French, 
thp Ministers of various foreign Powers^ and then at 
last Mr. Asquith, accompanied by his daughter, arrived. 
I*he company then made its way to the Great Hall, 
(There the quests took their allotted places waiting 
for the arrival of the procession 
which, heralded by silver trumpets, 
jame down the Hgll. The Lord 
Mayor with the Countess Beau¬ 
champ headed the procession, and 
he Prime Minister and the Lady 
Mayoress followed. Grace having 
teien said, not sung, the banquet 


was served, it was a good dinner, well served tod 
not by any means overdone After Grace, the lovini 
cup was passed round the high table. The Low 
Mayor, as befitted a temperance man, made only s 
iwetence of touching the intoxicating cup, which was 
passed from'hand to hand with graceful courtesies. 

The speaking then began. Of that there is nd need 
to say anything more than this, that Mr. Asquith, 
who did not speak so well as usual, disappointed 
everybody who hoped he would say something as to 
the chances of the Conference. Sir John French, who 
spoke for the Army from the body of the Hall, was 
not very audible, neither was the Admiral. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, however, made himself heard. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chiel 
Justice spoke briefly; but the speaker of the occa¬ 
sion was the Lord Mayor himself, who, despite the 
labours of the day, seemed as fresh as a daisy. Alike 
in tone, manner and delivery, and the substance ot 
his remarks, nothing could have been better. When 
the guests dispersed everyone felt that the new Lord 
Mayor had made a most successful debut. 

After dinner the company adjourned to the ball¬ 
room and the concert-room, where dancing and music 
detained the guests until the early hours of the 
morning. Such, in brief, is a rapid survey of the 
making of a Lord Mayor. 


V.—CONCLUSION. 

I have now followed the Lord Mayor up to the 
threshold of his term of office. It is a matter of 
jHiblic satisfaction that in Coronation year the City 
of l/)ndon will be represented by so worthy a Chief 
Magistrate. Not for the first time in its historic 
annals do its citizens see verified the ancient saying, 
“ Seest thou a man diligent in business, he shall stand 
before kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” 

Sir Vezey Strong is a mart of 
boundless energy, of high ambition, 
who combines the most hopeful 
outlook towards the future with the 
most reverent enthusiasm concern¬ 
ing the heritage of the past “ He 
is a great man,” said Rhodes of the 
Kaiser; ‘‘he has an imagination.” 



with pictures of the Ward he represents (Qneenhlthi) 
and as it is to-day. 

(A detail from the invitation cards sent out for the banquet) 
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We may say the same thing of the Lord Mayor. 
He has an imagination which is stimulated instead 
of being crushed by the mass of historical relics with 
which a *Lord Mayor is encompassed. A resolute 
reformer is ever the truest conservative—with a small 
C. Sir Vezey Strong is not afraid of new ideas. He 
has from the first been a fervent teacher of the great 
doctrine of the essential unity of the English-speaking 
race. Yet he is sufficiently free from race prejudice 
tb recognise that it is Esperanto* which alone has any 
chance df being adopted as the supplementary key 
language of wall nations. 

The Lord Mayor is fortunate in having at h^s right 
hand in ^he Mansion House a Lady Mayoress who 
has long ^been an earnest worker in the world of 
charitable endeavour. * Lady Strong—who Is a 
daughter of the late Mr. James f^artnoll, tjie pioneer 
of model dwellings in Ixmdon, and a man whose 
memory is held in affectionate remembrance* for the 
great work he did in that and other directions— 
identifies herself thoroughly with the philanthropic 
phase of Mansion House life. Those who have 
enjoyed the hospitality of “ Ganwic " know that the 
l^ady Mayoress is a bom hostess as well at »good wife. 
, • So trained, equipped, and prepared for hia^respod- 
*ible duties, Sir Vezey Strong starts on his year of 
bffice with everyone’s good word and the best 
i of all who In the past half century have teamed 
hi* sterling mem and to appreciate the great 



THE ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS 

And rut General Election. 

In accordance with the usual practice, I asked my 
Helpers, Correspondents, and Associates who are in • 
favour of the Five-fold Ideal of Service to interro¬ 
gate candidates in their constituencies upon the 
following subjects: — 

1. Arc you in favour oj ^ivfng woirten all rights and 

privilege* of citizenship on the same term* that they are 
given to men, and in order to do this “will you support 
the Conciliation Hill, with Mich amendments os ore necessity, 
to enable all married women to vote on their husband's 
qualification ? • 

2 . Are you in favour of a root-and-branch reform of the 

Poor Law which would impose upon municipal and national 
authorities the prevention of destitution ami the employment of 
the work lev. worker ! ' 

3. Will you support the (Internment in taking whatever 
steps arc necessary to prevent the Peers meddling with Finance 
and from maiming or rejecting Hills passed by the House of 
Commons ! 

4. Will you vote the supplies necessary to maintain a navy 
twice as strong ns that of the next strongest European Power ? 

5. Will you resist any und every attempt to impair the 
principle of voluntary military service, while at the same time 
encouraging every effort to secure universal physical training 
for the youth of both sexes! 

6. Are you in favour of Uncoiling any Power that draws the 
sword without first submitting the dispute to an international 
judicial Isxly for examination os to its merits ? 

I have to thank those of my Helpers who have v 
already responded to the appeal and also to those 
candidates whose answers have alreaclycome to hand. 
Owing to the tuddenness of this appeal to the country 
it was only through the immediate voluntary assistance 
of my Helpers that we could bring the objects of our* 
Association before the attention of the constituencies. 

One or two Helpers, or correspondents, have 
demurred to the two-kecls-to-one proposition, and 
they have, as of course they were bound to do under 
the circumstances, declined to put that question \o their 
candidates. That two kecls-to-one is a very modest 
proposition may be seen ' from the fact (1) that it 
merely asks that the status quo shal^not be altered* 
for our benefit, and (2) that it does not adequately 
correspond to the immensely greater interests of 
Greqt Britain on tlie sea to those of the next strongest., 
Naval Power. The Islanders, who are also asking 
candidates to support this , excellent formula, support 
it by the following preamble :— / • \ 

Considering our coast-line exceed^ that of the next strongest 
European Power by 7,071 mi\\s ; V 

And that our overseas trade is greater by 93 per cent, i in porta, 
133 P« cent, exports ; 


\ 


And that the mercantile marine of the British Empire exceeds 

tins 1 


our Colonies and 
iou to those of the 




^ • 


that same Power by 10,437,950 
And considering our Dominions overseas, 

Eastern Empire, are out of all proport 
next strongest European Power ; 

And considering also that we have no universal service ) 

Do you think that our Naval Supremacy can be ade¬ 
quately maintained at a standard of Xem than KteU 
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GERMAN DESIGNS ON HOLLAND AND TURKEY. 

A Veiled Unofficial Ultimatum. 

Much the most serious, and in some respects the 
most alarming, article that has apj»cared on foreign 
affairs for some time is ‘Sir Harry Johnston’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century on 44 German Views of an 
Anglo-German Understanding.” Sir Harry Johnston 
is a friend of peace and a friend of Germany. As an 
ex-Bfitish Pro-Consul he has a wide experience of 
thfc world and its ways. He has been through the 
principal towns of Germany in the autumn of the 
present year, and during his visit he has made it his 
special business to ask German officials, German 
politicians, heads of industries and of great commercial 
firms why Germany is forcing the |«a<:o in the matter 
of naval construction. Sir Harry Johnston made 
this inquiry with an anxious desire to see whether or 
not it was possible to slow up the “ beggar-my-neigh- 
bour”racj of armaments. Hence he is a collector 
of evidence who cannot be accused of any bias, save 
in an anti-jingo direction. It is this which renders 
his article so menacing, for with such an unimpeach¬ 
able witness we can no longer dispute the weight of 
the testimony. 

THE PRICK OK AN UNDERSTANDING WITH GERMANY. 

Sir Harry Johnston says that he takes no notice of 
the unreasonable aspirations of the German Jingoes. 
He embodies in his paper what he tells us may be 
considered the average views of enlightened and 
intelligent Germans. After such a preamble it is 
somewhat startling to be told that Sir Harry Johnston 
has come to the conclusion that no understanding 
is possible with Germany, and that therefore there 
can be no abatement in the headlong race of naval 
armaments unless Great Britain enters into a compact 
with Germany, written or unwritten, which will make 
over to the German Empire, as part of the domain 
in which she exercises dominating influence, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and all the appur¬ 
tenances thereto, the Balkan Peninsula, and all that 
remains of tne Turkish Empire. These are the 
terms of settlement with Germany. If this had been 
Jtated by Mr. Maxse in the pages of the National 
Review it would have been laughed at. Coming from 
3 ir Harry Johnston, at the result of his conversations 
with the average enlightened and intelligent German, 
it is calculated, if not to “stagger humanity,” at 
least to stagger all those good people who have been 
working against the two-keels-to-one standard on the 
jasis that the Germans only wished to be left alone, 
ind that the growth of their fleet was not in any way 
intended as a menace to the naval supremacy of 
3 reat Britain. * 

(t) TURKEY. 

To show that this is not exaggeration I will quote 
extually from Sir Harry Johnston’s statement. Here, 
is an* instance, is his summary of what the Germans 4 


say regarding their modest ambitions in the Nes 
East:—' o 

They propone as their theatre of political influence, con 
merrial expansion, and agricultural experiments, the ui 
developed lands of the Balkan Peninsula, of Asia Minor, at 
of Mesopotamia, down even to the mouth of the Euphrate 
They might be willing, in agreement with the rest of the work 
to create an Eastern Belgium fh Syria-Palestine—perhaps 
Jewish State—which, merely by the fact of its being charge 
with the safe-keeping of the holy places of Chru^ianit] 
would quite possibly become undenominationally Christian. . 
Turkish Sultanate might continue to exist in Asia Minor, ju 
as there will probably be for centuries n King or Queen of th 
Netherlands, of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Bulgaria, an 
Koumania; but Herman influence at Constantinople woul 
become supreme, whether or not it was under tnc bloc! 
white-and-red flag, or under the Crescent and Star ensign t 
Byzantium. 

“ Why should this worry you ? ” said the German 
to Sir Harry Johnston. “ It might inconvenienc 
Russia, but we could square Russia, and in return fo 
the acceptance of our treatment of Constantinopl 
wc would give her the fullest guarantees rcgardin 
the independence of Denmark, and possibly even w 
might admit the right of Russia to an enclave on th 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and to a sphere c 
influence over Trebixond and Northern Armenis 
besides recognising the special need of Russia t 
obtain access to the Persian Gulf through Northen 
and Western Persia.” 

(2) HOLLAND. 

So much for the designs of Germans upon thi 
possessions of the “ Sick Man ” of the Near East; bu 
again, to quote Sir Harry Johnston, if we want ai 
understanding with Germany we must accept th< 
virtual incorporation of Holland in the Germai 
Empire. As enlightened and intelligent German 
told him, 44 Of course" — please note this 44 0 
course ”— 

of count, ibis Anglo-German understanding would includ 
(whether il were publicly expressed or not) a recognition on th 
part of Britain that henceforth the kingdom of the Netberland 
must, by means of a very strict alliance, come within the Gerrna 
sphere. We have already brought pressure to bear on 
IXitch Government to ensure this. We intend tS stand no non 
sense o^to admit no tergiversation in this respect. So long a 
Holland consents to be more nearly allied with che Germai 
Empire 4 than with any otlfcr Power, so lon§ its dynasty, it 
internal independence, and the governance of its oversea posses 
sions (in the which more and tnorc'Jernmn capital is Being sun! 
annually) will remain completely undisturbed*. But you tna; 
take it from us lhaV an alliance for offensive and defensive pur 
poses n<Ar exists between Holland and Germany, and that th 
foreign policy of the two nations will henceforth be as closel; 
allied as is that of Germany and Austria. 

A VEILED MENACE. 

Suppose we were to refuse to agree to tlje Germai 
appropriayop of Turkey and Holland, then the en 
lightened and intelligent Germans with whom Si 
Harry Johnston has been conversing declare thk 
44 Of course "—again 44 of course ”— 44 if you drive u% U 
extremes and block us in all other directions b' 

^ # 1 f 0 

refusing to co-operate with us in the jremoval of ou 
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THE FEDERATED FARMERS OF THE WEST. 

B Much attention has of late been drawn to the 
demand ofc the embattled farmers of the Canadian 
West for F/ee Trade. In the Canadian Magazine for 
November Mr. George Fisher Chipman sketches the 
development of the co-operative spirit among Western 
Canadian farmers. He tcll^how in the old days the 
grain gnfwcrs were fleeced by the railways an 3 fleeced 
by the owners of th? elevators, until at last “ the 
worm, turne'd." A Royal Corflraission investigated 
conditions, and the Manitoba Graft) Act placed the 
grain trade of the entire West under federal jurisdic¬ 
tion. Still little relief came to the farmer. Then 
W. R. Motherwell, an ordinary farmer, now Minister 
of Agriculture in Saskatchewan, resolved to 
make railway and elevators e\ist for' the 
benefit of the farmers rather* than via vena. 
He met Peter Dayman, another farmer, Nn 1901, 
and formed in that year the beginning of a Grain 
Growers’ .Association. The * Association began to 


prosecute railway agents for breaches of the Man: 
toba Grain Act. Grain Growers’ Associations bega 
to spring up in all parts of the West. At preser 
there are about 28,000 farmers on the prairie uniter 
and the number is expected to increase to 100,00- 
within a few years. They constitute “ a power fo 
good tliat has never been equalled in Canada.” The 
have attacked monopojy wherever# they have fount 
it. Hiey see that if anything is to be accompllshe* 
towards making Canada the nation ifrshould be, “th 
farmers must he farmers all the time and party poll 
ticians never.” Monojiolists and Governments an 
now beginning to he very respectful, if not servile 
The fanners want to see the principle of the initia 
tive, the referendum, and the recall established as 1 
part of the constitution of every Canadian legislature 

THE AMERICAN MOTOR RUSH. 

In the American Review of Rr.iavs Mr. ,E. M 
West describes the meteoric rise of the automobih 
industry. In five years time the value of cars monu 
factored has sprung from 56 million dollars to 241 
million dollars. The number of employes in moto 
works and in accessory industries is estimated a 
1,685,600 men, involving a population of nearly sever 
million people. The Middle States seem to be th* 
greatest purchasers, taking 25 |>er cent ns ngains 
New England’s jo per cent. Stories are told o 
enormous fortunes made very rapidly. A Octroi 
mechanic conceived an idea of supplying a smal 
car at low price, but, after being everywhere dcridec 
for his pains, got a stove-maker to advance bin 
^4,000 to start with. To-day both the mechanic 
and his backfcr have become millionaires. Anothei 
mechanic working for ^5 a week is now at the heac 
of a combination of automobile concerns which ii 
capitalised at 30 million dollars. Jn Cleveland 
Ohio, a small manufacturer of bicycles designed anc 
built a car which created a panic when it fir* 
appeared, and led to his arrest.* But # within a fen 
years the little bicycle maker’s fortune was countec 
in millions. The writer claims that the highest claai 
American cars have caught up to the Europear 
makers. The demand for pleasure cars is no 
expected to increase with the same rapidity, but 1 
great future is expected for business motors and- foi 
gasoline tractors on farms. 

The features that most strike the eye in the Christ 
mas Quiver are a series of beautifully selected ant 
tinted pictures illustrating “ The Coming of thi 
Snow ” ; and a vividly illustrated sketch of Christum 
in Merrie England of the old time. 

In the English Review for becember Mr. Josepl 
Conrad begins his sketches cA revolutionary Russii 
in the shape of a serial called “binder Western Eyes. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy .contributes a poem entitle* 
“ The Torn Letter.” There is a, short story entitle* 
“ Miss Cal,” by Elizabeth Robifts, and Mr. Arnoli 
.Bennett continues his sketches of ^ Paris Nights." 
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OUR NEW DISRAELL 

Mr. Garvin’s Defence of His Consistency. 


Mr. J. I.. Garvin has been the political hero of 
tie month. He laboured heroically for a settlement 
y way of the Conference on terms which would 
ender possible the reconstruction of the Empire on 
le principle of Devolution. But when the Con- 
irence failed he fhrew himself into the field with a 
haracteristic war-whoop and did his utmost to incite 
ie Tory legions* to battle under the familiar banner 
f “ Home Rule, Home Ruin.” He invented also 
ie sdurvy cry against Mr. Redmond as the Dollar 
tfdkator, and started the Tory pack full cry u|>on the 
ew scent- This sudden reversion to the Old Adam 
pcasioned, naturally, some mild surprise among 
lose who did not know the new Disraeli, who, like 
Is predecessor, has to educate the stupid party by 
Midering to their prejudices in order to induce them 
> abandon what they imagine to be their principles. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Garvin explains and 
efends his change of front. It amounts to Utile 
lore than \ paraphrase of the famous phrase uttered 
f Lord Dalhousie on the eve of the Sikh War :— 

V' 

u I have wished for peace, ami have longed for ii, und I have 
rhrsn for it ; hut if the enemies of India determine to have 
tfr, war they shall have, and, on my word, aim, they Khali liavc 
ifrith a vengeance.’* 

Mr. Garvin says:— 


•Nothing could be plainer than the position of those Unionists 
ho advocate, and will not cease to advocate, an attempt to 
kvbe a moderate Irish settlement by llie method of Conference 
id upon a non-party basio. These “ Federal 1 *!*.” are Mr. 
edmomVs determined opponents. At present, for Coii- 
lintional reasons as for Irish and Imperial purposes alike, the 
»emiat thing is to break Mr. Redmond’s domination over the 
bust of Commons, to re-establixh Parliamentary institutions 
i‘ • this country upon the basis of fundamental securities and 
fcrantees, and to restore moderate government in a form 
jually independent of Mr. Redmond's taction on one side and 
the Socialist faction on the other. That is an object as sane 
id great as Eiudishmcn have ever yet been summoned to fight 
r in politics, “t is ansobject they will yet achieve. 

If the spirit represented by Mr. William O’Hrien, by Lord 
•craven, and by Mr. Ilcaly continues steadily to increase its 
lid upon Irish opinion, Unionists cannot refuse to negotiate 
ith it. 


But as the Liberal four refused to break with 
[f. Redmond, Mr. Garvin declares that the supreme 
aty of the hour is to break both the Liberal Party 
>d Mr. Redmond in order to save the Crown from 
amiliation and the reaLpi from ruin. He does not 
stature to hope for a unionist majority ; but— 

«0 the gain of twenty or thirty seals by the Opposition would 
». sufficient foi the main pvpouc—would cum pci a settlement 
f consent,. would protect the Crown from the approach of 
feature, and yet would g ; ve the country an Upper House of 
bomparable dignity and authority. 

the country turns a deaf ear to Mr. Garvin’s 
jjpeal be threatens that the Peers will decide to die 
gjting. He says.— ** 

'the Coalition wero returned by its nreoent majority or more, 

: wdold be diked once ogam to accept the measure 

^ldg«j|the eomjj5tc f supremacy under the Constitution of 


any odd faction happening to hold in a particular Parliament 
the balance of power. If that measure were rejected, os it 
would be, constraint would be put upon the Sovereign to cause 
the making of some five hundred puppet-Peers, created to 
destroy not only the House of which they were nominally 
mode members, but the last Constitutional seeuritf of the 
Monarchy itseif. It is idle to think that the Peers could now 
yield to a threat. Either Mr. Redmond’s revolution would 
fail at last or the pupped Peers would have to be made. The 
reason is obvious and paramount. To insist *pon the actual 
creation of the emergency Peers would be necessary because 
that object-lesson would be the death-blow to the Coalition ; 
would rouse the whole country in time to ruin Mr. Kedmond'a 
purposes; and would ensure the restoration at no History date 
of another long period of moderate government. 

Probably before then Mr. Garvin will have dis¬ 
covered that his dukes have no more stomach for 
fighting. 


NEW VOLUMES FOR OLD COPIES. 

• Spkctai. Offer to our Readers. • 

Many of our readers at the end of every half-year 
purchase a volume of the Review ok Reviews from 
us at a cost of 5s. 6d. post free in the United King¬ 
dom, and 6s. 4d. post free abroad. They do this 
rather than bind up their well-thumbed copies, 
naturally preferring to have perfectly clean volumes 
on their shelves. The majority of our readers must 
deny themselves this luxury, although we know that 
most of them either bind up their Reviews or keep 
the numbers loose for reference. In order to enable 
them to have clean volumes at the lowest cost we are 
making the following Special Offer to readers at home 
and abroad alike. Send us back the front covers only 
of the six numbers of the Review which go to make 
up Vol. XLI. (Jan.-June, 1910), or Vol. XLI I. (July- 
Dee., 1910)—to do this will cost you only a penny 
—and a postal order for 3s. (3s. 6d. if abroSd), and 
we will send you an entirely new copy of Vol. XLI. or 
Vol. XLIL, complete with Index, and bound in hand¬ 
some blue cloth case with gold lettering. This 
special offer refers only to either or both of the two 
volumes of 1910. But we will undertaken bind up 
for you any half-year since the magazine first appeared* 
(in 1890) if you return to us the complete lumbers of 
the Review and 2s. 6d. (3s. if abroad). See specill 
announcement in the advertisement pages. 


Driving rain and bitter wind, little Wt^ toes 
peeping through broken boo& a world too large, 
shivering children fireless hearths—such is ie 
preparation in Walworth to-day for the celebration 
of the Birthday of the Heavenly Child. Will our 
readers help to bring something of warmth, of 
comfort, of childlike joyousness, to these children, 
already too old in the knowledge of the miseries of 
earth ? pant food and fire, cosf garments and 
sound boots, toys and games, or the money to bay 
these. Any help will be gladly welcomed, and 4 
should be sent to the Warden, F. Herbert Stea 4 » 
Browning Settlement, York Street, Walworth, S,R. 
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THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

A Notable Congress in Madrid. 

For some reason or other the daily papers appear 
to ho^p preserved a conspiracy of silence with regard 
to one of the most notable Congresses hefd this year 
on any international subject The fourth Interna¬ 
tional Congress for. the suppression of the White 
Slave Traffic, which met at Madrid the last week in 
Octobef, has been passed over as if it were a matter 
unworthy of serious attention. The newspapers 
whjph gave whole broadsheets to reporting the trial 
of Crippen could not spare even a meagre half¬ 
column to report an International Congress dedicated 
to the remedying of ghastly cruelties, compared with 
which the crime of Crippen may be regarded*almost 
in the light of an act of beneficence. There seems fo 
be an invisible reluctance on the part of the ordinary 
journalist to grapple with the question which of all 
r others ought to ap|>cal most to the sympathetic mind 
of any man born of a woman. The fact, however, is 
otherwise, and as a consequence the British public is 
kept in the dark as to one of the most promising 
international movements of our time. 

Mrs. Archibald Little, who was present, supplied 
me with an interesting and vivid description of the 
remarkable reception accorded to the delegates by 
the Court and Cabinet of King Alfonso. In this 
respect the Spanish King has set an example to our 
own monarch. English Society would indeed rub 
its eyes if King George and Queen Mary were to 
bestir themselves as actively in support of the work 
of the National Vigilance Association as the King 
and Queen of S[>ain have done this autumn in wel¬ 
coming the representatives of fifteen nations, who 
assembled in Madrid to discuss the best means of 
suppressing the White Slave Traffic. About four hun¬ 
dred delegates were present. The Government voted 
,£5,000 to be spent in showing hospitality to the 
members of the Congress. Considering how some 
members of the Cabinet cut down Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal * to create an International Peace and 
Aospipality Fund, and doled out a miserable pittance 
.for purposes of entertaining distinguished foreigners in 
London, \his lavish generosity of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment Reserves to be held in grateful remembrance. 

Mr. W. A. Coote, who from the first has been the 
hear^ and soul of the whole movement, felfci what 
•was done at the Cftngress in a Blue-book kind of 
style in th£ December number^of the En^lishmman. 
But his paper gives little or no TdeA of the enthusiastic 
welcome accorded to him and to his fellow-delegates. 
It was indeed rather embarrassing, because, consider¬ 
ing the mournful nature of the subject which they 
were engaged in discussing, many of the English 
delegates detftned it unseemly to w$ar other than 
sombre apparel. But they found*themselves suddenly 
whirled into the midst of fUts, in whiefr gala per¬ 
formances at the Opera alternated with receptions at 
£oyal Palaces. A special train was provided for 
‘them to go Jo Toledo in order that they might hate 


every advantage of seeing the greatest of all thi 
sights of Spain. At the Congress speeches wen 
made in S|»anish, English, German, and French, bu 
although there were many languages there was onl; 
one mind among all the delegates. Whether it wa 
as to the need of a uniform legislation with regart 
to Servants’ Registry Offices, or fas to the source 
in which the White Slave Traffic has its. roOti 
the Congress was practically of one mind. Englam 
was officially represented by Mr, F. S. Bullock 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, and Mr. Claud* 
Russell, Attach^ at H. B. M. Embassy. Donparloi 
the King^s brother-in-law, received the delegatqp a 
the opening ceremony. The Prime Minister woul< 
have addressed them at the close had he not beei 
compelled to ask another Minister to take his plact 
owing to the sudden death of his brother. 

The two Princesses attended all the discut 
sions, and the Infanta Isabella interested herse 
actively in the details of the management. A 
her reception her ixilace was thrown open to tht 
guests, all the apartments being free to the delegate* 
her own private sitting-room not excepted. At tlv 
King's reception Alfonso with his wife, his sister 
whose face recalled to Mrs. Little Shakespeare*! 
Catherine of Aragon, the Queen Mother, and thi 
two Royal Princesses did the honours of the Palace 
Most of the Spanish Royalties spoke excellent Englilh 
On another occasion they were entertained by thi 
Mayor, and on the excursion to Toledo the represeri 
tative of the Cardinal Archbishop and the civil anc 
military authorities welcomed the delegates to thi 
city. Besides these functions, the delegates werj 
taken to set* all the sights of Madrid and the neigh 
bourhood. They visited the benevolent institution* 
and when the Congress came to an end thij 
departed feeling that never before had their cau*i 
received such national and Royal recognition a* 4 
had done in Spain. 

One extraordinary tribute to .the Ongress wa* aji 
official notification that during its sitting all thi 
official houses of ill-fame were closed in the capititi 
Six out of the eight Spaniards who took part in tb 
discussion declared themselves end rely in favour a 
the abolition of State regulation ol vice. The Cod 
gress was practically unanimous that one of the cbie 
sources of the White Slave Traffic was to be found n 
the Government regulation of vice and the existed 
of the maisons de tolerdnctst The Congress advik 
each National Committee to endeavour to prompt 
the passing of a law, so that any person may ' 
punished as a criminal who, for monetary 
induces a woman or a girl ’to lead an immoral III 
It was alsp decided to ask 'Mr. Coote to organi** 
small Commission to proceeq to Egypt to investigaji 
the nature of the work there and what was neceBsa* 
to be done. \ . ' f 

From every point of view the Congress was remark 
ably successful, and no one ought to rejoice at th* 
more than the. nation where the initiative in th 
movement was begun. 
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9 : M. BRIAND'S PAST. 

) In the Positivist Review Professor Beesly digs up 
A speech made by M. Briand at the Congress of the 
Socialist Party in December, 1899, in which he 
idvocates a general strike, to be used, not for 
economic, hut for [>olitical purposes. The advantage 
of a general strike, he mentions, is its perfect legality, 
but he recognised that the .great danger was from the 
irmy, which is at the disposal oT the capitalist. But 
in the case of a general strike the army would not be 
so supple an instrument as it was in partial strikes. 
Strange to say, M. Briand seems to have anticifiated 
slev*n years ago his coup of this year :• — 

It might be objected that if the middlc-rla«t found lh. army 
tttmerically insufficient to deal with a simultaneous Mrikr nil 
>ver the country they would have a very simple way of Increas¬ 
ing Its numbers namely, by mobilising the strikers thcmsrlvi*. 

14 Yes, I agree that this would be a way. But in so serum- a 
dotation the middle-cluon, in my opinion, would lliiuk twice 
>efore putting muskets and ImIIh into the hands of the mriker*.** 

’ Professor Beesly objects to the parallei between M. 
Briand and Mr. John Burns as drawn by Punch. He 
kclares that Mr. John Burns’s career has been 
honourable, both to himself and to his colleagues. 
But M. Briand has now been locking up his old con- 
ferta up and down France for doing the very thing he 
aught them to do. _ 

THE RUSSO-GERMAN ENTENTE 

Dr. Dillon takes a very gloomy view, in the 
Contemporary Review for December, of the latest 
rfiase of Russian foreign policy, the M outward and' 
risible sign ” of which was the visit of the Tsar to the; 
kaiser and the appointment of M. Sazanoff as the suc¬ 
cessor to M. Isvolsky. He says that Russia is turning 
>ver a new leaf. She has publicly abandoned a 
JD sit ion in diplomacy which she sees to be untenable, 
hnd while she docs not repudiate the AngloFrcnch 
n/entc, is practically reconciled to Germany. She 
rill not again protest against Austria-Hungary’s 
lesigns; she* may; even support the Bagdad 
kailway. This right - about - face, says Dr. Dillon, 

S an historic event. It marks a new denture, 
kussia will now withdraw into herself, gather up her 
orces, and watch outward events, as an interested 
tat almost inactive onlooker. She will respect Ger¬ 
many's wishes and Austria’s designs. This change of 
front has been brought about in the first place by the 
fiacovery that France and England could not render 
iter effective fyelp in the«Bosnian trouble ; but it has 
|een expedited by the Tsar’s discovery that he is 
touch more in sympathy with the monarchic and 
ibsolute Germany than either the French Repub¬ 
lic or democratic England. Dr. Dillon thinks that the 
Mttion of the 120 French Senators and 29? Deputies, 
recently appended their signatures to an address 
' the Duma, protesting against . Russian policy in 
land, gave great offertte to the Russian Govem- 
pt, already irritated by ihe denunciations levelled 
inst its reactionary policy by English Radical^ 
French Republicans. The feeling on tbc subject 



of Russia’s foreign policy which prevails among 
Russian Conservatives is that England, who has 
generally failed to keep her word, lacks an army; 
while France quakes at every shadow of a Prussian 
Grenadier.* Turkey, which is systematically violating 
Persian territory, joined forces with Persia, and con¬ 
vened a gathering to protest against England for 
endeavouring to secure the freedom of the Southern 
trade routes from brigandage. Dr. Dillon thinks 
that Germany will before long transform the Persian 
question, which hitherto concerned Russia and Great 
Britain only, into an international problem, with 
results unwelcome to the Powers of the Entente. 


THE SATURDAY CIRCLE. 

Whkrk “tub Freedom ok a Race Began." 

Finland's struggle for freedom is sketched by A. 
MacCallum Scott in T. P's Magazine for December.* 
He discusses the history of Finland from its union 
with Russia in 1809 to the first meeting of the Seima, 
or Finnish National Parliament, in 1863. In the sub¬ 
sequent lull— 

A miall group of |tttriolic statesmen used to meet together in 
the early thirties in Helsingfors, which, after the Russian occu¬ 
pation, became the capital instead of AIh». They called them¬ 
selves " The Saturday Circle,” after their weekly day of meet¬ 
ing. The three most conspicuous figure- in this group arc now 
enrolled among ihc national heroes who huve Income almost 
objects ol worship to succeeding general ions. They were men 
whom the greatest Empire in Europe might be proud to claim t 
Sncllman, the philosopher and statesman, Runeberg, the poet, 
and Ldnnrol, the modern llomcr, who went among the people, 
collected their immemorial songs ami runes, and, weaving them 
together with matchless skill, gave the world u new, and perhaps 
its lost, great epic. These men and their disciples deliberately 
set themselves lo build up in the minds of their countrymen the 
ideal of a Finnish nation, and lo make them fit instruments to 
realise that ideal. 

THE EDUCATIONAL LEVER. 


But to raise the people they must use the vernacular 
as a vehicle of their lofty ideals. Therefore, though 
the leaders were themselves Swedish, they # resolved 
that— 4 

Their own language must be sacrificed. The language of tfic 
majori'y of the people must prevail. The lairbarons and 
uncouth Finnish must he refined ami developed, awl fitted to* 
become an instrument of culture and learning. They all set 
themselves *to learn Finnish, which was to them a foreign 
language. They translated bogles into Finnish, they instituted 
Finnish scbbols, they Mtablished Finnish newspapers, and at a 
bound tHfcy reached the hearts of the people. For n&rip fifty 
years the Finnish National Movement was a purely educational 
one, and in thaphalf-centufy the Finnish lenders bull up some¬ 
thing whid^all the alms* of the Russian Empire coula'not 
destroy. 

The writer says that, remembering the assassination 
of Bobrikoff and others, Russia returns to the task of 
repression in the belief that she has to deal only with 
assassinators—which the writer describes as*fc great 
misuke. Hd &ys the struggle will be a bitter one, it, 
may be a fong one, and Russia will tire before Fin¬ 
land. 'There is but one way of Russifying Finland, 
and that is by exterminating every Finp. 


Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


TRANSFORMING RURAL ENGLAND. 

Mr. F. E. Green, Special Commissioner to the 
London Malaxing, reports in the December number 
on wh#t he calls the triumph of the small holder. 
Since the passing of “that rural Magna Charta of 
1894," when Parish Councils were given the power 
to take over land for allotments, he finds the small 
holdings advancing, even in Surrey and Sussex and 
the Downs. The bjyk-to-the-land enthusiast has 
even intruded upon the solitudes of Salisbury Plain. 
Spegal mention is made of the tract of country 
stretching from the Hamble River to Bishop’s 
Waltham, where a chance experiment by a cottager 
disclosed the suitability of the soil of South Hants 
for early strawberry growing. To-day thele arc 
many hundreds of men earning their entire liveli¬ 
hood out of a few acres of strawberry plantations in 
Jhe Southampton district. 

THE LANDLORD'S TAX. 

A significant fact is mentioned :— 

Not only docs the land, now cut up into small hoMings, 
support a great many more English yeomen ami llieir families 
than it did before, but it yields jii enormous harvest to the land- 
owners in the sha|>c of an increased rent-roll. Common or 
waate land, which a few years ago was practically worthing to 
the lords of the manor, now, through the industry of tlic 
labourers, brings in its £i or Li **> acre rent. 

So the toil of the cottager puts more money into 
the pocket of the landlord, who may do nothing. 
Similar, though slower, transformation has been 
made of the Vale of Evesham, of the fiat fenland of 
Cambridgeshire, of a strip of Norfolk encircling the 
northern Broads, and of the Tiptrec district of Essex. 

FROM £•] TO ^70 YIELD. 

TbeCounty Council of Norfolk is continually being 
pressed by applicants for more land, though the large 
farmers oppose the demand. The case is mentioned 
of a man who could neither read nor write, who had 
no capital, and yet had grown from his allotment two 
and a half tons of black currants and half a ton of 

• raspberries. Five years ago, when the land was grow¬ 

ing wheat* it contributed only ^7 per acre per annum 
4 o the w<jplth of the nation. To-day it realises ^70 
worth of food. Some farmers object that the men 
who viork all their spare time on their own allot¬ 
ments are apt only to rest on the farmer’s land during 
workyig hours. , 

• . IMPROVED WORKING HABITS. 

Another farmer said of mrti working for them¬ 
selves : “ They have got a new stroke, and now, 
from sheer habit, they keep up that faster stroke 
when.they come to work for me.” The small holders 
are chiefly working men. One man, who lost a hand 
many y&ars ago, has yet managed to cam enough to 
build himself a cottage worth ^130, hnd to acquire 

• the freehold of five acres. The writer r^en tt> the 
^ 950 acres of Crown Lands in Lincolnshire, cut up 
"into small holdings, chiefly 40 and 50 acres. Two 
hundred acres of this land, which before only su^ort^d 
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three .men, now give a livelihood to thirty, and, hi 
adds, everywhere we see the rise in land values. 

RISE IN LAND VALUES. 

Ten years ago land which could have been boughl 
for ,£30 an acre now realises £50 and £ 60. Oui 
of 10,000 acres which comprise the rural district 01 
Evesham 7.000 'are cultivated ^y small holders 
Once, before railways*came, only four carts left the 
town laden with produce for Birmingham. Now 
there are fourteen railway stations within a radius ol 
five miles surrounding Evesham. Farmland rented 
at 18s. an acre is to-day rented by small holdcry at 
£* or £z an acre. 


THE PAY OP THE PARSONS. 

(1) In the Anglican Church. 

Under this heading the Sunday at Home foi 
November gives what it describes as startling fact! 
concerning the payment of the clergy of the Churct 
of England. The following summary of totals ii 
sufficiently impressive:— . 
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No wonder, the writer exclaims, that the number 
of candidates annually offering for ordination hai 
dropped from 814 in 1886 to 580 in 1906. Tht 
unbeneficed clergy are still worse paid. The average 
curate received asdeaeon ,£130 jx:r annum, increased 
when he pricstcd to £150. Beyond this sum a very 
small projKirtion of curates ever go. 

(2) In Nonconformity.* 

The pay of a parson in Nonconformist Churches 
is reported in the December Sunday at Home. In the 
Wesleyan Church the salary of a probationer rises from 
£lS t0 j£ 100 ' ant * a married minister from ^140 
minimum to ^220, or occasionally ^250 a year. 
In the Presbyterian Church of England there are four 
stipends under ;£too and thirty-four over ^500; 
Four pay ^1,000 and over. The average for th| 
352 congregations is £29$. Baptist Churches ty 
England anil Wales register 141 ministers receiving 
less than ^75 a year, 18k less than-^100 a year, 
145 receiving under ^1201 Out of 1,189 pastor# 
stipends in England and Wales 326 have less than 
;£ioo, 706 less than 50} 1,025 less than ^250, 
and only 164 more than a, living wagfc, namely, 
^250 and over. In the Congregational Churchy 
the average stipend is ^184.; out of x,x£a, a 84! 
receive over £120 per annum; 304 receive* less 
than £t2o. "A Baptist pastor has the least enviable 
position in the Nonconformist ministry.” 
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MORE ABOUT THB PASTING CURE. . 

In an article entitled “The Humours of Fasting’* 
IJr. Upton Sinclair publishes in the Contem- 
*braty Review the sequel to the article which he 
published on the subject in a previous number of 
;he Contemporary . In this he tells of still more 
pronders. a * 

He says lie has'been Inundated with letters from 
he general public, but he has not received a single 
etter from a dodtor. Members of the faculty have 
isaured him that it is impossible for any human being 
0 subcist for five days without any sort of nutriment, 
hltf says Mr. Sinclair, there are sanatoria in America 
where you may find hundreds of people fasting, and 
where twenty or thirty day fasts occasion no more 
jraark than a good golf score at a summer hotel. 
But not content with that, he tells us the remarkable 
itory of a man who has achieved a record fast by 
^staining from all food for ninety days. It must be 
(Omitted that he was a very fat man, and he lived 
kpon his stores of fat The longest fast of which the 
frlier had heard before this hero broke the record 
pU one of dkventy-eight days. 

•■ The ninety days faster is a Mr. Fausel, who keeps 
Ht' 'hotel in North Dakota. He took to fasting 

e use he had grown so fat that he weighed no less 
3851b. . He first of all fasted forty days, and he 
Maced his weight to 1301b. He went back to his 
lOtel and found himself growing fatter than ever. 

this time he determined to effect a complete cure, 
Ad went to Macfadden’s place in Chicago and fasted 
Or ninety days. 

„ Mr. Sinclair says there can be no £oubt what- 
jver as to the genuineness of this fast. The symptoms 
£ fasting are as unmistakable as those of small- 
w*. First* of all, you lose a i>ound a day in 
height, and, secondly, when you are fasting your 
Btlgue is so coated that you can scrape it with 
■knife-blade. If you break your fast your tongue 
4cars in twenty-four* hours. He says it is a great 
aistake to think that fasters are troubled by the 
}ht of food. After three days food ceases to have 
to attraction, and you are not troubled at all by the 
Jght of the most appetising meals. 

. The only danger of the fasting treatment is that 
■led you break .’your fast you get so dreadfully 
rtjhgry you are tempted to eat everything in sight, 
roe result is that your stomach, which has had 
lathing to do for some lime, is apt to break down, 
fW you may fill your whole system with toxins and 
lo the good of the treatment. Some fasters spoil 
effect of the cure by trying to do their full share of 
k when they are doing without food. The proper 
to do is to lie about in the sun and read 

Sinclair declares that he would rather spend 
^liday in a fasting sanatorium than in an 
Jfeatj^iwell hotel;. in the former the inmates are 
Jheajselves well, whilst in the latter they are 
M themselves ill, and do not know it That an 
4 . * s •. v . • 



individual here‘and there may have died during the 
fast, he admits, but then he might have died anyway, 
and sometimes when death has occurred It has been 
in no way due to the fast . * 

Mr. Sinclair says that fasting as a religious exercise 
is very good for spiritually-minded people, and that 
in a prolonged fast you can do many interesting 
things with your subliminal self. But Mr. Sinclair 
says he finds life so full of interest just now that he 
has not much time to think about his “ soul.” He 
gets so much pleasure out of a handful of raisins, or 
a cold bath, or a game of tennis, that he fears it Is 
interfering with his spiritual development. 

The groat thing about the fast is that it sets you a 
new standard of health. But if you wish to keep up 
that standard after you have resumed eating, you 
must give up tobacco and alcohol, avoid a too 
sedentary life and steam-heated rooms, and, above all 
else, self-indulgent eating. 

ART COUPLES. 

Famous Husbands and Wives in Art form the sub¬ 
ject of a beautifully illustrated paper in Pearson' i, by 
Ignore Van dcr Veer. The writer says that most distin¬ 
guished men of the day have chosen clever women 
to be their wives. Politicians nearly always choose 
women of intellectual attainments. Theatrical folk 
mostly marry in the profession. So do musicians. 
Many painters marry women painters. Most painters 
marry young. There are mentioned Sir Lawrence 
and Lady Alma-Tadema, Mr. and Mrs. J. Young 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Normand, Mr. and Mrs. Titcombe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harcourt, Mr. and Mrs. Gotch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adrian Stokes, and Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Knight. Newlyn seems to have been the place where 
most of these matches were made. Miss Armstrong, a 
Canadian student at the Art League in New York, came 
to Newlyn and chanced upon Mr. Forbes. Strangely 
enough, it was the success of Mr. Forbes’s picture, 
“ T he Health of the Bride,” that so far ensured 
his future as to make possible his marriage to 
Miss Armstrong. Mr. and Mrs. Normand first grew 
interested in each other when young art eiithusiasts 
at the British Museum. Mr. and Mrs. Titcombe, as 
fellow-artists at SL Ives, Cpmwall, fell in love almost 
at "first sight. Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt fell in Jove as 
fellow Art students, and married long before Iheir 
student days .were ove*:. Mr. and Mrs. Gotch were 
fellow'art workers in the early days of Newlyn. The 
writer maintains that the individuality of each artist 
is maintained unimpaired by marriage. In fact, she 
declares that few women painters of any period have 
shown such a truly masculine firmness and strength 
in their art as Mrs. Gotch. * 

Vt ie Chjeham United Free Church Afagasine for 
December, which is edited by the Rev. Walter Wvnn* 
publishes an interview in this number, with Mr. W. T. 
Stpad ?n the evidence of spirit return. . . ‘,\ A ' 
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AGNOSTIC IK MIND, CHRISTIAN IK SOUL: 

Henry Sii>gwick, a Spiritual Paradox. 

A very beautiful appreciation of Professor Henry 
Sidgwick is given in Cornhill by Mr. Arthur C. 
Bensofi. Perhaps the pith of his life is gfven in the 
following extract:— 

Henry Sidgwick was brought up in orthodox Christianity; 
he was a devOut and convinced Christian as a boy ; he had 
A more or leu definite intention of taking Orders. These ten* 
dendes wcte fostered both in his own home, where his mother 
was a devout High Churchwoman, and still more by his father. 

Ye*t he gave up all dogmatic faith. While in later life he 
grew to regard Christianity, from the sociological point of view, 
as indispensable and irreplaceable, he said that he found it 
“more and more incomprehensible how anyone whom l feel 
really akin to myself in intellectual habits and culture can pos¬ 
sibly find his religion in it. My own alienation from it is all 
the stronger because it is so purely intellectual." He goes on 
so say, “ I am glad that so many superior people are able to 
become clergymen, but I am less and less able to understand how 
the result is brought about in so many thoroughly sincere and 
disinterested and able minds." 

To speak with entire candour, the difficulty with him was to 
base any system of religion upon alleged facts, which hi- could 
not test, and which he did not believe to be true. He felt that 
In a matter of such infinite and vast importance as subscribing 
to an ontological explanation of the universe, he could not 
possibly found an active faith upon assumptions which he 
thought so unwarrantable. 

And yet I have always considered Henry Sidgwick to be t 
on the whole, the one man I have known who, if he lmd been 
a Christian, would have been selected as almost uniformly 
exhibiting perhaps the most typical Christian qualities, lie 
was so sincere, *0 simple-minded, so nnscltuh, so sympathetic, 
so utterly incapable of meanness or baseness, so guileless, so 
patient, of so crystalline a purity and sweetness of character, 
that he is one of the few men to whom I could honestly apply 
in the highest sense the word “ saint.” ltut if the deliberate 
abnegation of a particular form of religious faith is attended by 
no sort of moral deterioration ; if, on the contraiy, a character 
year by year grows stronger and purer, more devoted and 
unselfish, and at the same time no less appreciative of the moral 
effect of a definite belief, it lx*comes impossible to say that such 
qualities camonly spring from a vital and genuine acceptance of 
C£0ain dogmas. 

tJURIOUS PACTS ABOUT EGGS. 

“Spring Eggs on the Christmas Table*’ is the 
challenging title of a paperain the World's Work by 
“ Homes Counties.” It appears that the total number 
Of preserved eggs in'this country ranges from eight 
to niqe hunHred millions a year? Only one-tweptieth 
of this large number are British. * They are preserved 
from four to six months. The best time for preserving 
is April and May. An April egg is better at Christ¬ 
mas than an August egg. Six to seven months’ time 
of preservation is the limit for commercial purposes. 
Cold storage fe not the best method/or preserving 
eggs, as they so rapidly deteriorate when 'taken out of 
cold atorag*.. Water-glass, or silicate of sdtia, is the 
{>est mediupa in which to preserve eggs. Mr. Brown, 
tfce Hon. Secretary of the National Poultry Organisa¬ 


tion Society, thus names and describes the differei 
grade! of eggs 

The first-grade egg* are usually called 11 new-laid" in t' 
trade, and at this season 6f the year these eggs are not mo 
than five days old. The bulk of them are produced with 
two hundred miles of the point of con>umption, and they eith 
come from districts of Kngland or Wales or from Northe 
France in the I‘as de Calais. The second-gTadc egg is in tl 
best trade called the '* breakfast.” egg*. As a rule, this is abo 
from six to ten days old, and L derived from the same are 
only it has not been quite so expeditiously marketed. Tl 
third-grade r m are called “ fresh," and these would be, as 
rule, Irish and Danish or from oilier |>arts of France, and 
few of them from Northern Italy. The M cooking” egj 
include those which coroe from countries farther off ana ttoer 
fore are more elderly. The hulk of them arc three to six sfly-.l 
old, unless they are preserved, when they are much older. H 
class which is chiefly designated as " eggs " would include ft 
lower grades of foreign eggs and the smalls, the age of which• 
very uncertain. 

.He says that in a coo), even temperature a woma 
can keep an egg on her larder shelf for cooking pu 
poses for a month, for frying or poaching or oth« 
cooking up to a couple of months. All the eggs in 
good shop, he says, are tested by experts by mear 
of electric light. A really expert man oan test froi 
1,500 to 2,000 an hour. Apart from cooking, egg 
are used in making embrocation, gloves, bookbindi 
photographic gelatine plates, and the like. People 
other lands do not now export eggs in great number 
as formerly, as they consume more of thfcir own pre 
duce. The value of poultry produce consumed i: 
this country has been estimated to be twenty-on 
millions sterling, of which nearly half cam<|(f 
abroad. Yet an enormous proportion of this num~ 
could be produced at home without any displaceraen 
of other agricultural products. , 


THROUGH MONGOLIA. 

A thousand miles through Mongolia, from norf 
to south, from Kalgan to Kiachta, in thirty-seve 
days, travelling by camel, pony, and cjmel-cart, is 
feat performed by a man and ft woman that migfc 
provide a thrilling volume of adventure. T?he 
passed through violent fluctuations of heat and cole 
through bitter frost and blizzard, were exposed t 
innumerable hardship and priygtio»s. But as thes 
exploits were performed by the Rev. G. H. Bondfiel 
and his daughter, being the Bible Society's agent ft 
China, and devoting his furlough for the purpose,« 
getting into touch with^he Mongolians, and as ifcl 
recorded in the Bible m Vie World , the month) 
record of the British and Foreign Bible Society, til 
average reader thinks, ”Ob, it is only the woric c 
a missionary! ” When n^en go to explore ft 
geographical purposes, that is a matter of univeriw 
importance. When they go \to explore in order 1 
help men to their best, that is lo be left to the narro' 
circle of piety. Mr. Bondfield reports that th 
Mongols as he saw them were—" 

virile and willing to do their duty, patient and cheerful und< 
difficulties, friendly and easily approached when they wc: 
understood and treated with proper consideration. 


m J' MUSIC AMD ART IN tHE MAGAfIHRS. 

. .Mr. Cyril Scott. * 

ir Ovkr the weH-knoUrn initials 41 J. S. S.” the 
fdonthly Mutual Record publishes a short article 
dr*' Mr. Cyril Scott and his Art Work. Mr. Scott 
belongs to “ the young progressive school of English 
composers" of whifh Dr. Richard Strauss recently 
■pokCj and it is efident that Jfcrauss believes that in 
the future English music will play an important part. 
Mr. Scott’s gifA have been recognised in England 
even by those who object to his going out of the 
beatcfi track, and many of his songs have In-come 
grAit favourites. II is piano pieces, we are told, may 
not please many at first hearing. The extraordinary 
juxtaposition of various tonalities may sound strange 
to our ears, but when we have become accustomed 
to them we are surprised that other comjioscrs had 
not discovered such striking tone-colourings. Mr. 
Claude Debussy, who himself has created a new 
musical language in which to utter his emotions and 
Ideas, regards Mr. Scott as one of the rarest artists of 
the presen^generation. 

' , Irish Origin ok English Melodies. 

•• Writing in the Musical 'Junes for November, Mr. 
W. H. Grattan Flood gives evidence for the Irish 
provenance of the melodies of three English sea- 
aongs, namely, “Rodney's Glory,* “The Areihusa,” 
and “ To Rodney We Will Go." The tunes of the 
two former songs, he says, were composed by the 
Irish harper O’Carolan, while the tunc of the? third is 
an old Irish pipe melody of the early eighteenth 
century. O’Sullivan, an Irish poet who joined the 
navy and sailed with the English fleet ufider Rodrtey, 
wrote the ode entitled “ Rodney’s Glory ” and sang 
it to O’Carolan's old air “ Righ Shcaimis" (King 
James). A glance at the music of this song is almost 
sufficient proof to Mr. Grattan Flood of the identity 
Of the computer of the fine tune to which Shield set 
“The Areihusa.” * 

Musical Honours for Women. 

When Miss Ethel Smyth received the? Honorary 
Doctorate of Mysic (Durham) last June, it was stated 
that it was the first degree of its kind conferred with¬ 
out examination by an English university on an 
English woman. According to the Musical Junes 
of November, Miss Janet Salsbury, of the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, who has just taken the degree of 
Mus. Doc. (Durham), is the first woman who has 
taken this degree by examination in England. Miss 
Annie W. Patterson, a well-known writer on musical 
Wbjecls, is Mus. Doc. and B.A. of the Royal Uni- 
rersity of Ireland. Queen Alexandra is an Hon. 
Mua. Doc. of the Royal Universities of Ireland and 
•Vales, and Queen Mary % is an Hon. Mus. Doc. of 
he London University. There is anblher success to 
Aroaicle. Miss Beatrice Harrison, the violoncellist, 
*ho haa been awarded the Mendelssohn Prize of the 
Konigticlje Hochschule at Charlottcnburg, is said to 


be not only the first foreign-bom candidate but the 
first woman to obtain this honour. 

Two French Decorative Artists. . 

Writing in the first November number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, M. Louis Gillet gives an Account 
of the career of M. Albert Besnard, whom he regards 
as one of the successors of Puvis de Chavannes. But 
his work differs greatly from that of Fuvis. It has 
not the same mural simplicity, the same monastic 
unity. Besnard is not the painter of a single subject 
The painter of St Genevieve was the narrator of 
pious legends in a pure and archaic style. Besnard 
admired and studied his work, but be wanted to do 
something different. At last his opportunity came 
whcn*hc was permitted to execute paintings for the 
vestibule of the School of Pharmacy. In nine large 
frescoes he has illustrated the praises of pharmacy; 
but what has made his work more famous is a 
wonderful series of eight smaller frescoes depicting 
Rhc history of life on the surface of the globe. In the 
Nouvellc Revue of November 15th M. Henri Chervet 
writes of another allegorical mural painter, M. Maurice 
Denis, who has just completed decorations for the 
cupola of a music-room. In feeling and inspiration 
he approaches even more closely the genius of Puvis 
de Chavannes. 

A Plea for Amateurism. 

In the November number of the Militate Monthly 
Mr. Frederick Rockell puts in a strong plea for 
Amateurism in Art. In the various spheres of paint¬ 
ing, poetry, the drama, music, and sculpture, the 
increase of amateurism, he writes, should have bene¬ 
ficial results. The educational value of a general 
diffusion of practical artistic knowledge would be 
incalculable, and he thinks we might even cicpcct as 
a consequence a diminution of the evils of drink and 
gambling. For in creative work there is a joy but 
little inferior to that experienced in a communion- 
ship with the highest manifestations of genius. An 
amateur’s sketch-book may contain glaring faults, but 
probably the hours spent in artistic self-expression, 
were filled with a keener delight than cou’d have 
lieen gained from an equal amount of tiqjc spent :n 
admiring the great masters in a picture-gallery. A 
large number of famous men have been in the truest 
sense aqiateurs. Speciatisation leads to perfection in 
restricted activities, but this result is achieve^ at the 
expense of versatility. 

• ■ ■ —— 1 ■ 
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In the Revue des Deux Mondes of November ist 

and 15th will be found an interesting essay on 
Voltaire by Ferdinand Brunetiere, now published for 
the first lime. Written about 1886-8, the first part 
deals with the first forty years of Voltaire’s life, and 
the second with his poems and dramas. Also in th* 
two November nUmliers of La Revue M. Fernand 
Caussy fcives us a series of hitherto. unpublished’, 
letters of Voltaire. They are addressed to varioqs ' 
personages of the Court. ‘ * 


SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES 

By Ellen Terry. 

The feature of the Windsor Magazine Christmas 
Numlyir is Miss Ellen Terry’s paper on Shakespeare's 
heroines, with illustrations (some of which are in 
colour), of the writer in the riles of Juliet, Beatrice, 
Hermione, Ophelia, .Portia, Viola, Mistress Page, and 
Lady Macbeth. Other illustrations are given of 
famous pictures of Shakespearean heroines. Miss 
Terry, it is impossible not to think, was never in¬ 
tended by nature for the part of Ophelia ; she has 
not the type of face for the part. 

The actor’s or actress’s criticism of a Shakespearean 
heroine is, after all, she says, his Tendering of the 
part. When he comes to write down what hi thinks 
about such and such a part, and how it should l>c 
played, he becomes “ a literary critic of an inferior 
order.” 

$ 

1 do not IjcIicvc . . . dial any scholar ha» *uch advantagr. 
as wc have. They do not learn y> much Shakcs|M*are by heart, 
and that in the way to penetrate his meaning. They may have 
far more erudition, precisely as a nun who studies religion 
scientifically has more erudition than x simple jnasant saying 
an Ave. liut which of the two. the professional theologian or 
the devout peasant, 1**1 knows what the Aw means! 

Miss Terry then recalls how, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty, she was lonely, and “ wanted 
a sweetheart.” “ Shakes|K*are became my sweetheart,” 
she says. “ 1 read everything there was to read 
about my beloved one.” This leads her to remark 
that she is sure “ Titus Andronieus” is not by Shake¬ 
speare. She once asked Irving what he thought 
about this. “ I can’t say,” he replied calmly, “ l 
have never read it ” - an answer which much 
impressed Miss Terry, and one which she contnisted 
with the pretentious claims of some critics to know 
and have read everything. “ Put,” Sir Henry went 
on, “ I will guarantee that when 1 have read it l 
shall know more about it than A, or B, or C,” men¬ 
tioning some literary folk. “ Do you notice that they 
read the ’ plays, and read them, and read them, but 
n’ever penetrate further? When I read a play, I see 
jt, I live it.” 

Miss Terry confesses to a great opinion of Shake¬ 
speare’s women. Shakespeare— , 

brought the idea that women rre human beings, with separate 
individualities—being no Uss impoiianl, if diflerept from, 
jnen-*to a point that nv' other writer ljeiorc or since has ever 
reached. • a M 

As he preferred the dreamy ‘type of j man, the 
artist to the man of action, so he preferred resolute 
women— 

gallant, high-spirited creatures ever ready for action, a hundred 
times roqfe independent than the heroines created by the writers 
in lb qt later dafs. With the exception of (^orge Meredith’s 
women, all nineteenth-century heroines scent singularly "back¬ 
ward u and Jhnited compared with Shakespeare’s. . None of 
, Shakespeare’s women are faithful copies of living models. 
Perhaps that is wky they arc as much alive now as they were 


in the wxieenlh centor^,’ Perhaps that h' why they need no 
special type of actress to interpret’ then\. .Every good octretf 
is Juliet, is I July Macbeth, is. Rosalind, , according to he* 
imagination, and the best actresses are always right whatever 
*hcir interpretations may be. . i 

Speaking of different heroines, Miss 'Perry 
that Mrs. Siddnns imagined tady Macbeth as fair, 
feminine, jK-rhaps even fragile, l>ut*he never attempted 
to play such a tally Klacbeth ; her physical form w*S 
against it. Of Bernhardt’s tady Macbeth, she say* 
she wishes she could remember how she struck a 
certain note of horror. The actress who plays Juliet 
must remember that slut is not an ordinary girl* still' 
less an ordinary English girl. “ 1 don’t remember to 
have seen any Juliet who was great enough—great in 
jiassion as in daring." She would far rather sec 4 
young English ac tress attempt Viola than Juliet 
although it was for long a kind of superstition 
that only a lifetime of ex|>erietice enabled anyone 
play this part. Miss Terry, however, does not agree 
with this view. Lady Marlin's Rosalind she specially 
singles out for admiration. Sjmaking of her owiV 
parts, she thinks Imogen was one of fee l>est. Ihf 
the case of tally Macbeth, Volumnia, and Hermione^ 
she says she could not live down the su|>cr8tition thtf 
she was loo “womanly’’ and “tender” for such; 
parts. Beatrice she thinks she could play, bpt wa* 
never swift enough. 11 1 do not know,” she conclude*, 
"a single Shakes|>carcan |Kirt that is easy to act" 


A BRITISH FLAG RECAPTURED AFTER NINETY- 
, FOUR YEARS. 

The Journal of the Royal Uniled Service Institution 
for November gives the? story of a British flag whitfF 
was captured at the Battle of Quatre Bras. In that 
battle an attack of French cavalry was exacted, and 
the 69th Regiment was in the act of forming Square; 
when the Prince of Orange rode^up and ordered it to 
re form column and deploy into line. Down came a 
strong body of French cuirassiers from adjoining 
cover, took the British troops in flank, and succeeded* 
in completely “rolling-up" the regiment In the* 
midst of the confusion one of the colours was carried^ 
olT by the French cuirassiers. From General-’ 
Don/elot, who had the flag, it passed to hjs nephew,- 
General de Ricard, and'again to his son, Loui*- 
Xayier de Ricard, who was keeper of the Chateau* 
d’Azay-lc-Ridc.au in the Touraine district in Frances 
Ixmis gave the British and a Dutch flag to the h*Jl! 
porter in liquidation of a debt, and in 1909 %gt- 
English officer, Captain J.'.P. Jeftcock, visiting thifc 
chateau, saw in the hall porter’s lodge the ftagfc 
labelled for sale. The price asked for the twq flagS 
was 600 fr. 'Phis was at once paid. The flag 
measures six feet square. It is in a good state bf 
preservation. The Dutch flag is of no consequence. 
The 69th Regiment, to which the King’s colour 
belonged, was raised in 180* and disbanded in 1816. 
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POETRY IN THE MAGAZ.INES. C 

*. The Madonna op the Poets. „ 

- The Irish Monthly published in August an article 
Qittitled M Nqn-Catholic Aves,” in which Jessie A. 
Gaughan had collected a number of extracts from 
pfrtoe of our great poets outside the Catholic Church 
ing the praises qf the Mother of Jesus. In the 
mber numbef of thi same magazine the Rev. 
tthew Russell, the editor, publishes a further 
ction of tributes to the Virgin by Protestant 
Less familiar than the. references of VVords- 
hw Byron is the by inn by Bishop Heber 
fining, “Virgin-born, we bow before Thee." 
Culleh Bryant, in his poem “The Green 
says the sacred claims of motherhood make 
think of the Mother of Jesus. To Bryant’s 
i/ul prayer for mothers Mr. Russell adds a poem 
Katharine Tynan recently contributed to an 
jmqrican magazine. It is the mother who speaks 

I am the pillars of the house, 

The keystone of the arch am 1; 

Take me away, anil roof and wall 
WouSt fall to ruin utterly. 

1 am the fire upon the hearth, 

I am the light of the good sun ; 

I am the heal that warm* the earth, 

Which else were colder than'a stone. 

• * • • • • 

•sv I am their (the children's] wall against all danger, 

Their door against the wind and snow. 

, 44 Thou, whom a Woman laid in manger, 

Take me not till the children grow !" 

The Maker and the “Little Maker.” 

Carmen Genesis,” by the late Francis Thompson, 
■rttytifies the pages of the Dublin Review. .The first 
describes in nine stanzas the creation, from the 
^ginning to the making of man. The theme of the 
GOnd part is suggested by the following two 
rueas* 

Poet I still, still thou dost rehearse. 

In the great fiat of thy Verse, 

Creation's primal plot •, 

», • And what thy MakeT in the whole 
V ■'Worked, Jit tie maker, in thy soul 

Thou woTk’sl, and men know not. 

,• Bold copyist 1 who dost tclimn 

.The traits in man's gross mind grown dun, 

• *Of the first Masterpiece— 

Re-making all in diy one Day : 

God give thee Saobath to repay 
Thy sad work with full peace I 

.third part is the prayer of the poet that no 
shall bar him from exercise of his poetic gift 
.secrets lie so bare 1” 

. With beautiful imporUmacy 
AlWhings pleaS " We arc fair 1 M to me. 

. : KRUOtt.W VkRSK. 
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South Africa for November can publish a sonnjst*# 
Oom Paul by Syned, which runs as follows :-*• . 

Cast in a rugged shape, an iron mould, * • * 
Untaught, unlettered, and yet strangely wise 
In reeding men—their lust for power or gold * 
Standing revealed before those shrewd old eyes. 
Knowing the weakness of a stubborn'race, * 

And with the curb of a long-practised hand 
Guiding his burghers—and in fitting place- 
Using the pregnant phrase they understand. 

Strong with the strength of unflinching will,' 

Stern as a man whose gifts with one accord 
Are concentrated on one end. Yet still, 

Whether with practised tongue or naked *word, 

. Whether hi* purpose served to save or kill, 

Trusting through good and evil in his Lord. 

Boee and Briton Both “Sons of the Sea." 

In the same magazine there are further indications 
that South Africa may yet become a nest of singing 
birds. Ethel Lewis, taking occasion from Lord, 
Sclbome’s message, “ May they never forget what 
they owe to'the sea,” writes a poem of sixteen 
stanzas on the sea as the bond and seal on the lovo 
of the Dutch and British sections of the South 
African people. Here is one stanza :— 

Now let us kinship claim, Brother, for love of the haunting 


For love of Ahe Sea and the slender boats that cradled you 
and me * 

And for joy in the glorious battle, the thrill of the chnse and 
the flight. 

Vanquished and victor, friend or for, we met in many a fight I 


And were wc fighting face to face, or aide by side, what now! 
The splendid foe makes valorous friend and—helm to pointed 
prow— 

One spirit manned those battling ships and filled the straining 


of the happy temper 

• Aa-iw iUm». »W >H» Stole of 


One spirit drove the rhythmic oars alike thro' calm and gale. 

The Cradle Common to Both. • « 

In the same number also Herbert Price contri¬ 
butes a charming poem of twenty stanzas, “ For a 
Baby ” :— 

Tiny, twinkling feet 

With their peach-bud toes „ 

Each a thing more sweet 
Than sweet Kent* disclose, 0 
Awaking keener joy* than any floweT that grow*. 

Brows as smooth and pure 
A* a dove’s while breast, 

* For no sins obscure 

Yet what Aere is best: 

Thy^hdpes are still asleep like young birds in their nest. 

The Death or‘T olstoy. . t 

Mr? Matinee Hewlett contributes twelve lintfs of 
verse on "Tolstoy to the Fortnightly Review, .He 
begins 

What shouldst thou do but die, • • *. 

Titan entangled in fool circumstance Y 
Too wise, too pitiful thioe eye • 

That jp men's baseness wept their ffenorance.\ 

There u truth in the last two lines in which 
Mr. Hewlett sums up Tolstoy’s teaching 

Resist not, be too proud for that, - 
- The burden of thy roeuage to YhVkab • j 
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• WPAT IRELAND WANTS. ■ 

19 

' In the December number of Nath's Magazine 
Mr. John Redmond re-states for the thousandth time 
the nature of the Irish demand. It contains 
absolutely nothing that is new; but just at this 
moment, when so much nonsense is talked concerning 
“ the Dollar Dictator,” it may be worth while to quote 
a few sentwees from his latest authoritative state¬ 
ment as to the aims and aspirations of the Nationalist 
Party. Mr. Redmond «ays 

What Ireland wants is really so reasonable, *0 moderate, so 
comfhonplaco, in view of the exjiericncc of the nations, and 
(specially oflhc British Umpire, that, once it is understood, all 
the fears and arguments ol honest opponents must vanish into 
thin air. 

What Ireland wants is the restoration of re*nonsible*govcrn- 
menl neither more nor less. The Irish demand is, in plain and 
popular language, that the government of every purely Irish 
uflair shall l>c controlled by the public opinion of Ireland, and 
by that alone. Wc do not seek any alteration of the Con¬ 
volution or supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. We ask 
merely to be permitted to take our place in the ranks of those 
other portions of the British Umpire—some twenty-right in 
number—which, in their own purely local affairs, arc governed 
by free representative institutions of their own. 

Mr. Redmond proceeds to tell the story of Ireland’s 
fight for her Parliament, and then continues to apply 
tests to the Govemmcrft of Ireland since the Union 
of 1800. § 

Under Grattan’s Parliament, Ireland’s prosperity 
increased. Since the Union, her population and her 
manufactures have steadily diminished 

“ Education admittedly is 50 per cent, below the standard of 
every European nation," Mi. Redmond continues "and the 
Taxation of the country j cr head of the population has doubled 
in fifty years, and by universal admission the civil government 
of the country is the immi costly in Europe. 

"The total civil government o! Scotland (with practically 
the Nun* population) was in 1906 £2,477,000. The cost of 
similar government in the same year in Ireland was £4,547,000. 
Ireland's judicial system costs £200.000 a yc*.:r more ilinti the 
Scotch. The Irish police costs exactly three times wliat the police 


of Scotland costs, i’he nuniler of officials in Scotland is 063, with 
salaries amounting to £311,000. The numlicr of officials in 
Ireland i* 4*539, with salaries amounting to £1,412,520. Per 
head of theVopulation, the cost of the prevent government of 
Iftdand is twice that of England, and is far higher than that of 
Norway, Holland, France, Denmark, Portugal, Sweden, Italy, 
Spain, Koumoiiia, Bulgaria, tinwr, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Austria-lldfigary, Germany, or Russia. In other words, 
Ireland, probably the poorest country in Europe. j»y*> more 
for her* government than any other nation. The xxret of 
the inefficiency and the cxtiaaagoncc is iiicnlicnJ—namely, 
the fact shut it is a government not hosed upon I he con- 
jeot bflt maintained in «JuoJ opposition to the will of the 
governed. • • 

Mr. Redmond then describes Ihe history of the 

Home Rule agitation since 1873. He points out 
that the only difference between Mr. Gladstone’s pro¬ 
posal of 1886 and that of 1893 was that in hi* first 
ipheme Jie excluded the Irish members from West¬ 
minster, and ifi the second he propqqed they should 
i>e retained. " On ||us point,'"“says Mr. Redmqnd, 

‘ Ireland i% willing 40 accept whichever %heraathre 
England prefers.” Mr. Redmond recalls that Mr. 

Parnell was toil lino* to accent Mr. Gladstone’s Rill. 


and, indeed, referred to it as a final settlement of the 
question. The position in Ireland has not changed 
since then. I he article concludes with a summary, 
of M What Ireland Wants ” 

"Wc want an Irish Parliament, with an executive responsible 
to it, created by Act of the Imperial Parliament, and charged . 
with the management of purely Iriah affairs (land, education, : 
local government, labour, industries taxation for local pta-j 
poses law and justice, police,# etc.), laaving to the Imperial ; 
Parliament, in which Ireland would probably continue to W •. 
represented, but in smaller numbers the management, just as «$' 
present, of all Imperial affairs—army, navy, foreign relational 
Customs Imperial taxation, matters pertaining to the C/own,J 
the Colonics, and all those other uucstions which are Imperial' 
and not local in their nature; the Imperial Parliament*also 
retaining an over-riding supreme authority cyrer the new Irish'' 
legislature, such as it possesses to-dny over the various Legb-^ 
Jaturcs in Canada, Australia, South Africa, and other portions 1 
of the Empire. ' V 

"This is ‘what Ireland wants.’ When she has obtained it 


a pew era of prosperity and contentment will arise. As hap**, 
pened when Ixml Durham’s policy was carried out in Canada,^ gj 


men of different races and creeds will join hands to promote,'* 


the well-living of their common country. 


II 




THE STRENGTH OF THE BRITISIJ NAVY. i 

“ExcuniTOk,” in reply to the Fortnightly Rnriew,! 
pays a high tribute to the genius of Admiral Fisher.; 
He says:— 

By astute administration, forethought and enterprise, the,. 
British Admiralty has *.» far won in the international contest of '• 
tons and guns. The Navy to-day, judged by its matMrl and . 
personnrt—l or it has more officers and men than any two Powers 
—occujmc* a position of unassailable supremacy, and its pre*‘ 
dominance is assured onward to the spring of 1913—which was 
to have I wen the lime of "crisis.” 

As for the accusation that the Liberals have starved« 
the Navy, *Excuhitor” points out that “ during thol 
last five years the aggregate expenditure upon th^’* 
Fleet has amounted to 71,340,052 ; whereas a* 
the preceding five years of Unionist administration^ 
the total outlay amounted to ^167,706,201.” 

Jn construction wc have kept up the standard of 5 
two-kcels-to-one. Translated into terms of tons and, 
pounds, in the past fifteen years the British and 
German expenditure on new construction, and the# 
displacement of new ships launched, have been aff', 
follows:— 


4 


1B96 'o 1900. 
1901 to 1910. 


Cost of New Construction. New Ccnstructidn.V 
Cl. Britain. Germany. Gt. Britain. Germany. ' 

£ £ Tons. Torn, s 

42.S12.9S7 12.506,997 5 S<>. 33 S * 43 , *f 

110,942,957 63,144,330 960,436 522,1 



665,4^ 


1 53*755*944 75*651,327 *.5*6,77* 

“ Exeubilor *’ incidentally remarks :— 

By adopting the Dreadnought principle, Germany «u foi 
to re-build the Kiel Canal at a cost of £11,500,000, dee| 
harbour*, and enlarge her dock*, at an immense outlay, 
but for the Jhfoituougkt, might have been *pe$t on ; ; 
power—*hij*s gum, and men. ' 0K( 

The adoption of 4 m itf-inch gun has one# 
enabled Britain tp gain xm her rivals. • Ei 
concludes with the complacent observation tl 

British naval affairs have, been managed with a good dee of : 
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THE POLITICAL CBISIS.. 

An American Summing Up. 

K- Mr. Sydney Brooks, writing in the Fortnightly 
^Review, says• 

;?, Thc breakdown of the Conference, it i* true, registers the 
lowest point to which oar political capacity has sunk within 
‘*he memory of living men. We have missed an opjiortunity; 
we have taken a long and lamentable step backwards. Bat we 
•may yet be able to‘make in due.time all the better jump, 
personally, I am persuaded that, after all that has happened, 
country recogniftes the justice of the Liberal contention that 
if party which represents sometimes more than half, and always 
Only* little leu than half, the entire electorate, should not be 
placed,’ by comparison with its chief rival, at a substantial and 
juittaneBt disadvantage. The contention is, indeed, un- 
i&worablc. 

But the Liberal policy inspires him with grave 
vfckgivings 

Apart from the undesirability of dragging the King into the 
Mocal arena, and of using, or appearing to uv, the reserve 
of the Crown as implements of party coercion, arc not 
Liberals taking the very course which sooner or later h 
at certain to lead to a sweeping reaction and to the reversal 
Whatever work of destruction they may have accomplished ? 

Irish Point of Vif.w. 



• FqpM THE 

11 An Outsider,” writing in the Fortnightly Review , 
Kinder the title “ Home Rule a Live Issue,” says 

Ireland,” the Freeman's Journal wrote nearly twenty years 
gO, “has no objection to be the pioneer of the Federal 
foveroent, but she refuses to wait for a convoy." That, 1 lake 
l ffck the position of to-day. 

.Canon Sheehan, writing on “W. O’Brien and the 
!$*lih Centre Party,” says that under the influence 
'if the Colonial and American Irish- • 

./Slowly, but surely, this idea of our extreme Similarity is 


on the mind of the nation ; and just now We V 
ito three sections. Between the two extremes is th 
r-growing, ever-widening, ever-expanding Centre, compote 
of men of both religions, and even of different rases, woo b 
reading and travel, and under the genial influences of .moder 
ideas and modem civilisation, have come to see that there is ai 
element of good neat everywhere; and that the best way to tun 
an enemy into a friend is to trust him. 

All “ Blackwood ” Dare Hop$ For. 

Blackwood's Magazine for December regards thi 
Unionist prospects as decidedly hopeful; but i 
would be content with the gain of a dozen seats, o 
even less, so that its confidence is not very robust 
Blackwood pleads for a moral victory that carrie 
with it a promise of a victory in the future. 

Mr« Harold Spender, in the Contemporary Review 
states the issue before the country in a brief paper, ii 
which ,he very clearly puts the case against thi 
Lords. He declares that the real issue is whether th« 
realm will consent much longer to the powers ant 
privileges of the few over the life and labour of th* 
many. 

Is there a Conservative Left? 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. W. S. Lilly discusse 
the question of the House of Lords from his familia 
standpoint, quoting Aristotle and John Stuart Mill 


The Uppar Chamber must express the judgment a 
ted*wi * 



contrasted*with the emotion of the nation, and asser 
the sanctity of right against the brutality of might. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, in a somewhat sardoni 
article, asks if there is a Conservative Party, and if s* 
what it intends to conserve. Is it, for instance, ti 
conserve liberty ? If so, what about the Osborne judg 

ment ? Is it to conserve property 
If so, what about the temptatioi 
to outbid the Liberals for the sup 
port of the labouring classts? Am 
so forth, and so forth. 

Sir Henry Seton-Karr, in ai 
article on the Radical Party am 
Social Reform, subjects Mr. Lloyi 
George’s speech to a somewba 
unsympathetic criticism. 


Wjf i iruiMSterGmmtr*.] 

Not happy now he hoi got it? 

let him Are me 
at him 1 ” • 



•‘Ooly.le 
of getting 


A. 1 . B. s 11 Here, I wy I Vfhat’j th* mean 
ion of tbb ! Irt quite unprovoked !" 

U W A • ««T ArmAivrM wanted the fhinet 


The December part of Cham 
herds Journal is a double numbei 
containing, besides the brdinar 
articles, a number of short storie 
by Marion ^ower, A. L. Holland 
Alfred Colbeck, and other writeft 
A short article tells of Metnoria 
Shafts and Columns in this count!*) 
Of genuine Egyptian obelisks w 
have only five in the kingdom- 
Cleopatra’s Needle, on the Thame 
Embankment, two others in th 
British Museum, one at Alnwid 
Castle, and one at Soughtqp Hal 
in Flintshire. Otherobeliski a t 
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. DICKENS AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

V The Champion op Present Day Legislation. 

The Diclcens centenary is not due for over a year, 
but already great interest is being taken in ttte event 
The November Bookman , though not quite ft Dickens 
number, contains an article on the novelist and social 
reform by thf well-known Dickensian Mr. B. W. 

• Matz. 

• THE NEED WF EDUCATION. 

Not # only did Dickens make his novels the vehicle 
for.the remedying of many of the social ills and 
abuses of his time, but it is known by his speeches 
and letters, writes Mr. Matz, how keenly he # had 
these things at heart Also we have further evidence 
that he used his pen vigorously towards the same end 
in anonymous contributions to Household Words 
and other periodicals. Take the questions of prison 
reform, education, the housing of the poor, and the 
proper care and welfare of children. On all these 
problems we find that Dickens gave utterance to 
sentiments and facts regarding them that might have 
been written within the last few years. Education of 
the masses he looked upon as the panacea for most 
of the ills which beset life. In 1847 he wrote in an 
article on London crime that ignorance was the 
cause of the worst evils. He advocated schools of 
industry where the simple knowledge learnt from 
books could be made immediately applicable to the 
business of life, and directly conducive to order, 
cleanliness, punctuality, and economy. 

CONTAMINATION OP THF. PRISON TO BK AVOIDED. 


At the time of the cholera outbreak in 1854 he 
addressed # a striking article to working men, in which 
he called u[»on them to assert themselves and com¬ 
bine and demand the improvement of the towns in 
which they live. Hut it was our prisons which were 
a sort of nightmare to him. Keep people from the 
contamination of the prisons at all costs. Teach 
children not* only that the prison is a place to 
atffiirt; teach them how to avoid it He also 
advocated tfie aboiirion of capital punishment, and 
though he not successful in bringing about this 
change in the law, he was instrumental in doing«away 
with publlb executions by a vigorous letter to the 
Times which started the agitation. • 

• THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Matz strongly approves of* the scherqe put 
forward by the Strand Magazine, namely, that there 
shall be a specially designed Dickens stamp issued at 
a penny for purchasers to place in the covers of the 
Dickens volumes they possess, the money accruing 
from the sale to te handed to the Dickens family as 
<a testimonial of the world’s appreciation of %hat the. 
^ writer has done for the benefit of huaumity at 
. Since the readers of Dickens aft to he . 
d by million^ {he number of small contffogioas 
realise a large sum. Should the traouriTbe#. 



huge one, and should there be any residue, Mr. Matz 
suggests that it be used for the purchase of one of 
the houses occupied by the novelist in London, pre¬ 
ferably 48, Doughty Street, to be retained by the 
nation as a museum to his memory, as Carlyle’s house 
in Cheyne Row has been preserved. 


THE FUTURE OF MR. ROOSEVELT. 

In the North American Review a Japanese writer 
tells us that M Colonel Roosevelt was characterised by 
a Japanese Professor of International Law as ‘a grelt 
Iwt dangerous person fond of war.’ ” In the Thtoso - 
phist Mrs. Besant says: “There are whisper* in 
America that humanity is not sufficiently developed 
for Republicanism, that a constitutional Monarchy 
would prove a better and purer form of Govern¬ 
ment. And with these floais about the name of 
Theodore Roosevelt” 

Mr. W. Garrett Brown, in a paper in the North 
American Review, entitled "The New Politics,” dis¬ 
cusses Mr. Roosevelt’s future. His articles by no 
means unsympathetic to the ex-President, but he is 
mortally afraid of a third term. In the following 
passages he gives his reasons for regarding the return 
of Mr. Roosevelt to the While House with uneasiness, 
not to say alarm:— 


Thai Roosevelt bu from first to Ixsi been keenly ambitious . 
rven his admirer* do nol deny, lie has proved himself not 
merely ambitions, hut of an ini|*crious and arrogant impatlenca < 
with whatever hinders or slay* him, whether it comes from men . 
or from law*. With men he ha* again and again dUpltumd. 
now a tyrannous yid coarse violence, now an indirection*nd , 
slurp practice, which simply cannot ta condoned. 

However one consider* such things as hjs dealings with Quay j 
ami Platt and llarriman, or his brutal fury with his critics of 1 
the pre» and with Judge Parker and other political rivals, or •; 
his entire behaviour concerning campaign contributions in 1904, . 
or the tallying and unfairness with which be has repeatedly met 
opposition, one’s republican instincts and one’s mstincts as a * \ 
gentleman are equally outraged. With lows he Kas been even / 
more high-handed than with men. 

From-first to last he has been egTegiously lacking in that i 
scrupulous and reverent sense of law, ol decedents, of insdlu- 
lions, which has been hitherto the rule of both American and • * 
English statesmanship, and none oi his public utterances shows 
the lack of that sen*e more glaringly than his recent setting forth 
of the “New Nationalism." Of all bis predecessors in the 
White House only Andrew Jackson can be compared to him in 
thin respect. And Jackson, demoralising as his “reign " was, 
never was half so really dangerous. 

So sfrongly does Mr. Brown feel litis that he 
appeals to Mr. Roosevelt to save the country from; 
anxiety on this account by a prompt and decisive 
declaration:— 


Let him once pledge himself in plain words never again to 
seek or to take toe Presidency, and his power to advance causes, 
his hold on public opinion, his opportunity to .contribute whift 
he has to contribute to the aolulion of the new problem*, woftld 
not be leas, but greater. If, however, he will not do that, his 
leadership, so far from helping os with our new perplexities, 
will merely complicate them with the old problem and danger 
which froii lime to time has beset every experiment in 

-the problem and danger of “ the man 
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IS MAN LOSING THE DBINK CRAVE? 

In the Century I)r. H. S. Williams describes what 
he calls the advance of the water wagon, by which 
he means the apparent change of sentiment with 
regard to liquor drinking. He presents an interesting 
array of fact—first,respecting the United States:— 

When we consider, moreover, 4 hat State-wide prohibition w 
now the law of nine States (Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma, in addition to those just named), having an aggre¬ 
gate population of over twelve millions; that “local option" 
applied to communities in other States brings the total number 
of people living in theoretically “dry” territories to about forty 
Millions . . . this growth is not merely sectional in scope, but 
is general from Maine to Oklahoma, from Alabama to North 
Dakota . . . It is, I think, a common experience of the man 
about town that his associates in general drink less than they 
ilid five or ten years ago. 

Next he takes Europe :— « 

For the last two or three years lempcrance lectures- of 
course, under official auspices—bnve been delivered from time 
to time on the warships of the German fleet. Now it is 
announced that Prince Henry has authorised the establishment 
of Good Tcmplary in the Imperial Navy, and that the Order 
seems likely to thrive there. 

In the Fatherland, which is still the home of beer, 
the deleterious effects of alcohol have l>een demon¬ 
strated in German laboratories. Consequently, 
German* people, scientific to the core, must set about 
relinquishing alcohol. German Temperance Societies 
number more than 100,000. Temperance is included 
in the Prussian public school curricula. 

In France anti-alcohol placards are posted on 
municipal buildings and in hospital wards; and on 
t* back of prescriptions issued ^by official dis¬ 
pensaries are warning words against the use of 
alcohol 

IS GREAT BRITAIN IMPROVING? 

In Great Britain, of which the writer says 
" nowhere was alcohol more strongly entrenched,” and 
more thaw 1,100 of the clergy arc even now 
said to be stockholders in breweries, temperance 
teaching has in 1907 been included in the new 
school code:— 

Men of the yodcst opportunities to judge assure me that even 
within the lost five years there has been a marked change in the 
drinking habits of the average better-class Londoner. My own 
somewhat varied observations certainly seem to corroborate this 
opinion. Corroboration of a more technical character is fur¬ 
nished by the statisticians, who show that the expenditure for 
liquor in England in 1908 was less by over one hundred and 
twenty million dollars tnan ii was for the year 1899, a falling 
off, otherwise stated, of $2.35 in the average yearly expenditure 
for each man, woman, and child. 


t 


BREWERS AS TEMPERANCE AGENTS. 

As striking a sign of progress as any is the fact that 
e brewers of Ohio have recently spent 50,000 dollars 
detective work^to reform the saloons and make 
them live up to the law I Everywhere, in recent years, 
the brewer is putting forward his claim to respect¬ 
ability* arguing that he makes a mild bevejige, little 
[ikfly to iutoxteate, and that be is quite other thaii 

• / 



WHAT USED TO BE. * * * 

, , I 

Asa foil to all this, the writer contrasts pld times1- 
In the year 1807 the society known as the Brethren in Christ 
was orgspised in a room over a distillery. In l83a*lhe Bishop 
of Vermont wrote a book denouncing teinpcrance-workero as 
infidels and opponents of scripture. A* recently as 1866 an 
article written by a Congregations^ clergyman, and published 
in a Biblical Rncyclopaxlia of good standing, acclaimed with 
gusto the alleged fact that the founder of the Christian Church* 
was a maker and user of wine, jnd applauded the use of intoxi¬ 
cating beverage* as the cxerci* of a Christian virtue. These 
illustrations suggest how difficult was the progress of the 
temperance sentiment. They afford us reminiscent glimpses of 
a time when to he an abstainer was to lie rated a fanatic ; when 
there was no recognised clhical side of the temperance problem, 
when the deacons in the church were as likely as not distillers, 
urxKwhen the minislcr received liquor as part of his salary. 

Tw-day, ns wr all know, the liquor dealer is a social outcast; 
as we have just seen, the liquor interests even in their leant 
offensive forms arc on the defensive, fighting for cxistenoa 


A STRANGE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


" Thf. Best Christmas Dinner *’ is the subject of a 
symposium in Fry's. It is contributed by leading 
chefs, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, leading “outdoor 
men,” and others. Mr. Walter Winans, the crack 
revolver shot, deprecates the drinking of wine, spirits, 
or beer, and also smoking. Mr. Hugh D. McIntosh, 
the sports promoter, is personally a believer in the 
“ water wagon ” and non smoking side of life. Mr, 
John Mackie, the explorer, recalls his Christmastide 
when he and others were out exploring in the Never- 
Never Country of the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. The wet season had suddenly overtaken 
them, their rations had practically given out, and this 
was the menu that they finally concocted ;— 

Horn d'oeuvres. 

The Great Tree Caterpillar 0 
fxxuAts. 

Bcche-de-mcr 

and 

Kangaroo Toil Soup. 

Fresh-water Crayfish. 

Turtle Baked ill Allies. 

Parrot Pic 
and 

. Stewed Hawks. 

Roast Carpet Snake. # 

Torre* Strait* Pigeon* 

• * and 

Iguana Tail and Forelegs. * 

« C if fried Opos-sum. 

• Vegetables : Roast Yam*, and Pig-wdwL 

Plum Piflding. „ 

m t Billy-mule Tea. " 

Liqueurs : Chtorodyne and Perry Davis's Pairfkiller. 

Of course the plurn-puddirtfc was the feature of the feast, 
which, upon the whole, passed off splcudidly. The toast anakc 
was rather colourless eating, but I can still taste that curried 
'possum. • 


Mr. Hesketh Prichard, in describing in Fry’s 
,his trip*across-unknown Labrador, gives a vivid 
pictusC of the life of" the Eskimos, tl\e coast folk* of 
Labrador, concluding with a very warm eulogy of 
the service rendered to the Eskimos and the world 
generally by the Moravian Missions. * , * • 


GOLDWIN SMITH IN LONDON. 

• Smart Summaries op. Eminent Characters. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for November appears a 

G per by tioldwin Smith on “ My Social Life in 
•ndon,” It is full of bright sayings about eminent 
literary persons. Macaulay, he says, “ talkrfi essays 
and engrossed the talking.” “ Of all English talkers 
that I ever heard, Macaulay seemed to me to be the 
first in brilliAicy. He is the first in brilliancy of 
English' writers, though not always sober or just.” 
Hallam, the father of tHe son whose epitaph is “ In 
Mempriam,” was said in early days to have been 
rather a social terror. “ It was said that he had got 
out of bed in the night to contradict the watchman 
about the hour and the weather. Sydney Smith said 
that the chief use of the electric telegraph woukl be 
to enable Hallam to contradict a man at Birming¬ 
ham.” Thackeray impressed him as a man of 11 perfect 
sjmplicity and good-nature.” If cynical, his cynicism did 
not appear in his face or manner. Mr. Smith became 
very intimate with Tyndall, and greatly loved him. 
Lady Ashburton was, he said, a great lady, perhaps 
the nearest counterpart to the queen of a french 
salon. Her i>ersoH was majestic, her wit was of the 
brightest, but she had depth of character and tender¬ 
ness of feeling. Carlyle’s talk was like his books, but 
wilder. His pessimism was monotonous, and some¬ 
times wearisome. Tennyson's self-consciousness and 
sensitiveness to criticism were extreme. Mrs. Carlyle 
was a modest person, rather in the background. 
Nobody knew she was so clever as her letters prove 
her to have been. Bishop Wilberloree was a brilliant 
talker, socially happy in rqxirlee. Grote was quiet 
and retiring; Mrs. Grotc was “ unretiring, a rather 
formidable woman with a very sharp wit” Mr. Smith 
took v^ry much to Ma/./.ini, who seemed a genuine 
servant of humanity. “ Victoria was a Stuart u|>on a 
Hanoverian throne.” Goldwin Smith ejaculates, 
“ Without clubs, what would bachelor life in London 
be l Instead of being denounced as hostile to mar¬ 
riage, the clubs ought to be credited with keeping 
young meft fit for it” 

Di^Agu on “These Wretched Colonies.” 

• In the Canadian Magazine is a paper also by 
Goldwin Smith on his early connection with London 
journalism. He found himself on the regular staff 
of the Saturday Reinav> ttys staff of which, when it 
dined at Richmond or Greenwich, seemefl a$ if it 
included the whole •literary tribe of London. He 
mentions Variables, Maine, Robert Cecil* Sir William 
Harcourt. Of Lord Salisbury *he" says: “I always 
felt-and expressed my confidence in his judgment 
and rectitude rather than in his strength.” His 
ultimate submission to Disraeli was ascribed to “the 
pressor^ of his aspiring wife.” His acquiescence in 
the Transvaal* War may probably be ascribed to the 
dominant influence of Chamberlkin. \»bldwin Smith 
recalls the Jetters he published in the Dnily News, 
ind afterwards republished under the title of “ The 


Empire.” This drew on him an attack from Disraeli; 
yet Disraeli pronounced “these wretched colonies” 
“ a millstone round our necks,” and hoped that they 
would “ all be independent in a few years.” Sir 
William Gregory tells us that Disraeli held the same 
language in private to the end of his life. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith pays high tribute to the memory of 
Walker, editor of the Daily Neros, “ one of the most 
thoroughly upright and consqontiaus members of the 
Press I ever knew,” .tnd adds, ‘^Wliat is behind 
the Press now is a very grave, not, to say terrible 
question. If such men os Walker were behind it we 
should be safe enough.” 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

In the North American Rev mo for November • 
Elizabeth Bisland writes a very bright and interesting 
article concerning “Societies for Minding One’s 
Own Business." Under this somewhat quaint title 
she describes the work that has been done by two 
communities near New York City for the purpose of 
brightening the life of the rural imputation. Her 
account well deserves attention on the part of those 
who are endeavouring to stay the fatal rush of the 
rural folk into our own great towns. She says :— 

Two communities near New York City with this idea in 
mirvl have formed leagues which include ever^ local man, 
woman and child who is willing to work toward* these ends ; 
the wealthy summer resident*, the local merchants, the clergy, 
the school-teachers, men and women of all trade* and occupa¬ 
tions, day-labourers and the children. The membership is 
divided into three classes: those paying twenty-five dollar* in 
yearly dues, ten dollars and one dollar, but all three classes 
having equal voting rights ami being eligible for office. 
Practically every member is an official, for the entire associa- , 
lion is divided into commit tees on Memberidiip, on Law and 
Order, Lights and RoacU, Health and Cleanliness, Education, - 
Libraries, Amusements and Neighbourhood Improvement. 

These leagues have been called by various names, but 
perhaps the most proper title would be “ Societies for Minding ^ 
Our Own Business.” One early merffber of a neighbourhood 
league thus defined the appositeness of this sub-title : “Wh^t 
is our own business ? Why, to see that our taxes are properly 
spent; that the elected officials do tbeir duty; that our roads 
arc kept in order ; the public health guarded ; the laws obeyed'} 
schools maintained at a high standard ; the beauty of the 


the 


countryside preserved and increased, and that every one of ui^s 
has an opportunity for healthy pleasure.” To which definition j 
one of the women members added crisply : “ It’s just good,/ 
housekeeping on a larger scale.” , £ 

The leaders in this new movement hope to see it grow, nnd^ 
look forward to a not very distant day when every county : 
will have its dozen or more league*, all uniting to send dele- < 

S tes to a central county committee. They look forward to, in V 
% 


this way, purifying local government and checking the head--?; 
long flow of all charity and philanthropic efforts to the cities/',- 
and the consequent and inevitable drift of the people to where, ?j 


J' 


consequent 
it is to be found. 

That by this concerted effort it will be possible to bring 10' 
the rural communities very many of the pleasures, the aids and/ 
the opportunities offered by the cities. That instead of telling' 
the people to go back to the land, it is better to so enlarge th*. 
scope pi life upon the land that they will not wish to leave it. 


THE 1 HUMOURS OP. BRITISH HOSPITALITY 
• As Seen by an American Visitor. # 

One of the most delightful pieces of social satire, 
mite in the manner of Mark Twain, appears in the 
laity s Realm for November. An American visitor 
[escribes British hospitality in a most amusing way, 
nvited to a country house-party, he “puts his 
oot id it” by asking the gamekeeper how he killed 
he pheasants an<J gt>t them to market, and when told 
hat they sent in beaters and shot them and had great 

C the American inquired, ** Why don’t you 
y wring their necks?” His host said that it 
'pultj be twenty years before he could look his game- 
eppers in the face after such an awful suggestion, 
le says in a big English house you are not met with 
nthusiastic cordiality by host or hostess at the door, 
lo 


They send a groom in a cart, who look* and talk* like a 
Hgh Church Episcopal clergyman. You can try to m*ke 
lead* with him if you want to, but it’* no use. Perhaps 
nr first shock comes when the valet attacks your bag a* 
lough he were an American Custom House officer on a Cunard 
9 Ck. It is true that he does not scatter the thing* on the 
oor, but he opens your baggage as though it had always 
ftlpngod to hjm. 

*’ INTRODUCTIONS NOT THK THING. 

At the ensuing evening— 

hcy : all intended to be polite, and perhaps cot dial—they 
Jttftinly were polite, but they forgot to introduce me to any- 
®dy, or, at least, I thought they lorgot j Iwt I find introduc- 
QM are not the thing in house-patties. There is a sort of 
Une of twenty questions, by which you find out who the 

a le are without saying the wrong thing or asking any 
ng questions. It’s a difficult game. 

But oh 1 the tips :— 

The most fearful anguish I suffered while in England was not 
om the cold in the houses, or the tin sheets they put on their 
»erable beds to sleep between, liut from the idea of tips—not 
ic actual tips, but the idea and difficulty of giving to the servants 
MOW the eye* of a respectable family in a prosperous English 
M&e where no outside money assistance is needed really. It 
not because I am mean—I’d be clod to send the host a cheque 
» help pay the expenses, which 1 am sure must be very large 
Week-end visit*—but the practice of facing each individual 
ovnnt and presfating him or her with pieces of money, which 
rt feel quite sure such high-class and prosperous-looking people 
ill refuse, is to me a heart-breaking matter. 

SUGGESTED TARIFF OK TIPS. 

He suggests that a printed circular should be given 
>. visitors, especially Americans, in order to guide 
»em. The head butler should receive for one meal 
9Sii for a week-end £i t for a fortnight’s stay from 
£* to £5 j the second and third men, each half; 
»t parlourmaid, 5s. to.ios.; second parlourmaid, 
K to 6s. ; third parlourmaid, as. to 4s.; the valet, 
£1; the chef, £1 ; second chef, 10s.; kitchenmaid, 
the tweeny, 3s.; your chambermaid, 10s.; the 
bpichman, 10s.; the groom, 5s. to 10s.; three foot- 
itn, 58. each; the gardener, 10s.; three under- 
ieners, 5s.; the post-boy, as., etc., etc. 

BREAKFAST U A I/)W MEAL.” 

BTlie English breakfast also amuses him. He says, 
Mtmtiy the host is ashamed of having breakfast at 
isik kiw local,. You arc to help yourself to 


all. the eatables. . No servant will bother you until 
you are ready to leave. .“ A real geqlleman shows 
himself at breakfast by greeting the English morning 
as an unexpected insult If another guestwippears at 
the break fast-table, growl at him, and say, ‘ Beastly 
momingA That will be about all.” 9 

THE WORLD-CONFERENCE ON MISSIONS. 

The World’s Missionary Conference "at Edinburgh 
this year is the subject of a number of articles in 
different magazines. The general impression seems 
to have been, if one may venture to summarise, that 
of a real dynamic unity of life, realised most of all in 
prayer, and especially in silent prayer; a profound 
consciousness of the presence of the Lord Himself; 
and gf the world-wide responsibility of Christians. 
Of the trend towards unity, an instance is given in 
The East ami the West by Rev. S. S. Thomas, the 
Baptist Principal at Delhi, who says that though the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and thfc 
Baptise Missionary Society are probqbly furthest 
apart, yet their missionaries now not merely co¬ 
operate but unite in prayer at each other’s houses. 

The Bishop of Durham, commenting in the Inter¬ 
preter upon the Conference, says that one reflection 
was forced upon him— 

Out at present certainly, the most formidable obstacle to large 
and wholesome movement* of co-operation and ultimate union 
is a theory of Episcopal succession and ministration which put* 
it in the very front rank of the Christian verities, instead of 
selling it in a great, a snered, but secondary place. 

Not Ykt a Missionary Church. 

In the Church Quarterly Riviere Mrs. Creighton 
declares that the Church of England has much to 
learn from it:— 

• 

\Ve have to face the fact that we are not yet a missionary 
Church, though to us more than to any other Cljprch the 
supreme call has come because of the position anil opportunities 
of our Empire. We arc timid in co-operation with others wit/ 
a timidity which we persuade ourselves comes from our jealousy 
for the truth,, but which outsiders may think, and perhaps no' 
without some cause, comes from narrowness, from ignorance, 
from want of generous sympathy with the work of others. 
Alone we cannot evangelise ihe world ; we cannot deny the 
blesdng that God has showered Upon the labours of others. « • 


No .More Coal Fires? t * 

•A new restriction is suggested in Science Progress 
for October by Professor H. Ann strong. If (to had 
bis way the British householder should no longer be 
allowed lo burn coal in his domestic hearth. The 
Professor says:— 0 ‘ , 

I see no rea^n why the* coal now used in the raw slat* by a 
commi&Mty should no* be*first coked at a low temperature : tha 

gas given off would be available as an illuminant and for Jieat* 
ing purposes; the residual coke would be burnt with far greater 
efficiency than the original coal and without producing smoke. 
If washed coal were used the sulphur would be largely elimin¬ 
ated and a still further improvement effected. A variety of 
by-products would also be obtained, the saleaof which should 
afford some if not considerable profit. We are enforcing a 
variety of eamtary provisions at the present day. I see no 
reason why more should not be added—that of the afcnhafy 
use of coal, wfiy pc — ore should not be brought to. bear <*», 
the public to minimise the production of —pip and fog. •,. 
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. MANUFACTURING THE UNEMPLOYABLE. 

With a directness that is characteristic Miss Edith 
Sellers, writing in the November Cornkill on the 
unemployed, charges the State with manufacturing 
the unemployable. She depicts the horror with 
which our casual ward system impressed a foreign 
Poor Law official. He described the casual ward as 
the manufaotory of paupers ; for there they degrade 
a man by putting him in an iron cage, they con¬ 
sequently diminish his value as a citizen and a 
worker, they tire him out if he is a new hand, and 
5 nd» him no work, not even directing him to the 
Labour Bureau. In most village schools in England 
the boy receives no training in any trade or handi¬ 
craft, but he goes to swell the ranks of unskilled 
labour, with prospective unemployment, and in the 
end unemployableness:— 

Even in Ixmdun, so far as one can make out, only some 
wenly-five per cent, of the County Council school children 
liave any technical training whatever, either before they leave 
tchool or after. Thus, year by year three out of every four of 
he thousands of these boys and girls who leave school arc turned 
>ut into the world without ever being taught any calling, or 
3 eing fitted in any way to eum a decent living. The girls can 
leither clean nor wash, nor even cook, ollhongh they may have 
ipent a few hours at a cookery class and watched a demonstrator 
nanufaclurc sweet cakes. They cannot even make their own 
dollies but must, out of their scant earnings, pay some one to 
lo to fox them. Girls and boys alike are set to work at once, 
is a rule, lo gain money for their parents. They are trained up 
;o be casual Insurers, in fact, and arc never given the chance 
>f being anything else. Yet in this our day, for months every 
-ear, "casual labourer" is synonymous with "unemployed" 
ilmost as often as not—more often tlian not, perhai*, in the 
.ase of a rnau over forty. 

The feeble-minded and epileptic are never taught 
o use their hands with what wits they have. Proh- 
ibly a good third of the younger men and women who 
ire to-day physically unemployable are unemployable 
>ecause they were not properly cared for when their 
itrength first began to fail them. A good third more 
ire unemployable because they are badly fed. Eng- 
ish girls could be taught to cook well. We allow 
nen to loaf and drink and let their children starve, 
vjiile in Hungary and in South Australia every child 
hat has not been properly cared for may by law be 
aken possession of by the State. “In half the 
:ountries in Europe now children who go to school 
ire p^pvided not only with proper food* if they 
leed it, but also with proper clothing—at the cost 
>f thei* parents, of course, unless the plrepts be 
luite "destitute.” lit Berlin even a Poor Law girl 
s no( expeCted to fend for herself until sbe is sjxteen, 
tnd before then she is carefully trained to ^:oo\ and 
lew f wash and clean. If, says Miss Sellers, all our 
bounty Council schoolboys were made, as far as in 
hem lies, into skilled workers, and all our girls into 
$ood • hpusewives, “ the unemployable unemployed 
:rowd would ioon begin to dwindle.” She goes on 
b urge that we should have* ten tiffies as nyuiy 
lanatoria far consumptives tlqne as we hate. Again, 
n#n who will not work when able to work should be 
pnt to penal ookmiea, where they could be forced to 


work. Switzerland has proved such colonies can b 
Self-sfipporting. Drunkards should be sent to inebriat 
homes. The casual ward ought to be reformed. I 
should be closed against the work-shirker, who shouh 
be sent to the penal colony, and kept open only fo 
tire work-seeker, and put in touch with the Labou 
Exchange. 

»- ■■ ■ • 


WAR AS THE DESTROYER OF MANHOOD. .. 

Thkkk is no delusion more widespread than tht 
notion that war generates virility, and that a cpnstan 
state of warfare tends to improve the physique* of'the 
race. Dr. D. S. Jonlan, in the Eugenics Reinew fbi 
July, sets himself vigorously to combat this heresy 
War destroys the best, the bravest, and the mos 
healthy human stock. Dr. Jordan points out that sc 
far from being astonished at Japan’s military prowess 
it*is accounted for by the fact that it was revealed m 
the result of six generations during which no demanc 
was made on physical courage on the field of battle 
the virile virtues were found unimpaired. We cm 
readily see that this is just what we should expect 
in times of peace there is no slaughter of the stfcg ; 
no sacrifice of the courageous. In the peaceful 
struggle for existence there is a premium placed pn 
these virtues. The virile and the brave survive.. Tbs 
idle, weak, and dissipated go to the wall. • Dr. Jordan 
asks:— •< 


What murk luu liccn left on England by her great aLrugglw 
for freedom and by the thousand petty it Higgles to impose OC 
the world the semblance of order called " l’ax Britannic*," live 
British peace! 

To one who travels widely through the counties of Engladd 
some part of the cost w plain. 

It suggests the inevitable end of all empire, of all dominion t 
man over uian by force of arms. More than all who loll 
battle or arc wasted in the camps, the nation misses the •*’: 
women and brave men " who should have been the descend! 
of the strong and the manly. If we may personify the spirit o< 
the nation, it grieves most not over its " unreturning brave,* 
bat over those who might have been, but nev^j were, and wbd, 
so long as history lasts, can never be. • ... 7 -« 




The Architectural Review is for October, as ever, •« 
delight to the eye. The gables and gardens of Qrwl 
Tangley Manor are beautifully deseffbed by type and 
picture. A millionaire’s mansion at Colorado Spring* 
in California, shows again by plan and picture hoi 9 
American wealth can combine the architecture*;^ 
Versailles with the solidity* of masonry that is tftj 
American fashion. Similarly represented are busing 
premises in the West End of Ixjndon, and Newcasal 
House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Mr. • Maxwel 
Macartney’s notes on Cambridge Colleges contin«i 
their luminous course, while the minor City churdi 
St Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, is architecturally dissected 
A supplement on town planning and housing supplie 
further notes from Mr. Thomas Adams on the* 
movements in Edinburgh., There are useful paper 
by W. R. Davidge on City squares and trafl* 
centres. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OP THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 

* • 

M. Finot's Optimism. 

M. Jean Finot publishes in the two Novcml»er 
timbers of La Revue an article on the emancipation 
f women, which he entitles 44 The Death of the 
ternal Feminine.” 

RESULT OK INCREASING LONGEVITY. 

« # • 

The future of humanity, writes M. Finot, now 
spends on a noble rivalry between the two sexes, 
id physical beauty in women is giving place to 
tellig^nce. Poor women, we are told, form at least 
nejtenths of women in3 general, and it is to the 
terests of the two sexes that the demands of women 
igendered by modem evolution be satisfied. Under 
it influence of longevity, which, by the way, is ever 
1 the increase, youth and maturity are gaining more 
id more ground over old age. At the beginning of 
e last century die average age in France was 
renty-nine; to-day it is nearly forty-eight and a half, 
etter hygienic conditions are partly responsible for 
0 improvement, but the reduction of the birth-rate, 
id especially the reduction of infant mortality, have 
•o had an effect. According to A. dc Fovillc’s 
dculations, the average age in 1901 in France was 
itty-one years and ten months against twenty-six 
tars and ten months in England, twenty-six years 
id six months in Germany, and twenty-eight years 
Italy. With increasing longevity the age for loving 
d being loved has also been singularly raised. The 
rmer woman of thirty is now distanced by the 
3man of forty, and even of fifty, and women are 
red for their qualities of intellect and soul, and for 
eir spirit of independence. Lovers may not have 
iticed the change, but lovers have always been 

tod. 

women’s new life. 

At the present time women, if they arc not to lose 
*ir living charms, must before all things be allowed 
work and act. The windows of their dwelling 
UBt be opened and the echoes of life must be 
lowed to enter. Love is not life; it is only one of 
£*8 ornaments. It is beauty of soul which makes 
e beauty of human beings. In their second life 
9men will be beautiful in new ways, and men will 
3 happier in consequence. The extension of 
omen’s activities will cause all conventional barriers 
i disappear. Women will continue to shine by their 
touty and 6y their intelirgence even beyond the £ge 
t fifty, for do not the women of letters, the women 
rtists, and the women social workers nearly always 
ajoy prolonged youth? No effort is too great for 
umanity to make to conquer precocious old age. 

ground kor hop*. 

emancipation of the intelligence of women 
1st have incalculable consequences for the evolution 
sexes. The woman of to-morrow will have 
Stored virtues unknown to us to-day. We shall 

* ianother femininiiv. hut it will nnr h* n n+w 


masculinity. Equality of rights will not necessarily 
bring about identity of men and women. * Equal with 
men from the point of view of intellect, character, 
and will, equal with men from the point of view of 
nobility o£ aspirations, women can only hold the 
heights of their destiny by being before all things 
themselves. All women, mothers or daughters, rich 
or poor, ought to enjoy the same personal rights as 
men, implying the same advantages, the same privi¬ 
leges, the same wages, and the same happiness and 
misfortunes of social, political, and national life. 
It is only in an equal division of duties and privileges, 
in that harmonious co-ordination of endeavour of the 
two sexes, that humanity will consolidate the peace 
of the Jiearth and the dignity of life and find new 
ground for hope. 

THE FRENCH VIRTUE PRIZES. 

An old domestic servant, Bathilde-Agathe, in the 
old Norman town of Gisors, not long ago received 
well-dcscrvcd public honour. She was servant in the 
Vauclin family. In the Franco-German War all three 
sons of the family were killed, and old Vauclin was 
invalided by a wound in the stomach. They lost all 
their money. Fifteen years ago the old wife went 
half-paralysed, and Vauclin has been dying of his 
stomach ever since the year 1873. Bathilde-Agatlie 
supported them for twenty years without wages, by 
the device of keeping hens. During seventeen years 
she paid the mortgage interest on the homestead, and 
each year reduced it by a hundred francs. In 1900 
the mortgagee presented her with a satisfaction for 
the balance. She lodges the old couple in the home¬ 
stead saved from mortgage, finds them clothes and 
food, dresses them, prepares the food, and* feeds 
them. 

Such is the record given by Sterling Heilig in the 
November Century. Eighty-three years of age, her 
merits were investigated by the Committee appointed 
under the bequest left by Baron de Montyon, who 
endowed the French Academy with a fund for Virtu* 
Prizes for the poor. Her name was accordingly 
acclaimed beneath ’the dome of the Institute; a* 
member of the French Academy came down to 
Gisors, arid in the crowded market-place and in the 
presence of the Mayor, the*Council, and the Cur£ he 
pronounced upon the aged domestic an etequent 
eulogy, and then handed • her the thre^ thousand* 
francs . % In**this wayj as Renan said, “Virtue is 
rewarded »nce a year in France.” 

The writer gives interesting details of the ceremony 
of crowning the Rosifere. He says it is estimated 
that in France at least two thousand girls aie annually, 
crowned as Rosifcres—girls who are irreproachable 
from every pqirtf of view, and able to snow ancestors 
for four generations ‘similarly irreproachable. The 
Rosifere is |iven 1,250 fsanca the day she marries', and 
ten months later another 1,250 francs—on condition 

that ia «*il! livintp with h*r hnahanfl ^ 


Oading 'Articles 

NEW OCCUPATIONS < FOR WOMEN. 

Sfc'K NURSRS FOR ANVMALS. 

In the October number of the German Arena Dr. 
Max Senft draws the attention of German readers to 
the institution recently founded in this coumry where 
women are taught the art of nursing sick animals, 
especially dogs. A picture shows two such nurses in 
the street rendering first aid to a dog which has been 
run ovec by a motor. In the streets in Germany it 
is no infrequent occurrence to hear an injured dog 
howling with pain, and it is seldom that a passer-by 
attempts to do anything to relieve it. One has only 
to take up the unhappy creature and try to comfort 
it to make it become quieter almost immediately. 
Another picture shows a nurse applying an antiseptic 
lotion to a dog’s ear, and a veterinary surgeon is seen 
cutting the claws of a dog, an operation often neces¬ 
sary lor house-dogs, for the claws may become so 
Ibng as to penetrate the Hcsh. The nurses learn to 
apply poultices, to put broken limbs in plaster, to 
cleanse wounds antiseptically, to prepare hygienic 
baths, to administer medicines—in short, to carry out 
the various instructions of the veterinary surgeons. 

In the Royal Magazine is described the work of a 
11 kennel-maid," an occupation which seems parti¬ 
cularly suitable in every way for women, though even 
in such a country as England there could not be very 
many openings for kennel-maids. The work consists 
in taking cate of dogs, washing them, cooking their 
meat for them, and nursing them in sickness. Train¬ 
ing in a dogs’ hospital is essential, in order to acquire 
the necessary veterinary knowledge; and it is quite easy 
to understand that, as the writer says, no one not very 
fond of animals ought to attempt to l>c a kennel- 
maid. Anyone who was very fond of them, however, 
would fihd the work interesting anil attractive. 

The first thing to which a kcnncl-raaid must turn 
her attention in the morning is feeding puppies. 
Then the dogs must all lx: visited and exercised, 
all which is done before breakfast. After break¬ 
fast, letters about dog-shows, medicines, etc., have to 
•ber attended to, unless a dog happens to be very ill, 
when if h£s to be attended to before the letters. A 
t8y pom «rith pleurisy, for instance, requires hot 
fomentations, her temperature taken, and a great 
deal ofr attention. Some kennel-maids do the cook¬ 
ing for the dogs in a specia>kitchen, others jnust use 
the heifte-kitchen, which is not satisfactory. • The 
Writer whose article is quoted works for a lady who 
owns*nd breeds dogs of variou&kipds, sdme ofrthem 
toys, some of them big dogs. The full-grt>wn dogs 
she Insists on not feeding more than once a day, 
though puppies must of course be fed oftener. 

Parf of her work is the treatment of cut paws or 
sprains which pne dog may have got in a fight with 
another. Another part of it is gashing and brushing 
dogs to get them ready for a show. She aepms t<f be 
kept bfisy fft>m about six in die morning till six in 
the evening, although she had not more than eight 
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dogs and five puppies to look after. Nothing is .said 
as to jfeyment for the work of a kenntl-maid ; but the 
life would certainly he healthy, and offers many 
advantages to those fond of a country life and 
animals. 


WHAT HUNTING COSTS. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine* for November Mr. 
Leonard Willoughby "discusses tfie question, “ Is 
Hunting Doomed?" and endeavour? to show what 
that would mean for the country. He says that in 
all there are some 456 packs of hounds in the king¬ 
dom—364 in England and Wales, 75 in Ireland, ahd 
17 in Scotland. The yearly cost of maintaining a 
pack of foxhounds is ^1,000 for each day in the 
week they hunt. If they hunt four days a week, the 
expenditure mounts up to ^4,000 per annum. The 
wrjtcr estimates that the expenditure on foxhounds 
alone is upwards of ^£5 50,000 per annum. On har¬ 
riers and beagles the ex|>enditure is over ^100,coo 
per annum. 'Then there are quite two hundred 
thousand horses used for hunting purposes. Averag¬ 
ing jC *>o tach, their total value readies twelve 
millions. 'Hie total annual expenditure on these 
horses may be averaged at ^40 per horse. This 
amounts to eight millions. The writer goes on later 
to speak of twenty millions sterling expended annually 
by fox-hunters. He thinks it quite prdbable that 
shooting and hunting together pul between forty and 
fifty millions sterling into tradesmen’s, farmers’, and 
others’ pockets. The people who profit by hunting 
are certainly not the hunting folk themselves, but 

Farmers, horse-dealers, livery slable keeper*, harness makers, 
saddlers, bit ami stirrup makers, tailors, horse clothiers, com 
and hay merchants, railway companies, cab anil taxi drivers, 
hotels and inns, grooms hunt servants, glove makers, haliers^ 
halfcrdasiiers lH**linaker>, whipmakers laljcurcrs, and others. 

Were hunting to cease, he argues that it would 
mean immediate stoppage of millions of pounds 
circulating amongst those classes who rgost need the 
money. • 

'I‘he writer seems to overlook the fact that if forty 
millions were no longer to be spent on unproductive 
sport, but invested in reproductive industry, the boon 
to the nation would be vastly increased. 

The Advent of the Redeemer. 

“ The World Redeemer has come and gone. He 
was *Rishi Dayananda, the ‘Teacher, the Guide, the 
lnspirer of the whole world’s spiritual life^he embodi¬ 
ment of Wisdom-Truth, the Lord of Love and Com¬ 
passion, he whose name was Kindness (Dayananda). 
And this marvellous civilisation whjch the Rishi has 
introduced is based upon the eternal rock of the Veda, 
which is the Fountain-head of Religion, the Ancient 
Wisdom, the Absolute Truth, the Original Revelation 
and Science of Sciences, the True Doctrine, tht 
Good Law, the one All-embracing and All-satisfyine 
Philosophy ."—The Vedic Magazine. 


g AMERICAN REPORT OH ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

k,IH the American Educational Review for October 
Mis8 Jessie F. Smith gives her report on English in 
British schools. She notes that in England true 
lecoodary education is to a large extent the special 
>rivilege of birth or of ability ; though in Scotland 
he secondary schools correspond more nearly to the 
Vmerican type. §he confined her attention to the 
noin centres in England and Scotland. 


ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY* SCHOOLS, 
v In the elementary schools she found the work io 
Unglish exceedingly well organised, and was forced 
6 conclude that this work was in general more sue- 
««afully done than in America 

' The teaching of punctuation, however, termed to me Ins 
•refill, and it is interesting to note that the indention of the 
•ragrapb is not taught. 

The composition work itself impressed me as excellent. *lj»e 
rfcirk begins with the simplest oral composition, conversational 
■pons on surrounding objects. Common error* of speech are 
«M subject to constant correction. This is followed by the 
production of myths snd fairy tales, the narration of actual or 
tnaginary experiences, the description of familiar pictures and 
fanes. This work is both oral and written. Then couies the 

S ,, essaj^’ on subjects from the geography or history 
or found in connection with the reading of the class, 
•yp'fie composition work also includes training in the convcn- 
k>n» of letter-writing. The pupils are drilled to use short, 
sentence*, and great stress is laid upon form, arrangement, 
andmccuracy of work. » 



urtcy 

work in reading comprehends nursery rhyme*, poems, 
(Wry tale*, stones of all sort*, and Shak*perc’s plays, 
•re taken up much as with us. But through all the work 
s is given to intelligent loud reading—with resnlts 
most of our American schools to blush. 

ORAL WORK IN SECONDARY SCHOOI.S. 

f:In the secondary schools she was impressed with 
^ 'sanity of the examination papers. 'The work in 
‘ J English she found as a rule much better in the 
'(lish schools than in any American that she 
ws, and one great reason for this excellence is the 
Mention given to repetition :— 

:*'Ib the dossessChat 1 visited this repetition work was done 
oth by the class in unison und by the individual members. In 
tthet case the utmost care was given to articulation, pronuncia- 
loo, and spirited and intelligent expression. 1 was especially 
impressed, with the excellence of this work in spoken English in 
fcree schools. * 

. THE MIRROR AS AID TO PRONOUNCING. 

* The Dogges letter “ R " has much attention given 
fcrin one school at least:— - 

the Girls’ High School in Manchester I also saw most 
hOrough and interesting oral work. Here elocution is given to 
jidt pupil eveiv other year for one period a week. The lesson 
bat I taw comprised two porta : the first, training in the correct 
•renunciation of the “ r.” Each girl in the clan had a small 
terror, and accompanying the dear, accurate, and sdeniific 
aalysis pf the various sounds of this consonant was the indivi- 
bjaJ.practioe in their production. A deaf girl sat by the side of 
P4 mistress, taking full part in the lesson. 

jTRe yriter was much impressed with the way English 
L- V*Tftil themselves of^the advantage of their 
“V-the attention paid by Dulwich schoolboys 
wys in Birmingham to Shakespeare 
gjpAe outlook tox thq future, l am convinced that in Eng¬ 


land as io America there Is to-day an awakening to the value of 
the study of English, a realisation that this gfeat subject hat 
been neglected in the past, and a determined effort to organise 
effective and practical methods of work. • , • 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPARISONS. 

# 9 
In general, Miss Smith observes, the English 
secondary schools are smaller than those of the 
American large cities ; as against 3,000 pupils in the 
latter they average from 400 to 600. The largest 
number of pupils that she^found assigned to one 
teacher for English work was 150; classes ranged 
usually from twenty to thirty. The prominente of 
religious and ethical training in the English schools 
impressed her deeply. The English schools have a 
tremendous advantage in their religious training, their 
traditions, and their surroundings. One very notice¬ 
able thing in every schoolroom, she observes, is the 
atmosphere of quiet, unfailing courtesy, and the 
absence of the high-strung nervous tension that onn 
so often finds in American schools. 


POOR MR. CARNEGIE! 


In the Review and Expositor for October Dr. 
Rufus W. Weaver thus laments the de-sectarianising 
of American educational foundations :— 

The great educational institution* of Christendom have 
revolted against the control of orthodox Christianity. In 1850 
there were in this country 120 college* and universities, 77 of 
which were then under denominational control ; of these 19. 
have changed their charters and are now described os non- 
sectarian. These 19 institutions, recreant to their obligations 
ami unfaithful to their founder*, hove gained endowments which 
now amount to over 53,000,000 dols. The 58 institutions that 
have kept faith with their founder* have a total endowment of 
barely X 1,000,000 dols. These 19 college* and universities sold 
their birthright—but not for a mess of pottage. 

The total endowment of educational institutions in thjj country 
under guaranteed Christian control is barely 30,000,000 dols.— 
while the endowment of non-sectnrian institutions—institutions 
that ate not required to give the Christian interpretation to 
life—is over 220,000,000 dols. 

Mr. Carnegie, through bis foundation, has struck Christianity 
a blow, the heaviest which it has received in all modern times. 
Schools, born of prayer, reared by the toil and sacrifices of oar 
sainted dead, have fallen under the spell of his malign seculqyi- 
sation. Mr. Carnegie, borne down hr the infirmities qf age, is 
nearing the valley of the shadow of death. He has set Uy 
world of wealth an illustrious example in splcndid^enerooity; 
yet he must face the (act that he nas closed more doors of 
learning ifi the face of Jesus Christ than any other tgan who 
ever lived. Mr. Carnegie neqjls our prayers, but more, at the 
sunset hoar and as the darkness deepens, he needs the com- 

• a* r v e~*x f. • .L . Ltf..l *1*.. .L__J* 


panionship of Jesus Christ, the rightjil Teacher and Use only 
Saviour of men. . • 

awato that Mr. £arnegie’s friends insist that h«fa not 
to/eligion bflt to sectarianism. An* Anarchist by the 
same reasoning could hold that he was not opposed to govern¬ 
ment alibougb»hc was in violent opposition to all governments 
that are in existence. 


I an* 
opposed 


In the two October numbers of La Revue Madame 
Franklin Grout, Flaubert’s niece, publishes from the 
po^humoqs {rimers df the oovelist his account of hi* 
travels in the Pyrenees # and. in Corsica ip 1840. . It 
will ultimately appear in the complete edition o( 
Gustave Flaubert’s work*. • /*■ 


BRITISH WRIGHTS, MEASURES, AMD. COINAGE. 

• » - tA Practical Suggestion. 

/ Edinburgh Review publishes an article on the 
metric system which gives a somewhat uncertain 
sound,* The reviewer, after discussing at seme length 
the advantages of the decimal and duodecimal systems, 
comes to pretty much the same conclusion about the 
coinage as ly does irt regard to weights and measures. 
No change can be made which would secure uni¬ 
formity. Our present ^stem can never be a rational 
one, but it can neither be reformed nor abolished. 
The. best use has not been made of it in the past, and 
in the future he looks rather to reform in use than in 
fundamental units. 

mr. parker’h criticism. a 
I sent the Edinburgh Review to Mr. Thomas 
Parker, who has devoted much attention to the 
subject, and asked him to let me have his ideas as to 
What could be done to improve our weights and 
measures and coinage. In reply, lie sent me the 
following memorandum :— 

“ The article ignores one imi>ortant fact of great 
importance. In the last twenty-five years there 
has been developed a unit in general practice 
which would have been difficult to foretell, or its 
method of use. It is the antithesis of the metre unit, 
yet its usefulness and fitness are obvious. It is estab¬ 
lished as the unit of the engineer, the mechanic, the 
clock maker, the wire trade, the sheet metal trade, 
and the paper trade. The Standards’ Committee 
recognise it, and it is used in the Government speci¬ 
fications. All makers of duplicate machinery, from 
the tyjiewriter to the turbo - generator, use it. Its 
introduction needed no force of law. It wa.> efficient 
and fit, hence its adoption, it has done more than 
all this! it teaches what a unit should be. Its 
manipulation or use needs no fractions. This is a 
surprise unit and perfect—the first great decimal 
growth of the British incisures. Nobody can claim 
its innovation. 1 refer to the mil, or one-thousandth 
part of the -inch. This gives the key to the decimalisa¬ 
tion of our measures of length in a technical sense. 
One cubic*inch of water at mid-bpiling temperature 
weighs 25a grains.. This, divided by 1,000, gives a 
volume unit and weight unit based on the mil^nd the 
inch. We thus secure the principle of basing the 
grain weight on the inch length, of appl>ang this 
principie*to British measures, and also of instituting 
ufiits that ate free to decimal^ and all arithmetic 
alike. • And, in addition, these units are approved as 
practical and efficient. •’ 

^ 44 The British inch can be traced far back in 
hlstbry. The grain also is of great age, and it 
rAppre? more than an accident to account for the 
fact that* at tly only reliable temperature easily 
attainable—except boiling and /reeziflg*—which is 
$e mid-boiling temperature, our grain wgight k 
and always hfcs been, based on the ioch length. 

There needs no change in law. The unit 


mil is legal. The area unit, equal 1 to on 
thou&ndth part of the square inch, is in constat 
use; the cubic inch and its one-thousandth pai 
are in constant use; and the quarter-grain weigh 
which is the weight of this one-thousandth part < 
the cubic inch, is in every-day pharmaceutical uft 
The prescriber has only 10 use quarter-grainft I 
units, and quarter-grain volume* of water for liquid] 
to be in possession df the best decimal units ait 
metric system, and equally suitable to all branche 
of technical work. 

“ It is thus demonstrated by these facts that it \ 
easy to bring into the English measures the sysien 
of basing the weight on the length, and the work 
would have the choice of the two-weight units base 
on a length—the grain on the inch, and the graotai 
on the centimetre—thereby compromising on th 
units, and leaving settlement to survival of the fitted 
There is ample room for two units*, and great iis 
provement is possible in the metre unit; the mi 
units promise the necessary perfection. The practic* 
users must be the final arbitrators. 

“ The jiortion of the reviewer’s article dealing wi f> 
money is somewhat astray. There is not the slight*? 
difficulty in retaining a unit of one penny. T 1 
farthing has long done duty as the 1/960* of ; 
pound, and has never been questioned ,as a ver 
satisfactory unit. Surely it may, therefore, be coti 
tinued in office under the change to the sterlinj 
value of the one-thousandth part of a pound. If thl 
change is to be made it will be most easy to coin J 
ten-farthing piece (or a coin similar to the five-cenj 
nickel of America) and let it run here; and then wn 
can go on with the four-twelve-twenty ratios, an^ 
have the pound and the florin ten Telated and th< 
farthing and nickel ten related. The pence and ha8 
pence would not need any change at all. 

“ If a change were decided upon to go to decimal! 
completely, it would only be an Act to alter tin 
relation of the nickel token to^he fldrin token b) 
increasing the ninety-six farthings, now the value of 1 
florin, to one hundred farthings, and making the a$d, 
piece (or ten farthings) a relation of ten to the flori# 
By this the units would be the best ii* dimensions ii 
existence. The new nickel replacing the threepennj 
piece as ten farthings wo\ild work well, and tx 
a near exchange with the twenty-five centimes anc 
five cents. These latter coins have proved very sup 
cessfyl in France and Amesica respectively. Tfe 
retention of the name 4 farthing * is preferable to thl 
adoption of the name ‘mille.’ We are 4 milled; 
‘metred,’ and 1 millimetred ’ to death already 
Simple one syllable words are easier to remembfr am 
safer against error." 


The Ladys Rea/m is a good number. One of • 
best papers in it is by Miss G. M. Butler on 
passing of the gentlewoman, in which the conti 
between the true gentlewoman and the smart won 
of to-day is cleverly and search! ngly drawn. 


sir l. Alma La d e m a anp his art. 


vs* 


A Notable Career of Sixty Years. 4 


The monographs (extra numbers of the Art 
fourmt) now number thirty-five, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of two (Meissonier and Rosa Bonheur), all deal 
with the work of British artists. Two numbers have 
been devoted to the work of Burne-Jones, and Sir 
Lawrence Alma 'ftiaema'is qow the subject of a 
second number in the series. The single numbers 
include the names of Leighton, Millais, Holman 
Hunt, G. F. Watts, William Monis. Rossetti, and 
many eminent living artists. 

. The first tawrence Alma Tadcma number appeared 
in 1886, and consequently Mr. Rudolf Dircks’s present 
monograph is devoted to Sir Lawrence’s later w^ik. 
Lourens Alma Tadema, to give him his original 
lame, was born in the Netherlands in January, 
1836, so that he is close ui>on seventy-five years of 
ige. He was the youngest son of Pieter Tadema, a 
lOtary. He became a naturalised Englishman in 
1873, and he was elected A.R.A. in 1876 and R.A. 
« 1879. He was knighted in 1899, and he received 
HO Order (# Merit in 1905.’ 

fJcrURES OF ANCIENT ECYPi- AND ANCIENT ROME. 

r Since 1886 the volume of Sir Lawrence’s work 
las been Cqnsiderable. Besides two or three pictures 
>ieh year, he has designed scenery for some of the 
frincipal plays of our theatres, and has painted 
-ftany portraits. The number of masterpieces possible 
;o an artist has l>ecn limited to seven, but in the 
chronological list of Sir I^wrence’s works produced 
between the years 1851 and 1910, which is appended 
V the monograph, the last bears the tific Opus No. 
too 1 Naturally," all these pictures have not the same 
importance, though all his work possesses the 
quality of sedulous care and workmanship. In these 
pears he has been occupied chiefly with subjects 
:omposed of Roman architecture and of Roman 
listory or inefflent; 4 >ut he has also returned now and 
igain to the life and architecture of ancient Egypt, 
ind has painted a group of pictures which must take 
rank among his most important work. His latest 
Egyptian pictuig, “The Finding of Moses,” is not 
leas notable for its decorative quality than for the 
individual reading of the Biblical story. 

44 CARACAI.LA 

; Referring to* the ltoman pictures, Mr. Dircks 
toscribes “Carapalla and Geta” (1907) as Sir Law- 
fence’s most astonishing four dc force. Here we 
iitye his conception of the Coliseum eti fete, filled 
yfth a,yast audience, with the spectacle of the arena 
fcibU progress. In the portion of the auditorium 
we are permitted to see no fewer than 2,500 
are seated, all carefully painted in. The 
views the crowded amphitheatre from the 
.box, where sits Septimius Sevenis with his 
wife, who is passing surreptitious notes to an 

betw< 



fit. Geta “stands 


reen his two sisters. 


The picture “Caracalla” (1902) shows Caracalla* 
entering the baths. Befoie him groups of bowing 
damsels spread roses in his path. Sir Lawrence’s 
intense feeling for the colour of flowers is expressed , 
in nearly all his pictures. He has designed qcenery 
for four pfSys, at first for Sir Henry Irving, ana later 
for Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and Mr. F. R. 
Benson. These were 41 Coriolanus,” “ Cymbeline,” 

14 Julius Gesar,” and 44 Hypatia.” • 

SOME PORTRAITS. 

Many of his pictures are subjects of pure senti¬ 
ment, such as 44 The Promise of Spring,” 44 Court¬ 
ship,” etc. Among the portraits Sir Lawrence has 
painted we note those of Mrs. Marcus Stone, Lady 
Sydney Walerlow, Mr. Balfour, Sir E. A. Waterlow, 
Mr. George Aitchison, Sir Max Waechter, and others, 
and a number of musicians, including Mr. George 
Henschel, Dr. Richter, Paderewski, Dr. Joachim, 
and others. There are also family groups, such a«f 
Mrs. Rowland Hill and children, Mr. George 
Simonds and family, etc., and several portraits of the 
artist by himself. The monograph contains over 
fifty illustrations, several in colour. (Virtue. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE MISSION OF RICHARD WAGNER. 

Mr. Joseph Sohn, writing in the North American 
Rcviav for November, endeavours to correct what he 
considers to be the wholly inadequate conception of 
the magnitude of Richard Wagner's achievement set 
forth by the greater |iart of his interpreters, exponents 
and 44 followers.” He says:— 

It is the victorious growth and expansion of the tree of life as 
it sprouts forth from the very root ol Iwing that Wagner now 
reveal*. If we hold fan this fundamental symbol of the northern 
saga, wc may trace the rise of Wagner's elemental drama of 
existence from root to crown. The application of the special 
points of analogy a* bearing upon the “ Trilogy ” must be left 
to the rrad- r ; what is of immediate importance here is to point 
out the fundamental signification of the great master’s achieve¬ 
ment which, in its scope, was (l) primary, elemental, and (2) 
perennial. # • 

In the “ Nibelungen Trilogy” wc behold the germination, 
the budding and, ultimately, the growth ami expansion of t^e 
whole tree of life in accordance with natural lawa. Primeval 
creation arises before us in rugged grandeur. We become con- 
v:ious of fhc sway of elementary forces, and finally youihful man 
Step> upon the scene. We behold the human race as it springs 
from the Wery fountain-head of being, in glorious communion 
with Nhture, freely developing mulct her mighty inifuance and 
stimulated by her to deeds by wbicn the vepr tree of life itself 
is shaken lo*ks basis; t^jtse deeds centring in tnc eternal con¬ 
flict belwQcn lov* jfhd ambition, betwcf-n *the fascination of 
woman and world dominion—in the ultima ratio of all {mman 
endeavour. 

All this is elemental, and with adequate representation should 
appeal to us with the power of a revelation. But the tree of 
life is also perennial. Its most glorious flowering Is the hujnan 
race, whose free and spontaneous activity in its highest form 
should ever tmAo inspire to artistic representation. Such are 
th# faint outlines of the vast fabric that Wagner has reared-4 
fabric to fnoroughly groupded in nature that I have*hitherto*, 
thought it adviiable to bold fast that fundamental symbol which 
must here ever constitute our surest guide.. . 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE* KEVIEWS.^ 


HOLMAN BUNT AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

Miss Flora Masson tells a story in November 
ComhiU of Holman Hunt. In the summer of 1852 
Holman Hunt was painting his “ Strayed Sheep " on 
the cliffs at Fairlight He wrote to a frigid, saying : 
“ I am intending to paint a butterfly in my picture, 
but have not yet .caught any beautiful enough, and, 
indeed, htfve now, since the awful gales of the Inst 
week, almost given up the hope of seeing more ” :—' 

One sunny morning Mn. Ormr and her daughter, walking in 
the garden, spied, poised on a flower that bent over the gravel 
path, just such a “ lovely insert" as the painter had greatly 
desired and failed to find at Hastings. It was the work of a 
moment for the “gentil donxrlla” to capture him. He was 
tenderly packed, the little l>ox duly punctured to let in the air, 
and he went off by post that very day to the farm at Fairlight. 

** I do not know how lo thank you enough,” wrote Mr. Holman 
Hunt, “for your kindness in sending the butterfly, which 
arrived quite safely and in good health to-day. I will take the 
very earliest opportunity of painting it, and, as I know your 
kind heart would have, restoring it its liberty.” 

In October he wrote:— 

This morning, being finer, 1 put Sir Atnlanta tinder a glass 
with a flower, and commenced painting him, but was «»on 
compelled to stop in consequence of the steam rendering his 
covering of too opaque a nature lo permit his ltcauty to be seen ; 
therefore I removed the tumbler, and while he was venting his 
rage upon the pane for being an invisible har to hit freedom, and 
also while recovering from the exhaustion resulting from each 
attack, J managed lo portrny him in lifelike, or rather Rober¬ 
son's colours ; being finished 1 took him on his flower into the 
garden, and introduced bis attention to a large geranium, which 
ne examined with much more leisure than my engagement* 
and impatience would permit me to consider, so 1 wafted him 
up into the air ; there he jerked and tumbled about with the 
utmost vigour, hut seemed inclined to consider it all a joke, and 
so much the’last way for his dignity to show that he was not lo 
lie deluded into an idea that he was free, until at last it entered 
his shallow head that he might indeed lie at liberty, ami it 
might be worth while lo fly away; so he flap]**! his wings for 
a forward flight, dodging all over the field ami about the hedge 
and across the next field, amongst trees and weeds, in amongst 
ditches and stubble and haystacks, and lastly clean out of sight, 
bo let us hope that lie will have a long and happy life. 

CHINESE JOURNALISM. 

Mr.*Franki.in Ohungkr, in the World's Work , 
describes the new journalism in China. He begins 
by stating the origin of journalism. During the 
Tang dynasty, 618 to 907 A.I)., certain hangers-on 
of the Imperial Court pul Court news />n placards 
and* promenaded the streets of the city, receiving 
gratyities in return from the crowd that followed 
thflrn. Then it *as thought desirable that, instead 
of exhibiting placards dependent on # jhe precarious 
bounty of ttoe crowd, the news should be printed and 
spld. Such was the origin of the Tt C/uiu, or Peking 
Gazette. Its twenty large octavo pages still make 
their regular appearance, containing Imperial decrees 
and other Governmental announcements. 

It "was net until Christian missions were established 
thut newspapere in our sense-of thd word came to be 
printed Jn China. The missionaries fcrancljid out 
into, journalism and issufed periodicals containing 
general information as well as religious news. Follow¬ 
ing their lead, the oldest daily papers of Shanghai 
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were established. After the* Boxer riots Chines 
journalism began to develop. First, the Japanes 
owned and published the Tung Wen Hu Pao \ 
Shanghai. Other foreign Powers developed the 
newspapers as a political factor. Then the nati\ 
press began, mostly under British protection. Tfc 
newspaper company is often incorporated under tfr 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong :— 

As the result of all these influences, Shanghai now ha« dgi 
daily papers, beside* numerous other q>eriodicaU; Honlco 
supports three dailies ; Tientsin, five; Peking, five 5 Foochoi 
two. The propaganda is spreading so rapidly lo the Icsx-knn* 
cities of the interior that it is impossible to give lewjpap 
statistics for the entire country. . 


A PRANK BY LOUIS STEVENSON. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for November Ml; 
# Flora Masson gives some memories of Louis Slevel 
son in his early clays at Kdinburgh. Amidst muc 
that was interesting, one incident may be quote* 
Private theatricals used to l>e given in a series 1 
friends* houses, and on one occasion “ Louis Stevens 
surpassed himself” :— 

It was in Grrrk tragedy. The curtain had fallen on a ipro 
ful and moving scene, amid the applause of the audienc £j 
the stage wns left in the possession of two young Golta, ■ 
Greek garb. In a moment of reaction, after ho much' !r 
relieved tragedy, the two young athletes, oblivious of 
classic draperies, threw themselves into one* another's artt 
performed a rapid war-dnneo and, after one or two acrobat 
feats flung iheinsclvc*. tumbler-wise on a couch at the back 
the singe, with their foOr feet meeting in :i kind of triumph 
arch silxivc their bead*. 

Louis Stevenson, who had licen officiating at the curtain, ai 
his moment, lie touched a spring— up went the curtain ngaj 

There wu one ga*p of oslnn{aliment fr»»ni the audience, ! 
then a roar of applause -applause such os the most powerful i 
moving tragedy never yet evoked. That roar was the firmt tbh 
that showed the two luckless acrobats that something fiodih 
pened. They leapt to their feet, only to see the curtain 
once more. 


CROSSING LABRADOR. . . 

In Fry's for November Mr.*H. Hesketh Prichard* 
announced to have succeeded in his object of crossit 
Labrador on a tour of exploration carried on und 
the auspices of the magazine. The account he giv 
suggests how unknown the country is through whit 
he has been travelling. Open water only lasts frq 
July to late October, and the summer 'is only tf 
months long. The deer that are shot in Noventlj 
keep as in a refrigerator till the following June. 
Ihips sailing to Labradof are run on the same, i 
system as the sealers. A fortunate season will 
£$oo into the captain’s pocket;,but if the sea$o$ 
a failure the crew lives on an advance from a 
chant The consequence is that many oPthe 
men were born, live, and die in almost hopeless di 
The caribous, on which the Indians have lived ji 
decreasing fast. There are no horses or cattle onj 
peninsula. The husky dogs pull the sledges m t 
winter, but in the summer are allowed to fend*‘ 
themselves, with the result that they are beastf? 1 
prey, occasionally threatening men and chtldre 


. SO MUCH PER SQUARB INCH, 

Prices Paid for Famous Pictures. 

Writing in the Christmas number of the Lady's 
halm on “ The Square Inch Value of Celebrated 
•iqtures,” Mr. Maurice W. Brock well cites a great 
ifuiy interesting facts and figures about the prices 
aid for famous pictures. Some of these pictures 
ave since fallen in‘value, but most, I infer, have 
isen. N 

NATIONAI. GALLERY PICTURES. 


Dealing first with the pictures in the National 
the one of which the square inch cost is 
ighest is the “ Garvagh Madonna” (No. 744, by 
laphael), bought from I-ord Garvagh in 1865 for 
£9,000, or £46 3s. per square inch. Some j>eople, 
hwever, allege that it is not a genuine Raphael, and 
SAt some of the work in it is from the brush of the 
faster** best pupil. The square inch price paid ft* 
ill picture, it is interesting to note, is more than 
Met- that • paid for the much discussed 11 Rokcby 
chub** (£13 7*. per square inch). Others of 
most costly National Gallery pictures are 
£bein*s “ Portrait of Christina, Duchess of Milan,” 
•dy twice a widow by the age of twenty-four 
j7 xos. per square inch); Titian’s “ Portrait 
Ariosto” (No. J. 944 . £35 IOS - 9 ^ ); and 
ipBggio’8 ^Madonna of the Basket” (No. 23, 
£8 28. ixd.). Raphael’s little “Vision of the 
’flight” (No. 213) was bought at a price of only 
8s. od. per square inch, but this was apparently 
"fcelow its real value ; and his “ Ansidei Madonna ” 
bought at £ 70,000 (about £14 18s. per square 
;h), when the cultured and far-seeing National 
(Mery director of that time, Sir Frederic Burton, 
t^ed it at 110,000 guineas. A famous and well- 
rpm picture which has a surprisingly low square 
sb value is Vandyck’s “ Equestrian Portrait of 
ries I.” (No. 1,17a, £1 is. 3d.), but then it is a 
large picture. Gainsborough’s “ Mrs. Siddons ” 
a aquare ftich value of only 3s. 7d., but it 
bought at an incredibly low price— £1,000. 
■celebrated “ Doge Leonardo Loredano,” by 
Jini, one of the numerous pictures reproduced to 
<mpany this ppper, was bought for only 600 
IN though, according to the writer, ,£50,000 is 
nearer the price it would fetch now. Everyone 
£Wt. this picture, which is perhaps more often 
iuced than other work of the Venetian school. 

AN ENGLISH SALE-rSoM RECORD PRICE. 

$jft. Brockwell says that the record square inch 
fisjs sale-room price for a famous picture is 
t paid for Meissonier’s “ Napoleon I. at 
n of Paris,” sold at Christie’s in 1882 by 
tt fetched £6,090, or £55 per square 
^[eiasoniers, however, the writer thinks, have 
iy decreased in value Jately. 

tpASlGN SALESROOM RECORDS. 

el (the “ Madonna of the 
pitched, in 1W9, a price of 




£6,000 (£64 18s.), while Angalus” fetched 

£59 16s. on die same basis-calculation about 
twenty years later. The highest price quotld at atl 
is the colossal figure of £555 |$er square inch-gagain 
for a Rapflkel, the “Three Graces.” Those who wish 
to inspect this work will find it at Chantilly, its pos¬ 
sessor being the Duke d’Aumale, who acquired it 
from the Earl of Dudley for £25,000. * 

-» 

ABDUL HAMID AT YILDIZ KIOSK. 

“Satan Surrounded by his Acolytes.” * 


Mr. C. Chryssaphidks and Rrn£ Lara contribute 
to the Fortnightly Revinv a vivid sketch of Abdul 
Hamidfc life at Yildiz Kiosk, whose secret life, the 
life of intrigue, of fear, of espionage, of crime, they 
compare to the life of a Satan surrounded by his 
acolytes. , 

In some respects, however, Abdul Hamid was no 
Satan. IIis father and his brother both ruined them¬ 
selves by drinking raki. He started on that road, 
but soon pulled up. In the harem also he was more 
human and less of an animal than his predecessors :— 
He did not wish to sunound^himsclf with a large number of 
unfortunate girls, bought in the four corners of the Empire, 
that he might chouse, pairing slowly between them os they 
stood drawn up in two rows one who should be the favourite 
of the day, os was the practice of the Sultans in timea past, 
lie made a point of knowing the name*, ages and native 
countries of the young women who constituted his harem. 
Their number was consequently limited. They were generally 
young girls of remarkable beauty and distinction. As to 
voluptuous beauties, he disdained them. The characteristic of 
the Sultan's harem life waa hit attachment to those whom he 
honoured by receiving into intimacy with himself. Fpr each 
of them he was a tender spouse, a generous, quasi-paternal 


He lived in constant dread of assassination, which 
caused him to be guilty of atrocious crimes. One of 
these was his frenzied murder of a six-year-old 
girl. 

The child wa< an adorable little girl, pretty, ohasming, 
intelligent, the daughter s>f a slave in the harem. Shy’ used to * 
run about the numerous rooms in the women's quarters, playing, 
filling the ai^ with her shouts and laughter. She was the joy of 
all the women. The Sultan had become fond of her, and when 
he wished to fcrget for awhile tffe reports of bis spies juid to 
drive awaf sod thoughts, he was in the^habit of playing Vith 
the slave's chil^. He enjqyed himself like a cbtld in these 
moments «of forgetfulness. • One day he entered the harem 
sadder and nrt>rc anxious than ever, placed his revolver oq a 
small table, sat down in an arm-chair, and called the little one 
to him. She was fortunate enough to amuse this Turk with her 
laughter and pranks. But in an unhapw moment, the child 1 
went up to the table, and, perceiving the revolver with its 
shining barrel, took it for some sort of plaything, and, seising 
it, ran to tha Staton to yk what it was. With one bound 
AlxlaltHamld sprang on the child, exclaiming, “You want to 
kill me I Yomare the instrument of my enemies I And’tho 
monster began to strike and kick the child. As he struck, his 
fury increased. He seised a stick, and set upon,thepoor little 
thiny. When they carried her away She woe dead, . 

• * 0 m \ 
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'A iAPAKESrpt*AWI»0-LB3SOM. 

\ Tint Tric* of the Filing Winc. 

In the November and December issues'of the Art 


W' THE KEVIEWS/ 


Journal Sir F. T. Piggott describes a J Japanese 
drawing-lesson. *• 


PORTRAYING MOTION. 

Being in tfce sendee of the Japanese Government 
i some twenty years ago, the writer was fascinated by 
the allurements of his nf,w environment, and his desire 
was to leam some of the secrets of its beauty and 
fascination. His particular quest was the trick of the 
dying wing, the opinion having become generally 
accepted that the Japanese alone possessed the secret 
of portraying motion. That it was learnt by rpte by 
means of a formula applicable to everything which 
'needs proficiency as the Japanese understand it—ten 
hours a day for ten years—he knew. With a small 
bundle of materials almost primitive in their simplicity, 
master and pupil squatted themselves in front of two 
pieces of paper, side by side, the pupil, ill at ease, 
doubting whether painting in such an uncomfortable 
attitude was possible. The master brought no models, 
no stuffed birds, to copy. The models were in his 
head. The first subject was to be a flying sorrow. 
The process of instruction differs very little from our 
own system of teaching writing—page after page of 
strokes and pothooks. 

HOW IT IS !X)N K. 

To paint the sjiarrow the pupil first learns the use 
of the large brush with the very fine point. Sheets 
upon sheets of paper must be covered by each part of 
the bird, repeated and repeated till its production 
becomes almost mechanical. First the open beak 
with the tiny line for the tongue; then the eye, and 
then th? eyelid, afterwards beak and eye in combina¬ 
tion. All these lines are drawn with the tapering 
pointed brush and Chinese ink. The brush is first 
held sideways 09 the water, so that the thick part 
near the hinge absorbs a certain quantity, and then 
the ink is taken from the palette by the tapering end. 
•Trie slightest pressure makes the brush bend, and in 

S e due afhount of pressure lies one of the secrets of 
e art You cannot catch the trick unless you hold 
the brush in the Japanese way. Equally essential 
appear* to be the Japanese attitude. For the head 
and body of the bird another brush is used, Jong and 
plianV Somewhat thinner and without the tapering 
JJoint This contains the colour throughout Its 
flat head enablgs it to produce 5 rog*i strefees such as 
are required for the head and body, the txxly and 
wings being faintly outlined. The wings and tail- 
feathers come next, put in with the same brush ; and 
the tupked-in claw follows with the first brush. 

The secrets pf Japanese art, then, are the Japanese 
brush held and used in the Japanese manner. So 
much pf the arm or hand must be kept rigic^ so many 
of the fingA-jomU kept moving from right to left, or 
■up and down, with a slight expansion or contraction 
the muscles between each stroke, which is^con^ 


stant and equal. The wing-studies are dashed o 
with great rapidity; rapid execution is the importan 
element of success. It is practically impossible t 
“ copy ” a Japanese line ; it can -only be reproduce* 
by adopting the process by which it is drawn, and th 
trick of the flying wing has been the inevitabl 
product of the Japanese process of drawing 


WAGES IN JAPAN. 

The imminence of Japanese competition with on 
trade in the Orient will cause anxious eyes to turn ti 
the item of labour in the Japanese cost of production 
In the Economic Rcvinv J. C. Pringle writes a valuabf 
paper on Labour in Japan. He reports that th 
average wage of farm labourers on yearly contracts ii 
1908 was—males £4 12s. 6d., females £2 its. 6d 
with hoard, an jnerease of 43 and 50 per cent on 190c 
Tfle female silk-sninner draws a daily wage rangit)| 
from 11 id. with board to a;d. with board. MinCn 
daily earnings vary from is. to 3s., according to the! 
skill and energy. But the life of the Japanese coal 
fields at present known is put as low as Jwenty year 
by some writers, and the economic escape thus pm 
vided for the surplus population will be closed, h 
1908 the daily wages of fishermen ranged betweei 
is. 6d. and 4J& (with board); weaver from as. ti 
ajd. (with board); tailor from 3s. id. ttf 4jd. (wit) 
board); shoemaker, 3s. ii-d. to 4id.; carpcntet 
as. iod. to is.; bricklayer, 4s. aid. to is. a}d. 
paperhanger from 4 * 10 4 id- i blacksmith, 3s. 5d. t> 
6d.; typesetter Irom as. aid. to 5d. The cost 0 
living is rising as well as the wages. A month* 
budget which in 1887 cost 28s. cost in 1897 4411 
and in 1907 cost 75s. 7d. In most parts of Jap*] 
14s. a month will secure a house in which a college 
professor is well content to live 


IS IT THE TOlrikOF MARCUS AURELIUS ? . 

Professor A. L. Frothingh*m, in the Novembe 
Century , claims that in the porphyry sarcophagus (ii 
the V a tican Museum of Sculpture) generally suppose 
to bSWJf to Helena, the mother of Emperor Coii 
stantine, he has discovered the sarcophagus of Marcn 
Aurelius, and certainly makes a very strong afguirieh 
in favour of his point. The bas-reliefs, cut,.be i 
remembered, in honour of this model of impern 
virtue, show the massacre of German prisoners whfeji 
signdlised his funeral: — 

One may be loath to believe that so humane an empefft£J 
Marcus Aurelius would have allowed so barbarous a scenetdi 
placed on bis tomb. But the fact i* that similar roa 
appear in the reliefs of the Column of Marcus Aurelius £i 
It had long been a custom that prisoners should be mai 
on birthdays of emperors as a sort of sacrificial offering, 4%'f 
example, the thousands of Jews killed on the birthday hot 
veraaries of Vespasian and Domitian. • 1 

This discovery makes us read the Meditatioris^ 
the model Emperor with other eyes. Christianity 1 
least made such a wanton and cold-blooded waste 1 
human life impossible. 
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' .NOTES FROM INDIAN MAGAZINES. 

An Ideal View of Hinduism. 

•t “The whole of Hinduism,” says Sister Nivedita 

• in the Hindustan Review , “ is one long sanctification 
of the common life, one long heart, and relating ot 
•soul to the world about it, and the love of pilgrimage 
and the quest of. sapred shrines spdhk of that same 
•desire to commute with'nature as the village-feasts. 
The holiness of pature is the fundamental thought of 
Hindu civilisation. The hardships of life in camp 
and forest are called austerity. The sight of grass 
and ttees is called worship. And the soothing and 
pe&ce that come of a glimpse of a great river is held 
a Step on the road to salvation, and the freeing of the 
soul.” 

' The Coming Census ok India. 

The following are the contents of an Indian Census 
Paper:— 

1. House number. 

2 . Serial nunil)cr of person. 

'• 3. Name. 

., 4. Religion and sect. 

S. Mnlc or female. 

0. Married, unmarried, or widowed. 

•’ 7* Age. 

*• o. 'Coalc and sub-nutc or tribe, clan or race. 

9. Principal occupation. 

10. SulAidiary occupation. 

" • li. Mean* of subaisience of dependants on actual workers. 

V v 12. Birth district. 

\ . 13. language ordinarily used. 

14. Literate or illiterate. 

* , * I j. Knows or docs not know English. 

“. f 1# 16. Insane, totally blind, leper or deaf-mute from birth. 

> •• 

p-' 4 “Was that Somebody You?” 

“ In itself," says the editor of Tneosophy in India , “ it 
-H* * bright idea to scour the field of .memory to find 
out ‘ Was that Somebody you ?’” 

Somebody did a golden deed ; 

Somebody proved a friend in need ; 

Somebody sanf a beautiful song ; 

Somebody smiled the whole day long ; 

SoinclKHly thought " Twos good to live ;" 

Somebody said, "I am glad to give ; n 
y • Somebody fought a valiant fight; 

Somebody lived to shield the right ; 

^ Was that somelxxiy you ? 

* Lord Minto as Viceroy. 


..TheHindustan Review for October and November 
speaks in the highest, terms of Lord Minto as 
;Yiceroy:— * 

, From end to end of the continent to-day there is hot one 
\fcling as to the impending departure of his Excellency. That 
Cjfceling ho® found abundant expression and will in the next few 
;.TWk» be made even more visioly manifest. That feeling is 
^u&Lord Minto'u place is among the great Viceroys whose 
new A/e rcmernl>ered with gratitude and affection as bene- 
C) 4 n and fricuds— lienlinck, Capping, and Kipon. We may 
’ ^frllhout tbo least exaggeration that the hour called for a 
of great gift* of character and sagacity, and that Lord 
Aaa faUy proved liimteU to be such a inueyoan. 



THE OCCULT MAGAZINES., \ 

The JJovember number of the Tfaofophist • is 
better than usual. In her otronique Mfs. Besant 
reports the activity of a young workman in Belgium 
called Ag^oine the Healer, a miner and the §^n of a 
miner, since 1893 has lived an ascetic life heal¬ 
ing -diseases, never accepting any payment, for his 
cures, and preaching the holy Jlfe. He 7 is said to 
cure all manner of diseases, including canoer, con¬ 
sumption, blindness and epilepsy. On Ascension 
Day this year some fifteen thousand people crowded 
into and round his church, and four times he Tured 
the sick en bloc. There is an interesting article by 
Mr. H. O. Wolfe Murray, entitled “The Hidden 
Side pf Insanity.” He maintains that epilepsy and 
many forms of mental diseases are, properly speak¬ 
ing, due to the influence of thought-forms or the 
obsession by malign intelligences 

I jfc, he says, is full of problems, hut to clear them up dt 
man apply the key of Theosophieal knowledge. A large 
asylum is horrible. There reign* about it a cloud of profound 
gloom ami hopeless, almost ferocious, despair. 

Mr. Dudley Wright, in a paper on “ The Virgin 
Birth,” expounds his reasons lot spiritualising the 
whole of the Gos|>el story into a scries of metaphors 
and parables. Dr. F. Otto Schrader continues his 
essay on “The Religion of Goethe,” and Mr. 
Ixradbeater discusses the subject of the intervals 
between lives. He holds that the highest order of 
men come hack at the longest intervals. Plato will 
be two thousand years before he comes hack, but 
the average highly-developed man comes back in 
fifteen hundred years. The ordinary middle-clasa 
man comes back in two to three hundred years; the 
skilled workman in one to two hundred years. The 
higher kind of savage returns in forty* to one 
hundred, but the most brutal savages and habitual 
criminals come back almost at once. Generally 
speaking, a man who dies young comes back sooner 
than one who lives a long lime. The less spiritual a 
man is the sooner he is reincarnated. 

In the Hindu Spiritual Magazine for October 
editor devotes considerable space to a tginynary 01 
the Report of the •Dialectical Soc iety on Spiritualism, 
and the concluding part of the magazine \s devoted 
.to a careful examination of the claims of the Tomsons 
to be regarded as psychics. The editor says*— 

It is very much 10 be deplored that they did ^; for the 
divine powers which Mrs. Tomson cfpnis lo possess wete meani 
for very high purpose*, and not for making money or amusing* 
gaping and 'hght-heartep crowd of smoking spectator*. Anc 
the Tomsons would hot have landed themselves in such troubli 
if they bad announced themselves as Spiritualists and noV ir 
their dual capacity. 

In some recollections pleasantly told by Mrs 
W. Y. Sellar in ComhiU she mentions the experience 
so oharacteg^ic of the present time, of a Scotsmar 
wlfco was heard exclaiming : “ Wcel, I may not hav« 
had an 6wer high opeenion o’ my ain parents, but 1 
never considered them the pairfect eediot* my bairtw 
think me I" * '* ' . a 
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■ iVMtDBl 0f 4 OLD-AXIS* PENSIONS. 

•’ A‘ a PL|A for A Contributory Scheme. 

Mr. ^ Carson ^Roberts publishes 
an# Century a very •remarkable article 
be necessity of grafting the present Old-, 
cheme upon some contributory scheme, 
tow glinted involve, a charge of over fifteettmUift*)* 
ter anriitfh., Mi% Roberts calculates that unless 
omething is done to introduce the contributory 
wjnciple there is practjpally no limit to the extqp to 
rhich the national pensions fund will drain the 
tatronal exchequer. He says that the money now 
laid to Old-Age Pensions is equivalent to 350 millions 
tdded to the National Debt, and if there be any ex- 
ension of the grant this debt must rise to seven 
lundred millions. * 

Mr. Roberts pleads that we should follow the 
ixample of the French, who are substituting for the 
Koyal Pension Fund a contributory fund for their 
Did-Age 1 ’ension grant Mr. Roberts admits that 
Dld-Age Pensions as we have them were a necessity, 
>ut theyought to be regarded as a temporary expe- 
lient, to be substituted as rapidly as possible for a 
:ontributory system. At present our Old-Age Pen- 
iioners receive a grant twice as great as the entire 
imount which is now distributed to an equal popula- 
ion by the German Pension Fund. Mr. Roberts puts 
orw&rd a scheme, the principle of which is that no one 
iced adopt it who chooses to be content with the pre- 
;ent Old-Age Pension. But the scheme offers to those 
jetween twenty and sixty years of age the option of 
oining the new scheme or retaining their expectant 
ights under the old. The contribution is at the rate 
)1 fourpence in the pound of earnings, starting at the 
»ge of fifteen, contribution ceasing at the age of sixty- 
ive. : 

Of this contribution lie suggests that the cm- 
jloyer should pay one-fourth when the wage is 
jetween 20s. and 30s., but one-half when the wage is 
xtween 20s. and and three-fourths when it is 
mder 10^ The fundamental principle of this scheme 
^ capitalisation. The minimum retiring pension is 
went* times the average contribution, or one-third 
»f the Average earnings There^ is a ten per cent, 
ncrease 81 the pension for each year that the claim 
s deferred after sixty. Mr. Roberts maintains that 
xmtribution upop the profysed scale of fourpence in 
he pound, which is lower than that of afcy^known 
:ontrfbutory schemers sufficient to double the income 
>f thp pension fund:— * 

A contributioiPof about id. per week lYom the sixteenth year 
« sufficient to provide the 5*. pension for all who reach seventy, 
,nd to provide it dear of any reduction or forfeiture on account 
«f property, earninsvor any other cause whatsoever. But the 
woent grant imposes a charge of 3jd. per week upon ever/" 
ictive'mfDiber of the community—upon every occupied person 
wet tan years of*age—and this charge will grow to 6d. per week 
trtpore when normal conditions are reached.• • 

*> Mr. Roberts strongly condemns the proposal ‘that 
ft should only try to equal Germany.. In ’Germany 
hemAxupum 


4s. 5d. per week, which is claimable at seventy 
while4he average retiring pension is 3s. 4d. per week, 
and that under a contributory system in which work¬ 
men have contributed from 'ad. to 4d- in the pound 
off their wages. 

Mr. Roberts thinks the Danish system is bad ; 
and he holds up to our admiration the example, oi 
Austria:— * \u 


The Austrian law of December, 1906? is a very bold depor- 
tore in the direction of obligatory thrift; it provides noble 
pensions and insurances of oil kinds for every employed person. 


excepting those who earn less than £25 a year. It is lowed 
upon absolutely sound financial principles, but its only inconi* 
is wage-contribution, which is therefor.* very high—abotft jopti 

to tnc ‘ “ 


cent, greater tlian the average contribution to the three Gemini) 
schemes taken together—but the benefits which it offers ate ai 
least five times as great, in spite of the fact that the State givo 
no subsidy. • 

The whole article is worthy or cartful consideration 
by all those who are concerned with Old Age Pension^ 
The magnificent enthusiasm of humanity which carried 
the first Old-Age Pensions scheme should be remem¬ 
bered with nothing but gratitude, but the fund should 
only be regarded as a timely expedient, and not the 
basis for a permanent system. Mr. Robjrts’s scheme 
may or may not be feasible, but it is one whicl 
deserves very careful examination and discussion, foi 
it is on some such lines as these that we may look foi 
progress. 


A DEFENCE OF THE IDLE RICH. 

A i.andi.ori> in the West of England, apparently 1 
Liberal, contributes a very excellent article to Black 
wood's Magazine, entitled “ The Chancellor of tht 
Exchequer and the Idle Rich.” . ..'* 

He describes very simply the work which he hai 
to do as a landowner, and certainly makes good h|| 
case that a country gentleman is not necessarily *$ 
idle man. T*he writer says you may go into an} 
respectable l,ondon club, and if you take the memben 
there assembled you will find that perhaps one u] 
twenty is idle and one in twenty is ricn, but 0 
in a hundred is both idle and rich. 


only <ftft 


The only large division of the idle rich whicj 
comes within the category assailed by Mr. Llojjjj 




jr^tiring pension in the highest* class is 


George are the foreigners, usually American, wl 
take many of the best grouse moors, deer forests, 9 uk 3 
salmon rivers. He maintains that there is no 
dence anywhere to prove that there is in this 
any considerable number of idle rich men. The 1 
borh and well-to-do classes,*as a general rule, are-; 
aware of the responsibilities of their position, i 
their best to fulfil them. 

This is quite true, and I do not think, that 
JJoyd George himself would deny it. HUr 
repeatedly stated that it is not the rich mao,' but 1 
idle rich man and his parasites, whom he has assail 
although no doubt his language often implies that, 
has never made a serious attempt accurately^ 
decide the relative proportion of the sheep an^ 
goats. / 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING* 


M ISS’ BATCHELOR’S report anent the Ex- 
. change of Homes has just come to hand. 
The total applications received from Great 
Britain were fifty-eight, and the number of exchanges 
arranged was fortv-oae. .Of these thirty-two were 
with France, chiefly by the help of M. Toni-Mathieu, 
the French organiser; eight with Germany, and one 
with Belgium. The letters received since show entire 
satisfaction, as a rule, on both sides of the Channel. 
In bne case, however, the social position of the 
exctUMgks was not accurately matched; in another, 
a German boy was taken into the Frenchman’s home, 
Which was not quite fair to the English youth ex¬ 
changed. Heartiest thanks are due to Miss Batchelor, 
Who has so freely given her time and thought to the 
Work, for one has to reckon at least eight letters to 
e*ch application. 

A Dutch lady and an Italian gentleman desire to 
exohange letters for the sake of mutual help in the 
Mtldy'of languages. 

I’/., . ‘ " ESPERANTO. 

#i’ It is well known that the fundamental root-words 
of the JSsperanto language, a little less than three 
‘ ' sand ip number, are contained in “The Uni- 
la Vortaro" (first printed in 1893). A special 
auction of the Esperanto Academy is now at work 

E a much fuller “ Universal," and in connection 
this undertaking it is interesting to note Dr. 
•nhofs remark during the session of the Lingvo 
Jiflmiuto’at Washington. He said: “ It is very 
Useful to have Slavs as members of the dictionary 
election, for standing somewhat aside from the users 
tx the great languages, they are in a better position 
to -judge of the degree of intemationality of the 
ranto roots proposed.” 

inly the Slav countries are most active in the 
ement for an international language. At the 
Bulgarian Congress a league was proposed for 
translation into Esperanto of the little-known 
pieces of the Balkan literature. We are 
)med to say that the literature of a country 
iows the heart of its people; but how few of us 
\iji6yr anything of this “ heart ” of the Balkan folk ! 
Samos, that beautiful little Turko-Greek island, 
accepted Esperanto as a compulsory subject 
»• schools? Prince Kbpasses having just issfled 
edict to that effect. So the East follows 
>West on the line of progress, for the State of 
£lftnd, U.S.A., makes Esperanto an optional 
rtkjeei* 

,\Apy schoolboys who know Esperanto and desire 
’vjjjfrrcspond-. with foreign schoolboys may send 
’ • d d rcs 3» together with a. penny. 

Sgtfwill send the information abroad. I 
r^ittW^Any(Jefinite place, however, 
^tautoj^tfuad it being raised for the estab-. 





and the arrangement of travelling exhibitions, whils 
France is rflevoting attention to the Press, for since 
the institution of weekly Esperanto reports in - Z. 
Petit Parisim several provincial papers have follower 
suit. » 

Esperantists have heard a good deal about th t 
Dollar lately, outside Mr. Redmond’s coins, for the heac 
of the great Scottish Academy of that name, instigated 
thereto by Mr. Harrison Hill, lately gave two hbun 
to the study of Esperanto, afterwards writing a lettei 
in the language, which concluded thus : “ Certainly J 
never before heard of a language which one coulc 
write, 2s I am writing this letter, after a study of twe 
hours.” 

The British Ksj»eranto Association, finding that 
fresh avenues of work continually open out which 
they cannot occupy for lack of funds, have upon the 
initiative of Mr. Mudie started a guarantee fund, the 
contributors thereto promising, within certain limits, 
to contribute yearly a proportional sum to any deficit 
in the revenue. To those who may be willing tc 
assist in this good work l will gladly give more 
detailed information. 

M. Bourlet has resumed his enjoyable 11 babilado ’ 
in the Rcimo , and in the Noveml>cr number gives 
most interesting particulars about the Congress ol 
Journalists at Brussels. M. Lejeune, one of the 
Cabinet Ministers, after hearing Esperanto conversa¬ 
tion between people of several nations, presiding at 
the concluding festival, rose and said :— 

I am now convinced that an inicrnationnl language exists, 
and I desire with all my heart that it should progress rapidly, 
as it merits. Daring my whole life I have been inteicstcd ir 
cripples, deaf routes, and the blind, and 1 uiii certain that ir 
Esperanto they will find a new and powerful help lowardt 
communication with mankind. 

The “ Battle of Life,” a translation by Dr. Zamen 
hof of Dickens’s charming Christmas story, will be 
ready by the time this number of the Review appears, 
It will make an admirable Christmas pre^enj;; trn 
price is one shilling^in paper covers, or two shilling* 
in cloth. A photograph of Dr. Zamcnhof’s letter tc 
his reade(s is given as a frontispiece. He himsell 
originally made the translation from a German versior 
twenty years ago. Oddly*enough, this story, though 
it was • dramatised in 1846 bw Albert SmiUf anc 
played at tfce Lyceunj—Frank Matthewrtakinjj the 
part ofi Dr. Jeddlcf— 4 ias never been jo widely reac 
as some others of the Christmas stories j yet it i$ at 
full of human interest, and if the self-sacrifice ol 
Marion is unusual, it is none the less noble. * The 
events are supposed to have occurred over a centurj 
ago—but the thoughts are the thoughts of Dlckens’i 
age—and the» descriptions of country life, the quain 
hostelry, the doctor, lawyers, lovers, and & above all 
Clemency, are life-like,* The book may be obtainOc 
at Stead’s Fublishiog-tOffice, Bank,BpBdings, Kings 


• THE REVIEWS REVIEWED 


. THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

„ The December Fortnightly contains fdlir articles 
on the Crisis, one on. the Navy, and another on 
Abdul Hamid, all of which are noticed elsewhere. 
The other articles do not call for more than a brief 
mention. 

DfsRABLI. 

• 

I^wis Melville writes on Disraeli, emphasising the 
fact that once a Jew always a Jew. He says that 
when Beaconsfield was congratulated upon hi9 
“ victory ” at the Congress of Berlin he replied: 
“ Yes, but it has come too late”:— 

A sad and weary, a splendid, lonely man, he lived every 
hour of his life and enjoyed it, and he never regretted his deci* 
lion to enter the Parliamentary arena. “ You have chosen the 
only career in which a man is never old,” he said in his last 
days to a young nun stalling on his political career; “a 
statesman can feel and inspire interest longer, than any other 
man.” And there in his own words is given to the world the 
master-key to his character—to inspire interest. 

DALHOUSIE. 

Mr. G. W. Forrest gives a brilliant picture of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie’s Indian administration. We 
see him as he writes 

You will laugh, doubtless, as I often do myself, to think of 
he “ Laird o' Cockpcn ” sitting here and bowling about kings 
ind kingdoms ns if they were curling stones I But although 
>ne does laugh, it seems anxious work, I can tell you. 

He annexed the Punjuub and Pegu by conquest, 
ind taking over all States whose rulers left no 
laturalsheirs he— 

mnexed seven States in eight years, and “ by the several 
errilorial ac'juisitions,” he says, “a revenue of not \c*s than 
our millions sterling has laren added to the annual income of 
he Indian Empire.” 

• COPYRIGHTED ARCHITECTURE, 

*Mr.^M. H. Spiclmann shakes his head over the pro¬ 
posed* extension of the protection of copyright to 
trchitectwre. He says:— * 

The whole aspect of this section of the Bill is curjously com- 
licaletf, and the architect, spiritually and materially, has 
lore to lose than to gain by hi^rojioscd new “ dignity . n 

Nevertheless, he sgys :— • 

Th$ Bill on its broad lines is waimly to be welcomed. In 
iew of the inter/fclional nature of it* extensive amendment is 
npossible in the interests of uniformity and interchange of 
ghts. But minor points may be reconsidered. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor presses some points in favour 
f, Tariff Reform. Mr. Francis G« 4 ble tells the 
oiy.of.the early struggles of that plain-looking ehild 
[genius Rachel Mr. 0 . Williams write! on " The 
m*teur * n d the Opera,” and Mr. E. H. D. Seweli 
iscourses on ''The Revival in Rugby Football.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

I notice elsewhere the articles by Mr. Harol 
Spender, Dr. Dillon, and Mr. Upton Sinclair. 

“ the lady summarised.” 

Mrs. Putnam concludes the interesting series C 
papers upon The Lady, which hav* been publish*! 
in a volume, by a paper entitled “ The Lady Sum 
marised.” She is mildly satirical concerning tbt 
Socialist lady, and says that the greatest menjua 
to the family is the lady’s inability to modernise tW 
conditions of labour within it It is possible that pt 
advancing social sentiment may extinguish the ladj 
altogether. On the other hand, as long as her pres¬ 
tige lasts, she lias an unexampled social opportunity. 

dog's flesh for human food. 

Miss C Smith Rossie writes a very interesting 
account of the Meat Markets—the German Freibank, 
a meat market for the poor—which exist in Gerinan] 
for the poor alone. They are so safeguarded by laws 
and regulations, and watched by police and inspeo 
tors, that it would be very difficult, as well ai 
disgraceful, fo^ any well-to-do people to buy theii 
supplies there. In this market much* meat thal 
would be condemned as not wholesome is artificially 
sterilised. Dog’s flesh is sold there, and a good cfcaj 
of what would be sold as dogs’-meat. The tubercu¬ 
lous cooked meat stalls sickened Miss Rossie, ba| 
they were not so bad as the sausages which had been 
made out o[ the remnants from the testing-rooms for 
the examination of swine and dogs for trichinosis. - /. 

ANARCHISM IN LITERATURE. 

• # . 

Mr. E. E. Anderson writes on our knowledge of 
Jesus in the Light of Historical Research. He think* 
that the tradition as we have it is substantially accurate, 
but the Synoptics give us sony:thin£ better than a 
mere chronicle. They give us a true impression qf 
Jesus. Mr. E. Wake Cook devotes several page* to 
a denunciation of Anarchism in Literature: the 
of Paradox, as illustrated by Oscar Wjlde, Mr. Cheste* 
ton, and above all by Mr. Bernard Shaw, who is by for 
the most mischievous revolutionist or anarchist extant 
The writer says that faced as we are by grim and 
portentous Sphinx-riddles, this is not the time fof 
Mephistophelian mirth and mockery or super-iKWr 
sense; we need clear seeing, insight, foresight, at 
truth of statement. Above all we need to rise above 
the plane of confused thinking and verbal juggling, rji 
Mary Longman, writing on “ Children’s Cajt Coni 
mittees,” suggests that a great Children’s Cart 
Department might be developed side by side with 
vigorous Care Committees. Many of the present 
Care Committees would doubtless die s out, but new 
ones would arise, and would do invaluable woft 'jb 
watching and informing the action of the Children^ 
Care Department. -y.* 




S NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

E two roost* important articles in the Nineteenth' 
Sir Harry Johnston’s veiled ultimatum from 
y and Mr. Roberts' proposals to improve and 
tetend our National Pension Scheme—are noticed 
Sjiewherc. • 

SIR .WILLIAM WHITE ON THE NAVY. 

* Sir William While Aritewa long paper on the Naval 
jrisis, in which he parades a more or less bewildering 
tfray of statistic# leading up to the conclusion that 
fir William does not consider necessary or desirable 
sither.the “ two-keels-to-one " policy or the sugges- 
ioa of a heroic effort which would immediately add 
\ huge and overpowering force to the Royal Navy, 
ftr William points out that there is a radical distinc- 
ion between borrowing money for making permanent 
Uval works and borrowing money for the mainten- 
WfCe of a Fleet the units of which perish in a ftw 
rftars. We put Rosyth on our Naval estimates ; the 
Jermans do not include their outlay on the Kiel 
Jtynai in their estimates. 

S ! < /. * KINO EDWARD IN INDIA. 

f In view .of the fact that King George is going to 
crowned in Delhi, many people will read with 
Mr. S. M. Mitra’s article entitled “ King 
’s Peace Tour in India.” 

fc.MV. Mitrt declares that the effects of the King’s 
were magical, and for the first time the people 
India felt that British ftolicy was not confined to 
I possession of the country, but was extended 
holding the hearts of ihe natives of India. He 
promises a second article showing how the Prince’s 
tepgress in Upper India produced a wonderful effect 
tithe Provinces which not many years before had 
WP the arena of mutiny and massacre. 

THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF CHILDREN. 

&Mrt. J. H. Bell, in an article entitled “ The Creed of 
Sor Children,” discusses the difficulties of endeavour- 
.tocombintfourQjvn intellectual honesty with the 
ity of satisfying the child who craves for 
iteness, beliefs, rules and precepts. Mrs. Bell 
it is a question each family must solve for 
.. She says Jfiat fathers ought to help mothers 
solving it, and makes a suggestion that as every 
every creed, every form has an underlying 
irig of deep spiritual truth you may always use 
forms knowing tliat they are true in the higher 
,* though, you may mot be able to believe them 
SMfaey actually stand. You can tell your children 
a clear conscience that things are true which 
‘ ;phly true in a sense, but you can explain to 
afterwards the inrer truth that lies beyond the 
form. 

MODERNIST CONCEPTION OF A CHURCH, 
late Profe^or C. Bums, writing on “St 
Aduin*i and* the Ideals of Modernism,” 

the ModernwA will be nothin* like the 
theoiothtos. It wiH bt m body which 




l*. V 


produces perhapa an official clarf of men devoted td ipecUl 
study and special service ; bat the spirit of God qp more inhabits 
an official caste than docs the spirit of a nation reside in taking. 

The practice of Religion h like that of an art; it is not the 
mere acting according to mechanical formula:. How, then, 
can we conceive the Church but as a body of men united in 
developing “he same social tradition ? The member* of a 
Church are not individuals who, having each his God, ootne 
together because they happen to Mtbscnbe to the same creed. 
They are as essentially one as the different liqjbs of the body 
are one man, and only thus can they lire with the Spirit of God. ^ 
That they should agree to one form of words or one type of 
ritml is quite a secondary matter. Such, briefly, u the 
Modernist conception of a Church. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Kmily Hickey writes on “Browning Biography,” 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse replies to Mr. Arthur Benson 
concerning classics and education, and Prince Kropot¬ 
kin concludes his articles concerning the response of 
the animals to their environment 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

A great deal of Blackwood's Magatinc has been 
noticed separately. In the December number Mr. 
Henry Newbolt begins a serial story, “The Twy- 
mans Mr. Alfred Noyes revives in imagination the 
Mermaid Tavern, of Shakespeare’s day ; and Sir H. 
Mortimer Durand continues his account of a holiday 
in South Africa. He remarks that one Boer leader 
whom he met said his countrymen were not very 
grateful for the terms of peace or compensation for 
war losses, or even for the right of self-government, 
but they were deeply impressed by Leing admitted on 
equal terms as citizens of the Empire. He takes a very 
reassuring view as to the prospects of South Africa 
under the Union. “ Musings Without Method ” 
deals with Mr. George Wyndham’s rectorial address 
at Edinburgh on “ The Springs of Romance in the 
Literature of Europe," and is thence led to sf>eak of 
Romance in real life, and consequently of Cecil 
Rhodes’s life, the finest possible example of Romance 
in a career. Sir l^wis Michell’s “ Life of Cecil 
Rhodes” is naturally taken as the text for the criti-. 
cism of Rhodes’s career. 'l*he writer remarks that 
Rhodes was “ fortunate above all in the possession • 
two gifts rarely lavished upon one man— the "gift <jf . 
thought and the girt of action." . • 


• * The Treasury* • 

Like njostof the other tnagazines, the Treasury for 
December is a double number, one of the attractions ' 
being two coloured plates, “ Tt/I Presentation in the 
Temple,” affd “ Tfoe flight into Egypt,” after paint¬ 
ings by }. Janssens. Many of the articles are oft ' 
Christmas topics, such as Bethlehem, a Christmas 

under the Commonwealth, eta Another, by' Mr. 
F. C. Eeles, describes the Coronation Service; 
Mother Kate, of St. Saviour's Priorg, Haggerston, 
writes on tbe,Work qf the Sisters among the Poor; a, 
liteftery article, by E. M. Bellewes, is deyotfd tQ ' 
Boswell apart from Johqson; and the su&ject of the 
bock, of the month article, by Mr. Frederick Roger*, * 
ia Longfellow's “ Golden Legend.” * * ~ 



# THE NATIOHAL. REVIEW." 

The paralysis - which has fallen on the Unionist 
Party is Shown in the December number. Appearing 
just w]^en the battle is at its thickest, the review is 
tame, and almost chastened, to a degree sprcely 
credible when one remembers the furious diatribes of 
less critical times. The Editor does, indeed, say 
that the foift Liberal statesmen who took part in the 
Conference could all teach Tammany Hall “ a thing 
or two in cold unblushing hypocrisy,” and finds Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Mile End speech * 4 redolent of coming 
defeat.” He actually declares “it would not be 
surprising if the attempted' Dollar domination pro¬ 
duced a veritable landslide.” 

The Canadian Correspondent declares that Sir 
Wilfrid’s contribution to the Irish fund had no more 
political significance than tipping an Irish waiter at a 
New York restaurant! 

* “ Ignotus ” suggests that Lord Kitchener may have 
been put upon the Imperial Defence Committee in 
order to silence him and blindfold the country. The 
writer thinks that I.ord Kitchener carries on his 
shoulders the future of the British race, for unless an 
armed nation stands behind the paramount fleet, the 
collapse of the British Empire is at hand. Mr. A. K. 
Carman hopes that the election of the anti-Navy 
candidate in a typical French Canadian constituency 
in Quebec will awaken the Canadian public to realise 
that what they facetiously call the 11 dread everything” 
scare is a real danger. 

‘ Mr. Lovat Fraser declares that the British Note to 
Persia foreshadows a policy which, unless, as is most 
unlikely, Persia comes rapidly to the rescue of her 
Southern provinces, will lead to occupation if it is 
persists! in. 

Mr. Maurice Low attributes the amazing defeat of 
the Republicans to—(t) Roosevcltism, (a) general 
unrest, (3) high prices, (4) dissatisfaction with 
Republican tariff policy, (5) Republican factional 
differences. 

The dftty on unearned increment, according to 
k. H. # Inglis Palgrave, is exactly one which is attrac¬ 
tive in theory, but, he declares, is.impossible to carry 
out in practice with strict justice to those concerned. 

Mrs. Conyers Alston draws an attractive picture 
of th^ life of British settlers in South Africa, con¬ 
trasts it with the much birder life of the«Canadian 
woman? and declar^ that “ the climate is as near 
Jjerfection as any in the world-with its alpost peren¬ 
nial Ainshine ”• • • • 

The success of the Public Trustee is sfit forth by 
Mr.* E. K. Allen. He declares that the business 
actually now current and prospective is some 
forty 4 hree millions sterling. The average value 
of the ’estates is ,£7,000. He gives a humorous 
account of the variety of occupations*that claim the 
PubQc Trustee, as for example the intrqftectioA of 
tome girl Beneficiary to a VVVst End drapery eatab- 
Ijsbmcflt, paying surprise visits to the mother of infant 


beneficiaries, purchase of an ovgreoaf to be sent c 
to Canada, weekly pjyments to constables’ widov 
unravelling records of romance and tragedy in t 
wild steppes of Siberia, etc., etc. Of the six milHc 
of capjtal dealt with by the Public Trustee, his ho 
ing in Consols is only a quarter of a million. 

“ An Undergraduate ” makes a rather feeble ref 
to “ A Public Schoolboy’s ¥ attack on public school 

THE WORLD’S WORK. 

Thr Christmas number of the World's Work J| 
tuned its contents to the spirit of the season*^ 
devoting a number of articles to saving the childr 
and uplifting the citizenship of the future. M 
Margaret Macmillan describes a health centre ; 
Deptford, an elementary school that teaches fitne 
Miss Agnes Cook, a Poor Law Guardian, tret 
of the after-care of youths. Mr. K. H. Ever* 
discusses the relation of Poor Law reform to t 
workhouse child. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt giy 
a vivid and illustrated account of Mr. C. B. Fr 
training ship Mercury , and speaks wvmly of i 
admirable influence exerted by Mrs. Fry and fa 
lady helpers on the formation of the boys’ characti 
Mr. J. H. White treats of handicrafts and apprentk 
ships, and the need of legislation and of piactic 
education to save boys drifting into unskilled ai 
casual labour and unemployableness. Mr. J. 
Gibberd deals with the same problem. Mr. A.’ 1 
Singleton reports the excellent work done by Mil 
Ciah^ry in Paris in 1 ’Union Familiale. A trail 
paper, not unseasonable, recounts the journey I 
packhorse trail into British Columbia, and the I 
Northern railway from Christiania to Bergen, descrifc 
by Mr. James Armstrong. Mr. J. Webb deals wj 
fruit-growing in Western Australia, and Percy ColRi 
with the development of practical modelling. • 


Great Hospitals. 

In the November Century Dr. W. G. TMfcmptt 
declares that the finest modem hospital plant, $ 
Policlinico in Rome, the new Rudolf Virchow ai 
Moabit Hospitals in Berlin, the City Hospital 
Diisseldorf, and the General Hospital of the City/ 
Mexico, are as far in advance qf any com 
hospitals in the United States as the Ca] 
Washington surpasses a town-hall. The Po 
has* a capacity of one thoAand beds, and cfa 
forty-four pavilions, coveting forty-five aciNMfcs 
ground near the Colosseum. In Berlin the Vircho 
Moabit, and West End Hospitals cover collective 
one hundred and twenty-four acres, all within ( 
city limits. These precedents lead the writer* 
suggest that the entire area of Blackwell’s LUaftd 
two miles long and occupying «Un6st the*ex'; 
geographical and population centre of Greater N< 
York—should be assigned to a hospital capable 
accommodating fifteen thousand patients! . 


1 HE KBVIEW OF . KEVIEWS. 


Vf 'i . THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. . 

^Th* North American Review for November is 
tvefly devoted to American subjects. Mr. Samuel 
Komhauser writes on “President Taft and the 
... a-Constitutional Function of the Presidency,” 
r. Harrison S. Smalley on “Can a Tariff* Com¬ 
mission Succeed.?” and Mr. G. H. Montague on 
Business Enterprise* and*the ^w.” 

A SIDE LIGHT ON THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 

Mr. Woodrow* Wilson, who carried New Jersey 
for the Democrats, in the course of a somewhat dis¬ 
cursive article on “ The Lawyer and the Community,” 
taaftes a remark concerning the rights of minorities 
iq corporations, which, although he does not intend 
it, bears directly upon the demand made by the 
Labour Party that the majority of any Trades Unions 
have a right to use the funds of the Union for sup¬ 
porting the political views of the Party which happefts 
lO be for the moment iu the majority. Mr. Wilson 
lays 

V I think it inuxt be admitted that the portion of the minority 
H^ckholdar i«, in most of our Stales, extremely unsathfactory. 

I .do not wonder thul he nometime* doubts whether corporate 
>ock* arc property at all or not. He docs not seem to enjoy 
in J of the fubstantial right* of property in connection with 
hem. He is merely contributing money for the conduct of a 
prifneas which other men run as they please. If he dor* not 
approve of wlyxt they do, there seems nothing for it but to sell 
ft* stock (though their acts may have depreciated its value 
hath^nscly). He cannot even inquire or protest without being 
oW to mind his own business—lhe very thing he wax inno- 
ttUly trying to dol There arc many things which are not 

* in factory about this putting the money of many men into one 
b for the use of a board of directors, and to my mind it i* 
ilvorly the tn*k of the counsellors of society to make llicm 

atiafoctory. 

THE HUMAN RIGHTS OK KKHROL 
• Mr. Henry W. Ncvinson, in the course of a very 
houghtful *sssay upon Rebellion, makes a very 
kOtable suggestion. He says :— 

. In war we have lately introduced definite rules for the 
iclnaion of cruelty and injustice, and m some cases the rules 
\K Observed. The same thing could Lc done in rebellion. 1 
lave often urged tliat tne rights of war, n«.w guaranteed to 
belligerents, should be extended to rebels. The chances arc 
Hat a rebellion or civil war has more right on its side than 
iternational war, and there i* no more reason why a man 
nild be tortured a^d refused quarter, or why a woman should 
violated and have her children killed Indore her eyes by the 
•nt* of their own Government than by strangers. Vet these 
jnga are habitually done, and my simple proposal appear* 
Odicrous. 

/ * DIPLOMACY DK LUXE. 

• Mr. M. Honda, a Japanese writer, deserves to* be 
iredited with a notable contribution to political 
phraseology. After describing the reckless diplomacy 
yhicH ^indulged in with impunity by nations like 
h$ tynked States, which are free from all danger of 
|tack, he says 

pkifi Style of diplomacy the present writer designates, for 
t,of • better term, “diplomacy de tuxe," In contradistinc- 
to another kind df diplomacy such aa that actuating Japan 
k diplomacy of necaauty. Uf course it is an enviable 
fjhn for a nation that it can afford to ulcasc or displease 
pples at will without incutring much risk to its own 
Bttl at the same time it Is a cause for thankfulness 
1 ’ue not' tqany such truly independent, not interdepen- 
Mai**.'* . .. • ■ 


Speaking of American diplomacy in tfie Far East, 
Mr. Honda says 

Should America take an active and warlike part m th< 
affairs of China, that in itself may hasten the evil day of the 
latter’s finah dissolution. If, on the contrary, AmeHca lets 
China clearly understand that nothing but moral support and 
sympathy is forthcoming from the tranx-Pacific Power, that 
may vet awake the ancient Empire to its last and only means 
of salvation, and save China at lost by dint of self-determina¬ 
tion and self-dependence. 

.THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The December number is a fair average. Mr. A. B. 
Wallis Chapman would limit the right to vote to 
adults at forty-five, and to such persons at twenty-five 
who passed a simple examination in the elements of 
the Constitution. Mr. Joseph Stress, after detailing 
the position of woman in ancient and modern Jewry, 
declares that it is such as to command the approval 
and admiration even of our modem Suffragettes/ 
Mr. H. Damton-Fraser finds the danger point in 
the Near East to be the possible combination 
of the Ottoman Greeks, who are almost all mem¬ 
bers of a powerful network of organisations, and 
the Turkish malcontents. Should these unite the 
Turkish Government is doomed. This doom may 
be avoided if the Government had courage enough 
to make the boycott cease. “ Lex ” finds the cause 
of unemployment in the fact that the labour of a 
fraction of the able-bodied men and women is suffi¬ 
cient lo supply the whole population with the neces¬ 
saries and conveniences of life. Mr. G. E. Wallace 
gives the reflections on the state of civilisation on the 
earth by an imagined planctafy observer, who comes 
to the conclusion that our civilisation is, to say the 
least, very primitive. Mr. Hubert B. Matthews gives 
a survey of polities in 1910, and pronounces •favour¬ 
ably to the Liberal record. Elijah Grecnleaf en¬ 
deavours to make out that Jesus did not recognise the 
sacredness of law or of its administration. “ Ignotus " 
descriljes the lawyer as our “old man of the sea,” 
and declares that legalism, an inevitable emanation 
from the Bar, is the enemy, the stigma of the pasfj 
the menace of the future. •. • 

AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The result of twenty years’ experience df the 
George Junior Republitf for boys and girls is 
pleasarftly put forward by M^ss Jeanne Robert. 
Mr. Georgy the fourn^r of this school of*democrac/ 
—of which president* judge, police ar« all eleefed— 
declares fhat no boy discharged from the Junior 
Republic has ever turned out badly. Only a*few 
who ran away, or were taken away by their parents, 
have turned out unsatisfactory. Mr. David Lambuth 
describes real Presidential politics in Brazil, #ith , not 
a little eulogy df the*President, Hermes da Fonseca. 
“ Rfishing .Freight to New York*’ is the title, of a 
vivid paper by Sylvester Baxter, descriptive Of. the 
extraordinary rapidity with which fish, and other 
Spod% are hurried up to the New York market froji| 

thf* rvxmWrv. 


Yhjt'Renews Reviewed. 



.. T. P.'S MAGAZINE. - 

The DAember double number is a wonderful 
lixpenny worth. A very wide variety of the most 
nteresting papers, lit up by an equal variety of 
llustmtions, supply instruction, entertainment, and 
nspiration. Mr. MacCullum Scott’s sketch of Fin- 
and’s struggle for freedom has been separately 
ioticed. . 

Mr. Edgar Prestage gives a short summary 
>f the life of Dr. Br^ga, the stepson hounded from 
lome, who earned his bread by compositor's work, 
infl so secured himself a college education—the 
Positivist who is now President of the Portuguese 
Republic. The Turner collection in the new 
ving of the Tate Gallery is described at length, 
idprned with tinted reproductions of the pictures. 
VIr. Arthur Machen sketches Edgar Allan Poe as the 
supreme realist Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s pictures 
iccompanying Carlyle’s “French Revolution” are 
leclared to be a masterpiece of illustration. Mr. 
E. R. Gibson tells the wonder of the change in our 
.onception of the atom, and of electricity and 
nagnetism, which have Ix^n effected by the dis¬ 
covery of radium. Mr. Frederick Niven treats of 
►now and frost in art, with tinted reproductions of 
jreat picture scenes. Miss Mary Neal’s account 
>f the modern revival of morris dancing has been 
ieparately noticed. There are also sporting papers. 
Vlr. C. E. Thomas supplies a study of first efforts in 
[printing, boating, etc. “The Five Wizards,” or 
champion billiard-players, arc the subject of another 
>aper. There is a story “ for mothers to read 
iloud.” Francis Gribhle tells again the story of 
Jagliostro. Mr. Edwin Buckley gives the A B C of 
own-planning. 

T. # P himself contributes a very hurried series 
>f impressions of Canada. He declares that what 
le has already seen is beyond all his dreams, 
;urpasses the most enthusiastic, the more flamboyant 
)f the eulogists whom he had previously met from 
Canada.. 


• The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 

THE^lichaelmas Term number is not distinguished 
)y *ny exceptional paper. “ Monk of Oowlami" 
:hats pleasantly about ^changes that have taken* 
:>lage* in the University during the last thipy years. 
Noticeable are the frank statements of “ Dccianus ” on 
he. class "exclusiveness of oer old Universities, and 
‘ Messenger^ ” absurd suspicibn of pie Radical 
Government wishing to injure the Church of England 
:hrough the Church lads’ Brigade. Barbara Smythe 
:ontributes an interesting discussion on Dante’s edu¬ 
ction. J. M. Hunter pithily epitomises the spirit of 
Machiavelli,* and 6hows how his Italian environment 
iemanded it Mr. J. H. All A describes the jmder- 
jrrfduate*fts a politician ip a way that makes the 
reader feci that the undergraduate is certainly not 
10 be taken «8triouslv. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

TftE Englishwoman for December publishes in fii 
the letter which Lord Lytton ..addressed to M 
Asquith, a valuable document setting forth calm 
and lucidly the evidence of the determination of tk 
women of this country to gain admission within tfc 
pale of the Constitution. . Mrs.' Flora Steele, in a 
article entitled “ The Curzpn-Cromer Combine 
pleads strongly in favour of the Citizenship of wome 
on grounds which will only partially commend then 
selves to many who sympathise with her in the mail 
A lady who tells us that in its very nature sex'*-: 
ephemeral, and that the great ideal of humanity <U I 
look forward to the happy future when it will lia* 
emerged from the slavery of sex, can hardly fa 
regarded as a guide whom the ordinary man or wonut 
would be safe to follow. 

There is an excellent and useful article on til 
heed for women's lodging-houses published under th 
absurd title of “ Bow and Spear.” It might as we 
be entitled “ Boots and Gloves,” or “ Corsets an 
Slippers,” but the article is very good all the sami 
The subject, which is one of ever-inpreasing impor 
ance, is dealt wipi in a sympathetic spirit. There 
a bright paper on the North-country pitmen at homi 
and an interesting description of the Ainu Women- 
their works and their ways. Dr. Violet ShillingtO 
writes an Open letter to the Editor discussing Frenc 
gardening as a career for English women. In th 
“ Echoes ” it is mentioned that thirteen women stoo 
as candidates in the municipal elections, of whoi 
nine were returned. Oldham and Brecon hav 
elected ladies to fill the mayoral chair. 


the English Historical Review. - 

The English Historical Keyiao comeB ever an 
again to remind us of quaint connections betw 64 
past and present, and to throw fresh light upo 
ancient story. The October number contains a papi 
by Mr. Wilfrid Hooj>er on the Coyrt of Kacultie 
which is of this kind. WhA Henry VIII. biqk 
with Rome a number of dispensations, facultie 
and indulgences were transferred from the Popti t 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Defects of bird 
delict, or physical blemish weie ^ield to prevent 
man entering the Church, unless dispensations, a 
faculties were issued by the Papal Chria. ' Illegh 
mate birth, for example, was a bar to the priesthod 
fcyit as it had been dis]>ci^>ed with by the Popes so- 
has been frequently relaxed by the Archbishop* 
application made, with certificate of character' at 
fee. The rule that persons illegitimately borq at 
seeking Holy Orders should apply to the Archbidtf 
for a dispensation, after being in abeyance 1 


upwards of two centuries, has been revived du^ 
the primacy of Dr. Davidson, the present Archbin 
of Canterbury, and is now bring enforced he 
Bishop9. A copy is given of a licence grar<, 
1905 to & candidate for Holy Orders, to piese/ 

tile 


self for ordination, notwithstanding his illeei 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

article pj? “ Greater Spain" in EspoHa 
the writer deal* with the variation* of the 
language to 'be found in America, and the 
ice which ha* been attached to those varia- 
by certain writers. There are dictionaries of 
ivianism* ” ahd on various words and phrase* 
id in the present-day Spanish spoken in the South 
rican Republic* These book*, carefully com- 
, suggest that Jhe language is undergoing serious 
ages in that part of the world, but as a matter of 
(according to the writer of this article) these 
aef signify very little, for many of the words 
in those dictionaries, and described as being 
to this or that Republic, are to be found in 
usiaand in other parts of Spain; they are not 
Spanish words, and cannot be found in the 
iary of the Spanish Academy, but they are in 
nevertheless. * 

article deals with poisoners discovered 
INsiPijce. The writer gives many illustrations 
b which have been detected by means of 
, and he furnishes details concerning the 
i. which’ have taken place .of late yesrs in 
calls the Chemical Law Service in Spain and 
^relating to the examination of the bodies of 
“persons whose death has given rise to suspicion 
fiooing* 

jf* P. do Guzman writes about portraits as 
documents, pointing out the historic value 
4,Productions of old masters and the importance 
“•“-flar modern productions for future generations. 

9 that the historical and artistic portrait was 
appreciated as it is to-day in Europe lentil about 
•ria of. the fifteenth century, and calls attention 
ftet that the progenitors of the modem por¬ 
tae PflreT, Cranach and Holbein. 

*’ Amador de los Rios writes about Granada, 
gives us a sketch of a man named Pepe Her^ria, 
-Jubg of the gipsies, who professed to know better 
:>«nyone else thef secrets and wonders of the 
bit and the whole of Granada. 

the articles in Ciudad de Dios we may 
that on Mexican independence, in which the 
makes some strong remarks concerning certain 
. an students. He says that September 16th is 
, jjett day in Mexico, and the celebration has 
® especially important this year for the reason 
it is the centenary of thj beginning of the strugglp 
‘‘.^nded jn the separation from Spain. The 
deprecates what he calls the unjustifiable hatred 
da Spain, encouraged principally bv Students 
’.having no great merit of their own, find them- 
eclipsed entirely by those coming from outside, 

• feyenge endeavour to thrive at the expense of 
iodc patriotism. 

iJTUmfo attains the concluding article of 
xjpp the f Philippine Theatre,” by W. E. 

Kv,: . • 4- ■ 

©o„Bologna and Carducd forms the 
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most interesting contribution to the current issue 61 
La Lectura. Bologna it rightly called Ihe city pi 
towers and arches (or arcades); the principal street! 
are lined with arcades of all periods and styles—• 
happy arrangement which affords shelter frotfl the 
rain in winter and from the hot sun in summer. The 
towers are to be found evevjrwhere, not only on 
churches and palaces, but in the squares and comet* 
of streets; they are all of red brick, blackened by 
moisture or green with most They are of high 
elevation, straight and quadrangular, plain, with but 
few windows, and, in many instances, without spites 
or other ornamental finish. The churches of the 
city, unfinished or entirely restored, do not offer the 
splendour of those of Pisa or the interest of those of 
Florence, although each one has some special feature 
worthy of religious contemplation. The writer gives 
a sketch of the career of Carducci, and declares that 
as a regenerator of the language Carducci is worthy 
of the title of “ The Poet of the Third Italy ” bestowed 
upon him by his compatriots. . 


THE CENTURY : FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

The issue of the November number marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Century , 
which first came out in November, 1870. A short 
survey is given of the progress of the magazine in the 
arts of illustration. When it first appeared there was 
only one pictorial monthly of prominence, and that 
drew its pictures to a large extent from the other side 
of the Atlantic. The Century at first followed a 
similar policy, but introduced *the innovations and 
advances in engravings, illustration and printing 
which have resulted in the pre-eminence of American 
illustrated periodicals. A very interesting fcatfire of 
this anniversary number is a collection of engravings 
drawn from earlier numbers of the Century . The 
magazine’s policy is said by the editor to have been 
always to promote national unity and to oppose 
sectionalism, class pretensions, and class .feeling. 
The list of contributors contains most of the eminent 
writers of the time in the United States and-plso in 
Europe. It has given special prominence^ to art 
and poetry. Non-Commemorative articles are Mr. 
Augustus Post’s description of the evolution o& the 
•flying man in the person of Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, 
Mr. John # Bhrroughs’ beautifully illustrated “ Spel^ of 
the Yoseraite,” and one or two othdt papers separately 

noticed. s • • 

• —.—*- • 

The mid-November issue of the Revue de Paris 
begins the publication of the first version of Gustave 
Flaubert’s “ Education Sentimentale.” Unlike the 
original version of “ The Temptation of St. Anthpny," 
which had considerable collection with'the second, 
the fast •• Education* Sefctimentale," written m 
1843, has nothing in common with that published 
in i8fo. The only resemblance seems to be the 
title. .* • . • • • 
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CHE ITALIAN REVIEWS. ' 

The Rassegna National* is enabled to publish an 
advance article about Fogazzaro’s new norel 44 Leila,” 
the eveat of the publishing season in Italy. Accord¬ 
ing to G. Vitali, 44 Leila " would appear to oe sorrue- 
what of a return to the author's earlier manner: it if 
in the main sl psychological study of a girl and of the 
#nen and women who form her circle, interspersed 
with vivid word-pictures of the Alpine scenery the 
author loves so well. The novel does not deal in 
any direct way with Modernism; but religious ex¬ 
perience fills so large a space in Fogazzaro’s horizon 
that it plays no inconsiderable part in his book, which 
contains lifelike sketches of ecclesiastical society. 
Although Fogazzaro has reached his seventieth*year, 
his critic believes that i( Leila” will rank among the 
greatest of his novels. Writing on “ Catholicism and 
Clericalism,” G. Giuntini points out the deliberate 
confusion created by the misuse of the latter term. 
The old clericalism which clamoured for the restora¬ 
tion of the Temporal Power is, he declares, dead. 
To-day Catholic activity in the peninsula in no sense 
deserves the term, and the contest of the near future 
lies between true Liberalism and religion on one side 
and Socialism and Republicanism on the other. He 
emphatically condemns the recent utterances of Mr. 
Nathan. Under the title 44 Prisoner at Wilhelms- 
hohe and Exile at Chislehurst,” I* Cappelletti has 
collected letters and anecdotes of the last years of 
Napoleon III. 

The article in Sden/ia, the learned international 
quarterly, which will attract the most attention is 
that by Alfred Loisy on the Four Gospels. The 
development of Christianity through the first century 
is traced out on a historical and purely rationalistic 
basis, the supernatural element being not only ignored 
but controverted. It is amazing that M. Lois/s 
admirers should still regard him as a Christian. The 
first three articles in the review deal with astro¬ 
nomical* subjects; Prof. Rignano, of Milan, contri¬ 
butes a judicial survey of Socialism, and maintains 
lhat thfre, has arisen through it 44 a greater social 
sensibility towards the sufferings under which 
innumerable human beings languish and the develop¬ 
ment of a new and higher ideal of social equity.” # 
. The #44 Policy of Pius X.” finds an outspoken 
defender in Crispolto Crisp<Jiti, though doubtless not 
one wholly agreeably to the Vatican. The irticle 
appears in the Rassegna Contcmp$ranea . TJje Church, 
in Signor Crispolti's opinion, stood in urgent Vieed, 
after ji prolonged period of 44 leonine megalomania,” of 
a policy of internal reorganisation.' 44 To an army, 
numerous indeed, but undisciplined and compro¬ 
mising! Pius X. has preferred a battalion of the 
faithful, dbedient in act and thought” Again, 44 The 
Pontiff undoubtedly holds a profound And tenacious 
conception qf the dignity and interests of th^Churcb.” 
Yet, the necessary reforms oned complete, the author 
foresees danger* ip an undue prolongation of the actual 

* . ;. • V • 


To 'the Nuova Antologia T. Rossi-Dorier coptr 
butes a timely article on the cholera, pointing ou 
that of all contagious diseases it is one of the easiet 
to escape, that it has no terrors for people. Hvin; 
healthy dives in clean surroundings, and that it dW, 
propagated amid dirt He regards the recent mit< 
epidemic in Italy as a warning to die authorities 
put their house in order in regard to sanitation, wate 
supply, etc. A. Galante reviews .Mr. Lath bury' 
volumes of Gladstone’s correspondence, and dwell 
on the international importance of the letters on tt» 
Temporal Power. * • -f- 

Emporium contains a fully illustrated account'© 
the recently discovered fourteenth century mosaic h 
the church of Ara Coeli in Rome. 




THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Dealing with the questions of Internationa 
Arbitration and Disarmament, a writer in D$ Gid 
suggests that it may be the duty of Holland to br»m 
about some such scheme of univeisal peace. Holism 
may appear small to some other countries, and no 
important enough to follow the vocation* of genera 
peacemaker, but small people and nations can, anc 
often do, accomplish great things. The Peace Con 
gresses have been held in Holland, so why shouk 
not the Netherlands act the part suggested f Anothe 
article treats of the fortification of the Dutch coast 
and especially of the rble of the West Scheldt in tlx 
event of a European war. Suppose that German] 
becomes involved in a war and that the sea power © 
her adversary be sufficient to block the passage to 
ports; Holland might be a road for the transit d 
supplies and the Scheldt would be the passage 
those supplies. How about Holland’s neutrality, ant 
what could she do ? Suppose the adversary wew tt 
blockade the Scheldt ? ;• 

Vragen da Tijds has two long contributions, 6fM 
concerning the reform of elementary plication, aii* 
the second on the proposed new Vmy tax. Perhapi 
it would be better to call this latter the Nation* 
Defence Tax. Holland is thinking of adopting .tit 
idea already carried into practice in various Europe*! 
countries; it is to levy a tax for tRe army and till 
defence of the nation. There may be a small fix& 
sum per annum, such as three shillings, and a furtbd 
sum to be levied according to position, 
income. # 

Ttjdspiegel opens with a long aiticle on 
Cavour and the struggle for Italian unity. In f ‘ ) 
in London and England” the writer makes iOt# 
scathing remarks about our musicians and vocalists 
We seem to hold a poor place in his estimation 
Only one newspaper has a good musical critic 1 : „ 

Elsevier contains an account of the French raid 'ft 
Holland a century spo ; the illustrations are inltn/ 
tive, showing the uniform of soldiers, a flag, coin* 
warship in a storm off Flushing, and so foith. Fro 
prints of the nineteenth century afford scope' 
another good article. - 




ry,* . . 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

Cassell’s. 

Casselis Christmas Number opens with a story by 
Cr. Pett Ridge, M Christmas Confederates," and other 
ctiori writers are Miss Marjorie Bowen, Mr. Warwick 
>eeping, Mr. Keble Howard (or is his * Happy 
tamers ” a good deal more faction than fiction ?), 
nd Mr. * Orme ’ Angus! Mr. William Haslam 
fills gives his ppinions on “ The People of Man- 
hester,” and Mr. A. Ireland, Robertson describes 
r uletide in Scotland, that is to say, he writes a very 
die 6f Christmas festivities north of the Tweed and a 
reat deal about “ Hogmanay ”—New Year festivities, 
fo one seems to know for certain what is the deriva- 
ion of Hogmanay, which is Scotch for the 51st of 
)ecember. Mr. Robertson gives an interesting 
ccount of New Year customs in Scotland. Directly 
he clock strikes twelve in some places on December 
sst everyone rushes off to be “ first-foot ” to some 
if his friends, though in other places they leave first- 
ooting till a decent hour on the morning of January 1st. 
dr. Walter Wood proves once more, as if it needed 
noving, 11 die Badness of the Good Old Times " of a 
entury ago, with press-gangs, recruiting sergeants, 
lighwaymen, slavery, the pillory, public executions, 
Ad merciless punishments (often capital) for trivial 
rifcnces. *In fact the wonder is, with so much capital 
junishment, that anyone kept his head on at all. 

S. Pall Mall Magazine. 

An excellent Christmas number is the Pall 
Mall Magazine — of course a double number. 
\mong the articles ic one by Mr. Charles Clarke 
lpon the pantomime season and tha training for 
iaheers, with interesting illustrations and another 
ta 44 Christmas Pictures in the Alps” by Mr. Julian 
Srande, F.R.G.S., with some good illustrations of 
winter sports. Other topical articles are “ How 
Christmas is Kept by Some of the Poor,” by Mrs. 
fiarnett, and* “ Christmas in Arctic Lands," by Mr. 
S. K. Hutton—a Christmas spent among the Eskimos, 
who had never before the writer’s visit heard of 
Christmas, yet who had a Christmas tree, and cele¬ 
brated it as fat; as' possible in orthodox style. The 
(Eskimo Christmas dinner of frozen seal meat eaten 

a , ribs of seal stewed, weak tea, ship’s biscuit or 
imo currant bread, does not sound appetising fo 
us, There is an interesting little discussion as to 
What the Star of Bethlehem really was—whether l 
comet, or a nova (new star which suddenly flares up 
*nd soon returns to it former magnitude), or a con- 
jnction of two planets. Of the contributors of 
Ction, may be mentioned Miss Marjorie Bowen, Mr. 
ceval Gibbon, Mr. Clive Holland (who provides 
ghost stories, which should always be included in 
Christmas number), and Mr. Francis Cribble. 

, Windsor. 

Windsor Magazine the contents are particu- 
_ and varied. The opening paper is upon 
r?eM|tectiO0’ of pictures in the Leeds City Art 


Gallery, and is accompanied by illustratjpns in colour 
and black and white. Mr. E. F. Benson contributes 
a paper on winter sports, with some good ilhistrations 
of bobsleighing, “skeletoning,” and ski-ing, most of 
them apparently taken at St. Moritz. Mr. Q. D. 
Roberts writes a clever little story of the ill-fortunes 
of a cat marooned during the winter on a desert 
island: and the contributors of fiction are Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. .Eden 
Phillpotts, Mr. Robert Barr* Mr. H. A. Vachell, etc. 
Mr. a L. Bensusan has a brief paper, “The ^hep- 
herd’s Year,” prettily illustrated from photographs. 
Mr. J. Holt Schooling shows how rapidly the number 
of letters, postcards, halfpenny packets, and news¬ 
paper sent by post is increasing every year. Such 
an article at this season is topical, since everyone gets 
letters and cards now if at no other time of year. In 
1900 the total number of letters, etc., per head of 
population was 86 ; in 1909 as much as 109. In the 
same period the number of parcels delivered in the 
United Kingdom increased from 75,000,000 to 
113,000,000. A great many other interesting figures 
have been collected and included in this article. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s reflections on “Shakespeare’s 
Heroines” are briefly noticed elsewhere. 

Lady’s Realm. 

Another very good Christmas number is that of 
the LadVs Realm , which is, as usual, excellently 
illustrated. One article, “The Square-Inch Value 
of Celebrated Pictures,'’ is sufficiently important 
to be noticed separately. There is a paper by 
Carine Cadby on Ski-ing, especially considered as a 
sport for ladies; an article about exiled royalties, 
and another about Royal children—" Real Fairy 
Princes and Princessesby the lately Helen Forbes. 
The exiled royalties include the Empress F.ugetae, 
who last summer revisited, apparently alone and 
unattended, the Cliateau dc Compiegne, the place 
where she came when at the height of her brilliant 
beauty, a young bride, “the most dazzfing young 
creature in Europe.” Other exiled royalties are 
ex-Empress Charlotte of Mexico, whq lives in 
Belgium, her native land; Queen Natahe # of Scrvia, 
who spends much time at Biarritz ; ex-Qilben Marie 
.of Naples, and cx-Queen Ranavalona of Madagascar 
who prefers Paris to an^ other place, and who looks 
sufficiently ridiculous in a Parisian hat The cditoi 
has a*ptea for compulsory military service in Ehglan^ 
Most women, he considers, are in favouf of th$ intro 
duction pi such It measure. There tre some colou: 
illustrations of w^ll-known actresses. . 

Harper’s. 

This bright, unconventional Christmas t)umbe 
contains several full-page colour**! illastrations 
The frontispiece i\ not the conventional Madonna 
bift an American mothw in her kitchen, prepai 
ins her babe for the- bath. A paper fn defence X 
olfi songs, by Richard ie Gallienne. ha* three vw 
striking coloured pictures. Several articles suggjei 
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hat this nflght have been a midsummer travel 
lumber. A very awesome, not to say gruesome, 
leries of pictures are given by Walter Prichard.Eaton, 
if the* real dismal swamp on the south coast of 
Virginia. There is something Dantesque about the 
ireird horror of some# of the pictures. There arc 
several tintqfl reproductions of pictures by Charles 
Cottet, painter of Brittany, which take one away into 
that old world of poetry and picturesqueness. 41 Chance 
the Cicerone ” is Mr. Cee Wilson 'food’s title for his 
descriptions of travel on the Continent, with shadowy 
etchings by Walter Hale. Youngsters of the Seven 
Seas are the sailor boys cared for in • the Seamen’* 
Church Institute, New York, as described by Mr. 
Norman Duncan. There is plenty of fiction, fin and 
poetry besides. 

Pearson’s. 

A feature of the Christmas number of Pearson's 
is a series of illustrations of photography in colours, 
which arc singularly beautiful. There are a 
number of other coloured pictures, comic and 
serious. A curious skit on Socialistic aristocrats is 
given in an illustrated scries of tragic tableaux called 
“The Duke and the Flower Girl," by Mowbray 
Percy. The Duke of Strawberry, burning for a new 
thrill, is taken by a burglar to the East End to see 
his own tenements and tenants, and falls in love with 
a flower girl. He is forced to marry a rich noble¬ 
woman, who mercifully is killed in a motor collision, 
and tjie Duke returns to find his flower girl dead of 
starvation. Another illustrated skit on impecunious 
Dukes who wed American heiresses appears under 
the heading of * 4 The Widow Wise." There is plenty 
of fancy, fun, and frivolity to brighten up the dark 
days of winter. 

Strand. 

The Strand Christmas number arrives just as we 
go to press. It is double in size, gorgeous in coloured 
plales,and pictures, blight with constant variety. A 

S enial suggestion, prettily illustrated by Mr. H. M. 
irock, is that of a Dickens Christmas party, with 
guestf d/fcssed up as some of Dickens’ most famous 
characters. Artists who draw their own Christmas 
cards—reproduced -form the theme of a brightly- 
coloured paper by Sydney Boot Perhaps the 
most flaming pictures in colour are those sup¬ 
plied by Mr. S. S. Lucas to Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ 
“ Hiding a#Hcretie.’ 9 M. Hacket-Souplet ingeniously 
traces the re^mblances betwdfen Jhe livttig wprg and 
the’ aeroplane. The monoplane is compared with 
a buzzard gliding; the biplane with a stagbeetle. 
Hagenbeck’s prehistoric Zoo at Hamburg, described 
by Ijarold Shepstone, makes one grateful that one’s lot 
was not cost yi the days of the Diplodocus and other 
fearsome brutes. But thgtre is a host qf good things 
in the Strand which cannot be liere enumerated* 

" 4 Century. .. V# 

*!The Christas number pf the Century just to hand 
tias as frontispiece a coloured portrait of 
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Luther’s mother—a very ugly ftotestant substitute 
for a Madonna!—to illustrate Prof. McGiffeit’s seriet 
of papers on the reformer. The Colony Club foi 
Women In New York is set forth with beautifully 
tinted pictures, and seems to be as dainty and elegant 
as American women and American wealth can mafu 
it Mr. A. S. Riggs begins a series of articles on*tbf 
Trade of the World, apd tibats first of the commera 
of Spain. . 

SCRIBNER. 

Scribner*s Magazine also presents a good Christraai 
number, very well illustrated, partly in colour*. vFOi 
example, the drawings of Dickens's children,-'Hnj 
Tim, David Copperficld, Paul Dombey, and Litth 
Nell, are all in colour ; but Peggotty is much too old 
For such an old woman Barkis would never have beer 
willin’. Many reproductions of the art of Jacques 
tfmile Blanche are given in an article on his worlc 
They include fine portraits of Thomas Hardy 
Rodin, and Henry James. Mr. Ernest Thompsot 
Scion contributes the second chapter of “Arctic 
Prairies,” with excellent snapshots of animals 
Among the writers of fiction are Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Richard Harding Davis, John Fox, Jun., and Mia 
G. B. 1 -ancaster. 

London. 

The London Christmas number is very light, bu 
full of stories which, judging by the illustrations, tool 
exciting enough to keep anyone awake after the 
heaviest Christmas dinner. Among the contributor! 
are Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. F, A 
McKenzie, who retells the story of the Indian Mutiny 
and argues that unless we awake to the danger of tht 
present situation in India, another mutiny a a terribfi 
as that of fifty-three years ago is likely to break qi$ 
Mr. John Foster Fraser, who writes amusingly on Jht 
way Parliamentary reporting is done ; and “ Q,” whi 
contributes a complete novel. The Christmas nuni 
hers this year devote much spaqp to tating and alt* 
to overeating—first to telling us what is nicest to **' 
and then that we eat too much. Thus the London coy 
tains an article by Dr. Riddle, entitled 44 A Medic^ 
Sermon for Christmas,” which no doubt many of ^ 
would l>e the better for reading. * * .. E 

Woman at Home. .':t 

• .1 

The Woman at Home Christmas number is jnud 
more specially intended for women. It contains ! 
coloured fashion supplemeht and several articles 
cookery, including one by Constance Beerbohm 0: 
“The Ideal Christmas Dinner, 1 * which comprises 
great many sweet dishes, and an article on TPh 
Greatness of Furs,” especially such furs as* few c» 
afford to buy. Another article on winter ap*;*? 
appears here*—winter sports considered in con,‘ 
tion with children’s holidays in Switzerland. • T'” 
is a conjuring article which is likely to be • 
now, stories by Dorothea Deakin, Anne V 
and Elisabeth Banks. Lucas Malet’s talc* 
Wreck of the Golden Galleon/ is concluded 
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uturt, A-jmfl; * *. r j. 

RdatTorv 4 f Rent to Increased PToductivAesa of 


rait- Jim., 

" Westminster ReV* Dec. 

> “ •'••r * 


,ord Kitchener >nd the Committee of Imperial Dc- 


ener And 

by Ignotus, 44 National Rev," Dec. 

7 hl Case for a Democratic Army, by Ex-Non-Com., 
J* United Service Mag,” Dec. 

Military Problems, by *Major A. B. N. 
*r'Churchill, 44 United Service Mag," Dec. 

Poes France want Officers? by Gen. Francfort, 
*2* Qorrespondmnt," Nov. 10. 

Changes and Tendencies in the Russian Army, 
/. “^fnal. of the RoyaUUnited Service Inst," Nov. 


Aerial Navigation 


*5. 


Records, by E. Borel, “Rev. de Paris/ 


the Children ; Articles Miss Margaret 


and others, “ World’s Work," Dec. 
t’t Care Committees, by Mary Longman, 
itemp. Rev," Dec. 
tool of Fathers, by R. F. Cholmcley, “ English- 
Dec. 

Junior Republic, by Jeanne Robert, 
r. of Revs," Dec. . 

Of our Children, by Jean H. Bell, “Nineteenth 
• Dec./ ' 


itiva and Unionist Party : 
there a Conservative Party? by J. A. K. Marriott, 
f Nineteenth Cent," Dec. 


-The General Election, December, 1910: 
Issue, by H. Spender, “Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 
rGreat Stake, 44 Blackwood,” Dec. 

»;Crisii and the Nation, by J. I- Gan in, “ Fort 
ghtly Rev," Dec. 

loccacy and the Crisis, by Sydney Brooks, 
iHFortqightif Rev "Dec. 

The.Right to Vote, by^X. B. Wallis Chapman, “ West- 
Rev,” Dec. 

•Minded: 

ridge Colony, by Mrs. Agncw, “ Entrlish- 

[y woman,” Dec. v 


!li» I^algrave, “National Rev,” Dec. 

Reform and the Cotton Trade, by A. Bonar 
J&Paw, 44 National Rev ” Dec. 

of Tariff Reform, by Benjamin Taylor, “ Fort- 
ly Rev," Dec. 


,Meat: the German Freihank, by ' C. Smith 
“Contemp. Rev,” Dec. .» 


<? of Town-Planning, by R. R. Bnckley, 
M»g," 4 )ec. 

Problem, by Dr. Bruno Schmitt, 
Nov.Sf. 


Ireland: 

Home Rale, by Outsider, 41 Fortnightly Rev 
Mr. .William O'Brien and the Irish Centre 
Canon-P. Sheehan, “ Fortnightly Rev," Dec 


Party, by 


The Labour Party, bv J. Kocttgen and others, « 


’arty, by 

44 Socialist Rev,” Dec. 

Insurance against Unemployment, by R. Broda, 
“ Documents du Progrfes,” Nov. 


The Cause of Unemployment, by Lex, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Dec. 

The Legal Minimum Wage in France, by L. M, 
Cotnpain, “ Grande Rev," Nov. 10. 

The‘Legal Minimum Wage in England, by J. F. 

Renauld, “Grande Rev," Nov. 10. 

Collective Bargaining and the Conditions of Labour, 
by R. Simon, 44 Documents du Frogrfcs," Nov. 
Navies: • 

The Naval Crisis, by Sir W. H. White, 44 Nineteenth 
Cent,” Dec. 

The National Service League and the Navy, by S. N. 
Anglin, 44 United Service Mag,” Dec. 


The New Naval Situation—and the Old, by Excu- 
bitor, 44 Fortnightly Rev," Dec. 

The All-Big Gun Battleship and Naval Supremacy, by 
Rear-Adm. A. T. Maban, 44 World’s Work," Dec. 

Quebec and the Navy, by A. R. Carman, 41 National 
Rev,” Dec. 

The French Navy, by L. Marin, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
Nov. 15. 

The Russian Navy, by Commander Davin, 44 Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatiqucs," Nov. 1. 

Old Age Pensions : 

How to improve and extend*Our National Pension 
Scheme, by A. C. Roberts,® 44 Nineteenth Cent,” 
Dec. 

Parliamentary, etc.: • 

The Political Situation, by P. Villars, “ Questions 
Diplomatiques," Nov. 16. 

Politics in 1910, by II. B. Matthews, 44 Westminster 
Rev.” Dec. 


The Question of the House of Lords, by W. S. Lilly. 
44 Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. * 


ie Doty on Unearned Increment, by Sir R. II. • 


For the People’s House, 44 English Rev," Dec. 

The General Election, see Electoral. % , 

Population Question in France, by J. Rambaud, 44 Unis 
versitd Catholique,* Nov. • 

Public Trustee, by E. K. Allen, 44 National Rev ” Dec. 
Social Codditions, Sociology, Socialism : • 

Social Science, by C. T. Swart, 44 Westminster Rev,” 
Dec. • ^ 

The Radical Party and Social#Rcform, by Sir H.» 

Seton-Kgrr, 44 Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. • 

The Ghancellor of dhe Exchequer and die Idle Rich, 
by Ont-of Them, 44 Blackwood,” Dec. 


The International*Congress at Copenhagen, by # G.\ 
Ldvy, 44 Grande RevrNov, 10. 


Social Problems on the Stage and in Fiction, by G.. 
Fonr-^— ur —-" xt~. ' • • 


■gam 


ve, 41 Correspond ant," Nov. 10. 


The Fourth Wternational Congress for the 

Traff \ by W \ A,6 S 
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bjf E. BuiwoH, “Grand* ■ \ Votes for Women in England, by Ardtlboll Hend**. 
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/ ^^ € ^^^Cromer Combine, by Flora Xonje Steele*,.; 
.“ .fEnflliahwoman," Dec. ■'. •• U-. 

■ Women’s Position in JeWry, by Jefcph Strauss, 

“ Westminster Rev," Dec. - <a x 

'.The Married Working Woman, by *Aiwa Martin, 

' 44 Nineteenth Cent," pec. 

Women's Lodging Houses and the Woman Worker, 

44 Englishwoman," Dec. 

Dtfath of the Eternal Feminine, by Jean Finot, 44 La 
Rcvge," Nov. I and 45. 


tisst&ifkk 


A Franco-Italian Alliance, bf E. Ldmonon, “NotrvcUe 


aW >n 


iw* \V ff 


S'isaas® 


/byDr.sL. filaioUeiV 11 Soriafltrtsche Mona«i*ft<j, r 
Nor. 244 . . ; 1 

The Recent. ^Economic Movement, by. H. Joty 44 ta 
• Rerue," Nov. 15... • ... . ., . U-YV* 


T u'nSr- J rv n r Tre,,) ’ by ur - e 


• COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Africa: 

Egypt and the English, by H. Marchand,“ Nouvelle 
Rev” Nov. 15. 

The Population of Egypt, by P. Arminjon, ‘tCorre- 
spondant," Nov. 10. 

Turkish Pretensions in Africa, by H. Marchand, 
44 Questions Diplomatique*,” Nov. 16. 

* 'The Belgian Congo, by V. Challaye, 41 Grande Rev,” 

Nov. aj. 

South African Union, by M. Sauvd, “Questions Dip- 
lomatiques," Nov. 16. 

The Settlement in South Africa, by Lionel Curtis, 
“Canadian Mag,” Nov. 

Balkan Peninsula, etc.: 

The Danger Point in the Near East, by H. J. 
Damton-Fraser, “Westminster Rev," Dec. 

Brasil : 

Hermes da Fonseca and the Presidential Succession, 
by D. Lambuth, 44 Amcr. Rev. of Revs," Dec. 

Finland: 

Finland's Struggle for Freedom, by A. MacCalium 
Scott, 44 T. P.’s Mag,” Dec. 

France: 

Proportional Representation, by G. Lachapelle, “ Rev. 
de Paris,” Nov. 15. 

The Radical and Radical-Socialist Congress at Rouen, 
by J. L. Bonnet, “Grande Rev," Nov. 10. 

Budget Charges and l*ublic Wealth, by J. Michel, 
44 Nouvelle Rev,” Nov 1. 

Brest as a Transatlantic Port, “ Rev. dc Paris,” 
Nov. I. 

TheoFrench Railway Strike, by E. Bernstein, 11 Sozial- 
istisefie Monatslicfte,” Nov. 10. 

"The Organisation of the Ministry of the Colonies, by 
Prfcrje Ma, 44 Questions Diplomatiques,” Nov. 1. 

0 A Franco-Italian Alliance, by E. Ldmonon, 44 Nouvelle 

. Rev, Nov. 1. 

Gerraapy: » , 

Parliamentarism in Germany, bv T. Boisly, 44 Deutsche 
Rev,” Nov. ’ 

The Causes of the General Discontent, by H. Moysset, 

’ 44 Correspondant, w Nov. 25. 

Getman Views of an Anglo-cWman Understanding, 

- by Sir H. H. Johnston, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Ind ia r 

.King Edward’s Peace Tour in India, by S. M.-Mitra, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. • • 

Mo-Ctyna and Ita Gain to France: 

..Pouvourvtlle,* A. dc. on, “ Nouvelle Rev," Nov. 1. * 

• Vanon, R. P- on, u Grand* Rev,” N</vf 10 and 25. 

***** : * * ‘a. • 




Peraia: *’ 

The British Note to Persia,*by Lovat, Fraser, * Natjoa^j 
Rev,” Dec. « . 

The Development of Persia and tlie Interests bF 
German • Working Class, by G.‘ HiFdebr 
“Sozialistische Monatshcftc,” Nov. 10. •' 

Portugal s . • • #•!*; 

The Revolution, by A. Marvaud, 44 Questions Di} 4 *1 
. matiques,” Nov. I. .. •. ipfi 

Portugal and Spain, bv N. Sahneron y* 

“ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. . ' .• 3 'S 

Spain : # 

The Situation, by R. Girard, ‘’^Documents du Progi*#*/ 
Nov. . wjj 

Portugal and Spain, by N. Sahneron y Gadhuji 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. ' 

Turkey: . , \'M 

Bankrupt Turkey, by Allen Upward, 44 Forum.* Nov^j 
The Young Turks at the Parting of the Ways, by 
Freiherr von Mackay, “ Konservative Monatsschrifr^ 
Nov. , 

Abdul Humid, by C. Chryssaphides and. R. Lara* 
“ Fortnightly Rev," Dec. ” 

United States: • \ 

Taft and Roosevelt, by F. E. Lcupp , 44 Atlantic Mthly^ 
Nov. , • § 

President Taft and the Extra-Constitutional Fund 
of the Presidency, by S. J. Komhauscr, 44 N< 
Amcr. Rev," Nov. * 

The Character of American Politics, by E. F 
“ Deutsche Rundschau," Nov. 

Can a Tariff Commission succeed ? by H. S. 

“ North Amer. Rev," Nov. . 

Protest of Senators against Protectionist Tariff! W 
Alfred Mond, “English Rev,* Dec. , 


:|£V 


we* 


Negro Suffrage in a Democracy, by R. 6* B 
• 4 ‘ Atlantic Mthly,” Nov. 
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A Magazine of Easton MyAolftm, 

I wonder how many of roy reader* hate, 
heard of a magazine called The Light of Tfutkj 
the Siddhanta Dipika and Agamic Review, which 
completed its tenth volume, and began Ha 
in July. According to the editor it is— 

ihe only Journal extant devoted to an academic exposition ^ 
the Indo-Dra vidian culture in all its phases, the philosophy 
mysticism of the Agomlnto, including its three bamebes, .tj 
the,§Bddha-8aiva doctrine of,the Sivfidvaita-SIddbfnia 
Southern India, the Saiva doctrine of the PratrahhijBt-MaL_ 
voras of Northern India, and the Vlra-Saiva doctnae' b# , ' c ' 
Virz-Mahesvaras, and the higher reaches of theGrta 
Science or Prognoetic Astronomy, so far ss they have abeaifn/ 
on mysticism. Consequently the scope of our JoUrkaLbao f, 
the main be summed up in the worm “ Ethic and Theology, 
but it is ethic and theology as propounded in Agamic burst*. lr * 
be it Sanskrit or Indo-Dntvidun. To sum up : this is tty < 
organ of its kind in the whole world, being exclusively 4 m, v 
to the unearthing, translation, and study of the Hindu* 




of the Hindu' 


s criptu res which have been the deliehtof the Yoglchf 
Agamic antiquity,.and. no pain will be spared to ny 
Journal wottny of It* policy and propaganda. 


The 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA”: ELEVENTH EDITION? 


IS is indeed a Bible, a boqk of books. .When 
I was a £uest at the first of the five Savoy 
dinners given the contributor* last month 
looked with awe\U Mr.‘Chisholm, the editor, who 
organised, omniscience in twenty-nine volumes, 
i' the rustic* In Goldsmith’s 14 Deserted Village " 
might be said of us— 

. /*And still we eased, and still the wooder grew 
VffVy'n That one small head could carry all he knew. . 

?T0 bring out at one fell swoop a compendium of all 
'the knowledge of all the^world, corrected up tc date 
! -,a to idblu. 




#0,aa to idtlude the dfcry of the Portuguese revolu- 
. Uojv. was an achievem%t which reflects some credit 
-qpon’the profession of which Mr. Chisholm was onee 
Vbright ami shining light. An encyclopedia edited 
ex-editor of a daily paper and published by the 
'ftjjjpfcnt University of Cambridge promises well, and 
tb^ periormance has more than equalled the promise. 

; ' SEVEN years’ reading. 

me at the onset disclaim any right to sit in 
nt upon this Encyclopaedia. No one has any 
to do that—until he has read it And no mortal 
;,can hope to do that within a term of years. 

, Encyclopiedia contains 'a 6,000 double column 
’If a student set himself to read ten pages, or, 
15,000 words a day, it would be seven years 
he reachpd the letter Z. I have only seen one 
pletc volume of the Encyclopaedia and copious 
As from the other volumes. Butfi have not 
read that one volume out of the twenty-nine. 
This preliminary notice, therefore, is of necessity 
'hodtec I to a description of what is one of the most 
notable monuments of the literary activity of the 
twentieth century. 

I have called it M ^he Book of the Month.” It is in 
a.book of seven years. Fifteen hundred con- 
tors recruited from many peoples, kindreds, and 
have been employed under the pastoral 
m of qpme scores of assistant-editors in 
ting this vast storehouse of what is known to 
huiiian race at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. French, German, Dutch, Swiss, Italian* 
Russian; and American savants and scientists have 
laboured in fraternal cooperation in order to make 
edition of the Encyclopaedia a condensed library 
all human lore. They have made mankind their 
and I confidently expect that before the end 
t|je year every public library in the world which 
riy pretension to be a library will have on its 
what is at once the latest, the greatest, and 
fcof Jbe Encyclopedias which are in 




A WONDXHWJL INDEX. 
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Beginning at the end, let me say a special word o* 

e which! 


praise for the ample space which has been’ allotted’ 
to the General Index. The first eighth editions of 
the Encyclopedia appeared without any General 
Index. The ninth was the filCt to contain such akey 
to its contents. But this Index, which contain* no- 
fewer than 500,000 references, throws all its prede¬ 
cessors entirely into the shade. * • 

Another special feature of this Encyclopaedia is that 
it is printed on India paper. People who want the 
edition on the old thick heavy paper can have it if 
they please. But ninety per cent, of the new pur¬ 
chasers will prefer the edition on India paper, which 
is so light that any reader can hold it in his hand and* 
read it without a stand as he sits before the fire in an 
easy-chair. If anyone asks what is Indi# paper he 
may like to know that— 

in 1841 a graduate of Oxford, returning from the Far 
East, presented to the Clarendon Press a small quantity of pa£er 
combining, to a degree then unknown in Europe, the qualities 
of thinness, opacity and toughneaa. The paper sufficed for the 
printing of twenty-four copies of the smallest Bible then known. 
Subsequent attempts to trace the source of the paper were fruit¬ 
less, and it was not until 1874 that an examination of one of the 
Bibles in question led to a scrie* of experiments resulting in 
the present invention. The name " India,” in this connec¬ 
tion, contains no more than a general reference to the fact 
that the original specimen came from the Far East, the 
“ Indies.” 

THE COST OP PRODUCTION. 


The cost of printing the Encyclopedia on India 
paper is is. ad. per volume more than the cost of 
printing it on ordinary paper. But the increase in 
price is more than counterbalanced by the decrease 
in weight The India paper edition weighs 31b. 
as against the 81 b. weight of the oth£r editipn. 
The twenty-nine new volumes, which contain two 1 
million more word* than the thirty-five oli volume. 
of the tenth edition, go into twenty-eight inches of a 
library shelf, whereas* the old volumes spread theto-. 
selves over 7ft 4m. The net weight is 8&lb.-as 
against aqolb. The plates- are printed on thicker 
paper.* But the India paper ^akes line dV#wihgs 
perfectly n^lL The thinness of the page does not > 
allow <he printing «on*the other side tcashow th/ough. 
It is as tbugh as, if not tougher than, the ordinary fapok 
paper. Anyone can lift a volume of the India pip 
edition between his finger and thumb, whereas to tiflt- 
the half-stone weight of the ordinary volume require* 
the use of the two hands. • * 


r t 


The bindm£ of the Encyclopedia is in clqth.in- 
full flexible leather sheepskin, and fyll flexible 


morocco goatskin. • The difference between jhft 

a - « .a • *. 1 • . • r* 1 a .a 
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cheapest and the dearest binding is »os. for tjae! 


9 
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4 oi. xod. Tor the orfftafy paper 
»Ott. . To prriVide the covert for the full flexible 
Ijuft- biddings .the flocks of the British Isles have 
It'laid, tpder contribution, while the goats of the 


yn^er contributicJri, while the goats of the 
Wfljape ffcmish the covering for the more expensive 
t' Morocco bound volumes. • 

?3?; The do$t of producing • this monumental work 
■^before it waw placed on the machines was £230,000. 
/®rhis total ip-made up as follows : .£163,000 literary 
expanses-; £12,480 illu^frations and maps; £49,000 
• composing and making plates; £12,000 office 
!, expenses. To this must be added the cost of paper, 
machining, and bookbinding. If we average this at 
78. 6d. per volume, or £12 10s. a set, some idea 
may be formed of the capital expended in producing 
, .this Encyclopaedia. Supposing that 20,000 Copies 
. „fre printed, this would bring up the total expenditure 
. to half a million. 

1 •* 

(• THF. HISTORY OF A GRKAT UNDERTAKING. 

Having said so much concerning the outside of the 
Encyclopaedia, it is time to turn to a description of 
its general contents. The Encyclopaedia was first 
published in 1768, consisting of three volumes, and 
was published over a period of three years. The 
second edition had ten volumes, the third had 
eighteen, the fourth, fifth, and sixth had twenty each. 
The seventh rose to twenty-one, the eighth to twenty- 
two, the ninth to twenty-five, and the present edition 
consists of twenty-nine. Supplementary volumes were 
published to the third, fifth, and ninth editions. On 
an average there has been a new edition every four¬ 
teen .years, but twenty-fcight years have intervened 
since the ninth edition. The supplementary nine 
volumes published in 1902 may be regarded as a 
tenth edition. The publication of the ninth edition 
was spread over a j»eriod of fourteen years, so that 
the information contained under the first letters of 
the alphabet was quite out of date by the time the 
latter letters, X, V, and Z, were published. 

The* contents of the Encyclopaedia being treated 
•a* a homogeneous whole, it is possible to avoid a 
good deal of repetition, so that the editors claim 
Ufct they jre able to give in the present edition twice 
as much as in the ninth, although the actual number 
of volpraes has only been increased by four.* , 

The whole Encyclopaidja has been revised from 
beginning to end, and this has necessitated 1 the cast¬ 
ing out of a numb<ir of essays which appeared in 
formes editions. Freeman’s e^?ay on England, for 
. instance, has blen discarded in order to mjke room 
for *an article based upon latec researches. The 

r t ambition of Mr. Chisholm and his assistants 
been to be up-to-date in everything, and to 
embody, in the Historical and Philological depart- 
ments all information which has been # delved o*4^f 
''the earth or out of dusty archive in which historical 
. jeseafeh has been so busy dyring the las* few years. 
^Judging from what was stated by the assistant 
Mqfitor in the* Department of History, almost all 




hlx^5ffeal : oopdarioni embodied i* previous; v , , vy , 
of the Encyclopaedia are out of date. * So manyTie* 
facts have been obtained that the verdicts of th< 
previous historians have been continually reversed bj 
the latest appeal. • 


the latest appeal. • \ 

^ • 9 } * * ' 

4X7 MAPS, 450 PLATES, AND 7,000 LINE SKETCH** 

• 

Mr. A. J. Evans, who is pne of the>mo9t successfu 
and intrepid of modem excavators, maintained 
truth that the spade has proved itself to be the mostli 
volutionaiy instrument The history of earlier days fail 
been dug out of the ground in which it has been Hm 
long buried. languages not yet known antTUnd^ 
ciphered, but, it is hoped, not indecipherable. haV* 
been brought to light. It is curious, but true, that ft 
the generation in whose shaping fingers t£e physics 
universe has shrunk from a wide expanse of unknowi 
and almost illimitable area into a well surveyed sphew 
wrtich the tourist can run round in a couple o 
months, the explorer, the excavator, and the archco 
logist have enormously extended our knowledge 6 
the ancient world. Vast new worlds seem to rfoi 
before our gaxe, and the new edition of the EncyclO 
pxdia has a story to tell of many vanished civilisa 
tions of which the compilers of earlier encyclopaaiiai 
had not the faintest notion. All these discoveriei 
are carefully illustrated by one hundred and seven 
teen plate maps and three hundred maps in thi 
text The Encyclopaedia is not exactly a picturi 
book, but it contains four hundred and fifty full page 
plates, a number of which, especially those on Knight 
hood and Chivalry, edited by the late King, 
printed in colours. There are seven thousand line 
drawings in |}ie text. > .... 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


9 . 

The editors of the Encyclopxdia have taken al 
knowledge as their province, and they claim, not it 
any boasting spirit, that the Encyclopaedia, original!) 
conceived to include the arts and sciqpces, has no? 
developed its field of survey so that it may claim ft 
contain a complete circle of instruction. It is no 
only a great international dictionary of biography, bur 
by far the most complete world history in theEdgltti 
language. The lexicon of BrockhaiA, its only s^riow 
conq>ctitor, is in bulk comparatively insignificant 
ttmtaining sixteen as against forty million words ix 
the new Encyclopxdia. In age it is quite juvenile 
the ^Encyclopedia dating back to 1768, while that d 
Hrockhaus is only in its fiftieth year. : 

At the Savpy dinner, to which I have already m*d- 
reference, the menu was a morocco-bound pamphle 
containing extracts and specimens of the first editioi. 
In 1768 the Encyclopedia contained among its ilhA 
trations an extraordinary picture of Noah's A' 
floating upon the waters of the deluge. Vjur’ 
articles extracted from the first edition show 
Japan was dismissed with a line and a half, C 
had four lines, while Prussia had exactly two / 
half. France was dismissed with about a do/ 



, concerning wmen sud 
the new Encyclopedia, 



which such>pio*#dtte2!| 
wrtattfH to bo 
lowed to have 

situated in the valley of the Euphrates, but that 
is city there are now no remains, nor is even the 
where it stood known with certainty ” And 
_ wasalll • • • 

PSThe chief drawback to be feared in so compre¬ 
hensive an accumufation'of the results of the latest 
scholarship is tljat the array of facts tends more and 
imore to become like the arrangement of specimens 
hn entomological museum. The editor has striven 
this, bdt it is to a certain extent unavoidable. 

value of the contributions is high, but it 
iterature of professors. 

very interesting contrast which de.«rves 
.is the immense change which has come over 
'spirit of religion since the first edition of the 
*ia was published. In those archaic and 
the encyclopaedist divided religions into 
which were true and those which were false, 
toew edition no such arbitrary classification is 
of. AH religions are more or less true, all 
more or less false. A praiseworthy attempt 
made to present each religion at its best, as 
todneeived by the highest and purest of its 
/ The whole modem science of Biblical 
Jttmet in for sympathetic and ample treat- 
The discovery of the Babylonian origin of .* 
*JpC the Pentateuch dates from since the ninth 
appeared. 

VARIETY OF ITS CONTENTS. 

f idea of the space allotted to different sub- 
A(i;weU as of the immense multiplicity of sub- 
;WWted, may be gained from the following list, 
jtap random :—France, 154 pp.; England, 

•'•2f gypt ? 1,0 pp,; Africa » 43 PP ' Bib,e ’ 

W-i Bideriology, 34 pp.; Ceramics, 57 pp. 
3&!ldwrag list* of subjects is taken at random 
1 artjcles in volume six r- •“ Earl of 

j#* 9 Chatswofth,” “Chaucer, 1 * “Cheating,” 

“ “Chert," “Chilblains,” “Children's 
"CMlter* Hundreds,” “ Choir,” “ Cholera," 
^.oks,” nChristian Science,” “Christmas,” 
Randolph Churchill,” “ Cicero,” “ The <$d,” 




"it* 




ft? ? Circus,?; .‘*CUiUsatioflf;?v 
List,” “CleopatrC". “Climate." “Lord ' 
“Clock,” “Cbwn,” “Coal,” “Coast Dofimce," 
“Cock Fighting,” Cock Upe Ghost,” 0 “Colours 
(Military)," “Colours of Animals," “CobmbtM,* 
“Comedy,” “Comet,” “Company,” “Compass, • 
“ Confessional,” “ Conjuring*” Altogether there 'are; 
40,000 distinct articles, long and short, in the Ency¬ 
clopedia. f *• Q 

All the artful methods employed to dispose of the 
last edition by the 7 i*i«/%re brought into play to 
induce the public to purchase the new edition 
Bookstands in single and double tier for holding the 
books are provided at the following prices:—The 
portable rack, in oak, 1 as. 6d.; single-tier, mahogany, 
57s. 7 double-tier, 35s., for the India paper edition. 
For the ordinary paper edition revolving bookcases 
are supplied at a is. 

ABOUT THE PRICE. . * 

Anyone who wishes to purchase the Encyclopaedia 
is asked to stale what binding he prefers, and whether 
he wants the light or the heavy edition. When the 
volumes arrive he can then, and not till then, make 
up his mind as to whether his payment shall be made 
in cash or in instalments. If he decides to pay by 
instalments he must fill in orders upon his bank or send 
a series of post-dated cheques. He is allowed credit 
for four, eight, or twelve months, or longer. Suppose 
that he orders the full sheepskin flexible India paper, 
edition, he can either pay for it at 21s. per volume or 
^30 9s. cash down, or he can send in thirty-one 
guinea post-dated cheques spread over as many 
months. He thus will possess the whole Encyclo¬ 
paedia at once for the payment of the first guinea, and 
he will not pay the last guinea till he has had the set 
for two years and seven months. If he takes the full 
morocco heavy edition he can spread his payments 
over three years and eight months. 

By insisting upon post-dated cheques or orders on a 
bank when the Encyclopedia is bought, the publishers 
are able to free themselves from all further responsibility 
for the collection of instalments. Of course, io ca! 5 e» 
of death or default they stand to have the, (flieqies 
dishonoured; but ff they insure against this risk tne 
premium would probably not be heavy. 
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THREE EMPIRE-BUILDERS. 




. ‘. (i) THE EARL* OF CHATHAM. 

Lord Rosebery’s “ Early Life of ihe Earl of Chat¬ 
ham” (Humphreys. ras. net) is a fascinating study 
of the first forty-six years of Chatham’s life. It is 
characterised by all th<* felicity of touch that distin¬ 
guishes its author, who makes the somewhat sordid 
era of the second George live and move before our 
eyes. The central figure is boldly and vividly por¬ 
trayed, and round it are grouped numerous carefully- 
finished studies of the statesmen of those •times. 
Chatham came of a family which justified Dry den’s line, 
41 Great wits are sure to madness near allied.” His 
grandfather, Governor Pitt, was a fury, his children 
Vere tempestuous and passionate, and Chatham, his 

S randson, seems to have had jnore trouble in sub- 
uing his own temper than in laying the foundations 
of the Empire. He reminds us in more ways than 
one of Disraeli. Both were inveterate poseurs , both 
were warmly attached to their sisters, and both were 
past middle age before they made their mark as 
statesmen. Theatricality became natural to both of 
them, but Chatham never seems to have doffed the 
buskins. He was, Lord Rosebery says, if not thr 
advertiser, the ancestor of the advertiser. Now that 
we see the man at close range it excites our marvel, 
often our admiration, but never our love. Chatham 
was as proud as Lucife^and had the courage of the 
<leviL But he had no humour, and very little human 
affection. His genius as an orator and his greatness 
as a statesman, which dazzled his contemporaries, 
have calt a glamour over Lord Rosebery, who has 
applied himself to his useful and self-appointed task 
with sympathetic enthusiasm. 


•A 


41 


(a) DALHOUSIE. 

Ttfe private Letters of the Marquis of Dalhousie ” 
< Blackwood) reveal the more intimate side of the life 
and character of the Laird of Cockpen, who annexed 
tHfe Punjaub, conquered the gates of Burmah, and 
built up the vast fabric of Empire in India, which the 
Muting nearly levelled to the ground a few yfears after 
he left Calcutta. In these letters he blew off feelings 
which^r expressed to no one in India. H! became 



so much of a prig as that superior person—just as 


jot so much c 
JUenborough reminds us of Lord Lytton. Like most 
eager and ardent souls, he underestimated the gravity 
1 tfae crisis with which be had to deal, and he vepr 
If made a mess of everything by bis. meddling in 
lich he did not understand. *He 



MWnr affairs which 
tyi 'Sir Charles Napier, the. 
wtbt'faad beci^wamed “not to let you eocroach 
^ifeb n y fOd l will take damned good core 


you shill not,” a remark which reveals’the tenipdr j 

so -hJttffc 




the man. He scoffed at the warnings given 
Napier as to the danger o£ mutifiy", and rated 
I^awrence for couching the Proclamation annexing: 
Punjaub in too temperate terms. * But a manvj 
Lawrence could not be appreciated by a maf^jl 
Dalhousie. The latter annexed every acre he 
lay his hands on, a course of policy which was 
in favour in those days, even John Stuart Mitt yi_ 
the annexation policy his l»enediction. These prari 
ing proconsuls are very interesting characters. Thfr 
have their uses, but their dangers are even 
obvious. ' ' .•*,/ 

(3) CECIL JOHN RHODES. . 

The most lovable, the most human, the 0101 
natural of the three Empire builders was Cecil lob 
Rhodes. His private secretary, Mr. Joipdan fLatf 
ys. 6d.), and Sir Charles Michell have contribute 
two widely different books to the library fporn Wlifc 
the future biographer will draw his matfnT 
add to the loving affection with whicivvfc: 

Mr. Jourdan is a Boswell on a sma»:sd .. 
reminiscences are invaluable. If no man can 
hero to his valet, Rhodes was certainly a 
private secretary. Sir Charles Michell, of 
dard Bank of Africa, being commissioned torf 
trustees to collect materials for a life of Rhodes <au 
the result of his collection into a biography Mtuj 
volumes, which some mistakenly imagine it publish 
as the official record of RhtxJes’s Empire-buiWta 
career. It.is nothing of the kind. It is a useful 
valuable contribution* to the mimoires pour sehri* : %\ 
future historian, but it is simply absurd to trett? 
an exhaustive or accurate record^of Rhodes^ 

A biographer who, in telling tSe story of the 
omits all • reference to Dr. Rutherfoord • 
negotiations with the Colonial Office, and'su 
the Flora Shaw telegrams, which lynched J 
across the frontier, can hardly be regarded as 
chrdbicler of events. Sir Charles Michell sa # , 

*Tbe idea prevalent in some quarters that the inception ^ 
Raid is still wrapped in mystery is wholly erTcmeom.Y^ft 
vital facts are all in print, and there ore no UQnweak^Veefcett 

Tell that to the Marines 1 * Not even die metribg 
of the Hush-up Committee which whitewashes 
Chamberlain could swallow that Then, again’, J 
Charles does not publish information in his pouesaft 

of Khott* 



which is vital to a true understanding 


ideas. For instance, we are told:— 


On August 1900, Mr. Rhodes addressed a remyhrt 


letter to one of 


giving expression A 
werau on his dev^ 


designated 

view he hoped and believed would prevail on his dec 
to the disposition o ( his surplus rive—si, after paymen’ 
tnxal expense of Ms Vcbolsxship icheve. 

But of the nature of'these views not one 
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ffipf Charles Michefl also deemed it his ^uty to omit 
his materials all reference to the Princess 
ziwill—an omission fortunately supplied by Mr. 
But enough of fcult-finding. We owe 
a to Sir Charles for having rendered his collec¬ 
tion 6f Memorials accessible to all the world.* With 
this book in hand, what the Trustees should now do 
IS to commission a.thoroughly competent interviewer, 

r »e duty it should be to wkit upon every one of 
persons namfcd in this- book as having been in 
3 ose personal relationship with Mr. Rhodes, with 
tottruiyions never to leave them until he has extracted 
ttsfry reminiscence that their memory retains, l'os- 
Sfly'Mr. Boyd, if he is at a loose end, might be 
mtfUited with the task. From the Kaiser to Princess 
EUdziwill, from Mr. Hawkslcy to Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris, this diligent collector should reverently gather 
ip every anecdote, impression, fact, or letter before Mr. 
Rhodes’s contemporaries pass away. Barney Bamalo 
ihd-Alfred Beit, President Kruger and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
Ar. Chamberlain and Mr. Garrett, are no longer 
tVailable sources; but there are still sufficient sur- 
dvore whoqp reminiscerices will enable the future 
jprd Roiebary to present posterity with a full-length 
ijtd living portrait of One of the men whose lives have 
tdded to the inspiration and the aspiration of man- 
uiul , Byjhe way, why does Sir Charles si»oil one 
>f the molt famous of Rhodes’s phrases, “ unctuous 
tude,” by quoting it as “upright rectitude,”which 
tautological and misses the point ? 



“LIFE OF LADY JOHN RUSSELL." 
ne of the most charming biographies which have 
hed me for some time past is The life oj Leuiy 
Russ til, by D. MacCarthy and A. Russell 
thuen. *ios. 6d. net). It is of no small political 
rtance for the historian, but the great charm 
book consists in the picture which it gives 
is gracious lady, cultured, political, domestic, 
ling her fanctiogs as the wife of a great Minister 
te, never neglecting for one moment her duties 
ife and mother. Lady Russell for many years 
her husband’s death made her home the meeting 
for men gf light and leading, and the book 
some pleasant glimpses of the political, and 
ry leaders of the nineteenth century. But that 
yhich dwells in the memory above all else when we 
doae the book is the picture of married life. Lord 
fohn Russell was a mangold in exterior and pbysi- 
illy unattractive, but he seems to have been able to 
ike a passionate and tender affection on the part 
Us wife, of which there is touching evidence in 
following letter which Lady Russell wrote to her 
pn June 30th, 1878; soon after the death of 
md:— 

word with 'you, my "own Lofty, before leaving home, 
of »Uli boing able to call it home, darkened 
multiplying memories with which it U 



every dey of my life I 
Hta^jMrhaa left me, quite left me, 


• . - ’ 

me? Whenever I came in from a walk or a drive luseil to . 
know almost before 1 opened hi* door, by tha sound of Ms’-, 
voice, or of something, whether all wa» well with him, and now * 
there i* only that deadly silence. And, yet I often feel if I 
had but courage to go in, surely I must find him, surely be 
must be waiting for me and wanting me. But how foolish to, 
talk of any one form of this unutterable blank, which meet* 
inc at every turn, intertwined with everything I say or do, and 
taking a new shape every moment, and the yearning and the 
aching which have been my portion for four year*—the yearning 
for my other lost loved ones, for my dear, dear boys, secmsf> 
more terrible than ever now that this too has come upon me 
... I pass my husband’s sitting+ooin window—there are the 
rose* be loved so well, hanging over them in all their summer 
lieauty, hut be docs not call me to give him one. I coirte in, 
and there on the walls of my room are pictures of the three, but 
not one of them answers me—silence, nothing but deadly 
silence I 1 know all is well, and 1 feel in my inmost heart that 
thi* lay sorrow b a blessed one, saving us from far worse, and 
taking him to Ins rest, ami 1 never for a moment forget what 
treasures beyond price are left to my old age Mill. 

THE FACTS OF BROWNING'S LIFE. # 
The Life of Robert Browning, with notices of his 
writings, his family, and his friends, by the late Pro¬ 
fessor W. Hall s Griffin, completed and edited by 
Harry Christopher Minchin (Mithuen. Pp. 356 and 
37 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net). All who knew the 
late Professor Hall Griffin will view this book wilh 
l»athctic interest. Professor Griffin was filled with a 
real passion of love and reverence for the poet, and 
gave all his spare time for many years to learning all 
that could be known about him, in England, France, 
and Italy. The book renews the grief so widely felt 
at the author’s sudden and early death. He had 
written more than half the work, which has been 
continued by Mr. Minchfo. His loving care, 
jweeise scholarship, and minute accuracy are 
shown in tracing every circumstance of the 
origin and development of the charaater and 
works of the poet. He not merely gathered to • 
gether every fact of interest concerning the poet 
which had already appeared in book, magazine, or 
newspaper. Mr. Griffin had further, advantages as a 
biographer. He “ enjoyed the friendship pi •Brown¬ 
ing's son and sister, who gave him ungrudging help.” # 
It may be taken as a reflection of thg way in 
which the surviving Browning family interdicted foe 
poet. Professor Griffin was thus enabled to become 
intimate‘with the books in the Palazzo Reiaonico, 
amid which the future poet passed his chilohood; 
and nyich new light is shed from these book| on the 
origin of many of the poems. He was also in touqfc 
% ,with pany other fqands of the poet,*and be bad 
* access tg the urfpublished diary of*Alfred Domett 
(“ Waring ”), of which he was “ practically tho dis¬ 
coverer.” With such sources the book has much to ’ 
show for its claim to be “ the first serious attempt tp 
set forth correctly and adequately the facts of Brown-- 
ing^s life." ^o every lover and student of Browning ", 
it is simpl/ in valuable and indispensable. It iup-> 
plies in tile most readily accessible form the occasion, 
the environment, and the atmosphere of Browning'll 
work. Sometimes, it is true, one •feet* that one V. 
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has been brought too near to the picture, the 
rugosities of the paint on the canvas being so 
visible that the larger effect suffers somewhat 
• DoubL|ess this failing would have been removed 
had the author lived to complete his TOrk. But 
as it is, if the reader of- this book had np other 
knowledge of Robert Browning, he would certainly 
feel that h^had been in the presence of a great and 
kindly man, but would scarcely have any conception 
of the Alpine range and sublimity of the poet’s soul. 
The work must be considered as complementary, 
not complete. As a companion to Browning’s works 
it is unique and irreplaceable. 


MR. OBRIENS UNCONVINCING BOOK. 

An Olive Branch in Ireland ami its Ifistorf .—The 
purpose of Mr. William O’Brien’s book is to convince 
the world that a new Ireland has arisen, and that the 
»n>illennium would have ulrendy come but for Mr. John 
Redmond. It might well lend some people to believe 
that the Ulster Orange lamb is*ready to lie down with 
the Connemara lion; and that both are ready to 
welcome England as a friend and brother, the only 
obstacle in the way of the union of this perfectly 
happy family being Mr. Redmond. Unfortunately 
anyone knowing the South and West of Ireland and 
Ulster will hardly be convinced that this is the case. 
The fact that Colonel Saunderson was howled down 
in the Ulster hall by some of the Belfast “Orange 
lambs” shortly before his death is no proof that 
Ulster has changed its attitude towards Home Rule; 
nor is the treatment to which “honest-hearted Mr. 
William Johnson, of Ballykilbeg,” was subjected by 
the unintelligent Belfast Conservative Association 
any proof of a change of opinion in the North of 
Ireland. True, Mr. Thomas H. Sloan captured South 
Belfast, the hotbed of Orangcism, as an Independent 
Unionist, whose sympathies with the Dimraven Con¬ 
ference were well known. But the very moment the 
question of Home Rule or Separation from the United 
Kin^Bocn was mooted, out went Mr. Sloan. The 
book, although containing a great deal of contem- 
poraiy political history, makes much too little of the 
Teligious feud which unhappily*survives in Ireland. 
(Macmulan. Portraits. 479 pp. 10s. net.) 

• NOTABLES OF THE GEORGIAN E*A. • 

Mr. John Fyvic’s book is so good ^pd so well 
wriWdh that I give the list of the characters whom he 
has selecled: LadJ Mary Coke; Sir Henry Bate- 
Dudley, “a•journalistic parlon”; the*Countess of 
Strathmore, “ a hunted heiress ” ; Bampfylde-Moorc 

Carew, “a professional beggar”'; Lady Holland, and 

Abraham Tucker. Portraits of all these notable, if 
not always noble, personages are included in the 
volunfe. Mi-. Fyvie has a claim on our gratitude for 
haying unearthed the biography - #f. Carew, if for 
..nothing else. Carew was the kind of character in 
,whom Sfevenson would have delighted, but whose 
adventuces are too extravagant, too absurd! too 
’.improbable Tor fiction. Only in real life can such a 


character exist He somehow •contrived to die ii 
something very much like the odour of Sanctity, afte 
having carried on for forty yean a career of impot 
ture. ‘ He went about* in a variety of disguise** fro® 
that of a shipwrecked mariner to that of a non-jurir^ 
clerg^nan. He was caught once and shipped* 
Maryland, but he contrived to escape—indeed b 
could have been caught again tfnd again, but no>4!0 
had the heart to catch him, such a droll rogue •«!} 
he and so clever. But all the t&ays in this hOQl 
arc worth reading. (Constable. ios. 6d. net.) -,. ^ 

SIR ROBERT ANDERSON’S N?EMOtRS. » \ 

Sir Robert Anderson’s The Jdghtcr Side of "M 
Official li/t\ which originally appeared in Black 
wood's Magazine, is now published as a book to 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton (10s. 6d. net).. Tb 
passage revealing the authorship of the 'fanfttt 
letters to the Times on “ Parnellism and Crime” ha 
not been touched, and in an important Appendix Si 
Robert Anderson makes sjiecial reference to the coo 
troversy excited by it. It would not do for ever 
retired head of Scotland Yard to be so garrulous, bi 
Sir Robert Anderson is a journalist *as* well as \ 
Sherlock Holmes, and writes discreetly. Moreovet 
being an Irishman of the right sort, he is able to «hbi 
the best side of his compatriots, not merely the word 
which is important, seeing how much bf tbe bool 
deals with Ireland. 


“THE ROMANCE OF PRINCESS AMELIA.” • 

Many will have forgotten the name even of tbi 
youngest and romantic daughter of George III.» Sb 
was the fifteenth child of George and Charlotte, ant 
a lovely litfle thing, full of sense and spirit, before 
troubles began. Only one of the portraits in 
book really does justice to her, for the bright gaie 
of her early years was saddened by uncongeni 
surroundings, ill-health, sorrow for her-father, and 
secret love-story. Iler death from consumption « 
the age of twenty-seven was the immediate cause B 
King George’s relapse into insyity. The material 
of the present- book (by W. S. C. Pemberton.* Pfcfc 
lished by Eveleigh Nash. 16s. net) are 'chirf 
gathered from private papers, Ihe letters of tfy 


Princess, and those of General Fitzroy. 

an Eminent woman ruler. 


•> 


In the last volume of Methuen’s Romantic 
series the life of another .ruler of the Netherlands1 
dealt with—the Infanta Isabel of Spain, elder daught< 
of Philip II. It is well told by Miss E. Klingen&tdn,ai 
well illustrated with portraits. In his introduction I} 
fessor Edward 'Armstrong remarks that “ the'Net^ 
lands must rank with England, for three of their s* 
rulers have been women.” As he says, Isabey 
is not romantic in the sense in which this •] 
generally tmken. She hfcd no sentimental Iqvj 
she married, when over thirty, not at al* 
person, to whom, however, she was . 
attached, and a good deal of her life 
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itMfig. : .Ni . 
to rbad of.than many 
romantic in the ordinary tense. .' (Methuen. 

:w. net) •* ** * 
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FRANK^BRANCWYN AND HIS WORK. 




a handsome volume , (Kfcgan Paul. ios. 6d. 
Fully illustrated* with, reproductions of Frank 
(WynVwork in colour and*in black.and white, 
|$er Shaw 9 patrrow give* an extremely interest- 
recount of the life and rise to fame of one of the 
irary Eagtish artists who has acquired for 
greatest reputation outside England. Mr. 
jjfefh is of Welsh extraction, though bom at 
Bjin 1867. , His father, Mr. Curtis Brangwyn, 
died not-many years ago, was a remarkable man. 
appendix, in which a complete list of the 
lutings and etchings is given, it is instruc- 
(ice to how many different parts of the worla 
has found its way. Specimens of it are not 
■ foreign galleries, but even in American 
collections. It is not a disparagement 
rn, perhaps it is rather the reverse, to 
>ld style of work, with brilliant colour- 
in what is popularly called the 
style,” does not lend itself to repro- 
colour process quite so well as the work 
inferior and more “ niggling" artists, 
the inevitable question whether 
fr work will stand the test of time, 
Sparrow gives the following curious 

f . • . 

is a painter of unusual force, and powerful art 
attract tae gentler sex as a rule 1 and the opinions of 
like tkAse from effeminate minds in men, count for 
■A final verdict. Reynolds, with ha buoyant virility, 
ids amodfc the greatest masters of colour, while Kudrin 
his name j. and women support Ruakin because Rubens 
i to offer then* in the way of domestic sentiment. * It is 
x>en, who in life keep their greatest admiration for 
Stalwart manhood, choose the feminine gracious- 
Luioi ratHer thaw the conquering majesty of style in a 
Angelo. Remembering these points, we cannot pre 
-III think of B 




to 




England will 


(rangwyn fifty yean hence. 


THE CROWN COLONIES. 


Very .heaty and portly volumes of 511 and 
respectively (The Broad Stone of Empire ), 
Bruce, G.C.M.G., deals with the problems * 
Colony administration. The subject, of 
.4* immense; and the full index is very nece$- 
$Mpanyone to find information on any parti- 
of it, One or two chapters deal with our 
Policy, one with our Imperial Policy, 
Colonial Governor, and with law in the 
; while the second volume coven eda- 
ire, finance, etc., thefinalchapter 
’ especially considered as 
I believe, the first attempt 
Coleoieft and the general 
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- . “TIT* DAWM or MODERN ENGLAND.” * •/ \ /. 

The sub-title of this book is A lAstorj rf thi 
Reformatio 1509-1525 (Longmans. 9s. nd). The 
author, Mr. Carlos B.Lumsden,, treats the Rcforipation 
from the secular rather than from the religious stand¬ 
point. He argues that the Reformation sprang from 
the hearts of the people, ancf was not fostered by 
outside influences. The people had everywhere 
grown tired of being ruled by friars and Rome. 
Statecraft and Churchcraft became synonymous. The 
morality of the monasteries and convents was not 
much better than that of the Court of Henry Villi 
.People became gradually self-reliant, and Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin had, therefore, no difficulty in 
leading # them away from the effete ceremonialism and 
dogmatism of Rome to the simplicity of worship of 
the Reformed faith. 

MR. ZANGWIbL'S ITALIAN FANTASIES. 

From a literary point of view this is perhaps the 
best work Mr. Zangftill has produced. He has 
always been associated with the Ghetto ; though there 
is no Ghetto about this. The style is ornate, but it is 
a pity that in the midst of an otherwise dignified piece 
of writing there should be such sentences as the 
following: “ The four hundred millions of China lie 
on our imagination like a nightmare in yellow, and 
we perceive that the maker of man hath a predilec¬ 
tion for pigtails.” It is the Italy of letters in general, 
rather than the Italy of art, which is dealt with, but 
D’Annunzio's last novel, “ Perhaps Yes, Perhaps No,” 
is made the occasion for a strong denunciation of the 
most famous modern Italian mffn of letters. (Hcinc- 
mann. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“CLEANINGS FROM FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA.” 

Possibly the man in a foreign country who is most 
likely to get in touch with the natives of all classes 
is the wide-minded and cultivated merchant, especially 
if he speaks the language well. All these qualifica¬ 
tions the late Archibald Little possessed, together 
with a love of travel, and for twenty y6ars the 
devoted help of a sympathetic wife. It is she who' 
has revised this volume, which should be upon thej 
shelf of every library* for a keen observer who was in 
China long t before Gordon made his name there can 
far* better gauge present affairs than the moffern 
traveller. 'Mr. Little contraits London and Pekin in 
original fashion, gives translations of Chinese plays, 
tells that the Chinese women htd formeriy a less 
downtrodden 'position *ftian now, wama us not* to 
neglect Thibet, and applauds the good work originated 
by the missionaries, qualified by the statement that 
they have had a good deal to do with the Chinese 
dislike of foreigners. . 

TWO NEW BOOKS ON JAPAN* * • 

Tw<* more bdoks have just appeared on Japan, die 
for which I tealiy can see no Teason—Zq^m and'tke 
Japanese , by Walter Tyndale (Methuen. IF 
the other, for which I do see a reason, M k 
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a great deft} ofuseful information, 

by M. " 
from 

loc. net) ! The only rmstm dttre for Mr. Tyndale** 
book*is the fact that it contains some colour illustra¬ 
tions which are certainly pretty, and are far the best 
part of the book. *M. Dautremer is lecturer in 
Oriental languages at the University of Paris, and 
has expended much trouble over the collection of the 
facts contained in his book. He does not idealise 
the Japanese, and is mtich impressed by their extreme 
poverty. The writer laughs at the Yellow Peril, and 
thinks we need fear no serious cdmpetition from 
Japan for a long time. The interior of the country 
is still as it was fifty years ago. 

HOME I.IFK IN SPAIN. 

Mr. Bensusan’s hook, in spite of his twenty 
years’ acquaintance with Spain, will not for a 
moment compare with Mr. Havelock Ellis’s “Soul 
of Spain." Nevertheless, it has the merits of being 
sympathetically written and well illustrated, partly 
from Spanish paintings, partly from photographs. 
Mr. Bensusan thinks much of Spain has changed 
little since Borrow’s day. He condemns bull-fighting 
wholesale. He has a good word to say for the 
Spanish priest, who, if he does not shave every day, 
and is often ignorant, is still often the friend of the 
village. Of the high Church officials, he also says 
that they are popular with a large proportion of the 
masses. Yet he notes the scepticism prevalent in 
Spain. In an interesting chapter on 44 The 'J*heatre " 
he remarks on the vjgour of the Spanish drama to¬ 
day, and the number of dramatists able to produce 
good plays. In his chapter on bull-fighting, by the 
way, the writer says that in Barcelona there is a school 
for w 5 mcn bull-fighters, though women are seldom 
entrusted with old hulls. (Methuen, xos. 6d. net.) 

HOMK I.IFK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

• American Home Life is the title of a book in Messrs. 
Methuen’s series (10s. 6d.), which opened with Miss 
Betham* Edwards’s 44 French Home Life.” The 
author, K. G. Bushcy, is painstaking and well-in¬ 
formed)* but the picture which is given of home life in 
America is not particularly attractive. A striking 
thing is that she has nothing whatever tasay of the 
religious life of America beyond mentioning that the 
American parents spend* tlieir Sundays «in reading 
Sun&fy newspaper^ and all the religious Education 
that # their*children receive ij given in, the Sunday- 
school. Th* American parerft, «t is stated, shrinks 
eypn from giving moral instruction to h!s children. 
The book is full of information, - however, which it is 
very difficult to get elsewhere. The partioilars given 
as to the cost ofliving, the. price of commodities, the 
habits knd customs of America, should prove very useful 
to those who are about to settle.in tUftft country^ 

.* • ; • ARGENTINA. . « 

Mr. A. Stuarf Pennington’s work on 21 U Argentine 
Republic •(Stanley Paul, ios , 6 dL.net) is valuable 
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together 
translated 


. Tosfoh Dautremer, and- i 
ttyp French —The Japanese Empire. _(Unwin. 




written .by 

more dan twenty years’ at i 
covers the history of Argenthm ;^ tb^ 
and conquest period, to 1617; die • 
from 1617 to 1776; the period df Ac Y 
1776*10 1810, and that of the Republic* 
the present day. There is a valuable chapfe# 
fauna (the best I happen to kwevv of), ttu)! 
the flora and forests,* the geology, industries 
ductions, and literature and journalism. * T 
interesting chapter on 41 Life in Argentina,” 
contemplating settlement in the eountry 
well to read. 

44 ECONOMIC ANNALS Of THE NINETEENTH 

An enormous amount of labour must haW^ 
expended in the writing and compilation 
Weighty work by Professor William 
gmith Professor of Political Economy 
University. This, the first volume, brings : 
nomic annals of last century down only l 
as 1820. In a sense this book is a history'! 
English people from 1800 to 1820. On p.'fj] 
are reminded how far we have travelled «sinc6iJJ 
the story of a Scotch laird who remarked pf,i 
his tenant farmers reported to be eating 
must look sharp after this man ; he has hi*) 
cheap. # rhcy tell me he eats flesh meat." ‘ Sudj 
volume is naturally intended rather-for studvrI 
reference than for general reading. It if w$& 
dexed, and so clear in ils expositions that 
with a moderate knowledge of political ecoi 
easily follow it (Macmillan. 759 pp. 21s. 

MOSTLY PIRATES.- 

Buccanefrs in the West Indies in the 
Century (C. H. Haring. Methuen. 10s. 6&)$; 
is a book which deals with a subject of 
interest. Pirates are about the most Si 
people in the world, especially to boys. - * 
should be it is difficult to say, for itbejf^jji* 4 
tbe most part criminals who* cut throats' few' 
as remorselessly as any human brings.-.ait * 
lived. Nevertheless, their adventures 
singular charm for those who live at homat 
Hence the reader will turn with irthch interest tifci 
book, which gives a curious picture , of ^ 

• things which has fortunately so utterly , ’ . 
the world as to be almost unthinkable to 
the chief interest in the volume is tbe 
it* gives of Sir Henry hforgan, who, 
pirate bold, was made Deputy Governor 
in the reign of Charles II. Sir Henry M 
said to be the original of the familiar control oC 4 
stance-room known as John King. * * •j 
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‘ FOR THEOLOGIANS AND OTHER* 
The Transfigured Chmrek, by J/ H. 1 . 

D.D. (James Clarke. 97a pp. 38.,6d. net) 
will form an interesting monument of t» 
which was'popular if the firsi 








i .century. ittiese twenty-two sermons, ire 
•in tpnei modern in diction, prettily*! Uustrated, 
fitot wanting in vigour. They do not aim at 
ring the depths of any pf our social or tbeo- 
il problems. They are spoken and printed for 
edificatidn qf the average believer, and this end 
'fwill undoubtedly promote. There is a note of 
Hious reform and pastoral faithfulness which is 
always present in popular discourses. The sermon 
ilch gives its title to the book contains the bold 
that Christian fellowship should be a meeting 
/the reverent and familiar interchange of our 
;s with God, and of what has happened to 
our warfare with the world.” In place of this 
^ameqt is raised, “ We have exalted the ministry 
“ man.* 

fefrends of Our Lord and the Holy Family % 
Arthur Bell (Kegan Paul. 6s. net), is a delight- 
ece-of reading, both for Protestant and Catholie. 
Wi has selected with wisdom and recounted 
. taste the aftermath of legend that sprang from 
/Jfefturiant soil of devout Christian fancy. The 
[ of these quaint and beautiful ancient stories 
wd Xhd least thoughtful reader to feel how far 
truth is independent of historicity. The pic- 
i.illustrations are reproductions of famous 
by Botticelli, Giotto, Titian, Fra Angelico, 
MSippi,* Ghirlandaio, Diircr, Perugino, and the 
ii^The book would make a. charming Christmas 
M- • 

Christ Myth, by Arthur Drews, translated by 
Dt Barns (Fisher Unwin. 304 pp. 7s. 6d. net), 
be attempt of a Monist— who finds the chief 
cle to a Monistic religion and attitude in the 
f ra the historical reality of a unique Redeemer 
improve that “the origin of Christianity can be 
d for without the assumption of a historical 
He affects to prove that 44 Paul knew nothing 
orical Jesus,” and that 11 we know nothing of 
Pe|sonality of that name, to Whom the 
and speeches Recorded in the Gospels refer.” 
argument is the familiar one, that because there 
Albany’. features in known myths that resemble 
K)C&pences recorded in Scripture, therefore the latter 
Ml* myths also;*as though one should prove that 
icdauie there are many resemblances between the 
i^thittpoid ape and man, therefore there is really no» 
only an anthropoid ape. Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
ty and Mythology (Watts and Co. 496 Dp. 

», appears in a second edition. “ Broadly, the 
is that when every salient item in the 
the Gdspel Jesus turns out to be more or 
mythical, the matter of doctrine equally 
p matter of action, there is simply nothing 
r ;dan entitle anyone to a belief in any 
ty behind the name.” These Jx>oks 
' th^-ipeculative excesses that are the 
J attendant on the infancy of the 

V’. • 

it, Rev. T. S. Cairncioas, 
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•B.D. (Redder aiu} Stoughton.. 276 pp; -3s. 6d;)» 

. purports to be a series of letters written#to a young 
• friend entering the ministry. It 16 a mixture of 
reminiscence and advice, often sound. It is flavoured 
throughout with a spice of that pleasantry *vhich 
hangs abofit the minister's study and vestry, like the 
flavour of tobacco, and brightqns up the tea-meeting 
speech. Occasionally it falls into “ smartness,” but 
often rises into real humour. 

The Resurrection Narratiles and Modem Criticism , 
by Dr. J. J. Thorbum (Kfcgan Paul. 238 pp.' 
6s. net), is “ a critique mainly of Professor Schmiedel’s • 
article ‘ Resurrection Narratives’ in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Bibiica,” which maintain the purely subjec¬ 
tive character of the appearances of Jesus and the 
untrusSworthiness, owing to internal discrepancies, of 
the •narratives themselves.” Dr. Thorbum’ concen¬ 
trates on the counter-facts—that the Resurrection 
narrative is absolutely at one on the two main issues,^ 
that there was a l>odily resurrection on the third day* 
of a super-normal nature, and that certain super¬ 
normal manifestations of the risen Jes-us took place, 
witnessed by numbers of people at different times 
and in different places. 

NEW FICTION. 

The Wreck of the Golden Galleon , by Lucas Malet 
(Hodder. 5s.), is a short but pathetic story of an 
old maid, in the back waters of life, who pours out 
her hidden love upon a young cub who spouts 
anarchy, and takes to thieving. 'Die galleon is a 
little silver gilt ship, a jart of his spoils, and given to 
Miss Povey by him, becomes her a sort of altar 
upon which she pours out her devotion. It is a great 
pity that Charles Kingsley’s daughter can give us no 
more inspiring themes, no more ennobling •hopes, 
than are to be found in this volume. 

Rhona Keith, by Annie S. Swan (Hodder. 3s. 6d.), 
is a good story, full of the romance which exists even 
in commonplace lives; it interests, without exaggera¬ 
tion of the characters. • 

Alison's Adventure, by Harold Bind loss (John 
Long. 6s.). A capital story which present** a truj * 
picture of life on the Canadian prairie lanc^, where, 
though the air is clear, water is a difficulty; wages 
may be high, but their purchasing value is small; 
fruit is almost unobtainable, and moreover there is 
no place cm the prairie for the sick or weak-wejved. 
Alison is neither, and she finefc a strqpg man to* 
cherish her. * # •* € • 

In Dancing Days , by J. J. Bell (Hodder. 6s.), the 
creator of “ Wee Macgreegor ” gives us Poppea the 
dancer, a rare and beautiful spirit, and a quaint 
Scotch lady for the mischief maker. Frank .and 
Hilary, the youthful lovers, are a charming couple. 

A . Dreamer's Tragedy is by Owen . Stranger 
(Grelning. # 6s.). The dreamer is a scientific jnan 
wh<* suddenly wakes up to the fact that a “woman is 1 
beautiful. Unfortunately she "is the wpng woman, • 
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and die-ruins him by her extravagance and drunken¬ 
ness.* Th* right girl secures the happiness she’ 
deserved, but the way in which the wife is disposed 
of is sorflewhat extravagant. 

7 i? 4 * Winterbournes Family, by Alice Brown 
(Constable. 6s.), is a delightful New England homily, 
one of the characters in which is a modified edition 
of Mrs. Jellaby. 

The Reft Cure , by W. B. Maxwell (Methuen. 6a), 
is a forceful story of wasted lives, in which a strong 
and successful M.P., |he son of a country solicitor, 
wto has never looked inward, never played, has no 
religious leanings, and the somewhat coarse fibre 
natural to such a character, works havoc with his own 
health and the life of the wife whom he really loves 
but has never sheltered. Only in death do thfy learn 
to know each other. 

The McArdle Peerage, by Evelyn Tempest (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.), is a clever exposition under 
the form of a novel of Communistic ideas and the 
results of attempting to carrjfcthem out on a country 
estate. 

Through the Chrysalis , by F. F. Montressor 
(Murray. 6s.), is a charming story with some good 
characterisation. 

Our House, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, is small 
and rather frothy talk about life in a London flat, the 
writer’s neighbours, and her experiences with a succes¬ 
sion of domestics. The book, however, is lightly and 
amusingly written, the best part of it being the 
few reminiscences it contains of Phil May and other 
artists. (Unwin. 328 pp. 4s. 6d. net.) 

PSYCHICAL, lftYSTICAI, RELIGIOUS. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s novel, The Human 
Chorj (Macmillan. 6s.), is a weird story redolent of 
magical mysteries, based upon the conception that 
the universe is but an embodied word of God, and 
that it can be transformed by sounding correctly the 
name of the Deity. Mr. Blackwood has seldom taken 
a higher flight, but the air is a little too rarefied for 
the ordinary reader. 

Reason and Belief, by Sir Oliver Lodge (Methuen. 
3s. 6tT), is a collection of the substance of discourses 
addressed to the teachers in training at the University 
of Birmingham, giving in popular form the Principal’s 
re&ons for holding with unshaken fidelity to* thc # 
truth of the cardinal dowtrines of the New Testament. 
He’starts from ihc Incarnation, and % goes on to 

S 'est how to tr&t the Old Testament Scriptures in 
light otevolution. A hdpful and sftggegtive book. 
The Religions and Philosophies of the East\ by 
M. Kennedy (Werner Laurie. 6s.). This book is 
somewhat of a curiosity in its way. It is inscribed 
l Ad majorem Niettschi} gloria m" and is the first 
itteftpt that has ever been made to apply to the 
wisdom of the East the staqdartLof moral values to 
* found in the philosophy of Nietzsche. Between 
he Branmin and the Superman there il undoubtedly 
K>me anally. ' • 




. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

The report of the proceeding# of the‘Public Mot* 
Conference held in London on July! 14th and i6tfc 
last has just been published by Cassell’s at fe net, 
under the title of The*Nation's Morals. • Among fftt 
contributors are Archdeacon Sinclair, the Headwind 
of Eton, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Mr. W. Stead, 
Mr. St Lot* Strachey, Dr. Macnatnara, etc. '. .kf 

Mr. John Beddoe’s Memories qf Eighty Years 
have given the writeV pleasure to write and aft# 
his friends pleasure to read; but td the rank 00*i 
they can afford but mild interest. Dr. Beaded 
a busy but a somewhat ordinary lifer and his # at 
recording it is also ordinary. Honestly, theft 
much memoh-writing in these days. The!?* 
interesting part of the book is that dealing; 
the writer’s experiences during the Crimean £< 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith. 7s.6d.net) . *J 

# In The Romance of a Medici Warrior 14 Christ 
Han: ” has taken the life and times of Giovanni 
Bande Ncre, with something about his remarkably 
warrior mother, Caterina Sforza, and something' mo 
about his son, Cosimo I., Grand Duke of Tt 
Suffice it to say that this book is verv much 
than some of its class. (Stanley Paul. Jos. 
net.) . „ 

Mr. E. V. Lucas’s The Second Post , a supplement 
and companion, as he says, to 14 The Gentlest Art,” 
one of the most delightful anthologies of letters; £ 
sible. Of the letter-writers from whose epistlesC 
has culled may be mentioned R. L. S., Sydney Snf.is 
Edward FitzGerald, Pliny the Younger, Carlyig and 
his wife, and even a lieutenant of the Japanese:Navy 
(with an impossible name). For a person of 45 
bent the book would be a Christmas present 
would be certain to please. (Methuen. 5s.) 7 

As The Vinos of Vanoc (his no/% de plume, 
Arnold White has collected and republished a number 
of short papers of his which originally «ppeared;4n 
the Referee (Kegan Paul. 5s. net). They Qk# 
great variety of subjects. Mr. White's style, is *igor- 
.ous, and in order that the wile who love instruction 
may be able to refer with ease to his utterance* pc 
diverse topics there is a detailed index. The fool wbb 
despiseth instruction is certain to disagree very often 
with Mr. White, and will therefore perhaps not jwe 
the index as often as he should do. . 

English readers are indebted to Mr. 
a masterly translation of the third German edi 
Eric Wasmann’s well-knqwn work on Modem 
and the Theory of Evolution (539 pp. Eight p' 
Kegan Paul. 16s.). The section devoted t 
" Modem Development of Cytology " sho 
author, at his best, and Mr. Waaraann * 
equals, even in Germany, the home of the 
The book is not intended solely as an in 
into matters biological ; it serves also a? 
formidable dub wherewith the*orthodox ir 
some of the many crushing blows whir 
their portion for well-nigh twogeneratir 
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pSZ# 4 « Fairy Bock (lyongrrtw'ih.* * 6 *,), with six 
red- plates • and ' ‘numerous ; illustrations by 
Ilford* is a pew volume of what is now a*well- 
ii v collection of. folklore, edited by Mr. and 
Andrt* Lapg., Mr. I*ng says in lys preface 


Knights re¬ 
told, with 


off »vw t^rtf-m**** xokft 
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are.tTying to write nowadays.; But besides the very 
old and classic stories which are given in this valurae 
we are glad # to see some by the more modem 
Topelius of Scandinavia. * “ 

The Scottish Fairy Book (Fisher Unwim 6 s.) is a 
wonderful collection, made by Elizabeth W. Grierson, 
of the tides of fairies, bogies, witches, brownies, 
keepies, and other weird creatures to be found in the 
Scottish folk-lore. TUsy have been collected from ' 
many classic sources and retold in simpler language, 
while a wealth of illustrations adds to’their attractive¬ 
ness.^ Probably there is no country where the exist¬ 
ence of spirits and goblins has been so implicitly 
believed in up to a comparatively recent date. Two , 
previous and uniform volumes were devoted to Welsh 
and Irish fairy tales. * 

In The Gateway to Tennyson, published by 

Nelson and 
Sons at 58. 
net, we have 
the stories of 
King Arthur 


liloetrattoo from “ The Lilac 


tations from 
the poems of 
Ten nyson, 
with nume- 




















J l Sr the illustrations 

U 5 . are in ^olour, 
'Y but there^re 

i \J many marginal 

\>J sketches which 

cleverly illua- 
, trate the text 

i By permission 

\ I of the pub- 

\ I lishore we re- 

* ^ r 1 - Produce one of 

Linley Sam- 

From Nelson’s Book of Old Fairy bourne's twen- 

Tales. ty-two draw¬ 

ings make 

rlessrs. Macmillan’s book, Three Tales of Hans 
indersen (3s. 6d.), especially attractive. The three 
lies told and illustrated are “ The Dauntless Tin 


The Thin Man and the Catherine WWp 
•• Two Walfe fa Cloud 

Catherine Wheel, which by permission 
lishers is reproduced half-sixe, give* a good ? 
Mr. Hawes’s clever style. The story inrdl::» 
and the book will make a handsome prcseQf*'f 
Cecil Alden has most charming^ 
colour, Washington Irving’s 
Christmas Day , and Hodder and StoughlK^ 
issued thenkin two volumes for is. ea«h. : 

Edward Dulac’s beautiful painringa *ta»e J 
book attractive, and when, in addition, IWl 
good as that given by Mrs. Rodolpb StlJ 
Fairies I haze Met (3s. 6d. net Hodde$ 
of a warm welcome. • rfjjSj 

The Raft in Hu Bulk (3s. 6d.; 

Ethel Turner, is a sort of Alice %n Wpndortafrtj 
Abstralia. The illustrations are diatiMtly'gM 


Mom. Nelsoo, too, hare brought out many boirtaTJ 
amongst others “ Little Snowdrop" aoft other/ 

Grimm (is. 6d.). The type » clew and the co lamed. 
arc good. “ Very Short Poems for Very Short People < 
a book adequately described by its title. For. vetta 
bairns they have issued two instructive stories < JJAJfcH 
a Rat," by Alice Collyer, and “Troublaome CcteCprtj 
Geraldine Glasgow,- both at 9 d. # “My Fu*t Bopkj 
(6d.) and “My First Book about Gardening* (6dv) art 
useful. “ The Adventures of Ulyaies" (la.) 'll d 
illom&icd. 

Messrs. Csmell have also published many books for c 1 
the mod novel being “Rat-tat-tat Rhymes"Tis.),, *n%. 
a special envelope ready far the port. An oblong booU* 
many rhymes and auaint pictures. “For Teddm 
(as. 6d.) tells the .why and wherefore of numyjr 
world. “Tbe Su'» ibies" ( 3 *; 6d. net), by * 
collection of .charming little stories about the th 
around us. •“ For Sunday " (U): a series of Bib 
or little Wk by Edith Rqbarta. 


Soldier,” 11 The Little Mermaid,” 4uufc M .Thumbelisa,” 
frod.the ot which, by peraisaion of the*pub- 
lishera.' wfc renroduce one* of Mr. &mbouracs 
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. . . ^’are even more, books for tHe rising 
( ; generation this ftai than there were list, and 
Although the general tendency is to issue them 
rower price, appearance and size afe in no way 
in so doyng. Coloured illustrations are 
the smt'ffta fan of almost ail books which are 
Mled foivnftsjnd presents. Of the multitude we 
received space compels us to notice a selection 
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Great Aeroplane,” by Captain K. S. Brereton (Blackie. 
■3d thb tale the writer ha* endeavoured lo draw a picture 
perfect dying machine. The inventor of this craft, on 
discovers that it in easier to build hi* vesse than it 
t it from those who are intent on wrecking it. 
„_t for which the vessel wu constructed Is in the 
securely accomplished, and the Rtsox Ghost reluftis 
‘England i after a voyage of thrilling interest. “ A 
fit, the Slava Squadron,” by Harry Collingwood 
' 5*.), b a stoyy of the days of the suppression of the 
^ trade, and relates the adventure* of Dick Fortescue, out 
»f*rf»l •eryicc with the slave squadron in West African 
ww,;. Didf; falls into the bands of a villainous 
iter, who puts him ashore among savages. Dick's 
*g the savage* and his escape from them mako 
reading. Tnb b one of Harry Collingwood’* beat 
r.l" 55 S Opium Smugglers,” by Harold Bindloas (Unwin. 
ft*l •tory of adventure in which boys may learn 
dog Of the real hardships of Canadian life, but with it all 
l|' 4 i» enthralling charm. “The Gold Seekers," by 
M. Macdonald (Unwin. 5s.), tells how three extremely 
Invented a machine to sift gold from sand, induced 
man to finance them, and then journeyed to the 
ho get the sand they needed. The story deals with their 
es there. “Nobby's Luck,” by E. G. Protheroe 
' '•£*')' Nobby, a jolly, straight for waed, and sports* 
fellow, is thrown unexpectedly on the world penniless 
father** financial failure. He feels it hbduly to right some 
• wronged in the crash. How he succeeds is told in the 
" The Insurgents' Trial,” by Tom Bevan (Nelson. 3s. 6d). 
margests are the Bulgarians, the hero being an English* 
rho has been sent out to sep if the reported atrocities ore 
no. .There b plenty of thrilling adventure. “Hawk- 
he Brave,^ by Wiliam Beck (Blackie. 3s. 6d.). The 
^strategist among the great English soldiers of $e 
_ ‘ J Years' War, Sir Tohn Hawkwood, has had less than 
popular story. In thb tale b set forth how the While 
.tihder his leadership warred in Italy, and the ad ven¬ 
eer of hb foung squire, Neville Manning. How the 
was, through treachery, disbanded is vividly told. “ By 
Ripid," by the Rev H. A. Cody (Seeley, as. 6d.). A 
ve.stonr of that hero of the Canadian North-West, 
pas. He was the son of a mao who b said to have 
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pas. He was the son of a man who b said to have 
’ototype of Sergeant Buzfux, immortalised in the 
‘cfc Papers." All hisdife he served hb Master and *has 
indelible imprcj •ion in the new provinces of Canada. 
Vet BOys,” by Gertrude Hollb (as. 6d.). * During the 
‘ 7 » of‘King Henry VIII. two Dover boys are 
the famous corsair Barbarossa, and sold tp a 
After months of captivity. Turns b attacked 
T Charles V., the pirates driven out, and the 
LiiT ^ otnnide * Three,” bjTA^yle Sax by (Part- 
Canadian backwoods story, full of ad ventures, 
b<Wli thievos, and a wide-awake small boy. 
tv’/tw G. L. Whitman (Blackie. a*. 6d.j, b 
WJM chbalrea^ limes nf F ./1 ward III. and 

a m\ " m • • • 


and sold tp a 
unb b attacked 


of the baby Lord of Mafske, and the my* I07 auaciiuig iO.Hip 
three youths who appear to be the rightful lords in after years. 
“ Yo-ho fc$ the Spanish Main," by S. Walkey (Cassells- 
3*. 6d.), telU how an Knglbh lad and a small party of 
adventurers go in search of a mystepous treasure-ship, and how, 
assisted by the blue rovers, they overcome no fewer than seven 
pirate vesseb. “Brave Sidney Somers,” by ft M. Holme! 
(Blackie. as. 6d.),. b a stirring tale of the days of' 
Elisabeth, telling how Sidney Somers, to save the family 
lands, bays a share in a spice ♦hip and fpres forth to the 
Orient, where he meets with many adventures. “Off the 
Wicket,” by Harold Avery (Nelson. 3s. 6d.). A story of 
the Lower Fifth in Radbum School, in which one boy of bad 
character causes innumerable difficulties to boys and masters 
alike. “ The Secret Mission,” by Tom Bevan (Blackie. as. 6d.). 
An enthralling story of the Preventive Service eighty years ago. 
Thera is smuggling and love, fighting and misery galore. 
Incidentally, it shows the costly machinery required when high 
tariffs axe in force. “ Blown Away from the land," by David 

V . - mi_1 f. .. / « t n -l_1 1 t* ... .. t at .... .1. rv* a 


Ker (Blackie. is. 6d.). Reginald Evers and hb cousin Dicl^ 
Lee go on a holiday trip to Tunis with their uncle, a famous 
explorer; and, after various adventures, they are blown out to 


sea in an open boat, and cast on the uninhabited island of 
Galita, where adventures rain upon them. “ Sea Yarns," by 
J. Arthur Barry (Chambers. 3s. 6d.). A collection of ten 
adventure storirs.of shipwreck, gold-mining, station life, etc., 
hy an Australian who first,went to rca at the age of fourteen. 


Girls' Books. 


Amongst the many girls’ books published by Messrs. Nelson 
are " Boeom.Fricnds," by Angela Brasil (2*. 6d.). A clever 
story of two friends who hove the same name, but very different 


characters. “The Fortunes of Flot," by K. Purdon (is. 6d.l. 
is a delightful dog story after the style of “ Black Beauty. * 
“The Maynard Cousins, "&by Geoffrey II. White (2s.). A 
laughable talc of the adventures of the cousins in search of a 
thief at F-arl's Court. “ Celia and Her Parents," by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford (is. 6d.). Celia thinks she manages her parents, bill 
learns the truth when she marries. “ In Grandfather's Garden," 
by E. Everett-Green (I*.). A romantic little story of a pnall boy 
who visits hb grandfather, who is not on friendly term* with the 
family. “ Four Sea Urchins,” by Theodore Mills (is.), tells ol 


family. “ Four Sea Urchins,” by Theodore 


tells ot 


the merry doings of boys and girls op their rambling* during their 
holidays. “ Our Secret Society,” by W. Dunwall Fordas(is.6d.), 
b a lively talc of detective work by young children. “The 
Lower Fourth,” by Brenda Girvin (2*.). A capital high school 
girls' story, with a happy blending of cricket, sheatricals, 


naughtiness and unjust punbhmcnts. 

From Messrs. Blackie and Co. wc have received “.Greta’s, 
Domain " (3s. 6d.), by.Bessie Marchant, which tells in exciting 
style the adventures of Greta, her motbea, and small brother and 
sister, who are marooned in the north of Chile, and reside in the 
house of a 'professional wrecker. “ A New England Maid ” 
13 *. 6d.), by Elba F. Pollard. The scene is laid in America 
during the AVar of Independence. The Maid is the sister 01 
Benedicr Arnold. Washington, Major Andre and other Biilorical 
Dersonnees all taka their parts, “Th#Manor Houso School*• 


personages all taka their parts. “TheManor Hpuso School** 
(2*. 6d.) k by Angela Brazil! Thb temporary home for a school 
b a charming old mlnsion in Somerset “ yflopt in mystery,” ‘ 


and owned by a young lady. The solution of (he mystery b 
successfully undertaken by the twelve-year-old heroine. “ A 
Countess from Canada” ($s.), by Bessie Marchant. TeOt the \ 
story of the heroic struggle .of the daughter of a backwoods..' 


story of the heroic struggle .of the daughter of a backwoods.' 
storekeeper, who had to taktf her father's place in eftnteying. ? 
stores by sledge and canoe to and from civilisation. The strange • 
circumstances, width lead to her becoming a Countess are act 
forth*in due order. A The O’Shaughnessy Girls " (6s.i; -by 
Rosa Mulboflaid. . The two girl* live at^Castl* Dennbl r ' 
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eotiral 


rarjy n 
escing, 
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uromcm oack ‘llfc bar. rister, . i 
ravelling the myalery of a 70 


Toong 


Englishman employed at the castle. 

• • From Messrs. Clumbers “ Two Sobool Girls of Florence " 


3ra Messrs 

($*,), by way Baldwin, tells of two Engliahgirls who take their 
insular-prejudices to Florence. Gives good descriptions of 
Italian life. “A School Girl’s Battlefield ” (5*.) t#l!s oflife in 
an unconventional but up-to-date school, and particularly of the 
tribulation of a girl whoae eyesight is in danger. “ Rosa 
Regina ,f T 5 »-l* by L. T. Meade. A curious story of a thieving 
, reformatory cnild who, as maid in the squire’s family, develops 
an uncanny power in dressing ugly girls. 

From Messrs. Partridge and Co. 1—“ A Lady.of Mettle,” by 
Dorothea Moore (5s.). Sdtnewhat historical, gives a quaint 
account of William 111 ., and introduces the little Duke of 
Gloucester, the only child of Oueen Anne who survived the age 
of eleven. The Lady of Mettle b the lovely child-wife of Sir 
G. Bellamy. “ Margot's Secret," by Florence Bone (2s. 6d.). 
Margot is sent to boarding-school at fourteen so that she may 
not know that her brother, falsely accused of theft, is imprison. 
The fuct leaks out through a schoolfellow, and troubles ensue. 
“ The Girls Neal Door,' 7 by Christina G. Whyte (3s. 6d.). The 
girls are not friendly with the only child of an invalid residing 
•next door, consequently complications arise ; but all ends well. 
Rather a disappointing story. 

“Three Girls in a Yacht” (Cassoll. $*.), by Mrs. E. E. 
Cowper. Three girls being unexpectedly thrown on their own 
resources, Htrugglc bravely against adversity. A friend lends 
them her yacht, and being quite at home on the water, they 
have a glorious time and many thrilling adventures. " Master 
and Maid," by S. Allen Marker (Murray. 6s.), tells of the 
woes of one of the housemasters in a big college, due to the six 
months’ visit of a charming Irish girl. ‘‘The Story of a Year,” 
by Mrs. Molctworlh. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) The year occurs 
when the little Jicroine is ten. Disasters overtake the family. 
The scenes are early Yictorian and arc charmingly drawn. 
“ The Mysterious Twins,” by Brenda Girvin. (Cassell. 3*. 6d.) 
The twins arc very unlike in character, but exactly similar in 
appearance. One gets into trouble at school, and the other 
takes her place to get her out of the scTtpc. This brings about 
many amusing complicate 


Historical Tales and Biographies. 
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Ge<^ge Alfred Henty,” by G. Manville Fenn. (Blackic. 
3s. 6d.) Such a life by such a writer 1 There is no need to 
say dint it is enthralling. It is not u full life, but is an intimate 
one, as Mr. Fenn knew Henty intimately for thirty years. 
“The Boys’ Life of Great-Heart Lincoln,” by W Frances 
Ailkcn. (Partridge. 2s. 6d.) This sketch of a “perfect 
ruler ”*15 full of charm from beginning to end. Sober history 
and interesting anecdotes are well intermingled. “ For Love 



2s. 6d.) The feats of “ Finn and His Warrior pand ” have 
for cAturies been the delight of the bards and storytellersrin 
the Highlands. The author has here related in a consecutive 
narradv some of.the most thrilling and picturtbque stories 
•associated with these alcicnt huntsmen and warrior!. “The 
Erriht,” edited by H. M. Brock (Seeley. 5*.), is the 

maafe o£ Gaul, nu 


Knight 

famous 


Castillia® romance of Ai 


iuch>hortened 


of Gaul, 

and trimmed. The book is copiously fllostrated^abd some of 
ihtf descriptions arc full vC fire. , 

§ \ 

Instructive Gift Book*. 

• m 

bv E. 
oil 


ihip,” 

Cl.) A most fascinating volume 

^ - - - - 


• “Th 4 Romance of the S 
.(Seeley- p.) A. 

Gives an account of the devel 
known type*which navigated 

battleships of to-day. It is really a smaller edition of Mr. 
;£fcaM*totfj pne* volume •* Sailing Ships and Thdr Sft*y." 


Keblc Chatterton. 
instructive too. 

r ent Of the shift from the earliest 
Nile to the g>n&lic liners and 



Another book on somewhat (he Hone Ubeyftt * 
to Ux* development of the Navy’JfcW'.tlie' fldy.V 
Navy," by oTt Cnthbert Hadden. (Partridge* 
veritable mine of information on all thbee little pointa^rU. 
youth of these'sea-girt isle* delight to know.rtottti'.- pSa v. 
well illustrated, many of thtf plates being in colours, 
ing of To-Day,” by Thomas W. Cortin (Bee* 
popular account of present-day engineering./! 
easily understandable way, and should be very 
interested in the science. To treat so large a 
volume is very difficult, but Mr. Corifaahos 
very creditably. “ AniirAls Worth Knowing’ 
related by Jennie Chappell, which shown! 
intelligence of animal? and birds. It is a most 
and iu attraction is increased by die eighteen clever U1 
“Her6cs of the Polar Seas,” by G. Kennedy 
(Chambers. 6s.) This book tells the stirring 
heroic endeavours to reach the Poles, North ana 
have been made during the last four hundred yeai 
of true adventure unparalleled in the world. “The Boy's 1 
of Chivalry,” by Hammond Hall (Partridge. * Jt, 6d;tf| 
an account of how a knight hod to win his wav to knightj 
by deeds of chivalry and prowess in arms during th©:MidrUi 
Afce*. Mr. >%U illustrates this account by many talc! ai 
knightly deed* and derring-do. There are a .down j>lawlC 
some of them finely coloured. “Stars," by Ellison Hawk*. 
(Jack. 2s. 6d.) A simply written description of'jT 
jilancts, stars, and cornels wiin excellent plates. 

a 

Annuals for the Bairns. 

' ■ ' • $'*1 

Every year the special annuals for the little bairns seem P' 

in number and quality of get-up. Nelsons mak* 





A most 



number and quality of get-up 
tore with “The Jolly Book '^(2*. 6di),.an 



increase 

new denartnr . 

edited by Edward Shirley. It is fall of fascinwiii 
many of them illustrated in colours. Its title is well 
is really a jolly book. “ Jllackic’s Annual ” (js. 6d.) ii u_ 
as ever. Its 192 pages are full of just what the bairns want. 
“Partridges Annuar* (3s. Gd.) is a rather more artktfc£ook 
and for rather older liairnx. There are many 
some of the coloured ones being especially fine. The* 
coloured ink* used in printing the book give a vtfy 
effect. “Cassell's Annual" (3s. 6d.), compiled byoffa 
of “Little Folks,” has something for old and 



young 



alike. It is even letter than last 
deal. “ The Wonder Book ’* (3s. 6d.), issued 
is chkfly notable for its splendid illustrations. The cover, 
is a work of art. “ Father Tnck'* Annual ” (3si 64 .). appears 
for the thirteenth lime this year, and is bigger and better tbjUk 
ever. It i> delightfully got up and insure To a 

young friends. 


foem its many yoang 





HoH<* 


For the Very’Little One*. 

• 

Messrs. Blackie make a speciality of attractive, 

/or the smaltest bairns. Lack of space makes It: 
more than mention the titles of the more important, 
that the books come from Blackie is quite enough a 
their excellence, “baby Ballads” (is. 6dJ* a colic 
Juftgle rhymes and clever drawings by Ruth Cobb. ' “ 
Pictures and Stories” (is. 6d.), simple little tales Illustrate * 
colours. “ Our Happy Home Book " (is- 6d.) 1 Teddy ly 
balnc* riot in its pages. “The History of Sam the S- 
(a*) and “The Story of Mother Goote” (as.j, take> 
chip-book, ore most exc el len t ly illustrated by FBtf. 
the coloured reprodnetioue in both art fine exaF 
printer’s art. “ Busy Little People * (3*. 6d.) tel. 
little folks are doing in different countries all ov 
“The Roood About Book” (is.) tella of hoUd. 
seaside and in the country, “Hans Andersen ’ 
specially selected by Helen Stratton, are graphic 
In colour and line in a one Shilling book. . . 
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Another holds the reconi £pr traveling; 
in under twenty-seven days;’: J One, m« , 
presented to the late Qaepo ^Victoria, wi 
him for hie long and ^phwfcy journey. . Ye 
Heaton observes, thk most beneficent ager 
have been crushed out by the/mindar 
Maitirt's-le^rao^ but fee active public .<5- 
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Is there Death in the Loaf? 


aw 


INTERVIEW VflTH THE MILLING MANAGER OF HOVIS BREAD. 

posed bones, but the* bone product cheats us out o 
our fair share of wheat flour ? r ’ 



field, and finding a wild vine, 
wlftf -W lap full of gourds, which he shred 
S pot, ’• When the pottage was served and the 
eating?they cried out: “ Oh, thou man of 
Iprc to'death in the pot 1’* • 
af»'0ld^WorhJ story told in the second book 


-ipgs of Israel, but it was brought back 
y my. Wind, ait 1 listened to tlw; intrrc sting 
fc Thompson, the mill manager of the Hovis 


mipson^the mill manager 
y. For the substance of what lie xafcl 
iutnined up Fn the horrified exclamation: 
fe • of • England, there is death in your 

i>..V ■•„!..%' ; 

.HWhfU a pot q( pottage is a small thing 
Jed: with death in the stiff of life: But if what 
saW ^' as tru ®» thanks to the uiircgu- 
of uratcnipulousj corniwtition taking the 
aJUiHeradop, there is death how lurking in 
$ft«t loaft-rdi-ath in die shape of chemical 
ib introduced to increase 'pjofits and to 
■Insidiously ujk>n the unsusj>ecting consumer 
^for^ood, IfoiUMBt. plain wheaten bread, 
long. xi it since this-practice began?” I 
ir. Thompson. 

•*}•. quite a modem innovation,” he replied. 
..practice began a few• years ago.* It spread 
Uy; and unless something is done to check it, it 
;otna Universal.” 

IHjjlt proportion pf the bread consumed in Kng- 
to-day i* adulterated ? ” 


>6uit.fifty pier cent.,’’ was his appalling reply. 
“ with what is it adulterated ? " 


the bones .of dead oxen, horc ;s, asses, or 
r animals. They arc decomposed by 
jjfp *acid, or oil of vitriol, and the resulting 
&ts are then mixed with the flour and sold to 


ispecting public as pure wheaten bread.” 
t.a ghastly story! Old bones treated 


with 


^'and the product palmed off upon John Bull as 

lllaur f . • ' 3 * 

I objected, “phosphate-compound of the 
of horses and cows and the oil of vitriol 
.-produced bo cheaply as flour. Why, then, 
,e<r *N adulterant ?” 


•Ejni 


wsphate, weight for weight, is much dca'rer 
T cn of the beat quality. Bui it is added 
in order,tc make the loal bulk bigger 
'thrust iato the .oven. The*effect of the 
small quantity of phosi>hate is to make 
un 3 '?*rell itifclf out so that you seem 
rmm m x\°^ wStK a'smaJler quantity of flour.” 
i make.Kuot only)cheated into’eating dccora- 

j • ;• .... \ 


iff Mi 


“Precisely. Phosphate sells at about*threepeno 
a pound. A couple of pounds put into a sack offlou 
means two shillings more mpney for die phosphate 
flour loaves made out of dial sack.” • 

“ Is the phosphate injurious to health ?” 

‘‘ In itself if it is pure the phosphate is no 
poisonous. But there is always the danger that ii 
its manufacture some arsenic may be deposited. Yoi 
remember the sensation produced some years ago bj 
the discovery of arsenic in beer ?” 

“ Perfectly. It killed several people befou* it wa: 
discovered. Has the phospliaicd bread killed anyone 
yet ? m 

“ No deaths have been officially certified as result 
ing from the eating of this adulterated bread. Bu 
no one has hitherto suspected the presence of dealt 
in the loaf. .Some tine clay whin no arseniealod loa 
slny* its victim there will bon pretty hue ami cry ; bu 
at present the danger is latent.” 

“ Is much of this bone refuse used in tlii* 
country ? ” 

“ An enormous quantity. J know of one milling 
firm which uses up eight tons every week ! The 
practice is growing. If it is not checked the additior 
in selling value, ol two shillingK.pers.u k for an exfien- 
diturc of si\|»encc oirdecoinposed hones will compel 
every miller to succumb.” 

“ But is the practice not illegal ?* 4 . 

“ 1 think it i-\ But no prosecution has yiH taken 
place. 'Hie law forbids the introduction of anything 
into bread but wheat Hour, sab, yeast, and water. It 
is illegal to adulterate the wheaten loaf with harm¬ 
less oa’s or barley or Indian corn, h seems do rut 
to follow as a matter of course tliat ii it be*contrary 
to law to soil as a wheaten loaf bread into whose 
composition oatmcjl has been introduced‘•it’ is * 
fortiori more illegal still to sell wheaten bread 

a comj»oynd into which decomposed bones have 
b£cn introduced for the purpose ol cheating the 


consumer 


“ HoW would you pro|>osc to £eal with thisIfeiude¬ 
lation?” m * 

“Very simply. . I*think every |*erton who*sells 


bonr.-pho<j»hale<J bread should l>o prosecuted unless 
he slanqicd his lodf as a mixture. liven a capital 
‘ M ’ branded on all loaves containing bone phos¬ 
phates would *>e sufficient*” % 

“ Is it not contended that the phosphates Vld to 
the nutritive quality p.‘ the bread ? ” 

“ Phospl|atc makers say so. But if they really 
believe it Uicy ought totaise no objtctjpri'to having 
the presence of their bone refuse IHobly stamped 
qpon/jvery loaf, so that die con«vmer j^ijjht seewtotf 


4 * 







